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A  TREATISE 


ON  THE   DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 


INTRODUCTION* 

Gentlemen, 

At  the  institation  in  which  we  aie  now  asaemliledi  I 
hare  an  opportunity  of  annually  witnessing  nearly  two 
thousand  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye  in  its  various  forms. 
My  means  of  obserration  are,  therefcM^e,  sufficiently  abun- 
dant; and  as  there  is  no  other  similar  charity  in  this  town 
or  neighbourhood,  I  presume  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  communicate  any  infonnation  my  unusually 
ample  opportunities  may  have  enabled  me  to  acquire; 
— acting  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  I  have 
determined  to  give,  and  to  continue  to  deliver,  these 
lectures,  so  long  as  you  evince  a  wish  to  attend  them  and 
so  long  as  I  am  connected  with  this  infirmaiy. 

My  intention  to  deliver  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
was  announced  the  year  after  I  received  my  present 
appointment  (1828),  and  at  the  same  time  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  publish  pretty  copious  annual  reports  of  the 
practice  adopted  at  this  extensive  charity ;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  liigh  gratification  to  me  that  I  have  lived  to  carry  both 
these  objects  into  efiect  in  a  manner  which  has  proved,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  quite  satisfactory. 

*  The  remarkB  comprised  in  this  *' Introduction "  include  the 
substance  of  the  address  with  which  1  prefaced  the  last  course  of  lectures 
dclirered  at  the  Birmingham  Eye  Innrmarf. 
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Though  in  by-gone  days  an  attempt  to  connect  lectures 
on  disease  with  provincial  medical  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  the  destitute  and  diseased  would  have  re- 
ceived no  encouragement,  perhaps,  indeed,  would  not  have 
been  allowed  by  the  governors  of  such  institutions,  yet,  in 
the  present  liberal  age,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  pure 
and  enlightened  benevolence  is  diffused  among  the  com- 
munity, the  supporters  of  our  various  medical  charities  are 
not  only  aware  that  such  institutions  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  professional 
knowledge,  but  expect,  and  sometimes  positively  require, 
that  the  advantageous  opportunities  they  afford  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  pass  unimproved ;  and  so  willing  are  the 
members  of  our  profession  to  comply  with  a  desire  so 
reasonable  in  itself— so  conformable  to  their  own  convic- 
tions of  its  expediency  and  humanity — that,  I  believe, 
lectures  are  delivered,  with  few  exceptions,  by  their 
respective  medical  officers,  in  connexion  with  every  im- 
portant medical  charity  in  every  extensive  town  throughout 
the  British  empire.  As  respects  my  own  views  upon  the 
subject,  I  may  honestly  assert  without  affectation,  that  so 
decided  is  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  rendering 
medical  charities  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medical 
instructiafif  as  far  as  they  can  be  so  rendered  consistently 
with  their  other  objects  as  respects  the  poor,  (to  the  relief 
of  whose  afflictions  they  are  more  particularly  directed), 
that  I  would  not  consent  to  retain  my  present  appointment, 
if  considered  to  be  incapable  of  assisting,  or  unwilling  to 
aid,  your  ophthalmic  studies,  either  by  the  communication 
of  clinical  remarks  or  by  the  delivery  of  a  distinct  and 
regular  course  of  lectures. 

Such,  then,  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  me  to 
appear  before  you  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  explain  that  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 


delivery  of  this  course  of  lectures,  eoce^jfirsty — to  endeavour 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  morbid  affections  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  and 
the  mode  of  relieving  and  curing  them;  secandhf^ — to 
point  out  certain  facts  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  organ  of  >isiou  and  its  appendages 
which  appear  to  be  particularly  important  and  curious  in 
themselves,  or  as  assisting  my  descriptions  of  disease,  or 
as  illustrating  some  of  its  more  interesting  phenomena ; 
BudJinaUyy — to  explain  the  more  material  circumstances 
connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
eye,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  vision. 

Gentlemen, — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly  interesting ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  superficial  situation  of  some  of  its  textures 
and  the  transparency  of  others,  you  have  frequently  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  its  respective  maladies  objects  of 
visual  scrutiny—- of,  in  fact,  actually  witnessing,  and  dU- 
tinctly  seeing,  the  morbid  process.  When  the  pleura  is 
inflamed,  you  may  infer  (I  admit  pretty  correctly)  that 
serum  is  efiused,  that  lymph  is  deposited,  or  that  pus  is 
secreted,  as  a  consequence  of  such  inflammation;  but,, if 
any  of  the  external  textures  of  the  eye  or  any  of  those 
parts  which  may  be  seen  through  its  transparent  media, 
are  diseased,  you  have  the  best  opportunity  of  discrimina- 
ting, without  the  risk  of  error,  the  form  and  nature  of  such 
disease,  of  distinguishing  its  seat,  and  of  determining  the 
character  and  qualities  of  its  effects,  by  the  aid  of  vision — 
by  actually  witnessing  not  only  its  precise  pathological 
state  but  of  observing  the  product  of  such  morbid  condi- 
tion. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  this  circumstance  commu- 
nicates an  interest  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
which  is  not  generally  associated  with  an  equal  attention 
to  disease  when  situated  in  many  other  parts.    But,  again, 


there  are  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  indeed,  some  of 
its  most  important  maladies,  which  cannot  be  so  distin- 
guished ;  in  the  investigation  of  which,  indeed,  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  diseased  organ  affords  scarcely  any 
useful  information  ;  for  they  are  not  distinctly  indicated  by 
any  outward  and  visible  signs  of  morbid  action,  but  are 
very  obscure  in  their  S3rmptoms  on  cursory  examination, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rapidly  destructive  in  their  pro- 
gress; yet,  unless  most  promptly  detected,  they  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  obtain  that  degree  of  establish- 
ment  which  no  applications — no  method  of  treatment 
whatever— will  beneficially  influence.  And,  again,  they 
not  only  difier  in  degree,  but  also  in  their  situation,  and 
sometimes  require  quite  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  To 
detect,  therefore,  the  degree  or  amount  of  disease,  as  well 
as  the  particular  texture  diseased,  at  our  first  examina- 
tion, afibrds,  in  ipany  instances,  the. only  chance  of  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  vision.  Hence,  then,  you  perceive  the 
absolute  necessity  of  early  and  most  attentive  investiga- 
tion, of  accurate  diagnosis,  and  of  prompt  and  decisive 
treatment 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  the  treatment  of  acute  oph- 
thalmic inflammation  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
highly  important  to  arrest  its  progress  at  an  early  stage  of 
its  existence,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  terminate  in 
opaque  deposition  and  destroy  the  transparency  of  its  pel- 
lucid textures.  The  same  occurrence  may  follow  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura — the  opposing  serous  surfaces  of  that 
part  may  be  agglutinated  by  adhesive  deposition,  and  may 
be  rendered  opaque  without  necessarily  occasioning  any 
extreme  injury  or  producing  much  inconvenience ;  but,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  if  inflammation  proceed  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  eye  so  that  opaque  deposition  take 
place  in  certain  of  its  textures,  it  may  render  that  organ 


useless,  or,  by  causing  it  to  interfere  with  the  vision  of  the 
opposite  eye  it  may  render  it  even  worse  than  useless, 
although  you  may  succeed  in  preventing  suppiuration  of 
the  globe  or  any  alteration  of  its  figure ;  in  other  words, 
that  termination  of  inflammation  which,  when  occurring 
in  many  other  parts  is  scarcely  productive  of  the  slightest 
inconvenience,  is  very  generally  succeeded  by  the  total 
loss  of  vision  when  it  takes  place  in  the  eye.  As  far  then 
as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  function  of  an  organ 
when  the  seat  of  disease,  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  early  distinguishing  and  cor- 
rectly treating  an  inflamed  state  of  the  eye,  than  to  be 
properly  apprised  of  the  mode  of  discriminating  and  ma- 
naging the  inflammatory  condition  of  other  parts,  the  due 
performance  of  the  function  of  which  parts  may  be,  not- 
withstanding, absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life. 
These  remarks,  however,  more  particularly  apply  to 
inflanunation  of  the  transparent  textures  and  internal  parts 
of  the  eye — such,  for  instance,  as  the  cornea,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hiunour,  the  crystalline 
capsule,  and  the  retina, — ^but  you  will  remember  that 
neglected  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  are 
liable  to  induce  equally  injurious  efiects  upon  vision  by 
acting  upon  the  cornea :  for  example,  if  the  equality  of  the 
conjunctive  membrane  be  destroyed — ^if  that  beautifully 
smooth  and  even  surface  become  rough  and  granular, — 
thickening,  opacity,  and  vascularity  of  the  corneal  surface, 
or,  more  precisely,  of  the  membrane  which  covers  its 
primitive  layer,  may  be  expected  to  take  place :  so  that,  I 
repeat,  those  effects  of  inflammation,  which  produce  little 
or  no  injury  when  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the  body, 
are  prone  to  destroy  or  seriously  impair  the  function  of 
the  organ  when  they  take  place  in  the  eye. 

I  need  not  particularly  insist  upon  the  importance  of 
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anatomical  knowledge ;  for,  it  is  presumed,  you  are  fami- 
liar with  the  arguments  ordinarily  employed  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  that  structure,  the  disorder  or  disease  of  which  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  relieve  or  remove. 

Let  me  then  urge  you  to  remember,  that  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  eye  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  that  many 
of  ihem — and,  generally  speaking,  those  of  chiefest  con- 
sequence as  respects  their  results — commence  and  ad- 
vance very  insidiously ;  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of 
the  highest  importance ;  and  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be 
formed  without  a  good  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye. 

I  suppose  the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  eye 
has  been  a  favourite  study.  At  least  it  would  appear  that 
anatomists  have  been  veiy  anxious  to  attach  their  names 
to  various  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision.  As  connected  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  there  is,  you  know,  the  Liquor 
Morgagni, — Canalis  Petitiana, — Foramen  Soemmeringii, 
— Zonula  Zinnii, — ^Tunica  Ruychiana, — ^Tunica  Jocobiana, 
— ^in  short,  there  exist  many  other  names  and  terms, 
derived  from  similar  circumstances,  both  before  and  since 
the  time  of  Jacob,  many  of  which  I  have  doubtless 
forgotten.  Any  of  you  may  be  readily  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  of  dissecting  and  minutely  examining  the 
structure  of  the  eye ;  so  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
being  unacquainted  with  its  anatomy,  as  there  sometimes 
perhaps  may  be  for  possessing  an  inadequate  anatomical 
knowledge  of  some  other  parts. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  profess  to  give  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  progress  of  ophthalmic  knowledge,*  but 

*  They  who  are  disDoaed  to  study  very  minutely  the  histoiy  of 
ophthalmolo^,  may  aavantageously  consult  the  followi^  works : — 
Haller  (Bibhothcca  Chirurgica);  iQchter   (Bibliotheca  Chirurgica); 


may  briefly  mention,  in  these  preliminary  observations, 
that,  in  former  times,  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
was  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  Oculists^ — ^to  a  class 
of  persons  assmning  that  name, — who  very  frequently 
acquired,  with  great  notoriety,  considerable  wealth  and 
importance.  You  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  these  persons, 
as  their  conduct  and  writings  evinced,  were  characterized 
by  extreme  assurance  and  extraordinary  ignorance,  and 
that  their  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease  consisted 
almost  entirely  in  the  rude  and  unscientific  application  of 
disgusting  local  remedies.  If,  however,  by  the  term 
Oculist  is  meant  a  person  competent  to  treat  the  various 
maladies  of  the  human  eye,  without  any,  or  only  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  general  anatomy,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  there  is  no 
such  individual  in  existence ;  for  he  only  can  be  consi- 
dered adequate  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  in  whatever 
part  it  may  be  situated,  who  is  conversant  with  the  natural 
structure  of  parts,  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
healthy  functions,  and  with  the  derangements  and  al- 
terations produced  by  the  encroachments  of  disease, — ^widi 
the  sympathies,  the  influences  and  the  connexions  subsis- 
ting between  every  part  of  the  animated  machine.  If, 
however,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  you  do  attempt  to 
disconnect  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  other  branches  of  yoiur  profession, — ^if,  in 
short,  you  isolate,  as  it  were,  the  pathology  of  the  eye, 
and  affect  to  study  its  diseases  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
mere  oculists^  you  must  inevitably  fail  in  your  attempts  to 

Langenbeck(BibliothecaChirtizgica);Beer  (Bibliotheca  Ophthalmica, 
&c.) ;  and  Wallxoth  ^Syntagma  de  Ophthalmologia  veterum).  If  the 
perusal  of  these  wotks  does  not  supply  sufficiently  minute  and  com- 
plete information,  it  ndll,  at  least,  unibld  sources  of  knowledge  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  most  diligent  iuquirer  respecting  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
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obtain  even  an  approach  to  a  sound  and  perfect  acquain- 
tance with  them.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  views  I  have 
formerly  expressed  and  always  entertained,  and  they  are 
decisively  sanctioned  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  recently  published  work.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  to  you  his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Referring  to 
the  human  body,  he  says,  ^^in  such  a  system,  then,  of 
intricate  connexion  and  mutual  influence,  each  part  will 
be  best  understood  by  him  who  has  the  clearest  notions  of 
the  general  economy.  Even  the  practical  treatment  is 
most  judiciously  conducted  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  treating  disease  generally ;  who  do  not  confine  their 
attention  to  the  part.  This  confinement  is  prejudicial,  by 
producing  and  confirming  habits  of  partial  and  narrow 
views,  by  leading  to  neglect  of  mutual  relations  and  in- 
fluences, by  encouraging  local  treatment.  Exclusive  at- 
tention to  a  small  comer  of  the  animal  structure,  causes  a 
confinement  of  mental  vision,  analogous  to  the  near- 
sightedness which  mechanics  contract  by  constantly 
poring  over  the  minute  objects  of  their  attention.  All  the 
habits  of  the  oculist  lead  to  a  separation  and  insulation  of 
the  organ.  The  part  is  detached  firom  the  system,  treated 
by  washes,  drops,  ointments ;  and  this  inefficient  trifling 
impedes  the  progress  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  We  want, 
instead  of  this,  general  and  comprehensive  views,  the  aid 
of  analogy  and  contrast ;  the  whole  field  of  medicine  and 
surgery  must  be  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  principles 
which  are  to  guide  us  in  learning  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  ophthalmic  disease.**  (p.  6.) 

The  preceding  quotation  comprises  but  a  more  refined 
and  elegant  expression  of  the  following  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rowley,  contained  in  his  Treatise  on  t/ie  principal  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eyes,  published  about  eighty  years  ago : — 
"An   infatuation,"   says    Mr.    Rowley,    "has    prevailed 
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amongst  mankind,  that  to  become  eminent  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  physic,  a  man  must  make  that  branch 
his  particular  study.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  man 
of  a  narrow  or  contracted  genius  will  make  no  advances 
or  improvements  in  any  branch,  though  he  apply  to  it 
with  indefatigable  industry  during  his  whole  life ;  and,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  all  the  branches  are  so  mutually 
connected,  that  practitioners  in  any  branch  cannot  be  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  art.**  (p.  iii.) 

I  hare  said  that  in  former  times  the  management  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  was  in  a  great  measure  confined,  by 
popular  consent,  to  a  class  of  persons  who  styled  them- 
selves oculistSy  and  who  were  zealously  anxious  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  patients  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  a  practice  so  convenient  and  profitable  to 
themselves;  but,  although  this  custom  was  very  exten- 
sively prevalent,  it  was  by  no  means  uniformly  adhered 
to.  Here  for  example,  is  a  book,  published  for  the  second 
time  in  1622,  namely,  "A  Treatise  of  one  hvndred  and 
thirteene  Diseases  of  the  Eyes  and  Eye-liddes,  by  Richard 
Banister,  Mr.  in  Chyrurgery, .  Oculist,  and  Practitioner  in 
Fhysicke;''  and,  as  though  he  were  unwilling  to  merge 
his  general  professional  reputation  in  the  mere  character 
of  an  oculist  J  he  says,  in  his  preliminary  address,  *^  vnder- 
stand,  courteous  reader,  that  my  speciall  breeding  hath 
beene  in  the  generall  skill  of  Chirurgerie,  fcc."*  It  is 
impossible  to  derive  any  other  inference  from  this  and 
similar  apologetical  explanations  which  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  many  other  writers  of  the  same  period,  than  that 
there  existed,  even  at  that  time,  a  strong  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  more  respectable  and  better  informed  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  of  the  impropriety  of  adopting  the 
plausible  and  attractive  title,  and  the  knavery  of  pursuing 
the  artful  and  imposing  practices  of  oculists^  as  they  then 
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but  too  extensively  prevailed.  It  was  an  honourable  and 
salutary  feeling, — a  feeling  which  by  no  means  obscurely 
evinced  that  they  ardently  cherished  the  character  and 
dignity  of  their  profession,  and  were  unwilling  to  sanction 
any  conduct  or  custom  which  had,  as  they  conceived,  the 
slightest  tendency  to  lower  its  respectability,  impair  its 
usefulness,  or  impede  its  advancement. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  same  Richard  Banister 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  and  who  wrote  really  a 
very  good  book  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, — it  is,  I  say, 
pleasing  to  find  such  an  individual  zealous  in  the  exposure 
of  all  unprofessional  practices,  and,  apparently  as  tena- 
cious of  his  professional  dignity  and  privileges  as  a  M.  R. 
C.  S.  of  the  present  day.  He  has  devoted  a  long  section 
of  his  book  to  the  exposure  of  what  he  terms  '^  proud 
quacksalving  mountebankes,  that  would  undertake  all 
cures,  and  perform  few;"  and  intimates  that,  ''such  are 
they  that  promise  to  make  blind  people  see,  deafe  people 
heare,  and  to  cure  the  stone  and  rupture  by  cutting  ;^  and 
thus  expresses  his  virtuous  indignation  against  this  cun- 
ning fraternity  of  knaves :  ''  In  the  methodicall  practice 
and  cure  of  blind  people,  by  couching  of  cataracts,  our 
English  oculists  haue  alwayes  had  an  especiall  care,  ac- 
cording to  arts,  to  couch  them  within  doores,  out  of  the 
open  aire,  to  preuent  further  danger.  Yet  some  of  these 
mountebanks  take  their  patients  into  open  markets,  and 
there,  for  vain-glories  sake,  make  them  see,  hurting  the 
patient,  only  to  make  the  people  wonder  at  their  rare  skill. 
Some  others  make  scaiSblds,  on  purpose  to  execute  their 
skill  vpon,  as  the  Frenchmen,  and  the  Irishman  did  in  the 
Strand,  making  a  trumpet  to  be  blowne  before  they  went 
about  their  work.  But  these  were  not  long  suffered  to  vse 
these  lewd  courses,  before  they  were  called  before  the 
company  of  chirurgions ;  being  sharply  reprooued,  soone 
left  Ihe  city,  and  their  abusiue  practice." 
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Now  Banister  was  a  poet,  and  you  will  find  that  he  did 
not  omit  to  avail  himself  of  his  gijt  when  assailing  the 
enemies  equally  of  his  exchequer  and  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  legitimate  member :  in  fact, 
his  work  abounds  in  much  quaint  poetical  satire. 

However,  in  spite  of  Banister's  denunciations,  irregular 
oculists  flourished ;  and  their  habits  and  manoeuvres  are 
pretty  well  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Taylors,  many 
of  whom  were,  for  many  generations,  in  great  repute.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these,  after  having  cured  all  the 
curable  in  this  country,  according  to  his  own  account, 
travelled  to  the  continent,  and  there  maintained  a  splendid 
equipage,  his  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  very  gaily 
caparisoned,  and  was  attended  by  many  outriders;  the 
pannels  of  the  carriage  were  painted  over  with  eyes,  to 
denote  his  profession,  and  he  adopted  as  his  motto,  "  Qui 
visum  dat,  vitam  dat*^ 

But  to  return — ^The  works  of  Wiseman,  Etmuller,  Bid- 
loo,  Mead,  Turner,  and  very  many  other  well-esteemed 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  former,  though  not  exactly  of 
ancient  times,  attest  that  they  possessed  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  many  ophthalmic  maladies,  and  attended 
to  ihem  in  common  with  other  diseases. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  some  names  of  great 
professional  respectability  may  be  found  among  the  cata- 
logue of  those  who  have,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, awncedly  limited  their  practice  to  the  management 
of  ophthalmic  maladies ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Wenzel, 
Ware,  Saunders,  Adams,  Curtis,  &c.,  but  I  submit  that  by 
far  the  best  works  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  useful  discoveries  and  material  improve- 
ments in  this  department  of  knowledge,  have  emanated  firom 
those  who  studied  ophthalmology  as  a  part  of,  and  in  con- 
nexion with,  their  profession  generally;  such,  for  example,  as 
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Heister,  Cheselden,  Pott,  Chandler,  Warner,  Hey,  Richter, 
Schmidt,  Sabatier,  Scarpa,  Barth,  Assalini,  Gibson,  Bene- 
dict, &c. : — and  if  you  only  refer  to  a  few  of  those  authors  of 
the  present  day,  who  have  especially  distinguished  them* 
selves  by  their  ophthalmological  researches,  you  will  not  fail 
to  collect  the  names  of  many  individuals  who,  for  general 
professional  attainments,  will  command  your  profoundest 
respect  and  warmest  admiration;  and  among  these  you 
will  particularly  recognize  the  names  of  Farre,  Wardrop, 
Jacob,  Dupuy  tren,  Crampton,  Guthrie,  Vetch,  Travers,  Law- 
rence, Tyrrell,  Cooper,  and  Mackenzie.     I  mention  these 
facts  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  a  most  ample  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  ophthalmic  disease,  is  not  only 
compatible  with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  our  profession, 
but  is  also  materially  assisted  by  the  attainment  of  that 
information  which  none  but  the  well-informed  physician 
and  thorough  surgeon  can  be  presumed  to  possess. 

I  may  however  tell  you,  that  in  by-gone  days  an  attempt 
was  made  to  insinuate  that  a  good  knowledge  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  various  other 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  were  incompatible 
qualifications — that,  indeed,  the  former  could  only  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  latter ;  as  though  the  rea- 
soning which  applies  to  knowledge  generally,  and  which 
admits  that  the  possession  of  one  description  of  informa- 
tion assists  in  the  attainment  of  another,  were  in  this  in- 
stance reversed,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  good  ophthalmologist 
must  necessarily  be  a  bad  surgeon.  Such  statements  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  ignorance,  or  the  result 
of  selfishness  or  ill-nature,  or  as  proceeding  from  motives 
of  a  still  more  worthless  and  questionable  character. 

Gentlemen, — In  requesting  your  notice  of  some  facts 
connected  with  the  progress  of  ophthalmology,  I  must  not 
forget  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Ophthalmic  School  at  Vienna,  in,  I  believe,  the  year  1773.* 
The  lecturer's  chair  in  this  school  has  been  ably  filled  by 
Barth,  Schmidt,  Beer,  Rosas, — ^names  which  are  already 
well  known  to  some  of  you;  at  all  events,  they  axe  so  well 
known  to  every  man  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  much 
respecting  this  class  of  maladies  without,  in  some  measure,, 
adverting  to  their  practice,  alluding  to  their  opinions  or 
making  use  of  their  discoveries.  Beer  and  Rosas  are 
perhaps  tlie  most  voluminous  writers  on  ophthalmology^ 
and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  ophthalmic  maladies,  a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  their  symptoms  and  a  circumstantial  and  unrivalled 
account  of  the  means  of  diagnosis.  In  the  year  1804,  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  was  founded  by  Dr.  Farre 
and  the  late  Mr.  Saunders ;  and  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  the  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye  was  materially 
promoted  by  the  institution  of  this  excellent  charity. 
Since  that  period,  similar  institutions  have  been  formed  in 


*  There  is  an  excellent  account  aftheophthahnological  clinic  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Vienna  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery ^  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  which  to 
the  dis^ce  of  our  profession,  was  sufiered  to  be  discontinued  for  want 
of  adequate  support  in  the  year  1821.  This  account  is  prefaced  by  the 
following  sensible  and  well-written  remarks : — "  It  is  necessary  accu- 
rately to  distinguish  those  practitioners  who  have  of  late  years  applied 
themselves  in  Germany  to  me  diseases  of  the  eye,  from  me  class  who 
are  termed  oculists,  whether  of  that  or  of  any  other  country.  The 
latter  would  wish  to  divide  surgery  into  a  number  of  trades,  of  which 
they  woidd  monopolize  one..  The  former  have  not  confined  them- 
selves to  the  eye,  but  all  of  them  have  come  prepared  to  the  study  of 
that  organ  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  medical  science  in 
general,  and  many  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
la^urs  in  anatomy,  and  their  improvements  in  the  practice  of  surgery ; 
as  for  instance,  Richter,  Schmidt,  Barth,  and  Procnaska.  These  men 
have  not  regarded  eve  diseases  as  local  merely.  They  have  rendered 
eye  operations  less  frequent,  by  their  rational  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment of  those  affections  which  give  rise,  under  mere  local  and  empirical 
management,  to  the  morbid  changes  of  the  eye  which  afterwaros  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  operator." 
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almost  every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom.  This 
Infirmary  was  founded  in  1823 ;  and  however  unimposing 
may  be  its  appearance  and  unobtrusive  its  pretensions,  it 
has  ahready  been  the  means  of  affording  relief  to  at  least 
sixteen  thousand  poor  persons  suffering  from  disease  or 
injury  of  the  eye.  So  that  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  a  medical  charity  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  benefits  it  confers,  rather  than  by  the 
magnificence  of  its  architecture  and  the  costliness  of  its 
establishment,  the  humble  building  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled  is  by  no  means  disentitled  to  consideration. 
I  do  not  however  wish  to  conceal  the  circumstance 
that  our  Eye  Infirmary  has  laboured  under  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  so  that,  at  various  periods  since  its  establish- 
ment, its  very  existence  as  a  charitable  institution  has 
been  threatened.  It  has  however  lingered  until  the  pre- 
sent period,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  an  institu- 
tion which  has  conferred  such  marked  and  acknowledged 
benefit — ^which  has  confined  its  usefulness  to  the  truly 
necessitous  part  of  the  community — which  has  prevented 
so  many  of  the  families  of  the  poor  in  and  around  this 
large  town  from  being  supported  by  parochial  funds — and 
which  has  promptly  extended  its  aid  to  every  applicant 
who  has  come  recommended  to  its  care  by  poverty  and 
disease — will  not  be  obliged,  will  not  indeed  be  permitted 
to  close  its  doors  to  the  multitude  of  destitute  sufferers  who 
press  for  admission  and  implore  relief.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  munificence  of  the  governors  of  this  infirmary 
forbids  me  to  suppose  that  they  will  deny  it  that  small 
amount  of  support  which,  from  the  consistent  economy 
with  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  is  alone  necessary 
for  its  continuance,  and  I  cannot  restrain  the  expression 
of  my  conviction  that  wc  shall  not  be  prevented  by  a  cause 
of  this  nature  from  relieving  those  indigent  and  unfortunate 
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objects  who  flock  to  us  in  such  abundance  to  obtain  relief 
from  threatened  blindness — who  ask  us  less  to  relieve 
them  from  the  sufferings  of  disease  than  the  horrors  of 
dependence. 

I  shall  now.  Gentlemen,  for  a  short  period,  draw  your 
attention  yery  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  recent  works  on 
ophthalmology,  which  are  somewhat  comprehensive  in 
their  scope.  In  those  instances  in  which  an  author  has 
selected  only  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  affections 
of  the  eye  for  his  investigation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  state 
his  opinions  in  the  proper  place,  whenever  such  mention  of 
his  opinions  is  deemed  advisable  or  necessary. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  to  which  I  shall  now  beg  your  no- 
tice is  this  TVeatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  George 
Chandler.  It  was  printed  in  1780,  and  is  extremely  well 
arranged  and  ably  composed,  for  that  period*  This  work 
cannot,  however,  be  quoted  as  an  authority  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  at  the  present  day,  and  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  methodical  manner  in  which  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  classified,  and  for  those  glimmer- 
ings of  pathological  precision  founded  on  accurate  diagnosb 
and  philosophical  arrangement,  which  were  subsequently, 
and  for  the  first  time,  properly  and  effectively  developed 
in  the  useful  volumes  of  Mr.  Wardrop.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  author  mentions  that  two  forms  of  inflammation 
of  the  eye  sometimes  exist  in  connection  with  chancre  and 
gonorrhoea,  a  fact  which  had  never  occurred  to  the  observa- 
tion  of  Hunter  or  Pearson.  He  applies  the  term  transla- 
tive to  what  we  now  call  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  and  he 
distinguishes  as  symptomatic  the  syphilitic  iritis. 

The  great  work  of  Scarpa,  Suite  Principali  Molattie 
degli  Occhi,  first  appeared  in  1801,  and  was  then  held  in 
such  high  estimation  that  it  was  quickly  translated  into 
various  languages,  of  which  the  English  translation  by 
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Mr.  Briggs,  and  the  French  translation  by  M.  Leveille 
are  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  original  work.  The  wri-> 
tings  of  Scarpa  on  the  medical  treatment  of  diseajses 
of  the  eye,  will,  I  apprehend,  soon  cease  to  be  quoted. 
He  has  laid  too  much  stress  upon  local  remedies  and  has 
not  even  objected  to  recommend  many  of  the  loathsome, 
disgusting  and  absurd  compositions  which  constituted  the 
more  material  agents  employed  for  the  relief  of  ophthalmic 
complaints  by  many  of  the  oculists  of  olden  times.  His 
suggestions  in  reference  to  cataract  and  artificial  pupil, 
and  his  description  of  fongus  hoematodes  of  the  eye, 
possess,  however,  the  highest  value,  and  are  entitied  to 
that  respectful  applause  we  so  fireely  and  cheerfully  accord 
to  nearly  all  his  learned  labours. 

Mr.  Wardrop^s  scientific  work  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Eye,  was  published  in  1808;  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.  This 
valuable  book  has  accomplished  for  the  pathology  of  the 
eye,  what  the  immortal  work  of  Andral  has  effected  for 
general  pathology,  and  you  are  as  yet  scarcely  in  a  condi- 
tion to  appreciate  the  extent  of  your  obligations  to  its 
talented  author.  The  style .  of  the  writer  is  remarkably 
clear  and  simple,  his  views  of  disease  enlightened  and 
philosophical, — the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  most  judi- 
cious, and  its  scope  as  ample  and  comprehensive  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permits.  In  fact,  this  book  contains 
a  good  and  compendious  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  and  is,  moreover,  adorned  with  a  series  of  neat 
engravings  which  illustrate,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner, 
many  of  the  diseased  changes  to  which  the  organ  of  vision 
is  liable.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  succeeding  pub- 
lications these  volumes  will  always  be  held  in  great  estima- 
tion by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  humble  condition 
of  ophthalmic  knowledge  in  England  at  the  period  of 
their  publication. 
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I  shall  next  speak  of  the  Diciionnaire  OphtluU- 
^mologique  of  Wenzel,  which  was  published  in  1808. 
This  work  consists  of  two  octavo  volumes,  and  contains, 
for  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  a  very  good  definition 
of  nearly  aU  the  more  ordinary  terms  employed  by  writers 
on  ophthalmology,  a  correct  description  of  the  instruments 
used  in  ophthalmic  surgery,  aild  a  brief  account  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  operations  occasionally  re- 
quired for  their  relief  ice. ;  but  I  will  not  prolong  my 
notice  of  its  contents  but  quote  its  title  page,  which 
sufficiently  imfolds  the  objects  contemplated  by  its  in- 
dustrious author:  "Manuel  de  I'oculiste,  ou  dictionnaire 
ophthalmologique,  contenant  une  discription  anatomiquo 
de  Poeil;  une  definition  des  maladies  quiFafiectent;  des 
observations  particulidres  sur  les  medicamens  et  les  opera- 
tions qui  peuvent  les  gu^rir;  enfin  une  notice  des  auteurs 
qu^il  convient  de  consulter/'  You  will  at  once  perceive 
that  when  a  work  of  this  nature  becomes  necessary,  the 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  it  relates  must  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  you  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
cognize the  utility  of  a  production^ which  comprises  so 
much  requisite  information  on  a  very  diffuse  and  extensive 
subject  in  so  compact  and  accessible  a  form. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Saunders  On  same  prac- 
iicalpmnU  relating  to  diseases  of  the  ejfe,  was  printed  in 
the  year  1811,  and  is  allowed  to  have  done  much  towards 
the  difiiision  of  ophthalmic  knowledge.  Although  he  has 
oiJy  considered  a  few  diseases  there  is  a  perspicuity  of 
arrangement,  minuteness  of  description,  accuracy  of  diag* 
nosis,  and  propriety  of  treatment  embodied  in  his  remarks, 
which  place  them  in  decided  advance  of  the  works  on  the 
same  subject  of  every  preceding  writer  in  this  country. 
But  whilst  paying  this  just  tribute  of  approbation  to  this 
talented  and  excellent  individual,  I  must  not  omit  to  state 
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that  the  observations  of  his  friend  and  editor  Dr.  Farre 
constitute  a  very  valuable  part  of  what  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  work  of  Mr.  Saunders.  To  Dr.  Farre  we  are 
indebted  for  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  ophthalmic 
maladies,  and  for  suggesting  the  use  of  calomel  in  com- 
bination with  opium  as  a  means  of  arresting  inflammation 
of  the  iris  and  deep  seated  textures  of  the  eye,  and  of 
removing  some  of  its  effects ;  and  to  Mr.  Saunders  we  owe 
the  deepest  obligation  for  havuig  urged,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  necessity,  and  for  having  pointed  out  the 
advantages,  of  operating  upon  infants  suffering  from 
congenital  cataract 

The  work  of  Sir  W.  Adams  Oi  Ectrapiumy  artificial 
pupily  and  cataract  wp^Q9xeA  in  1812, — and  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  respectful  consideration.  I  dislike  as  much  as  any 
one  the  reputed  practices  of  this  titled  oculist,  but  I  cannot 
at  the  same  time  forget  that  he  has  made  me,  in  common 
with  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  greatly  his 
debtor  by  his  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  two  first  sub- 
jects of  his  treatise.  His  remarks  on  ectropium  and 
artificial  pupil  are,  for  the  most  part,  original,  ingenious, 
and  practical,  and  will  ever  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  on  those  subjects. 

The  Traits  des  maladies  des  YeuXj  of  M.  Demours,  was 
published  in  1818,  and  appeared  certainly,  in  a  very 
imposing  and  voluminous  form.  This  somewhat  pompous 
production  is  not  absolutely  destitute  of  merit,  but  that 
merit  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  its  extraordinary 
size  and  very  great  expensiveness.  There  are,  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  a  few  sensible  and  original  re- 
marks respecting  the  development  and  the  minute 
anatomy  of  certain  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  some 
useful  information  relating  to  the  nature  of  its  maladies  may 
be  collected  by  the  diligent  reader,  but  the  arrangement  of 
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the  subject  is  defective,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  des- 
criptions of  disease  are  long  winded  and  inexact,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  absurd,  inefficient,  and  incorrect. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the 
Practical  Treatise  an  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Vetch, 
which  was  published  in  1820.  Although  this  work  treats 
only  of  some  ophthalmic  maladies  and  is  by  no  means  so 
correct,  comprehensive,  and  learned,  as  the  more  recent 
publications  of  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie,  it  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  containing  much  sound  practical  information 
respecting  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  more  important 
affections  of  the  eye.  The  chapters  on  those  forms  of 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  attended  with,  and  cha- 
racterized by,  a  much  increased  discharge  from  its  surface, 
comprise  far  more  information  than  can  be  found  in  the 
work  of  any  preceding  writer  upon  the  same  subjects,  and 
will  long  constitute  a  useful  source  of  reference.  You  will 
find,  in  these  valuable  Chapters j  the  essence,  or  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  the  seeds  of  many  very  recently 
announced  discoveries  relating  to  the  treatment  of  these 
forms  of  conjunctival  inflammation. 

In  the  year  1820  Mr.  Travers  published  his  useful 
Synapsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye^  and,  without  having 
undergone  much  correction  or  alteration,  it  has  already 
passed  through  several  editions.  Now,  many  works  which 
were  printed  several  years  ago,  and  which  were  very 
desenredly  popular  at  the  time  they  flrst  appeared,  require, 
if  subsequent  editions  are  called  for,  that  the  information 
they  then  contain  be  *^  brought  down  to  the  present  time,** 
and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Travers,  that  it  will 
be  improper  to  neglect  this  custom  when  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  This 
book  is  not  certainly  distinguished  by  any  very  important  ori- 
ginal remarks,  neither  does  it  contain  any  material  and  new 
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information  which  was  unknown  to  welUinformed  practi- 
tioners at  the  time  it  first  appeared — ^in  fact,  some  parts  of 
it,  aad  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  malignant 
affections  of  the  eye,  are  disfigured  by  fanciful  and  erro- 
neous notions  of  pathology,  and  are  now  only  perused  to 
mark  the  progress  of  improvement  on  these  obscure  and 
interesting  subjects.  However  it  must  be  admitted  that 
another  edition  of  this  work,  containing  the  enlarged 
experience  of  its  author,  and  divested  of  the  errors  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  and  enriched  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  new  and  philosophical  views  of  pathology 
which  have  recently  resulted  from  the  scientific  labours  of 
many  members  of  our  profession,  would  constitute  a  useful 
addition  to  ophthalmic  literature. 

In  the  year  1823  or  1824,  Mr.  Lawrence  commenced 
the  delivery  of  that  systematic  and  well-known  course  ot 
lectures  on  ophthalmology,  which  formed  the  basis  of  this, 
his  recent  work — ^beyond  comparison  the  most  useful  and 
learned  of  all  his  valuable  writings.  Yes,  I  am  justified  in 
terming  this  work  a  very  learned  production,  for  it  com- 
prises an  immense  mass  of  information,  deduced  firom 
almost  every  ophthalmic  authority  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  labour  incurred  to  collect,  and  the  judgment 
required  to  select,  the  opinions  of  the  numerous  writars 
whose  statements  are  referred  to  in  this  elaborate  volume, 
are  entitled  to  great  praise.  Perhaps,  however,  the  work 
is  too  learned ;  at  least  I  am  tempted  to  regret  that  its 
talented  author  has  not  drawn  more  largely  firom  his  own 
abundant  stock  of  knowledge — ^the  knowledge  his  own 
acute  observation  and  ample  experience,  combined  with 
his  capacity  and  habits  of  reflection,  have  enabled  him  to 
acquire.  Society  is  deprived,  I  had  almost  said  defirauded 
of  a  rich  treasure,  when  a  truly  original  and  vigorous 
intellect  expends  its  powers  in  compilation.     What  should 
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we  not  have  lost  if  Hunter,  and  Abemethy,  and  Charles 
Bell,  had  merely  collected  with  judicious  care  the  opinions 
of  the  various  authors  who  had  particularly  attended  to 
the  subjects  which  they  subsequently  investigated  with 
such  signal  and  splendid  success?  You  will  understand 
me,  then,  to  say,  that  the  amazing  industry,  profound 
learning,  and  vast  research  evinced  throughout  Lawrence's 
IVeatise  an  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  are  among  its  hum- 
bler qualities. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  elaborate  Lectures  on  the  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye  were  first  printed  in  1823;  and  as 
respects  the  small  number  of  diseases  of  which  they  treat, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  most  judicious  and  laborious 
compilation,  joined  to  the  product  of  his  own  great  practical 
knowledge.  We  have  no  work  in  the  English  language 
which  comprises  a  more  full  and  masterly  account  of  cataract 
and  artificial  pupil — an  account  in  which  the  most  learned 
and  diligent  compilation  is  very  agreeably  blended  with 
useful  original  practical  observations — ^than  is  contained  in 
the  elaborate  articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these 
•two  important  subjects  in  these  lectures  of  Mr.  Guthrie. 

This  large  book  of  Mackenzie's — ^his  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye — ^was  published  three  years 
ago,  and  as  yon  may  perceive,  is  most  comprdbensive  in 
its  plan  and  methodical  in  its  arrangement  However,  it 
contains  much  irrelevant  mattra^ — ^much  inlbrmation  wbidi 
is  by  no  means  pertinent  to  the  subject  its  aptfaor  professes  to 
discuss;  and,  moreover,  its  material  and  comparatively 
trifling  parts  are  placed  too  much  upon  a  leveL  In  endear 
vouring  to  communicate  this  equality  of  importaiaee  io  the 
numerous  and  diversified  branches  of  an  eztennve  subject, 
its  minor  divisions  are  veiy  goierally  exalted  and  discossed, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  at  the  expense  of  (hose  other 
parts  which  are  of  infinitely  greats  consequaice.    1  shall 
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have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  so 
frequently  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  that  it 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  engage  in  a  prolonged  ana- 
lysis of  the  various  sections  of  his  voluminous  treatise,  on 
the  present  occasion.  No  one  can  be  more  willing  than  I 
am  to  admit  the  merits  of  this  learned  treatise,  but  I  am 
bound  to  declare  my  firm  conviction  that  it  contains  many, 
very  many  statements  which  its  author  would  now  be  glad 
to  have  omitted,  and  I  am  confident  it  by  no  means  com- 
prises a  sufi&ciently  full,  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
the  many  recent  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  articles  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  Cooper's 
Surgical  Dictionary  are  very  elaborate,  and  the  informa* 
tion  they  contain  is  selected  with  great  judgment.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  these  articles  consist  of  a 
most  learned  and  laborious  compilation,  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance,  they  furnished  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  a  large  and  useful  store  of  informa- 
tion which  was  previously,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible 
to  many  of  them.  The  great  advantage  of  having  the 
opinions  of  nearly  every  distinguished  ophthalmologist 
collected  together  in  so  small  a  space  was  at  once  appre- 
ciated, and  for  many  years  the  articles  on  the  eye  in  this 
admirable  dictionary  contained  the  fullest,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  correct  and  authentic  source  of 
information  on  ophthalmic  subjects  which  was  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.  But  you  will  not  forget  that, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  have  written  large  and  valuable  works  on 
diseases  of  the  eye,  which  have  taken  firom  these  articles 
in  Cooper^s  great  publication  the  proud  and  merited  pre- 
eminence they  formerly  possessed. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  mc  to  mention  that  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  books  I  have  just  now  briefly  introduced  to 
your  notice  many  other  large  works  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
have  been  published  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  which 
the  science  of  ophthalmology  has  derived  many  material 
improvements.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Langenbeck, 
Himley,  Jaeger,  Ph>chaska,  Weller,  Graef,  Rust,  Walther, 
Hesselbach,  Hosp,  Backhausen,  Jacobson,  Ammon, 
Jnengkeu,^  Baerens,  and  Clemens,  for  their  contributions 
to  this  useful  and  interesting  department  of  professional 
knowledge. 

I  do  not  profess,  in  this  introductory  discourse,  to  men- 
tion every  individual  by  name  who  has  assisted  to  place 
ophthalmic  science  in  its  present  advanced  position,  for 
that  would  indeed  be  a  laborious  task,  much  less  can  I 
specially  refer  to  those  minor  authorities  who  have  contri- 
buted their  feeble  aid  to  the  promotion  of  this  good  work. 
This  is,  however,  the  less  necessary  here,  as,  when  dis- 
cussing the  various  subjects  comprised  in  this  course  of 
lectures,  it  will  be  requisite  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
their  details,  and  published,  as  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vation and  researches,  any  materiaUy  usefid  or  interesting 
information. 

Do  not  imagine  that  because  ophthalmic  science  has 
recently  made  rapid  advances,  it  is  by  any  means  per- 
fect, and  that  it  presents  a  barren  field  for  the  exercise  of 
your  ingenuity  and  the  expenditure  of  your  labour.  Look 
at  the  improvements  which  have  very  lately  been  intro- 
duced merely  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  diseases; — 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  strychnia  in  certain  fomls  of 
amaurosis  and  ptosis ;  the  application  of  the  strong  nitrate 

*  This  author  has  published  two  large  and  highly  meritoricms  works 
connected  with  ophthalmic  practice — one  on  the  diseases,  and  the 
other  on  the  operative  surgery  of  the  eye. 
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of  silver  ointment  in  the  cure  of  many  acate  and  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  more  particularly,  in  such  as 
are  attended  with  a  much  increased  discharge  from  that 
membrane;  the  employment  of  tiurpentine  in  iritis  and 
inflammation  of  the  deep  seated  textures  of  the  eye ;  the 
administration  of  the  sul])hate  of  quina  and  iodine  in 
various  strumous  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  many 
of  which  were  previously  most  improperly  treated  by  mer- 
cury given  to  the  production  of  ptyalism;  the  local 
application  of  the  sulphate  of  cadmium  in  nebula  and 
albugo  of  the  cornea;  &c. — and  deduce  from  these 
cheering  facts  grounds  of  perseverance  and  sources  of 
encouragement  and  emulation.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
the  power  of  all  to  communicate  a  great  portion  of  in- 
formation, but  most  of  us  may  contribute  a  little,  and, 
provided  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  be  augmented, 
whether  by  the  aggregation  of  minute  quantities  or  of  a 
few  larger  contributions,  its  judicious  difitision  wiU  equally 
tend  to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  calamity  and  lighten  the 
load  of  sorrow  and  suflering  so  many  of  our  feUow-beings 
are  destined  to  sustain :  and,  I  presume,  I  am  not  addres- 
sing any  one  this  evening  who  is  prepared  to  deny  that 
this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  paramount  object  of  our 
professional  exertions. 

There  are  still  three  other  books  which  I  cannot  omit 
to  introduce  to  your  notice.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
DescripHo  Anatomica  Oculi  Humani  Icanibus  illustraia, 
of  Zinn ;  the  second  is  the  lames  Oculi  Humani^  of 
Soemmerring.  These  two  works  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
confined  to  an  anatomical  account  and  a  delineation  of 
the  eye,  and  for  minuteness,  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
description,  and  fidelity  and  beauty  of  representation,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  As  mere  specimens  of  art,  these 
engravings  of  Soemmerring  are  truly  wonderful,  and  it 
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has  rarely  happened  that  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  ana- 
tomist have  been  so  successfully  supported  by  the  perse- 
verance and  ingenuity  of  the  artist  Here  is  a  collection 
of  papers  on  various  points  connected  with  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  diseases  of  the  ey&— the  Scriptores  Oph- 
thabnologici  Minores,  edited  by  Dr.  Radius, — and  it  is 
indeed  well  worthy  your  careful  study,  when  you  have 
obtained  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  so  ingeniously  and  elaborately  treats.  It  is  in  a  great 
measure  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  minute  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of 
the  eye,  and  is  replete  with  able  and  interesting  essays  on 
many  abstruse  and  obscure  points,  which  were  previously 
very  little  understood.  Many  subjects  which  writers  of 
large  Treatises  on  the  Eye,  have  generally  appeared 
anxious  to  avoid,  or,  at  least,  solicitous  to  discuss  with  the 
most  respectful  brevity,  are  examined  by  the  authors  of 
these  Essays  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and  it 
most  be  admitted  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  their  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  their  diligence  and 
learning.  In  short,  this  coUecHon  of  Papers  contains  a 
mass  of  carious  and  useful  information  on  many  points 
which  have  been  least  successfully  elucidated  by  the  in- 
quiries of  preceding  writers. 

One  of  the  most  recent  works  composed  bv  a  professed 
oculisty  is  this  book  of  Semy's ;  it  is  written  by  J.  B.  Semy, 
M.  D.,  ocuUst,  and  was  printed  in  1809,  and  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  work  you  would  expect  an  ocuHst  to  write.  It 
contains  none  of  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of 
disease,  and  sound  principles  of  treatment  which  dis- 
tinguish the  ophthalmological  writings  of  Lawrence  and 
Travers  and  Wardrop,  but  consists  of  confused  and  im- 
perfect descriptions  of  some  maladies,  and  an  account  of 
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their  treatment,  (little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  dis- 
gusting and  useless  or  mischievous  local  applications), 
based  on  the  narrowest  and  most  contracted  notions  of 
pathology ;  such,  indeed,  as  none  but  a  mere  oculist  would 
or  could  have  entertained. 

I  have  here  the  work  of  Dr.  Frick,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  some 
others,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  and  as  I  am  confident 
you  will  not  misinterpret  the  language  of  honest  and  tem- 
perate criticism,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  it  is  your 
duty,  as  economists  of  time,  to  avoid  their  perusal. 

And  now.  Gentlemen,  having  troubled  you  with  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  respecting  various  works  on  diseases  of  the 
eye,  I  shall,  during  the  remainder  of  our  time  this  evening, 
only  venture  to  detain  you  with  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  organ  of  visioib. 

As  the  textures  of  the  eye  are  somewhat  numerous, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  very  dissimilar,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  same  morbific  cause  would  be  likely  to 
produce  an  equal  efiect  upon  every  part  of  the  organ  at 
one  time,  nor  that  when  inflammation  takes  place,  such 
inflammation  will  assume  the  same  appearance  and  be 
influenced  by  precisely  the  same  treatment  when  it  arises 
in  difierent  situations.  We  find  that  an  agent  capable  of 
inflaming  one  texture  of  the  eye,  has  no  injurious  efiect 
upon  another,  and  we  also  occasionally  find  inflammation 
taking  place,  and  passing  through  its  various  stages  witb« 
out  at  all  implicating  any  texture  in  addition  to  that  first 
afiected;  and,  if  we  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  great 
variety  of  textures  composing  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
their  numerous,  peculiar,  and  diversified  fiinctions,  we  can^ 
not  be  surprised  that  its  diseases  are,  (Ij  of  course,,  admit 
the  exiatence  of  many  exceptions  to  this  rule)  as  respects 
each  other,'  so  separate  in  their  history,  distinct  in  their 
appearance,  variable  in  their  progress,  difierent  in  iheii 
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tormination,  and  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  cure  and  their 
diqposition  to  limit  their  action.  For  these  reasons,  I 
have  deemed  it  right  to  describe  the  diseases  of  each 
texture  separately ;  intending,  however,  in  the  course  of 
my  observations,  to  notice  that  complication  of  morbid 
a&ction  induced  by  the  progression  of  malignant  action, 
and,  also,  that  combination  of  disease  occasioned  by  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguity  and  its  modifi- 
cation by  constitutional  agency;  and  finally,  that. simul- 
taneous excitement  of  the  textures  of  the  eye  generally, 
which  sometimes  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  and 
which  is  termed,  ophthalmitis. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  select  the  most  marked  instances  of  particular  diseases — 
to  shew  you,  as  it  were,  single  and  specific  maladies  of  one 
individual  texture,  imconfounded  and  uncombined  with 
those  lesser  affections  of  other  and  neighbouring  parts 
which  are  so  often  associated  with  the  original  and  more 
important  malady  when  it  h&s  continued  for  a  certain 
period ;  and  here  I  may  again  remind  you,  that  this  parti- 
cipation in  abnormal,  and,  more  particularly,  in  inflamma- 
tory action,  is  especially  prone  to  occur  from  the  proximity 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  from  the 
existence  of  those  anatomical  relations  which  subsist 
between  its  respective  textures  and  with  which  you  are, 
I  trust,  well  acquainted. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  human  eye  is  composed  of 
various  membranes,  which  correspond  in  their  anatomical 
characters  to  membranes  of  the  same  generic  name  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  if,  after  its  anatomy  has  been 
explained — after  it  has  been  explained  to  you  that  two  of 
the  humors  of  the  eye  were  mere  secretions  and  that  the 
third  possessed  so  feeble  a  degree  of  vitality  that  its 
organization  has  been  frequently  questioned,  and  that  the 
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various  textures  of  the  eye  respectively  possessed,  in  their 
predominant  characters,  the  qualities  of  mucous,  serous, 
fibrous,  nervous,  and  vascular  membranes  in  general,  and 
also  that  one  of  them — the  cornea — ^was  so  dissimilar  to 
any  other  tissue  of  the  body  as  to  be  properly  designated 
sui  generis,  you  would  feel  very  much  surprised  if  I  were 
to  treat  of  the  inflammation  of  these  various  dissimilar  parts 
under  the  general  term  ophikdhnioj  limiting  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  outward 
appearance,  and  founding  my  opinion  of  its  nature  on  the 
same  circumstance ;  and  you  would,  no  doubt,  feel  con« 
vinced  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  was  ill  calculated  to 
elucidate  and  unfold  the  phenomena  presented  to  our 
notice  by  the  more  decided  symptoms  and  peculiarities 
connected,  as  its  distinguishing  characters,  with  each  dis- 
ease ;  peculiarities  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  consistently  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the 
anatomical  qualities  of  its  respective  parts  and  the  nature 
of  their  functions;  and  the  same  reasoning  will  equally 
apply  to  the  other  diseases  of  the  organ  of  vision,  not 
usually  considered  inflammatory. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  oph- 
thalmic pathology  is  the  establishment  of  the  distinction 
of  inflammation  of  the  separate,  the  individual  textures,  of 
the  eye.     We  now  distinguish  an  inflammation  of  the  eye 
not  merely  as  it  may  be  seated  in  a  mucous,  fibrous,  serous, 
vascular,  or  nervous  texture,  but  we  also  endeavour  to  discri- 
minate those  peculiarities  in  these  inflammatory  afiections, 
which  constitute  the  varieties  of  inflammation  of  any  one 
of  its  textures.    When  the  diseases  of  the  eye  were  hud- 
dled together  under  the  term  ophihalmyy  when  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  ophthaimy  was  intended  to  comprehend  and 
apply  to  nearly  all  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  whole 
of  its  tunics,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  a  confused,  most 
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coDtradiciofy,  and  very  uninstraciive  history  of  some  kind 
o/moibid  afiection  was  presented  to  the  reader's  attention. 
We  have  now^  however,  happily  arrived  at  a  much  greater 
accnracy  of  diagnosis,  and  very  properly  discriminate  the 
various  fonns  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  from  each  other, 
and  distinguish  the  inflammation  of  one  part  from  that  of 
its  neighbouring  stmctnres.  But,  as  I  have  previously 
remarked,  the  proximity  of  the  various  textures  of  the  eye 
to  each  other,  their  vascular  connexion,  and  their  functional 
and  sympathetic  associations,  combine  to  render  the  exten- 
sion of  morbid  action  to  many  of  these  textures,  an 
extremely  probable  occurrence  during  the  progress  of  any 
acute  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  organ  of  vision. 

In  studying  the  pathology  of  the  eye  in  that  mode  in 
which,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  studied, — that  is,  by 
due  reference  to  the  anatomical  qualities  of  the  part  dis- 
eased and  the  symptoms  which  attend  and  the  other 
events  and  circumstances  which  accompany  similar  mori)id 
aflections  of  Hie  same  texture  in  other  parts  of  the  body, — 
you  vrill  bear  in  mind,  that  whether  the  mucous,  the  serous, 
or  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  eye,  or  whatever  texture  of 
that  organ  may  be  affected,  there  are  certain  phenomena 
connected  with  the  inflammation  of  such  texture  which 
may  be  said  to  be  common  to  all  structures  of  a  like 
nature  wherever  situated;  and  these  phenomena  maybe 
termed  the  common  or  general  symptoms  which  are  essen- 
tial to  any  given  morbid  state  of  such  textures,  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  phenomena,  which  may  be  considered  to 
belong  to  a  specific  disease  of  a  particular  texture. 

If  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  organ  of  vision  be  not 
studied  and  classified  in  reference  to  the  textures  which 
eater  into  its  composition,  just  as  the  morbid  aflections  of 
other  parts  and  organs  are  investigated  and  arranged,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge 
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of  very  many  of  them,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
which  are  once  imderstood  cannot  be  remembered, — ^the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  of  which  they  consist  cannot  be 
associated  with  each  other,  nor  connected  with  their  appro- 
priate designation,  unless  witnessed  more  finequently  than 
practitioners  generally  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  But,  if  the  respective  textures  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  eye  are  accurately  distinguished,  and 
their  diseased  states  separately  examined,  a  great  part  of 
the  apparent  dijOSculty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject  is  at 
once  removed  and  the  task  becomes  comparatively  easy  of 
accomplishment  And  it  is  only  by  following  up  the  in- 
vestigation of  ophthalmic  maladies  in  this  manner  that  a 
much  more  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  than  we  at  present  possess  can  be  expected  to  be 
acquired.  The  systematic  method  in  which  pathological 
anatomy  is  now  cultivated,  proxoises  to  dispel  much  of  the 
mystery  and  confusion  which  formerly  retarded  the  study, 
and  rendered  the  diagnosis  of  disease  so  uncertain  and 
difficult,  and  in  no  department  of  our  profession  has  this 
improved  system  of  inquiry  and  research  induced  greater 
advantages  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  investigation 
of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

After  these  explanatory  remarks,  you  will  be  conscious 
that  when  I  speak  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  I  am  adverting 
to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  eye-ball  and  lining  the  palpebrse ; 
and,  again,  when  I  allude  to  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  you 
will  be  aware  that  the  strong  fibrous  investment  of  the 
transparent  humours  and  delicate  membranes  is  the  seat 
of  the  malady.  You  will,  in  short,  find  the  inflammatoiy 
diseases  of  the  eye,  at  their  commencement,  limited,  in 
many  instances,  to  a  particular  texture,  and  exhibiting,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  phenomena  and  passing  through 
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the  same  changes  as  may  be  aodoed 

takes  place  in  structmes  of  a 
situations 

Some  of  the  teztnres  of  the  cje 
with  the  state  and  diseases  of  the  coaslilHlkM :  far 
stance^  the  power  of  the  letina  is  boC 
Dished  and  sometimes  eren  totalty  destroyed, 
tion ;  and  great  impainneni  of  Tiaion  has  beca  kaovm  to 
take  place  as  a  conseqaence  of  ameaoniMea.  Hie  iris 
may  become  inflamed  as  a  lesult  of  sypUitic 
of  which,  indeed,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  ^^ 
secondaiy  symptoms.  Again,  the  seleiolica  m  rtrj  apt  to 
become  inflamed  in  ihemnatic  penons — it  is  m 
of  a  dense  fibnras    stmctuie,    mnch 

fibrous  textoies  which,  in  other  paitSy  are  cUcfly  obDozmis 
to  rheumatic  disease;   and  the  inflaannation  which  is 
usually  designated  rhemnatic  ofAthabna  ia^  in  &et,  an 
iuflaimnation  of  this  fihrons  tonic  of  the  gy#»— Ifce  f4>|fff^jfa 
Ithas,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  peculiar  diaiaclos 
and  symptoms^  and  reqmres  far  its  remoral  the  adminis- 
tetion  of  remedies  adapted  to  the  constitotioiial  ^JSffjttf  or 
tendency  by  which  it  is  produced  and  nmnimm^     Tins, 
iheUy  is  another  instance  of  ophthalmic  ^^^^e^^/ne  occasioned, 
and  influenced  in  all  its  stages,  by  the  condition  of  the 
constitution,  and  affecting  generally  only  that  part  of  the 
eye,  the  structure  of  which  corresponds  anatomicalfy  with 
that  texture,  which,  in  other  situations,  is  the  seat  and  is 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to,  the  same  malady.    You  will  find, 
too,  that  it  is  attended  with  a  condderable  degree  of  pain— 
a  much  greater  degree  of  pain  than  accompanies  inflam* 
nation  of  the  conjunctiva;   and  this  circumstance  will 
direct  you  in  -your  inquiries  after  the  seat  of  various 
inflammatory  affections  to  which  the  eye  is  subject. 
has  been  differently  explained  by  pathologists  and 
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ologists;  but,  as  respects  the  sclerotica,  I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  firmness  of  its  texture,  by  which  it  is 
prevented  from  sofficiently  yielding  to  the  suddenly  in- 
creased and  rapidly  increasing  size  of  its  blood  vessels, 
and  also  to  their  incapacity  to  relieve  themselves  by  dh- 
sion  and  secretion  to  the  same  extent  as  do  distended 
vessels  in  other  situations.  This  circumstance — that  is  the 
efiusion  and  secretion  of  various  matters  firom  the  inflamed 
part — is  well  exemplified  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
conjunctiva;  whenever  that  membrane  becomes  acutely 
inflamed,  the  softness  of  its  texture  readily  permits  it  to 
yield  to  the  distention  of  its  vessels,  whilst  their  plenitude 
is  relieved  either  by  an  increased  flow  of  its  natural  secre- 
tion, by  purulent  efiiisions  from  its  surface,  by  those 
eflbsions  or  depositions  which  occur  in  chemosis,  or  by  the 
formation  of  pustules.  Its  immediate  texture  also  admits 
of  some  deposition.  The  inflamed  iris  fi:equently  occasions 
intense  suffering,  for  it  is  a  highly  organized  part,  and 
possesses  large  nervous  supplies,  and  besides  its  natural 
stimulus  cannot  be  altogether  excluded ; — ^it  will  be  ex- 
cited, to  a  certain  extent,  by  that  stimulus  which,  in  its 
healthy  state,  maintains  the  due  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. And  its  connexion  with  surrounding  parts,  their 
sympathy  and  very  often  decided  implication  in  its  morbid 
conditions,  assist  in  giving  rise  to  that  acutely  painfiil 
sensation  and  extreme  intolerance  of  light  so  often  noticed 
to  exist  in  iritis ;  and  to  these  sources  of  suffering  may  be 
added  the  tension  of  the  external  tunics  from  a  sudden 
augmentation  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  the  structure  of  the  cornea  is 
peculiar — that  it  differs  from  every  other  texture  of  the 
body  and  is  therefore  termed,  m$i  generis ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  identity  in  its  pathological  conditions  to  those  of 
other  parts,  in  some  of  its  component  tissues ;  for  instance, 
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its  external  or  conjunctival  covering,  and  the  cellular 
membrane  which  connects  its  lamellas  to  each  other,  are 
liable  to  morbid  changes  which  preserve  the  characters  of 
the  diseased  alterations  those  tissues  undergo  when  situ- 
ated in  other  parts.  You  will  distinguish,  therefore,  the 
general  from  the  particular  pathology  of  this  part,  and 
remember  that  the  lamellar  texture  of  the  cornea'  alone 
presents  those  anatomical  and  pathological  peculiarities 
which  have  caused  the  structure  of  this  tunic  to  be  termed' 
sui  generis.  And  here  I  may  mention,  that  although  the 
external  covering  of  the  cornea  possesses  the  characters  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  its  inner  lining  those  of  a  serous 
membrane,  yet  they  are  both,  in  a  certain  degree,  assimi- 
lated to  the  texture  of  the  cornea ;  so  that  they  do  not,  in 
fia^t,  on  minute  examination,  present  in  a  well-marked 
form,  the  characters  of  the  class  of  membranes  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  This  deviation  firomi  the  perfect 
purity  of  type  exhibited  by  particular  tissues,  is  noticed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  one  cause  of  that 
modification  of  disease  which  has  contributed  to  render  its 
diagnosis,  in  many  instances,  difficult,  and  its  classification 
80  proverbially  imperfect. 

When  considering  the  diseases  of  the  retina,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  predominance  of  its  nervous 
over  its  vascular  structure ;  it  is  a  highly  nervous  part, 
and  is  therefore  extremely  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those 
states  of  the  system  which  particularly  implicate  the 
nervous  system.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
expanded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  impression  of  luminous  bodies. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  connected  with 
the  retina  which  it  is  desirable  to  remember  when  studying 
its  pathology. 

You  will  sometimes  find  that  after  a  patient  has  been 
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much  reduced  by  mercuiy,  and  particularly  if  he  be  under 
its  foil  iufluence,  that  he  will  be  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
sight,  which  will,  probably,  not  return  until  the  system  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  cleared  of  that  medicine  and  the 
strength  restored  by  tonic  and  invigorating  treatment. 
You  are  aware  also  that  an  undigested  meal  will  some- 
times  induce  blindness,  which  may  continue  until  the 
stomach  be  emptied  of  its  offending  contents.  During 
lactation  dimness  of  vision  will  now  and  then  occur,  parti- 
cularly if  the  individual  has  had  several  children  in  quick 
succession  and  continued  to  suckle  them  for  a  long  period. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  to  you,  in  subsequent 
lectures,  particular  instances  in  which  the  nervous  textures 
of  the  eye  have  been  seriously  impaired  and  enfeebled  by 
various  physical  and  mental  causes  and  especially  by 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  sjrmpathetic  influence  of 
the  constitution  upon  the  nervous  textures  of  the  eye,  I 
may  refer  to  the  sympathy,  the  very  close  sympathy, 
which  subsists  between  these  organs  under  the  existence 
of  disease.  If  a  particular  texture  of  the  eye  become  in- 
flamed and  continue  inflamed  for  a  certain  period,  and 
especially  if  the  health  become  impaired,  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  the  same  psprt  in  the  opposite  organ  will 
become  affected  with  a  similar  malady.  For  instance,  a 
person  may  have  acute  comeitis  in  one  eye,  and,  fiom  the 
character  of  the  disease  or  bad  management,  it  may  remain, 
and  after  a  time,  the  opposite  cornea  may  become 
inflamed.  And  again,  I  often  see  individuals  who  are 
nearly  blind  from  the  effects  of  chronic  iritis,  which, 
being  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  in  one  eye,  has 
eventually  occurred  in  the  other  and  destroyed  all  useful 
vision.  Of  course  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect 
to  the  maladies  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  is,  so  far. 
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an  additional  proof,  that  it  is  impossible  to  undeistaad  and 
successfolly  prosecute  the  study  of  ophthalndc  disease  by 
absolutely  restricting  our  attention  to  this  one  branch  of 
professional  knowledge. 

In  explaining  to  yon,  at  an  early  part  of  these  observa- 
tions, that  the  practices  of  mere  oculitU^  their  restricted 
views,  and  exclusive  local  treatment,  were  opposed  to  the 
correct  management  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  to  the  in- 
crease of  ophthalmic  knowledge,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
nearly  all  the  strictly  constitutional  affections  of  the  organ 
of  vision  are  scarcely  at  all  relieved  or  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  use  of  eye-salves  and  collyria,  and  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  attempt  their  cure  otherwise 
than  by  the  adoption  of  the  usual  means  for  the  removal 
of  their  cause,  that  is,  the  constitutional  malady.  I^  for 
instance,  gouty  or  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye  took 
place,  no  outward  application  alone  would  be  at  all  likely 
to  remove  it,  but  if  suitable  local  means  were  combined 
with  medical  treatment  adapted  to  the  morbid  character 
of  the  constitution,  then  the  alleviation  of  such  disease  may 
much  more  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  accomplished. 

And  now,  Grentlemen,  before  I  close  this  address,  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  propriety  of 
giving  a  separate  course  of  lectures  at  this  institution  on 
diseases  of  the  eye,  in  the  delivery  of  which  I,  as  far  as  I 
understand  my  own  motives,  am  influenced  merely  by  a 
conviction  of  its  utility.  It  remains  for  you  to  determine, 
by  your  attendance  upon  ihem,  or  otherwise,  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  continued;  but  I  shall,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, rest  satisfied,  that  in  giving  you  an  opportunity 
of  attending  them  I  have  discharged  a  duty  I  owe  alike  to 
the  governors  of  this  institution,  to  youriselves  as  medical 
students,  and  to  the  profession  to  which  I  belong. 

1  beg  of  you,  then,  not  to  furnish  me  with  an  apparent  apo 
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logy  for  neglecting  my  duty.  Prove  by  your  attendance  at 
lectures  on   diseases  of  the   eye   that  your    inclination,  i 

equally  with  the  regulations  of  our  medical  corporations^ 
urge  you  to  acquire  information  respecting  every  part  of 
the  profession  you  are  destineid  to  practice. — Surely  there 
is  no  one  present  who  would  be  content  with  the  mere 
attainment  of  that  knowledge  which  will  barely  qualify 
him  to  procure — a  diploma.  An  anxiety  to  obtain  an 
enlarged  and  philosophical  acquaintance  with  our  pro- 
fession, to  extend  the  boundaries  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering, 
involves  motives  of  the  highest  order,  and  I  will  not  affront 
you  by  comparing  the  pleasures  derived  from  so  pure  and 
noble  a  source  with  the  gratification  arising  from  the  mere 
pecuniary  advantages  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
such  knowledge. 

Although  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
ophthalmic  disease  is  sufficiently  recognized,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  acquiring  such  knowledge  through  the  medium 
of  the  small  number  of  lectures  usually  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  an  ordinary  course  of  surgical  instruction, 
generally  admitted,  yet  I  am  sometimes  told  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  diseases  of  the  eye  comprehends  so 
small  a  part  of  the  objects  included  in  a  medical  student's 
education,  that  he  has  scarcely  any  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  this  subject,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  attend  a  course 
of  .lectures  devoted  exclusively  to  its  consideration.  I 
should  certainly  be  very  imwilling  to  recommend  any 
student  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
ophthalmology,  if  I  thought  he  was,  by  any  peculiarity  of 
circumstances,  compelled  to  obtain  his  professional  educa- 
tion in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  I  should  certainly 
think  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil  for  such  an  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual to  be  ignorant  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  than  to  be 
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unacquainted  with  the  morbid  affections  of  organs,  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  whose  functions  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  a  state  of  health,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  maladies  of  which,  he  would,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  practice,  be  more  frequently  called  upon  to 
undertake.  Still  ignorance  upon  this  subject  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  an  evil  which,  in  its  consequences, 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  medical  practitioner  and  most  cala- 
mitous as  respects  his  patients. 

And  then  if  we  regard  the  influence  of  such  culpable 
ignorance  upon  society,  we  shall  find  sufficient  matter  for 
censure  and  regret  If  ignorance  of  ophthalmic  disease 
on  the  part  of  a  surgeon  prevent  him  from  averting  the 
injurious  effects  of  acute  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  the  evil  is  suflSciently  great  and  the  misfortune  painfully 
severe,  even  if  the  subject  of  the  injury  happen  to  be 
wealthy,  yet,  in  such  case,  the  calamity,  distressingly 
acute  though  it  be,  is  generally  mainly  confined  to  the 
unfortunate  patient;  but,  in  the  event  of  some  contagious 
or  epidemic  ophthalmic  disease  becoming  extensively 
prevalent,  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner may  become  a  source  of  immense  injury  to  society, 
by  securing  the  loss  of  vision  to  many  of  its  poorer  mem- 
bers, who,  whatever  may  be  their  youth,  and  health,  and 
vigour,  are  thus  permanently  thrown — absolutely  and 
entirely  cast — ^upon  the  benevolence  of  the  community. 

I  leave  it  to  the  records  of  our  profession  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
evils  occasionally  resulting  from  a  slight  and  inadequate 
acquaintance  with  ophthalmic  disease,  on  the  part  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  have  been  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  conduct  its  management  when 
such  disease  has  been  unusually  prevalent. 

You  may  be  told  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  diseases 
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of  the  eye  may  be  communicated  in  a  very  small  number 
of  lectures — that,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  visual  organs  may  be  sufficiently  discussed  and 
properly  comprehended  in  ten  or  twelve  lectures;  but  I 
may  inform  you  that  the  course  of  instruction  on  ophthal- 
mology, delivered  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Beer,  of 
Vienna,  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  lectures,  and  I 
may  strengthen  the  effect  of  this  statement  by  remarking 
that  his  discourses  did  not  by  any  means  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  ophthalmological  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  this  justly  celebrated  school. 

And,  now,  Gentlemen,  having  introduced  myself  to  your 
notice  in  this  somewhat  rambling  and  discursive  fashion, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great 
patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  listen  to  me,  and  to  promise,  for  the  future,  to  prosecute 
the  investigation  of  the  subjects  I  have  undertaken  to  dis- 
cuss, in  a  more  regular  and  systematic  manner.  I  shall 
not  indeed  attempt  to  elicit  your  applause  and  obtain  your 
confidence  by  a  pompous  parade  of  learning,  but  it  will  be 
my  earnest  wish,  my  anxious  and  constant  endeavour,  to 
communicate  to  you,  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  those 
facts  which  it  is  proper  and  important  that  you  should  know, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  which  I  have  myself  acquired 
by  diligent  reading  and  great  labour,  and  by  the  enjoyment 
of  an  unusually  ample  sphere  of  observation. 


CHAPTER  L 

ACUTE    INFLAMMATORY    DISEASES    OF    THE    CON- 

JUNCTIVA. 


SECTION   I. — SIMPLE  ACUTE   INFLAMMATION    OF   THE 

CONJUNCTIVA. 

Syn.    Acute  conjunctivitis, — Ophtlialmia  simplex. 

Preliminart  remarks. — I  have  stated  that  I  shall 
separately  discuss  the  diseases  of  the  various  stractures  of 
the  eye,  and  in  carrying  this  intention  into  effect,  I,  shall 
adopt  the  ordinary  method  of  first  investigating  the  mala- 
dies of  its  external  and  superficial  textures,  and  shall  then 
speak  of  the  affections  of  its  deeper-seated  parts. 

The  external  membrane  of  the  eye — the  conjunctiva — 
presents  a  surface  of  considerable  extent,  for  it  not  only 
covers  the  entire  anterior  aspect  of  the  eye-ball,  but  is 
reflected  upon  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  lids. 
The  mode  in  which  the  conjunctiva  passes  from  the  eye- 
ball to  the  palpebrse  furnishes  an  admirable  provision 
against  the  admission  of  foreign  bodies  to  the  back  part 
of  the  eye,  and  materially  promotes  the  facility  of  the 
movements  of  the  palpebrse  upon  the  globe.  If  the  con- 
junctiva were  not  reflected  from  the  eye-lid  to  the  eye-ball, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  oicul  de  sac  at  the  line  of  reflection, 
extraneous  substances  would  be  very  readily  transmitted 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  globe,  and  would  be  very^ 
likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  orbital  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  is  a  ser 
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and  most  painful* malady.  The  conjunctiva  is  divided 
into  three  portions,  named,  from  the  parts  upon  which 
they  pass,  its  corneal,  its  sclerotic,  and  its  palpebral 
divisions : — ^these  are  mere  distinctions  of  convenience,  and 
are  simply  intended  to  assist  the  memory,  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  and  pathology, 
and  to  secure  precision  of  language  in  communicating 
such  knowledge  to  others.  Now,  although  the  corneal, 
the  sclerotic,  and  the  palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva 
are  but  one  continuous  membrane,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  part  of  it  which  passes  over  the  cornea  is  very 
delicate  and  transparent,  and  in  it,  the  vesseb  which 
nourish  the  outer  lamina  of  the  cornea,  ramify. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  respecting  the  purposes  to 
which  the  conjunctive  membrane  is  subservient,  for  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  sofficientiy 
palpable,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct  attention  to 
the  importance  of  accurately  noticing  the  various  devia- 
tions in  the  characters  of  its  secretion,  which  occur  in 
connexion  with  the  diseases  of  that  membrane.  With  the 
qualities,  the  varied  properties  and  the  composition  of  mucus 
you  are  properly  acquainted,  and  the  mucous  secretion  of 
the  conjunctiva  does  not  appear  to  differ  at  all  materially 
from  that  of  other  parts.  In  a  state  of  health  it  is  secseted 
only  in  such  quantity  as  is  required  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  one  mucous  surface  upon  the  other,  but 
under  circumstances  of  disease  its  secretion  may  be  much 
increased  and  greatly  and  peculiariy  modified, — ^but  I 
shall  only  at  present  direct  attention  to  the  fact  in  this 
general  manner,  for,  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  and  limiting  the  characters,  the  quali- 
ties, the  varied  properties  of  perverted  secretion.  The 
natural  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  in  a  condition 
of  health  is  very  scanty  in  quantity,  may  become  much 
increased  under  the  influence  of  disease,  its  characters 
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may  become  strangely  and  variously  perverted,  pus  also 
may  be  secreted.  The  quantity  of  the  secretion  may  be 
either  diminished  or  increased — and  an  arid  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  not  merely  a  troublesome,  but  a  very  serious 
disease.  On  refering  to  dryness  (great  diminution  not  the 
absolute  absence  of  the  conjunctival  secretion)  of  the  con- 
junctiva your  attention  will  very  naturally  be  directed  to 
the  governing  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the 
function  of  secretion.  Thus,  then,  in  the  case  before  us, 
the  importance  of  anatomy  is  peculiarly  evident,  for  you 
will  at  once  revert  to  the  nervous  supply  of  the  conjunctiva 
in  determinuig  the  cause  of  its  deficient  secretion.  Here 
then  is  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  supply  of  the  con* 
junctiva  evinced  by  defective  secretion,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  by  any  eye-washes  and  eye-salves  which  the 
most  practised  oculist  can  supply. 

The  conjunctiva  from  the  mere  nature  of  its  texture  is 
liable  to  those  diseases  which  affect  other  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  is,  from  its  situation,  much  exposed  to  external 
injuries,  and  to  many  of  those  injurious  agencies  which  are 
prone  to  excite  inflammation  in  parts  possessing  similar  ana- 
tomical qualities.  From  this  statement  you  will  be  prepared 
to  expect  that  a  great  majority  of  its  diseases  are  of  an 
inflammatory  nature  and  that  many  of  them  are  attended 
with  a  change  in  the  qualities  and  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  its  secretion,  and  such  is  really  the  case,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  nearly  all  its  serious,  acute,  and  important 
maladies,  may  be  termed  inflammatory.  And  the  first  of 
these  diseases  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is 
conjunctivitis — 

Simple  acute  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva. — 
The  condition  of  disease  so  designated  is  an  acute 
inflammation,  of  the  most  simple  kind,  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  tiie  eye-ball 
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and  lining  the  lids,  not  possessing  any  particular  character 
occasioned  by  constitutional  peculiarity,  or  any  specific 
disease  of  the  system. 

Now  what  are  the  symptoms  of  this  simple,  form  of 
conjunctivitis  ?     In  the  first  place  there  will  be  a  slight 
redness  of  the  conjunctive  membrane ;  increased  lachiy- 
mation ;  some  intolerance  of  light ;  a  sense  of  dryness  of 
the  eye  and  uneasiness  in  moving  the  lids  upon  its  surface ; 
and  also  a  sense  of  itching  or  a  feeling  as  though  sand  or 
small  gritty  particles  were  insinuated  beneath  the  palpebral. 
N0W9  we  will  stop  to  review  the  etiology  of  the  latter  part 
of  these  various  effects  of  excitement     In  the  first  place, 
the  dryness  ef  the  eye — the  difficulty  of  moving  the  lids 
upon  its  surface — ^is  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  con- 
junctival secretion;   the  sensation  as  of  minute  foreign 
bodies  beneath  the  lids,  the  itching  or  scratching  (it  may 
the  one  or  the  other  as  the  conjunctival  vessels  may  be 
more  or  less  considerably  enlarged  &c.)  sensation  as  it  is 
termed  by  patients,  arises  firom  the  projection  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  conjunctiva  by  which  the  absolute  equality  of 
the    ocular    and    palpebral  surfaces  is  destroyed;    the 
increased  lachrymation  occurs  firom  the  sympathetic  ex- 
citement of  the  lachrymal  gland;  and  lastly,  the  slij^t 
intolerance  of  light  takes  place  firom  the  participation  of 
the  retina  in  the  general  excitement  of  the  eye. 

If  the  disease  continues,  the  redness  of  the  eye,  which, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  malady  was  caused  by  the  simple 
enlargement  of  a  few  of  its  blood  vessels,  extends  over  its 
whole  anterior  surface  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea ; 
the  intolerance  of  light  is  much  increased ;  the  lachry- 
mation is  exceedingly  profiise ;  and  the  uneasiness  occa- 
sioned by  the  movement  of  the  lids  upon  the  globe,  and  the 
sensation  of  pricking  or  scratching  is  proportionately  aug- 
mented.    And  finally,  if  the  disease  be  now  unchecked. 
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there  will  appear  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  other  parts — 
peihaps  of  tlie  cornea,  the  sclerotica,  or  the  iris — ^which 
may  have  participated  in  the  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

Such  is  an  outline — I  may  say,  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  more  prominent  symptoms,  and  of  the  progress  of 
simple  acute  conjunctivitis,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  them  more  in  detail. 

Redness. — ^The  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  is,  at  first,  most  considerable  at 
the  periphery  of  the  eye-ball ;  the  enlarged  vessels  become 
tortuous  in  their  course,  and  more  difiHise  in  their  ramifica- 
tions as  they  approach  the  cornea ;  they  project  fi'om  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  in  which  ihey  are  situated,  and 
may  be  readily  moved  in  connexion  with  that  membrane 
upon  the  sclerotic  surface  beneath.  You  will  remember 
that  when  the  conjunctiva  alone  is  inflamed,  however 
acute  such  inflammation  may  be,  its  vessels  stop  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  presents  one 
uniformly  red,  and  vividly  and  intensely  red,  surface — ^at 
all  events,  there  is  no  distinctly  formed  zonular  arrange- 
ment of  its  vessels  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  be 
clearly  defined  in  its  outline,  and  distinguished  firom  the 
general  redness  of  the  conjunctive  membrane. 

Pain, — ^With  respect  to  the  uneasiness  produced  by 
moving  the  lids  upon  the  eye-ball,  that  is  more  particularly 
distressing  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  for  after  a  time, 
the  conjunctiva  appears  completely  to  resume  its  secreting 
fanction,  and  thus  the  dry  uneasy  feeling  formerly  produced 
by  a  suspension  or  material  diminution  of  this  secretion,  is 
either  much  lessened  or  altogether  removed.  But  still  there 
is  pain  in  moving  the  lids.  You  know  that  in  a  natural 
state  of  parts,  the  palpebrs  are  frequently  and  rapidly 
moved  upon  the  globe  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom  that 
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we  are  frequently  unconscious  of  the  movements,  bul 
under  circumstances  of  disease,  the  performance  of  a  na- 
tural function  and  healthy  action  is  often  a  source  of  pain^ 
and,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  quick  and  often 
spasmodic  motions  of  the  lids  upon  the  globe  occasions 
great  uneasiness  when  the  conjunctiva  is  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  You  will  distinguish,  therefore,  a  sense  of 
suffering  produced  by  the  friction  either  of  inflamed  parts 
upon  each  other,  or  of  a  healthy  surface  upon  an  inflamed 
one,  from  the  uneasiness,  the  mere  uncomfortable  feeling, 
arising  from  a  diminution  or  suspension  of  the  conjunctival 
secretion.  The  uneasiness  complained  of  on  moving  the 
palpebrsB  upon  the  globe  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
is  owing  to  a  suspension  or  diminution  of  the  conjunctival 
secretion — the  suffering  occasioned  by  the  same  description 
of  movement  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  malady  results 
from  the  friction  of  one  inflamed  surface  upon  another, 
combined  with  the  increased  susceptibility,  the  augmented 
sensibility,  of  surfaces  so  circumstanced,  to  the  transit  of 
the  tears  over  them,  and  sometimes  also  from  an  increase  in 
the  temperature  of  the  lachrymal  fluid. 

Lachrymaiion, — Increased  lachrymation  attends  every 
stage  of  acute  conjunctivitis,  and  the  tears  are  not  only  in- 
creased in  quantity,  but  altered  in  quality ;  they  seem  to  be 
much  hotter  than  in  a  state  of  health,  and  to  have  acquired 
certain  irritating  properties.  But,  of  course,  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  over  which  they  flow  will 
cause  them  to  communicate  to  the  patient  a  sense  of  heat 
much  more  considerable  than  that  they  really  possess ; 
and,  again,  the  redness  and  the  eruptive  state  of  the  cheeks 
over  which  they  pass,  so  commonly  noticed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  less  owing  to  the  changed  qualities  of 
the  tears  to  which  these  effects  are  generally  attributed, 
than  to  that  irritability  of  the  patient's  system  which  is 
likely  to  attend  the  established  acute  form  of  conjunctivitis. 
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JEa:ien8wn  of  Disease, — ^Acate  conjunctiYitis  may  occa- 
sion ioflammation  of  other  parts,  and  will  then  be  charac- 
terized by  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  new  affection. 
There  may  be  acute  inflammation  of  the  subconjunctival 
cellular  membrane,  indicated  by  extreme  chemosis — 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  shown  by  its  nebulosity  and 
loss  of  polish — ^inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  declared  by 
an  aggravation  of  pain,  increased  intolerance  of  light, 
and  tension  of  the  eye-ball — ^inflammation  of  the  iris, 
marked  by  those  decided  symptoms  which  are  connected 
with  that  form  of  disease ;  &c. 

Effects  or  Modes  of  Termination. — ^The  disease  may 
degenerate  into  a  chronic  form — it  may  give  rise  to  vascu- 
larity, opacity,  or  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and,  in  short, 
by  originating  new  maladies,  it  may  constitute  the  first 
and  also  the  remote  cause  of  the  various  effects  of  the  more 
acute  and  important  affections  of  the  eye,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  future  lectures.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
connected  with  or  produced  by  simple  acute  conjunctivitis 
will  vary  with  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  constitutional  character  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  takes  place.  A  certain  amount  of  disturbaiice  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  pain  in  the  head  and  more  or  less  gene* 
ral  febrile  irritation,  are  usually  present,  but  all  these  symp- 
toms differ  so  much  in  their  grade  of  intensity  in  different 
instances,  that  it  would  be  tedious  and  difficult  to  ipention 
them  in  detail  or  describe  them  at  all  minutely,  and  it 
would  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  already  pointed  out 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  disease  of  any  other  parts  of 
the  eye  with  which  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  liable  to  be  confounded  is,  sclerotitis.  You  would 
distinguish  the  disease  under  consideration  from  inflamma- 
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lion  of  the  sclerotica^  the  colour  ofits  vessels,  which,  you 
know,  are  bright  scarlet,  whilst  those  of  the  sclerotica  are 
of  a  purple  appearance  \'^from  their  situation — ^they  are 
placed  upon  and  within  the  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  moved 
with  it  upon  the  eye-ball,  those  of  the  sclerotica  are  deeper 
seated,  the  conjunctiva  may  be  moved  upon  them,  whilst 
they  only  follow  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball  \—from  their 
arrangement — they  are  first  perceived  at  the  periphery  of 
the  eye-ball,  and  are  most  abundant  there,  those  of  the 
sclerotica  are  first  observed  near  the  margin  of  the 
cornea ;  and  finally  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva 
are  less  direct — more  tortuous — ^than  are  those  of  the  in- 
flamed sclerotica. 

In  saying  that  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva 
are  first  perceived  at  the  circumference  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
subsequently  extend  to  and  ramify  around  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  I  ought  to  mention  that  this  is  usually  noticed, 
but  sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  too  rapid, 
— the  symptoms  of  the  afiection  are  established  too  sud- 
denly— ^to  fiimish  us  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  more 
than  just  notice  tliat  the  largest  vessels  and  the  greatest 
number  of  them  are  placed  at  the  peripheiy  of  the  globe 
at  an  early  period  of  the  malady.  When  the  disease  is 
fiilly  developed  in  its  most  acute  form,  the  conjunctiva 
presents  one  uniformly  and  equally  red  surface,  or  rather, 
it  presents  a  vividly  bright  vermilion  appearance.  You 
will  also  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
firom  sclerotitis  by  other  symptoms,  for,  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease, the  dryness  of  the  eye-baU,  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  moving  the  lids  upon  it,  and  the  pricking  or  scratching 
sensation  as  though  sand  were  beneath  the  lids,  is  either  not 
noticed  or  scarcely  at  all  perceived,  whilst  in  conjunctivitis, 
these  symptoms  are  present  to  a  distressing  extent;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pain,  the  sense  of  tension  and  intolerance  of 
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light,  are  peculiarly  severe  and  annoying  in  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotica,  whilst  they  scarcely  provoke  Uie  slightest 
uneasiness  in  conjunctivitis. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva may  extend  to  the  sclerotica,  and  it  is  right  that 
you  should  be  informed  that  although  I  am  describing  the 
diseases  of  each  texture  of  the  eye  separately  yet  you  will 
not  always  find  them  so  limited  in  the  course  of  your 
practice ;  but  if  I  were  not  to  adopt  this  plan,  you  would 
be  quite  unable  to  comprehend  and  distinguish  the  nu- 
merous maladies  to  which  the  organ  of  vision  is  liable.     If 
I  first  describe  the  symptoms  of  each  form  of  disease  of  the 
separate  textures  of  the  eye,  and  subsequently  point  out 
those  which  are  usually  associated  with  its  more  common 
combinations  of  morbid  afiection,  you  will  be  prepared,  I 
trust,  when  you  witness  such  combinations  of  disease  to 
attach  to  each  malady  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  it — 
to  select  the  symptoms  connected  with  separate  maladies 
and  attach  to  each  of  them  their  proper  share  in  producing 
the  aggregate  disease,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  predominant 
affection^  and  educe  the  comparative  date  and  severity  of 
each.    I  repeat,  then,  that  when  the  conjunctiva  is  acutely 
inflamed,  the  sclerotica  is  very  liable  to  participate  in  the 
disease,  chiefly  firom  its  contiguity  and  the  vascular  con- 
nexions subsisting  between  these  parts ;  and  in  such  case 
you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  colour,  situation,  arrangement,  and  so 
on,  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  with  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
trast   In  such  an  instance  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to 
confound  the  moveable,  prominent,  scarlet  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva,  with  the  fixed,  purple,  covered  vessels  of  the 
sclerotica. 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  from  that  of 
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neighbouring  parts,  it  will  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  the  subject  of  diagnosis,  that  I  should  just  men- 
tion that  the  other  varieties  of  conjunctivitis  are  distin- 
guished  from  that  under  consideration,  by  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  discharge  proceeding  from  the  inflamed 
surface  or  by  other  sufficiently  distinctive  symptoms,  so  that 
they  are  only  liable  to  be  confoimded  by  an  extremely 
ignorant  or  a  culpably  inattentive  person. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  will  always  be  favourable  so  long  as  other 
textures  are  not  involved,  the  patient  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  hcalthi  and  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  requisite 
treatment.  But  if  the  health  is  much  deranged,  if  the 
constitutional  symptoms  run  high,  if  other  parts  have 
become  involved,  or  if  the  patient  be  incapable  of  bearing, 
or  unwilling  to  submit  to,  the  necessary  remedial  measures, 
the  progni>sis  will  be  more  or  less  unfavourable.  In  very 
many  instances  of  this  disease  which  fall  under  our  care, 
(and  in  its  slighter  forms  it  is  more  frequently  witnessed 
than  any  other  variety  of  ophthalmic  malady),  the  symp- 
toms are  speedily  removed  by  the  judicious  application  of 
a  few  simple  remedies,  without  leaving  behind  any  impair- 
ment of  vision  or  any  injurious  efiect  whatever. 

Causes, — What  are  the  causes  of  conjunctival  inflam- 
mation ?  I  have  told  you  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
iunctiva  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion— that  it  is  liable  to  the  maladies  which  affect  mucous 
membranes  in  general,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to 
external  injuries  and  to  the  o}>eration  of  many  sources  of 
mechanical  irritation. 

In  reading  some  books  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  you  will 
find  that  many  pages  are  occupied  in  detailing  the  causes 
of  inflammation  of  the  conjimctiva,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  may  be  readily  excused  for  rising  from  the  perusal  of 
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such  works  with  a  conviction  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
determine  what  is  not  a  cause  of  inflammation  of  this 
texture.     I  shall  only  attempt  to  classify  the  more  import 
ant  of  them. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  what 
are  termed  the  exciting  causes  of  ophthalmia  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  produce  the  disease  in  the  absence  of  a 
particular  state  of  health.  You  will  see  very  many  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  employment,  whose  eyes  are  exposed 
to  the  same  source  of  irritation^  and  yet  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  individuals  thus  exposed  will  suffer  from 
ophthalmia ;  and  so  with  respect  to  disease  of  other  parts^ 
there  is  required  a  certain  state  of  health — an  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  constitution  to  permit  the  efficient  influence 
of  the  morbific  agent — in  order  that  the  local  disease  may 
be  developed.  It  is  to  such  a  state  of  system,  a  state  of 
system  predisposed  to  the  reception  of  diseased  action, 
that  my  remarks  more  particularly  apply ;  and  a  system  so 
situated  in  reference  to  the  organ  of  vision  may  be  consi- 
dered to  constitute  a  predisposing  cause  of  ocular  inflam- 
mation. 

Let  me  take  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  a  predisposing  and  exciting  cause  of  ophthalmic 
inflammation,  as  exemplified  in  performing  the  operation 
of  extraction  upon  a  subject  duly  prepared  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  one  in  whom  such  preparation  has  been  neg- 
lected. A  person  of  a  full  habit,  with  furred  tongue,  and 
disturbed  stomach  and  bowels,  may  require  an  operation 
for  the  extraction  of  the  lens.  The  surgeon  to  whom  he 
applies  for  this  purpose  perhaps  neglects  to  lower  the 
system,  and  to  correct  the  faulty  state  of  the  bowels,  and 
performs  the  operation  without  the  ceremony  of  delay. 
Under  these  presumed  circumstances  what  is  likely  to 
happen  ?     Why,  the  operation  will  be  very  probably  quite 
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sttccesslesB.  Acute  inflammatJon  will  take  place,  which 
will  be  maintained  by  the  faulty  state  of  the  constitutioii, 
and  the  eye  will  perhaps  either  be  much  injured  or  totally 
destroyed.  But  had  due  precautions  been  adopted  in  tlie 
management  of  the  case  prior  to  the  operation,  although 
the  same  amount,  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  local  injury 
had  been  then  inflicted,  although  the  eye  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  exciting  cause  of  disease,  either  no 
acute  inflammation  would  have  followed,  or  none  which 
remedies  would  not  have  decidedly  controlled.  That  is, 
presuming  the  operation  had  been,  in  both  instances, 
equally  well  and  properly  performed.  Such,  then,  is  an 
illustration  of  what  are  termed  the  predisposing  causes  of 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  having  drawn  attention 
to  the  principle  on  which  they  operate  in  producing  such 
an  effect,  I  need  not  stop  to  point  them  out  in  detail. 

Various  sources  of  mechanical  irritation  give  rise  to 
conjunctivitis,  such,  for  instance,  as  working  in  apartments 
in  which  a  great  quantity  of  lime,  metal  or  other  dust  is 
floating — and  also  the  vapours  of  various  substances  at 
which  difierent  artisans  are  employed.  Again,  inequalities 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  inversion  of  the  eye-lashes, 
tumours  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  &c.,  are  occasional 
causes  of  acute  conjunctivitis ;  and  so  also  are,  exposure 
of  the  eyes  to  sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  and  to 
the  influence  of  a  cold,  moist,  atmosphere  as  in  windy, 
rainy  or  sleety  weather.  And  then,  again,  certain  employ- 
ments have  a  tendency  to  excite  conjunctivitis,  such  as 
those  of  tailors,  shoe-makers,  engravers,  working-jewellers, 
gilt*toy  makers,  &c.,  and  more  particularly  if  such  avo- 
cations are  followed  by  artificial  light 

Tumours  situated  near  the  tarsal  margin  are  veiy  liable 
to  excite  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  explained,  such  inflammation  will  be  exceed- 
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mgly  obstinate  and  perhaps  altogether  incurable  until  the 
tamour  is  taken  away.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  ex- 
tirpated such  tumours  where  the  eye  has  been  inflamed, 
and  although  the  cases  may  have  been  under  treatment 
several  months  previously  to  the  operation,  the  ophthal- 
mia has  often  subsided  on  the  removal  of  the  tumour 
without  the  application  of  any  eye-wash  or  the  use  of  any 
remedy  whatever. 

I  am  aware  that  i(  a  large  rough  tumour  existed  quite  at 
the  tarsal  margin,  or  if  a  tumour  projected  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  or  grew  from  its  surface,  and  excited  acute 
conjunctivitis,  the  cause  of  the  malady  would  be  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked  and  the  necessity  of  its  removal 
at  a  proper  period  would  be  sufficiently  apparent;  but  you 
will  not  always  be  prepared  to  concede  an  equally  in- 
jurious agency  to  a  tumour  which  is  not  situated  verg  near 
to  the  tarsal  margin,  which  is  neither  large  nor  rough  and 
unequal  upon  its  surface,  and  which  does  not  give  rise  to 
any  appreciable  inequality  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  of  preventing  this  one  source  of  dis- 
appointment, to  which  you  will  otherwise  bo  liable  in  the 
couise  of  your  practice,  that  I  am  desirous  of  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  removing  tumours  of  the  eye-lids, 
when  acute  ophthalmia  exists  and  which  refuses  to  yield 
to  the  usual  methods  of  treatment.  Tumours  in  the  eye- 
lids which,  neither  from  their  size,  their  situation,  their 
form,  or  the  character  of  their  surface,  appear,  a  priori, 
adequate  to  excite  ophthalmia,  are,  in  some  instances, 
subsequently  found  to  possess  such  capacity,  so  that,  I 
repeat,  when  inflammation  of  the  eye  exists  in  connection 
with  a  tumour  in  the  palpebra,  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
such  tumour  if  the  ophthalmia  be  obstinate  or  frequently 
relapse,  unless  indeed  some  more  evident  and  decidedly 
efficient  cause  of  the  malady  be  present. 
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I  saw  a  lady  some  time  ago  who  had  been  suffering 
from  repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  and  on  carefully 
examining  her  eye  when  she  first  called  upon  me,  I  dis» 
covered  a  small  tumour  near  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  I  divided  the  mucous  mem« 
brane,  and  there  immediately  escaped  a  small  vesicular 
body,  which  I  suppose  had  caused  the  ophthalmia,  inas- 
much as  the  lady  had  no  relapse  of  the  disease  afler  its 
removal. 

To  prove  how  necessary  it  is  to  examine  such  patients 
most  carefully  as  may  be  suffering  from  acute,  obstinate, 
or  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  I  shall 
relate  the  following  case.  A  young  man  received  what  he 
termed  ^'  a  lash  firom  a  thorn-branch^^  upon  the  eye,  which 
produced  some  ecch3nnosis  and  swelling  of  the  lids.  The 
gentleman  who  attended  him  adopted  such  measures  for 
his  relief  as  he  considered  to  be  necessary,  but  the  inflam- 
mation continued  violent  and  the  pain  severe,  and  he  then 
called  upon  me — ^it  was  at  this  {period  perhaps  a  week 
after  the  accident  had  taken  place.  I  found  the  upper  lid 
a  good  deal  puffed  and  the  eye  much  inflamed,  and 
prescribed  such  remedies  as  I  then  deemed  advisable.  I 
saw  this  person  again  in  a  few  days ;  the  eye  was  scarcely 
at  all  relieved  by  the  plan  of  treatment  I  had  recom- 
mended, and  he  greatly  complained  of  a  scratching  be- 
neath the  lid ;  taking  therefore  this  fact  into  consideration 
in  connexion  with  the  swollen  and  puffed  state  of  the 
superior  palpebra,  and  the  nature  of  the  accident,  I  con- 
jectured that  some  foreign  body  was  lodged  beneath  the 
upper  eye-lid,  I  therefore  careiuUy  raised  it,  and,  just  in 
the  sulcus  where  the  conjunctiva  is  reflected  firom  the  eye- 
lid to  the  eye-ball,  I  saw  a  small  thin  twig  about  the 
eight  of  an  inch  long,  which,  of  course,  I  removed.  This 
twig  had  been  no  doubt,  so  situated  from  the  time  the 
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accident  to  the  eye  took  place,  aad  bad  occasioned  tbe 
obstinate  and  painful  inflammation  from  which  he  had 
so  severely  suffered,  for,  on  its  removal,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  were  also  removed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  H. brought  his  child  to  me 

with  a  slightly  inflamed  state  of  the  left  eye,  which  had 
proved  very  obstinate.  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  case  that  I  was  requested  to  see  it,  and 
that  I  was  desired  to  examine  the  part  very  carefully.  I 
told  the  gentleman  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  me  to 
do  that,  and  I  thought  I  had  duly  complied  with  his 
particular  request,  or  rather  with  my  own  custom  in  such 
cases,  but  the  next  time  the  child  came  to  me,  I  removed 
a  hair  from  near  the  tarsal  margin,  which  had  escaped  my 
observation  when  I  first  saw  her.  It  grew  from  beneatb 
the  palpebral  conjunctiva  near  to  the  tarsal  margin,  and 
was  very  light  coloured,  and  extremely  short  and  delicate. 
Of  course  the  hair  capsule  was  misplaced,  and  the  bulb  of 
the  eye-lash  was,  in  consequence,  misdirected.  In  this 
instance,  the  eye-lash  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
m>uble,  was  so  small,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
my  forceps  to  touch  it,  so  as  to  remove  it,  and  Mr.  H. 
himself  could  not  see  it  until  I  had  placed  it  upon 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  I  mention  these  errors  of  mine  for 
your  benefit  and  I  sincerely  hope  none  of  you  will  commit 
so  many  blunders  as  I  have  done. 

Although  many  of  the  causes  of  conjimctival  inflam* 
mation  are  sufficiently  palpable,  yet,  in  many  cases,  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  malady  ; 
persons  whose  habits  are  regular,  whose  health  is  good, 
and  who  have  committed  no  deviation  firom  their  usual 
cautious  and  temperate  mode  of  living,  willnow  and  then  re- 
tire in  their  ordinary  health,  and  rise  in  the  morning  with  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  eye  ;  and  many  people  call  upon  us 
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with  inflamed  eyes  who  can  give  so  little  accotint  of  the 
cause  of  their  malady  that  they  are  compelled  to  say,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better  reason,  that  they  hare  taken  cold, 
which,  you  know,  accounts,  in  their  estimation,  for  the 
origin  of  every  malady  otherwise  unaccountable. 

I  remember  a  Lecturer  who,  after  having  enumerated 
rather  a  tiresome  catalogue  of  causes  of  a  particular  dis- 
ease, inadvertently  declared  that  it  sometimes  came  on 
without  any  cause  at  all,  meaning,  of  course,  if  you  will 
allow  me  so  to  explain  this  lapsus  linywe,  without  any 
detectable  cause,  and  I  may  tell  you  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  many  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis.  But 
you  will  always  ascertain  the  cause  if  you  can,  for,  its 
detection  will  not  only  give  a  character  of  propriety  to  your 
treatment,  but  will  also  often  communicate  to  it,  prompt 
and  successftd  efficiency. 

TVeatment. — ^You  will  remember  I  am  about  to  speak  of 
the  treatment  of  pure,  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva — I  shall  not  just  now  direct  attention  to 
the  management  of  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  to  the  relief 
of  those  symptoms  which  characterize  the  unchecked  pro- 
gress of  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  beg  you  to  notice  is  the  constitu- 
tional condition  and  habit  of  your  patient — surely  you 
would  not  treat  a  strong  plethoric  person  as  you  would 
manage  a  delicate  puny  individual,  for,  an  activity  of 
treatment  which  would  kill  the  one  by  its  severity,  might, 
from  its  mildness,  scarcely  take  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  other.  Ascertain,  I  repeat,  if  possible,  the 
constitutional  condition  of  your  patient,  remembering  that 
many  uterine,  gastric  and  intestinal  affections,  and  so  on, 
often  cause  the  disease,  and  that  remedies  directed  to  the 
removal  of  their  derangements,  will  sometimes  be  alone 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  cure  of  the  inflamed  eye. 
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We  will  suppose  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye 
take  place  in  a  strong  healthy  person,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion is  very  yiolent,  but  has  as  yet  extended  to  no  other 
part.  Now,  here,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  bleed 
• — ^to  take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  by  cupping— and  perhaps 
you  might  afterwards' — a  day  afterwards— direct  a  few 
leeches  to  be  applied  just  below,  that  is,  very  near  to,  the 
margin  of  the  inferior  palpebra.  You  might  then  apply  a 
blister  behind  the  ear,  if  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  or,  if 
both  are  diseased,  you  would  prefer  to  place  it  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  At  the  same  time  you  would  direct  the  eye 
or  eyes  to  be  bathed  frequently  with  warm  water;  and 
also,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  goulard 
water,  or,  if  there  is  much  pain,  you  might  prefer  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  opium,  or  a  decoction  of  poppies,  or  a 
fomentation  of  hops,  or  a  solution  of  the  extract  of 
hyoscyamus.  At  the  same  time  you  would  prescribe  a 
little  blue  pill  and  colocynth,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
tartarized  antimony,  or  if  you  wish  to  prostrate  the  powers 
of  the  system  very  much,  you  may  administer  digitalis  or 
colcbicum,  or  you  may  select  and  adapt  some  active  purga- 
tive— ^such  as  scammony,  elaterium,  gamboge,  &c., — ^which 
you  may  consider  best  suited  to  the  habit  of  your  patient 
and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
disease  will  be  much  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  these 
measures,  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  may  be  able  to 
substitute  a  little  zinc  lotion,  or  a  coUyrium,  composed  of 
a  drachm  of  the  vinum  opii  to  an  ounce  of  water,  instead 
of  the  goulard  lotion ;  and,  to  continue  the  subject  of  local 
applications,  you  may,  if  the  case  still  go  on  favourably, 
use  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  the  undiluted  vinum  opii, 
as  your  concluding  applications. 

Now,  this  method  of  treatment  appears  brief  and  simple 
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enough,  but  you  must  not  despise  it  on  that  account;  we 
will,  in  this  instance,  be  content  with  simple  remedies  for 
a  simple  disease.  But,  although  this  plan  of  treatment 
appears  so  very  simple,  I  can  tell  you  it  will  often  com- 
prise all  that  is  required  to  complete  a  euro,  but  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  of  these  matters  at  our  next  lecture, 
which  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  devoted  to  a  full  consi- 
deration of  those  remedial  agents,  which  are  most  com- 
monly employed  for  the  subduction  of  ocular  inflammation 
— such,  for  instance,  as  bleeding,  counter  initation, 
stimulating  applications,  collyria,  &c. 

I  think  you  understand  that,  inasmuch  as  inflammation 
of  one  part  of  the  eye  is  particularly  prone  to  extend  to 
other  parts  of  that  organ,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  anest 
its  progress  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  if  a  patient,  a 
strong  person,  for  instance,  were  suffering  from  mere 
conjunctivitis,  which  proved  obstinate,  you  would  take  the 
usual  means  of  lowering  his  system— you  would  bleed, 
give  nauseants,  and  employ  active  purgation — and  of 
course,  reduce  the  diet,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  allow  no 
stimulating  beverage  of  any  kind.  The  eyes,  of  course, 
should  not  be  much  exercised  and  the  patient  should  wear 
a  green  shade  or  what  is  better,  as  being  at  the  same  time 
a  convenient  mode  of  applying  cooling  lotions  to  the  eye, 
a  small  square  bit  of  linen  which  may  be  tied  round  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  tape.  You  >vould  further  recommend 
a  darkened  room. 

People  call  upon  me  sometimes  with  inflamed  eyes — 
poor  people  I  mean — and  when  I  ask  what  remedies  they 
have  used,  they  very  generally  reply,  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  propriety  of  their  proceedings,  that  they 
have  rubbed  the  eye  with  their  fasting  spittle,  or  bathed  it 
with  their  urine,  or  \^ith  tea,  or  applied  a  poultice  to  the 
part ;  such  are  a  sample  of  the  disgusting,  inefficient,  or  in- 
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jurious  remedies,  which  have  acquired  popular  reputation ; 
and  perhaps  I  may  find  that  at  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
mation they  have  put  a  blister  close  to  the  palpebne,  the 
effect  of  which,  when  you  reflect  on  the  continuity  of 
surface  presented  by  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  aspect  of 
that  part,  you  may  pretty  correctly  appreciate. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  eye  was  formerly  treated 
rather  curiously  by  practitioners  generally.  You  will  be 
told  by  one  old  author  to  apply  leeches  to  the  nose,  to  the 
anus,  and  to  other  parts;  which  method  of  practice 
is  founded  on  some  vague  notions  of  derivation ;  but, 
if  an  epistaxis,  or  bleeding  piles  have  ceased  to.  annoy  an 
individual  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  such  suspension  of  an  accustomed  evacua- 
tion, the  eye  has  become  inflamed,  you  had  better  make  an 
issue  in  the  arm  and  use  active  purgatives;  and  so  with 
respect  to  the  drying  up  of  an  ulcer  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  discharge — to  the  absence  of  an  eruption  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  appear: — ^but  this  only  brings  us 
back  to  a  statement  made  at  an  early  part  of  this  lecture, 
namely,  that  you  must  diligently  search  after  the  cause  of 
the  ophthalmic  complaint,  and  treat  such  cause  of  ocular 
disease  just  as  you  would  do,  if  it  really  did  not  occasion 
any  affection  of  the  eye.  But  I  need  not  go  over  this 
matter  in  detail,  for  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  if  there 
.be  any  evident  cause  of  irritation,  such  as  the  presence  of 
tumours,  the  inversion  of  one  or  more  eye-lashes,  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  bodies  beneath  the  lids,  &c.f  such 
source  of  irritation  ought  to  be  removed.  And  it  is 
equally  evident,  that  if  the  sudden  retrocession  of  a  cnta- 
ueous  eruption,  the  rapid  healing  of  an  ulcer,  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  discharge,  &c.,  to  which  a  person  has  been  for  a 
long  period  accustomed,  should  take  place^  and  gpive  rise  to 
acute  inflammation  of  the  eye,  some  mode  of  reproducing 
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the  original  discharge,  or  of  re-exqiting  the  cutaneous 
irritation,  or  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  one  or  the 
other  should  be  at  once  had  recourse  to,  and  should  form 
an  early  and  prominent  part  of  the  treatment  The 
formation  of  an  issue  or  seton,  or  the  use  of  some  irritating 
ointment  or  liniment,  constitute  the  most  usual  and  conye- 
nient  means  of  canying  these  objects  into  effect 

It  has  been  represented  that  an  inflammation,  originally 
commencing  in  the  conjunctiva,  may,  in  its  progress, 
extend  to  other  parts,  and  especially  to  the  subconjunctiyal 
cellular  membrane,  and  that,  by  the  further  extension  of  the 
inflammation,  it  may  remotely  produce,  as  its  effects,  a  great 
majority  of  the  morbid  affections  to  which  the  different 
textures  of  the  eye  are  liable.  I  shall  not  now,  however, 
enter  upon  their  consideration,  for,  in  fact,  these  occasional 
effects  of  an  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  conjunc- 
tiva  to  other  parts,  constitute  distinct,  and  sometimes 
primary  diseases,  and  will  be  discussed  when  we  consider 
the  pathology  of  the  particular  texture  in  which  such 
extension  of  disease  may  exist ;  but  it  would  be  advisable 
to  point  out  to  you,  at  this  period,  the  different  forms  of 
chemosis,  oj  inflammation  of,  with  efiusion  into,  the  sub- 
conjunctival cellular  membrane,  because  it  very  firequ^itly 
takes  place  in  a  slight  degree  even  in  the  simple  acute 
form  of  conjunctivitis,  and  is  an  invariable  attendant  on  its 
more  severe  varieties,  such  as  purulent  and  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia. 

Chemosis  is,  in  fact,  a  difiuse  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
conjunctival cellular  membrane,  attended  with  an  effusion 
of  serum,  pus,  lymph  or  blood,  or  of  several  of  these  depo- 
sitions combined,  but  I  am  aware  that  it  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  mere  subconjunctival  echymosis, 
oedema  of  the  subconjunctival  ceUular  membrane,  &c.,  by 
some  writers    whose   pathological  knowledge  is  by  no 
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means  remarkable  for  precision.    I  have  received  a  note 

finom  a  surgeon  at  L ,  brought  by  a  patient  to  my  house 

this  day,  stating  that  he  had  sustained  a  blow  upon  the 
eye,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  great  chemosis, 
&c.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  what  this  surgeon 
termed  chemosis  was  simply  the  efiiision  of  blood  beneath 
the  conjuiictira,  such  as  you  may  frequently  see  in  the  eyes 
of  children  who  are  suffering  from  hooping-cough,  or  who 
have  been  the  sulvjects  of  violent  sickness.  BANisTERknew 
the  disease  very  well,  and  tells  his  readers  (see  his  work, 
published  in  1622,)  that  ^*  the  conjunctiva,  or  white  of  the 
eye,  is  sometimes  so  swolne,  that  it  goeth  forth  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  is  redde  and  shining;'*  he  further  remarks, 
**  chemosis  is,  when  the  membrane  called  conjunctiva  is 
lifted  higher  than  the  cornea,  as  if  this  were  in  a  hole, 
&C.''  He  treats  of  it  as  a  distinct  disease,  with  which  he 
appears  to  be  well  acquainted.  It  is  discussed  at  great 
length  by  the  laborious  Astbuc  (tom.  ii.  p.  1099),  and  the 
learned  Sauvaoes  (tom.  ii.  p.  65).  It  is  called  by  Ware  a 
thickening  of  the  conjanctiva  (p.  11),  and  by  Wenzbl 
(Manuel,  &c.  p.  168)  a  swelling  of  that  membrane.  Mb. 
Tbavbbs  speaks  of  chemosis  as  an  effusion  of  lymph,  by 
which  the  conjunctiva  acquires  a  solid  augmentation  of 
bulk  (p.  96).  The  laborious  Scabpa  considers  chemosis  to 
consist  of  ^*  a  quantity  of  blood  efiused  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  connects  the  conjunctiva  to  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  the  eye;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
coigunctiva  becomes  graduaDy  elevated  upon  the  eye-ball, 
and  projects  towards  the  eye-lids,  so  as  to  conceal  within 
it  the  cornea,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  depressed.*' 
(P.  169).  I  mention  to  you  the  opinions  of  Wabb,  and 
Wenzel,  and  Tbavebs,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
your  minds  the  necessity  of  acquiring  precise  notions — 
correct  and  exact  ideas — of  the  pathology  of  the  various 
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parts  of  the  eye,  so  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  judicious 
treatment  for  their  relief  or  removal.  You  will  understand, 
then,  that  chemosis  is  not  merely  a  sweUing  and  thicken- 
ing  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  stated  by  Wbnzel  and  Ware,  nor 
a  simple  deposition  of  lymph,  as  represented  by  Travebs, 
nor  an  effusion  of  blood,  as  explained  by  Scarpa,  but  that, 
in  fact,  it  comprehends  many  and  varied  pathological 
conditions,  of  which  the  able  authors,  to  whom  I  have  just 
directed  your  attention,  have  each  of  them  mentioned  only 
one.  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  only  connected 
with  chemosis  inasmuch  as  it  often  gives  rise  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  and  is  projected  by 
the  efiusions  such  inflammation  produces,  except  that  iU 
inflammation,  the  enlargement  of  Us  vessels,  and  deposition 
within  its  texture,  assist  in  producing  the  chemotic 
swelling. 

Chemosis  is  of  two  kinds,  the  active  inflammatory  and 
the  mild  inflammatory,  or  the  lymphatic  and  the  oedema- 
tous  chemosis.  The  former  is,  of  course,  its  severest  form, 
and  occurs  in  connexion  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  strong  pletlioric  subjects,  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  firmness  and  the  greater  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness it  excites ;  and  you  will  find  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
enlarged  blood-vessels  and  lymph  effused  into  the  cellular 
membrane  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  sclerotica. 
The  mild  inflammatory  chemosis,  on  the  contrary,  occurs 
in  feeble  persons,  or  in  connexion  with  a  milder  degree  of 
conjunctival  inflammation;  it  is  loose  and  flabby  in  its 
texture,  it  is  larger,  more  extensive  and  diffuse,  than  the 
preceding  variety,  and  extends  generally  so  far  over  the 
cornea  as  nearly  to  conceal  it  entirely.  It  is  attended  with 
scarcely  any  uneasiness,  and,  if  it  be  examined,  it  wiU  be 
found  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  serous  effusion  into  the  cel- 
lular texture  immediately  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 
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These  varieties  of  chemosis  differ  in  degree — for  instanoe, 
there  may  be  merely  a  tumid  conditioii  from  enlaigement 
of  vessels,  or  there  may  be,  in  addition,  a  slight  or  a  more 
considerable  amount  of  serous  infiltration  into  the  cellnlar 
structure  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  sclerotica ;  or 
the  chemosis  may  chiefly  consist  of  a  deposition  of  lymph 
into  the  cellular  web  just  mentioned.  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  this  subject  by  alluding  at  all  in  detail  to  the  changes 
occasionally  wrought  in  the  conjunctiva,  by  the  conti- 
nuance or  organization  of  the  lymphatic  portion  of  active 
inflammatory  chemosis ;  but  you  will  be  aware,  from  your 
knowledge  of  general  pathology,  that  deposited  and  par- 
tially organized  lympth  undergoes  various  snbseqent  chan- 
ges, which  constitute  a  source  of  interesting  investigation 
to  the  zealous  pathologist 

Let  me  for  a  moment  allude  to  the  object  which  the 
eflftision  termed  chemosis  is  intended  to  fulfil,  to  the  efiects 
it  sometimes  produces,  and  to  its  treatment  The  inflamed 
conjunctiva  has  a  mode  of  relieving  itself  exteinally  by 
various  secretions,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  and  it 
possesses  also  the  means  of  lessening  the  plenitude  of  its 
vessels,  and  consequently  of  limiting  its  inflammatoiy  ex- 
citement, by  efiiision  from  its  sclerotic  aspect;  which 
efiusion,  in  conjunction  with  other  occurrences,  is  termed 
chemosis.  This  deposition  separates  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane from  the  sclerotica  and  from  the  margin  gf  the  cornea, 
and  in  this  way  generally  prevents  the  extension  of  inflam- 
matory  action  to  those  parts ;  but  if  the  chemosis  continues, 
there  is  frequentiy  produced  gangrene  of  the  external 
layers  of  the  cornea,  either  from  an  excessively  inflamed 
state  of  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  and 
supports  it,  or  from  the  strangulation  of  those  vessels 
which  pass  to  that  part  and  thence  to  the  cornea. 
This  incipient  gangrene  is  very  likely  to  spread  in  a  part 
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so  feebly  organized  and  so  unfavourably  circumstanced  as 
the  cornea,  when  in  a  state  such  as  has  been  described; 
and,  accordingly,  the  whole  of  that  tunic  not  uncoimnonly 
sloughs. 

The  treatment  of  chemosis,  (in  addition  to  that  adapted 
to  die  removal  of  the  inflammation,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
an  efiect,)  will  consist  in  the  application  of  leeches  imme- 
diately above  the  eye-brow,  the  emplojrment  of  alum  and 
zinc  lotions,  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops,  and  the 
free  scarification  of  the  swollen  part  This  operation  is 
best  performed  in  the  following  manner: — ^request  an 
assistant  to  elevate  and  evert  the  upper  lid,  and,  standing 
in  front  of  the  patient,  depress  the  inferior  palpebra 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  (that  is,  presuming  the 
chemosis  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  project  between  the 
eye-lids),  you  then  draw  an  instrument,  similar  to  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Wabdbop,  carefrdly,  though  not  very 
slowly,  along  the  surface  of  the  tumid  conjunctiva.  With 
an  instrument  of  this  kind  you  need  not  be  apprehensive 
of  scarifying  too  deeply,  for  the  efiusion  in  the  subcon- 
junctival cellular  membrane  will  prevent  the  risk  of  in- 
juring the  sclerotica,  and  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to 
divide  the  conjunctiva  completely,  for,  without  such  divi- 
sion, you  can  neither  effectually  relieve  its  tension,  nor 
completely  sever  many  of  its  enlarged  vessels,  nor  suffi- 
ciently discharge  the  least  consistent  portion  of  the  efiused 
fluids.  If  you  employ  a  lancet  or  an  instrument  brought 
to  a  sharp  point,  you  will  be  likely  to  inflict  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  pain.  You  cannot  divide  the  swollen  part  at 
all  rapidly,  for  its  point  will  occasionally  dip  deeply  into, 
and  become  entangled  in,  the  conjunctiva ;  neither  can  you 
divide  it  equally,  regularly,  and  safely,  for,  in  some  parts 
of  the  incision  the  conjunctive  membrane  will  be  scarcely 
even  scratched,  while  in  other  situations  it,  and  the  cellular 
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membrane  beneath,  will  be  very  freely  severed,  and  the 
sclerotica  also  may  be  injured.  In  spite  of  every  care  that 
may  be  employed,  if  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  be  used, 
you  will  be  liable  to  divide  the  chemotic  surface  and  tex- 
ture, in  a  slow,  interrupted,  and  irregular  manner.  The 
small  instrument  suggested  by  Mr.  Wabdbop,*  the  cutting 
edge  of  which  has  a  convex  outline,  is  therefore  far  better 
than  a  lancet  for  this  purpose. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  the  means  of 
subduing  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  the  principles  to  be  acted  upon,  with  a  view  to  effect 
this  object  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  severe,  and 
does  not  arise  from  any  outward  source  of  mechanical 
irritation,  are  chiefly — 1. — ^To  lessen  the  general  fulness  of 
the  system  and  the  power  of  the  circulation ;  2. — ^To 
diminish  the  vascular  plenitude  of  the  inflamed  part; 
8. — ^To  rectify  any  disordered  state  of  the  health,  and 
particularly  any  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that 
may  exist;  4. — ^To  employ  counter-irritation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  disease;  5. — ^To  remove  heat  by  the 
local  employment  of  various  coUyria,  or  relieve  pain  by 
means  of  anodyne  and  soothing  applications,  or  promote 
vascular  contraction  by  the  use  of  suitable  stimulants  or 
appropriate  astringents;  6. — ^To  protect  the  eye  from 
the  influence  of  vivid  light,  and  especially  not  to  allow  of 
active  vision  by  artificial  light. 


•  This  instrument  was  employed  with  great  adrantaffe  bf  Ma. 
Forbes,  for  the  scaxification  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lids,  in  the 
acute  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  prerailed  in  Edinbmgh 
Castle  in  1807. — (Edin,  Mfd.  and  Surg,  Journal^  vol.  iii.p,  4^.) 
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SECTION  II. — ON  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  REMEDIES  USUALLY 
EMPLOYED  FOR  THE  SUDDUCTION  OF  OCULAR  INFLAM- 
MATION. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  gave  an  account  of  the  symptoms 
of  acute  ophthalmia, — simple  acute  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva, — with  a  description  of  its  treatment,  which 
we  distinctly  stated  to  consist  of  a  few  simple  remedies,  in 
addition  to  the  removal  of  the  cause,  whatever  might  be  its 
nature,  which  originated  the  malady.  We  especially  re- 
ferred to  various  deranged  conditions  of  particular  parts  or 
organs  of  the  body,  and  to  many  sources  of  mechanical 
irritation  as  among  the  more  common  of  these  causes,  and 
endeavoured  to  point  out  how  frequently  the  latter  part  of 
these  causes  was  overlooked  or  insufficiently  attended  to ; 
and,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  several  cases  were  related 
as  having  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  in  which  tumours 
near  or  at  the  tarsal  margin,  inversion  of  one  or  more 
eye-lashes,  &c.,  had  occasioned  a  troublesome  and  obstinate 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  was  only  curable 
by  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation.  But  I  endea- 
voured to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  when  such 
defects  existed  and  were  overlooked,  it  was  no  t  where 
they  were  present  in  their  most  palpable  and  severe  forms, 
— ^for  example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  omit  the  detection 
of  several  inverted  large  dark-coloured  eyeJashes,  or  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  tumour  quite  at  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  which  might  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  but  it  would  require  vigilant  and  attentive 
examination,  and  some  experience  of  the  subject,  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  one  or  more  minute,  delicate,  light- 
coloured  cilise,  or  to  determine  how  far,  a  small  tumour, 
situated  near  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  might  be  competent 
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to  excite  conjunctival  inflammation — ^how  far  such  inflam- 
mation,  if  present  in  conjunction  with  a  small  tumour 
placed  near  the  palpebral  margin,  might  be  merely  ccinci- 
dent  withy  or  produced  Ay,  the  timiour.  I  remember  to 
have  stated  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  your  practice 
under  such  circumstances,  that  if  the  inflammation  were 
obstinate,  if  it  were  littie  influenced  by  the  usual  treatment, 
if  it  frequently  relapsed,  and  if  no  other  cause  of  the 
inflammation  could  be  detected,  it  would  be  right  to  extir- 
pate the  palpebral  tumour,  even  though  it  might,  from  its 
form,  its  size,  the  character  of  its  surface,  and  its  distance 
from  the  tarsal  border,  appear  to  be,  in  the  abstract,  incom* 
petent  to  excite  irritation. 

I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  an  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  ocular  inflammation  in  general,  as 
it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  each  separate  texture  as  we  proceed,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  make  each  part  of  our  subject  as  complete  as 
possible  in  itself,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  bring  forward,  you  will,  I  trust,  have 
no  difficulty  in  following  my  descriptions  of  each  disease, 
and  connecting  with  such  descriptions  the  other  parts  of 
its  history,  and  the  treatment  it  may  require.  We  shall, 
however,  avoid  many  repetitions  by  discnsmig  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  progress  the  merits  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  remedies  usually  employed  for  the  subdnction 
of  ocular  inflammation,  for  there  are  many  general  remarks 
respecting  them  which  it  is  quite  necessary  to  make  at 
some  part  of  this  series  of  observations,  and  of  course,  they 
cannot  be  made  at  any  period  with  more  propriety,  than  at  its 
commencement. 

Loss  of  Blood, — ^Bleeding  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  employed  for  the  subduction  of  ocular  inflammation, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  some  information  as  to 
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the  mode  in  which  this  should  beaccomplishedy  theiimeat 
which  it  should  be  adopted,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  be  practised.  If  you  employ  a  wrong  mode  of 
removing  blood  you  may  excite  an  unnecessary  degree  oS 
pain,  provoke  a  needless  amount  of  inflammation,  and 
effect  scarcely  the  slightest  benefit;  if  you  bleed  at  an 
improper  period  of  the  disease  you  may  practise  an  unre- 
quired or  an  injurious  operation ;  and  lastly,  if  you  commit 
an  error  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  you  cany 
blood-letting,  you  may  either  produce  an  unnecessaiy 
degree  of  debility,  protract  treatment,  or  allow  the  preju- 
dicial influence  of  the  disease  to  prevail. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  bleed  in  the  foot  for  the 
removal  of  inflammation  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  on  the  principle  of  revulsion ;  and  many  persons^ 
at  the  present  day,  who  entertain  an  opinion  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  frequently  depends  on  suppressed  dis- 
charges, are  in  the  habit  of  harassing  the  part  which  has 
ceased  to  discharge  as  usual,  on  the  supervention  of  oph- 
thalmia, believing  that  to  be,  what  they  term,  the  most 
natural  mode  of  cure.  You  will  find  such  persons  direct- 
ing the  application  of  leeches  to  the  anus,  if  the  eyes  are 
inflamed,  and  an  habitual  hoemorrhoidal  discharge  is  sus- 
pended ;  to  the  nose,  if  the  customary  epistaxishas  ceased 
to  be  as  frequent  and  considerable  as  usual ;  to  the  labia, 
if  the  menses  are  suppressed ;  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  old  ulcers,  if  they  have  healed,  or  if  the  discharge  firom 
their  surface  has  diminished  in  quantity.  Such  are  the 
means  employed  by  those  surgeons  who  believe  that  the  in- 
flamed state  of  the  eye  sometimes  depends  on  these  various 
causes,  and  is  best  relieved  by  restoring  the  absent  or  deficient 
discharge,  or  by  instituting  some  artificial  drain  from  the 
part,  whence  such  discharge  usually  or  naturally  proceeds. 
If  you  act  upon  such  pathological  notions,  do  not  let  your 
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atlcntion  be  withdrawn  from  the  at  least  equally  necessary 
and  more  active  part  of  the  treatment 

Haying  stated  that  one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  secured 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  ophthalmic  inflammation,  is  to 
lessen  the  frilness  of  the  vascular  system  and  diminish  the 
power  of  the  circulation,  you  will  imagine  that  it  cannot  be 
of  much  importance  as  regards  the  mere  9ubduction  of  t/te 
di9e€LS€j  from  what  situation  blood  be  removed  for  this 
purpose.    There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why  bleedbig 
in  the  arm  is  the  more  desirable  mode  of  withdrawing  blood, 
when  we  require  the  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity.    If  you 
open  the  jugular  vein,  you  greatly  annoy  the  patient  by  the 
constrained  position  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  place  him 
during  the  operation,  and  until  the  bleeding  orifice  is 
closed ;  and,  frequently,  you  cannot  obtain  the  quantity 
it  is  desirable  to  procure.     If  you  open  the  temporal 
artery,  it  is  probable  also  you  may  be  disappointed,  or,  on 
the   contrary,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  the 
hcemorrhage,  unless  you  employ  tight  bandages,  or  some 
mode  of  compressing  that  vessel  which  will  be  uncamkfrt- 
able  to  the  feelings,  and  heating  to  the  head  of  your 
patient;  besides,  it  is  remarked,  that  after  the  tonporal 
artery  has  been  opened  for  the  relief  of  acute  inflammatJciii 
of  the  eye,  the  neighbouring  arterial  branches  hare  as- 
sumed a  hcemorrhagic  action,  such  as  is  noticed  in  otbc^ 
situations  after  the  current  of  blood  has  been  suddenly  ax^d 
abruptly  prevented  from  pursuing  its  direct  coarse.    Tblii 
fact  has  been  fully  determined,  and  clearly  and  forcibly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Wabubop,  in  his  able  surj^cal  lecture*. 
There  are  circumstances  which  may  render  it  advi%al>l^ 
to  abstract  the  quantity  of  blood  yon  may  require,  by  meaxA 
of  cupping ;  for  instance,  a  patient  may  be  onustjally  (at ; 
the  veins  in  the  arm  may  be  extremely  small  and  ^il/Mrure ; 
or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  may  have  an  iu>n\Mrsiifhi 
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objection  to  permit  the  opening  of  a  vein ;  generally  speak- 
ing, howover,  cupping  is  the  best  means  of  secondary  bleed- 
ing — of  withdrawing  blood  after  arteriotomy  or  phlebotomy 
has  been  performed — and  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease 
combinesyin  the  range  of  its  effects,  the  infloence  of  depletion 
and  counter-irritation.  You  will  not  discover  many  objec- 
tions to  bleeding  from  the  arm,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  inflammatkm 
of  the  eye ; — ^it  is  convenient  for  the  padent  and  the  sur* 
geon;  it  is  an  operaticm  easily  performed;  it  occadons 
very  little  pain ;  the  hcnmorrhage  can  be  readily  controlled, 
without  a  necessity  for  uncomfortable  bandaging ;  and  you 
may  obtain,  fix)m  a  proper  orifice,  any  quantity  of  blood 
you  may  deem  it  requisite  to  abstract  Db.  VsTCHy  who 
strongly  advises  one  large  bleeding  to  the  production  of 
syncope  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye^  saiys, 
**  the  salutary  effect  of  syncope  I  can  only  ascribe  to  the 
laxity  of  the  vessels  rendering  them  unable  to  resume  their 
former  tone  and  state  of  excitement ;  and  it  is  only  as  fiur 
as  we  hold  this  specific  effect  in  contemplation,  that  venae- 
section  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  principal  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  ophthalmia.  Hie  strength  and  fibre  of  the 
patient  may  be  reduced  by  abstinence  and  repeated  blood- 
letting to  the  lowest  standard  without  producing  any  mate- 
rial benefit,  or  insuring  the  organ  against  the  destructive 
consequence  of  the  fiirther  progress  of  inflammation."  In 
discussing  the  question  of  bleeding,  in  acute  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  Mb.  Lawbbnce  says,  ^*  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  drawn  firom  the  arm  must  be  such  as  will  decidedly 
influence  the  circulation.  We  cannot  determine  the 
amount  beforehand ;  we  cannot  decide  that  ten,  twelve,  or 
sixteen  ounces  will  be  sufficient ;  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  ounces,  or  to  produce  syncope, 
if  you  cannot  otherwise  make  the  requisite  impression  on 
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the  vascular  system.  After  having  quoted  the  opixuons  of 
DiL  John  Thomson  and  Lanoenbeck  upon  this  point, 
the  same  author  proceeds  to  state  ^that  it  is  the  usual 
practice  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  take  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  the  bleeding 
fiequenUy ;  thus,  venesection  is  not  unfrequently  performed 
night  and  morning  for  several  successive  days.  This  plan, 
which  is  adopted  from  the  fear  of  injuring  the  patient  by  a 
large  bleeding,  drains  hb  circulating  system  almost  to  the 
last  drop,  Mngs  on  excessive  debility,  and  is  less  efficacious 
in  arresting  the  local  disorder.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  that  the  object  last  mentioned  is  effected  much 
more  certainly  by  a  large  bleeding  in  the  outset,  and  that 
this  method  accomplishes  it  at  less  expense  lo  the  consti* 
tntion«  I  never  saw  a  person  injured  by  a  single  large 
bleeding  performed  for  an  active  inflammation;  while 
generally  the  strength  is  completely  restored  in  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours^  even  after  bleeding  to  syncope.  On  the 
contrary,  weeks  and  months  often  elapse  before  patieots, 
who  have  been  drained  by  repeated  bleedings,  recover 
th^  strength/'  (P.  106.)  "^  In  taUng  away  blood  from 
the  arm,"  says  Mb.  Mackenzie,  ^^  in  any  inflanrniatoty 
disease  of  the  eye,  the  opening  should  be  made  large, 
so  as  to  ensure,  if  possible,  a  connderable  eflEwt  on  the 
impetus  of  the  circulation.  The  quantity  removed 
will  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  ounces,  accoiding 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  dmoBstaaees 
of  the  disease.''    (P.  323.) 

Having  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  system  by 
general  bleeding,  you  may  perhaps  consider  it  neccssaiy  to 
apply  leeches,  for  the  removal  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
second  or  diminished  degree  of  inflammation ;  a  dozen 
leeches  may  be  placed  just  beneath  the  tarsal  border  of 
the  lower  eye-lid,  and  in  this  way  you  may  obtain  a  con* 
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siderable  quantity  of  blood.  There  are,  however,  certain 
objections  to  the  use  of  leeches  in  this  situation  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention — they  occasion  an  injurious  exposure  of 
the  inflamed  eye  to  light,  unless  applied  with  more  care  than 
is  customarily  made  use  of  by  those  whose  proper  business 
it  is  to  apply  them ;  they  also  often  give  rise  to  an  unplea- 
sant degree  of  swelling  and  ccchymosis  of  the  lids,  especi- 
ally if  the  patient  possesses  an  irritable  skin,  or  an  unusually 
great  susceptibility  of  constitution ;  and  they  sometimes 
cause,  in  children  particularly,  a  troublesome  hoemorrhage, 
which  seriously  alarms  the  patient  and  his  friends.  On 
account  of  the  ecchymosis  and  inflammation  sometimes 
occurring  around  leech^bites.  Dr.  Vetch  recommends  that 
they  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  inflamed  eye, 
not  upon  the  eye-lids,  but  upon  the  septum  narium.  I 
rarely  advise  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  upper 
Ud,  never  indeed  where  the  conjunctiva  merely  is  inflamed, 
but,  I  sometimes  recommend  them  to  be  placed  just  above 
the  eye-brow,  or  at  Uie  side  of  the  nose,  or  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  because,  when  so  applied,  sanguineous 
infiltration  is  less  likely  to  occur,  owing  to  the  small 
quantity  of  cellular  membrane  in  those  situations  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  central  parts  of  the  palpebral. 

There  are  surgeons  who  profess  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantage, by  scarifying  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  (I  am 
not  now  speaking  of  chemosis)  they  divide  the  numerous 
large  vessels  you  may  discover  on  everting  the  lids,  by 
repeated  incisions  with  a  lancet ;  and,  of  course,  you  may 
in  this  way,  induce  a  pretty  copious  discharge  of  blood; 
but,  as  might  be  imagined,  these  incisions  by  destroying 
the  smoothness  of  the  mucous  surface,  as,  also,  by  the 
direct  and  immediate  injury  they  inflict,  give  rise  to  great 
pain  and  uneasiness,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
produce  an  extent  of  secondary  inconvenience  more  than 
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equivalent  to  the  immediate  relief  to  be  obtained  from 
them.  This  method  of  removing  blood  is  not,  certainly,  a 
very  consistent  modeof  diminishinginflamraation  of  apart  so 
delicately  formed  and  peculiarly  circumstanced  as  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye«lids,in  reference  to  the  freedom  and  frequency 
of  their  movements  upon  the  eye-ball.  The  practice  is,  how- 
ever, sanctioned  by  many  excellent  surgeons,  and  among 
others  by  Professor  Beer,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr«  Forbes  an 
experienced  army  surgeon,  and  also  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

It  was  formerly  rather  a  favourite  practice  to  rub  the 
everted  surface  of  the  eye-lids  with  "barley  beards,"  with 
a  view  of  lessening  their  vascularity,  by  pimcturing  the 
conjunctiva  and  thus  abstracting  a  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  part  immediately  inflamed — ^you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  barbarous  mode  of  scarifying  the  con- 
junctiva has  been  discontinued.  This  method  of  practice 
was  introduced  by  Woolhouse,  and  was  warmly  eulo- 
gized by  Platner.  Prior  to  his  time  it  was  usual  to 
perform  the  same  operation  by  means  of  a  common  thistle, 
a  steel  rasp,  pumice  stone,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  agents 
of  a  still  coarser  and  more  irritating  nature. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  directions  you  can  receive 
from  books  or  lectmres,  will  enable  you  to  decide  upon  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  in  every 
case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  textmres  of  the  eye ; 
there  must  be  a  demand,  a  very  great  demand,  on  your 
own  judgment ;  I  cannot  tell  you  that  the  loss  of  so  many 
ounces  of  blood  will  be  necessary  to  subdue  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  that  the 
abstraction  of  so  many  more  or  less  number  of  oimces  will 
be  required  to  remove  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  and 
so  on,  with  regard  to  the  inflammation  of  the  other 
textures  of  the  eye.  However,  the  following  directions 
comprehend  the  rules  which  regulate  my  own  practice ; — 
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you  must  be  guided  by  the  effects  of  bleeding  upon  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  by  its  influence  upon  the  eye ;  you 
must  bleed  repeatedly  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  if 
symptoms  are  severe ;  for,  as  I  may  again  remark,  unless 
you  abridge  the  duration  of  acute  inflammation,  unless  you 
check  its  progress  with  promptitude,  interstitial  deposition 
may  take  place,  and  you  may  experience  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  your  patient  may  sustain  the  injury,  of  recorering 
the  form  of  the  eye  perhaps,  but  with  the  loss  of  the 
transparency  of  its  pellucid  textures,  after  having  cheerfully 
submitted  to  that  treatment,  which,  if  carried  a  slight 
degree  further,  would  have  perfectly  preserved  both  its 
figure  and  its  transparency. 

Purgativei. — ^We  employ  purgatives  in  this  class  of 
diseases  with  the  intention  of  lowering  the  plenitude  of  the 
system,  or  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  deranged  conditions 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  maintaining  its  healthy  state. 
Now,  in  some  cases,  we  are  solicitous  to  maintain  merely  a 
slight  action  upon  the  bowels  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  our  treatment ;  in  other  instances,  we  are  desirous  of 
thoroughly  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal  by  one  or 
two  strong  doses  of  some  active  or  drastic  purgative ;  and 
again,  in  other  cases,  we  wish  to  promote  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  liquid  evacuations. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  particular 
drugs  which  fulfil  these  various  intentions,  but  I  may  as 
well  point  out,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  ,tbese  different  modes  of  employing  purgatives,  are 
required.  One  or  two  liberal  doses  of  some  active  or 
drastic  purgative  may  be  required,  where  an  attack  of 
ophthalmia  has  followed  an  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels 
consequent  on  the  ingestion  of  some  unwholesome  food. 
A  course  of  mild  aperients  would  be  useful  where  a  slight 
degree  of  ophthalmia  exists  in  connexion  with,  and  appa- 
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renily  having  a  certain  dependence  on,  a  mere  torpid 
state  of  the  bowels.  And  lastly,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
promote  free  liquid  dejections  where  ophthalmia  occurs 
in  a  strong  plethoric  subject,  whose  secretions  are  naturally 
scanty,  and  more  particularly  if  there  be  present  any 
hydropic  tendency. 

Mercury. — We  employ  mercury  in  ophthalmic  diseases 
where  we  only  desire  to  obtain  its  purgative  or  its  mild 
alterative  effects;  and  also  in  cases  where  we  wish  to 
excite  gradual  and  slight,  or  prompt  and  active,  ptyalism. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
various  affections  of  the  eye,  in  connexion  with  certain 
deranged  states  of  the  health,  for  the  removal  of  which 
states  of  health  we  should  very  probably  suggest  the  U£(e 
of  alterative  dosos  of  mercury  even  if  no  disease  of  the 
eye  was  present,  but  which  is  much  more  distinctly  re- 
quired when  the  two  affections  are  associated. 

The  slight  and  gradual  mercurial  influence  is  more 
commonly  required  for  the  removal  of  many  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  iris,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the 
crystalline  capsule,  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  septa  of 
the  vitreous  humor,  the  choroid,  and  the  retina ;  and  its 
more  prompt,  complete,  and  active  influence  is  usually  de- 
manded, in  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  deep- 
seated  textures.  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  say  much 
about  mercury  at  present,  whilst  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
the  conjunctiva,  but  when  I  speak  of  the  inflammatory 
states  of  various  other  textures  of  the  organ  of  vision,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  its  merits  somewhat  in  detail, 
and  we  shall  then  take  occasion  to  inquire  at  what  period 
after  the  continuance  of  disease  of  its  internal  structures, 
which  has  led  to  the  impairment  or  loss  of  vision  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deposition  of  lymph,  this  excellent  medi- 
cine ceases  to  be  useful — ^how  soon  after  its  secretion  the 
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deposited  lymph  becomes  so  far  organized  or  identified 
with  surrounding  parts,  as  to  be  no  longer  olmoxious  to 
the  influence  of  mercury;  for  you  will  be  aware  that 
inflammatory  products  sometimes  acquire,  by  continuance, 
an  established  vitality — a  degree  of  organization  which 
renders  them  capable  of  resisting  the  sorbefacient  opera- 
tion of  hydrargyrus. 

Naufeania, — We  employ  nauseants  as  a  remedial  agent 
in  ophthalmic  inflammation  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  superseding  the  necessity  for 
removing  that  immense  amount  of  blood  which,  in  some 
acute  affections,  would  otherwise  be  required  in  cMrder  to 
prevent  the  impairment  or  loss  of  vision.  The  tartarized 
antimony,  in  small  doses,  is  the  nauseant  I  generally  em- 
ploy, but  seldom  at  the  earliest  stage  of  an  acute  ophthal- 
mic inflammation,  lest  it  should  excite  vomiting,  which, 
until  bleeding  has  been  practised,  is  likely  to  do  mischief 
by  favouring  the  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye.  This, 
and  other  nauseating  medicines,  are  used  in  small  doses 
after  blood-letting  has  been  practised,  and  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  the  circulation,  to  effect  which, 
might  otherwise  require  a  much  fiirther  loss  of  blood.  On 
this  principle  Mb.  Saundbbs  employed  nauseants  for  the 
cure  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  in  adults.  Sir  W. 
Adams,  on  the  contrary,  deserting  the  reasonable  and 
scientific  views  of  his  preceptor,  employed  emetics,  so  as  to 
maintain  active  vomiting  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  with  the 
intention  of  changing  the  action  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  for  this  notable  discovery  he 
claimed  a  pecuniary  recompense  firom  the  government  of 
his  country.     (Med.  and  Phys.  Journal^  vol.  xxix.) 

Tonics. — ^Tonics  are  more  especially  required  in  stru- 
mous disease  of  the  eyes,  and  in  some  cases  of  impaired 
vision  connected  with  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  system. 
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I  look  some  credit  to  myself  for  having,  as  I   thought, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  utility  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine   in  certain    strumous    inflammatory 
aflRectians  of  the  eye,  and  particularly  in  inflammation  of 
the  iris  and  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  when  at- 
tended with  constitutional  symptoms,  which  I,  at  the  same 
time,  attempted  to  point  out    My  remarks  were  at  first 
neglected ;  I  afterwards  brought  the  subject  again  before 
the  profession,  and  employed,  as  a  useful  medium  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  remembered,  tlie  Medical  Gazette ;  I 
suppose  the  evidence  I  adduced  in  support  of  my  opi- 
nions was  pretty  conclusire,  for  their  accuracy  was  then 
admitted ;    but  it  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  that 
the  matter    had  been  determined  before  by  some  one 
else.    However,  I  put  this  question  at  rest  by  examining 
the  work  to  which   such   distinct    reference   had  been 
made,  (and  in    which,    it   was  said,  the  recommenda- 
tion I  had  giren  as  though  it  were  something  new,  had 
previously  appeared,)  and  proving  that  its  author  had 
by  no  means  anticipated  my  views  and  opinions.    The 
editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical    Review   now    comes 
forward  to  say  that    the    sulphate    of   quina  is    quite 
inferior  to  steel  and  many  other  tonics.    (For  July,  1833.) 
I  shall  give  myself  no  anxiety  about  his  criticism,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  praise  of  that  talented 
and  impartial  journalist,  persuaded  that  the  value  of  my 
recommendation,  obtained,  as  you  know  it  has  been,  firom 
a  large  field  of  practice,  will  eventually  be  acknowledged. 
I  am  most  solicitous  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  value 
of  this  class  of  remedies,  and  have  only  referred  to  this 
trifling  controversy  as  a  means  of  arresting  your  attention, 
and  engaging  your  especial  contemplation  of  a  highly 
important    subject,  which  I  might  not  otherwise  have 
efiected  in  an  equal  degree.    The  comparative  merits  of 
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various  tonics  will  be  mentioned  when  I   consider  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively  applicable. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  boy  under  my  care,  whose  case 
presented  a  very  beautiful  and  gratifying  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  sulphate  of  quina  in  removing  scroiiilous 
inflammation  of  the  eye — those  forms  of  inflammation  of 
certain  parts  of  the  organ  of  vision,  which,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  imtil  the  publication  of  my  opinions,  were 
treated  by  the  liberal  administration  of  mercury.     The 
case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  boy  (Reuben  Pears)  who 
had  been  under  the  care  of  my  lamented  and  exceUent 
friend,  the  late  Dr.  Darwall,  and  it  was  at  the  Doctor's 
request  that  I  undertook  the  management  of  his  case.    The 
little  patient  was  very  decidedly  scrofulous,  having  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  thin  fair  skin,  and  tinted  cheek,  and  bdng 
marked  by  great  delicacy  of  organization.    This  child  was 
dreadfully  emaciated,  firom  repeated  salivations ;  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  ophthalmic  complaint 
was  in  no  respect  improved.    The  eyes  were  as  nearly  lost 
as  possible  when  I  first  saw  him,  for  there  was  great  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea,  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueoushumor, 
and  of  the  iris,*  yet  he  eventually  recovered  his  sight  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  follow  his  father's  business  (which  was 
that  of  a  brass-founder),  although,  during  the  treatment  of  his 
case,  I  gave  him  no  mercury  whatever,  but  cured  him  by 
the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quina.     As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  face  the  light,  and  open  the  eyes  pretty  freely,  and  had, 
at  the  same  time,  regained  his  strength,  the  cornea  was 
found  to  be  very  opaque,  so  that  his  friends,  despairing  of 
his  recovery,  though  his  sight  was  daily  improving,  had 


*  The  result  of  the  case  and  the  effects  of  the  disease  pretty  clearly 
indicate  that  the  inflammation  commenced  in  the  cornea,  spread  to 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  subsequently  extended  to 
the  iris. 
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him  instructed  in  music,  as  a  means  of  earning  his 
subsistence  without  the  aid  of  vision,  or,  at  all  events,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  perfect  vision.  I  encouraged  them, 
however,  to  use,  and  to  continue  the  use,  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  drops,  and  they  were  willing  to  employ  them  so 
long  as  I  considered  their  application  likely  to  be  service- 
able to  him,  and  he  is  now,  I  may  say,  after  having  con- 
tinued to  apply  them  regularly  in  the  evening  for  two  years, 
a  useful  member  of  society.  If  his  eyes  are  attentively 
examined,  there  may  be  perceived,  1. — a  pretty  extenrite 
nebula  of  the  cameaj  proving  that  inflammation  of  that 
texture  had  formerly  existed;  2. — flight  discoloration  of 
the  iris  and  irregularity  of  the  pupil  may  be  remarked, 
indicating  the  former  existence  of  iritis;  3. — a  somewhat 
irregtdarly  dotted  appearance  of  the  capsular  portion  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  may  be  discovered, 
exhibiting  the  remains  of  inflammation  of  that  beautifully 
delicate  and  perfectly  peUucid  texture.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  the  sulphate  of  quina  is  capable  of  arresting  inflam- 
mation, jof  the  iris  and  cornea,  even  when  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  development  of  some  of  their  worst  effects  ? 
This  fact  may  have  been  explained  by  others  long  ago,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  I  can  only  say  that, 
after  very  diligent  examination  of  the  works  of  nearly  every 
distinguished  ophthalmological  writer  of  modem  times,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  distinct  allusion  to  the  cir- 
cumstance— any  allusion  which  would  properly  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  the  sulphate  of  quina  was  ever  to  be 
employed  or  relied  upon,  or  was, intended  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  a  means  of  curing  iritis  and  comeitis,  when 
they  were  as  fully  developed  as  in  the  instance  I  have  just 
related. 

Counter-irritation. — ^We  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  counter-irritation,  and  as  my  experience  in  the 
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management  of  affections  of  the  eye  has  caused  mc  to 
place  great  reliance  on  its  powers,  I  shall  solicit  yonr  best 
attention  for  a  short  time  to  my  remarks  on  this  veiy 
usefol  and  interesting  part  of  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic 
diseases.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  best  mode  of  em* 
ploying  counter-irritation;  and  seoondlyi  endeavoor  to 
demonstrate  the  most  judicious  time  for  its  employment; 
and  lastly,  point  out  its  most  appropriate  situation.  The 
most  usual  modes  of  effecting  couuter-initation  are,  by 
irritating  the  skin  by  various  stimulating  liniments  and 
unguents;  by  impairing  or  destroying  its  vitality  by  the 
aid  of  moxa  and  different  caustic  substances ;  or,  by  inser- 
ting  some  foreign  substance  into  a  wound  made  with  a 
surgical  instrument,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  seton  and  issue. 

The  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  blisters  are, 
the  speed  with  which  they  operate;  their  convenience 
of  application;  and  the  quick  subsidence  of  their 
effects  when  no  longer  required  to  remain,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  mild  ointment  If  however  the  patient 
possess  an  irritable  skin,  or  be  subject  to  attacks  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  if  it  be  desirable  to  maintain 
counter-irritation  for  a  long  time,  or  if  former  experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  urinary  organs, 
it  would  in  such  cases  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  other 
mode  of  effecting  your  object 

There  are  many  surgeons  who  are  extremely  partial  to 
the  mode  of  irritating  the  skin  by  firictions  with  liniments 
and  ointments,  but  the  effects  of  such  applications  are 
exceedingly  uncertain ;  in  many  cases  they  will  produce 
no  effect  whatever,  while  in  other  instances,  they  will 
excite  the  most  intense  inflammation  and  even  superficial 
sloughing ;  besides  they  are  generally  a  long  time  before 
they  produce  their  effects, — ^your  patient  may  rub  for  many 
days  before  he  produces  any  useful  influence  upon  the  skin. 
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There  cannot  be  too  much  caution  employed  in  the  use  of 
irritating  plasters,  ointments  and  liniments,  particularly 
when  prescribed  for  young  persons,  and  directed  to  be 
applied  near  the  head  and  fieice.  The  application  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  plasters  above  the  eye-brow,  has,  in 
several  cases  which  I  have  been  requested  to  visit,  produ- 
ced permanently  mischievous  consequences,  besides  giving 
rise  to  a  state  of  inflammation  and  sloughing  which  has 
eren  threatened  the  loss  of  life. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  very  frequently 
effected  great  benefit,  at  a  certain  stage  of  many  acute 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye,  by  the  aid  of  setons 
and  issues^  and,  as  they  are  easily  made,  and  formed 
without  occasioning  much  pain,  as  they  are  conve- 
niently dressed,  and  are  perfectly  manageable  as  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  their  size,  and  as  they  com- 
bine a  moderate  degree  of  coimter-irritation,  with  a  salutary 
amount  of  discharge,  I  have  not  seen  advantages  in  the 
more  recent  discoveries,  to  alter  my  opinion  of  their  utility, 
or  to  induce  me  to  prefer  them,  for  the  cure  of  this  class  of 
diseases,  to  remedies^  whose  value  has  been  decidedly 
ascertained. 

You  will  imagine  that  a  remedy  for  a  disease  like  advice 
needlessly  given,  or  too  perseveringly  obtruded,  may  be 
out  of  season,  and  in  fact,  there  are  few  remedies,  so 
greatly  mismanaged  as  regards  the  time  of  their  applica- 
tion, as  counter-irritants ;  persons  will  often  come  to  you 
with  their  eyes  most  acutely  inflamed,  with  a  blister  upon 
the  forehead  or  temple,  or  even  upon  the  eye-lids,  and  they 
will  tell  you  with  a  foolish  face  of  astonishment  and 
chagrin,  that  the  blister  you  ordered  them  on  a  former 
occasion  when  their  eyes  were  inflamed,  cured  them,  but 
that  now  it  has  increased  their  sufierings.  Undoubtedly, 
much  depends  on  selecting  the  appropriate  period  for  their 
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employment,  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  in  acuie 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  they  are  never  to  be  used,  as  a 
Jirsi  application,  and  are  never  to  be  placed  very  near  the 
affected  argan^  until  the  inflammation  has  been  canside- 
rably  reduced.  You  may  prescribe  blisters  (presuming  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye  to  be  of  an  acute  character)  after 
ample  venaesection  has  been  premised,  and  you  may  repeat 
them  if  the  acute  symptoms  are  merely  diminished ;  or,  if 
it  be  desirable,  either  from  the  lingering  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  an  obvious  tendency  to  a  relapse,  you  may  form 
an  issue  in  the  arm  or  temple,  or  insert  a  seton  at  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  but  on  this  subject  I  shall  speak  more  fully, 
when  considering  strumous  disease  of  the  eyes. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  it  may  be  most  desi- 
rable to  employ  counter-irritants,  you  are  aware,  that  it  is 
usual  to  apply  a  blister  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind 
each  of  the  ears,  after  bleeding  has  been  practised,  and  that 
it  is  desirable  afterwards  to  place  them  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease — ^you  may,  in  fact,  put  one  over  the  eye-brow, 
or  eye-brows,  as  you  may  have  one  or  both  organs  affected; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  upon  the  temples;  or  if  the  second 
or  subacute  symptoms  evince  a  disposition  to  be  lingering 
in  their  duration,  a  more  permanent  form  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, such  as  an  issue  in  the  arm,  may  be  necessary.  This 
is  indeed  a  most  convenient  situation  for  the  purpose ;  the 
issue  does  not,  or  scarcely  at  all,  disfigure  the  arm,  and  is 
so  conveiuently  managed  by  patients,  that  they  rarely 
complain  of  the  trouble  of  dressing  it,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  so  great,  so  palpaply  evident,  are  the  benefits 
conferred  by  a  small  issue  of  this  description,  not  only 
upon  the  eye,  but  also  upon  the  general  health,  that  persons 
will  often  be  as  unwilling  to  have  them  healed  as  they 
were  formerly  reluctant  to  permit  their  formation.  I  have 
had  children  and  adult  patients — numbers  of  them — under 
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my  care  with  relapses  of  ophthalmiai  and  although  I  have 
suggested  the  formation  of  an  issue,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing their  recurrence,  they  have  sometimes  objected  to  per- 
mit its  insertion,  but  have  eventually  been  obliged  to  submit, 
and  I  have  not  often  had  them  under  my  care  afterwards ; — 
at  least,  for  the  same  description  of  disease.  So  far  then  it 
is  not  our  interest — if  it  were  possible  to  practice  a  profes- 
sion like  ours  in  a  purely  commercial  spirit — ^so  far,  I 
repeat,  it  is  not  to  our  advantage,  to  recommend  them,  but 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  one  present  who  would  be 
willing  to  urge  the  permanently  curative  tendency  of  a 
remedy  as  an  argument  against  the  propriety  of  its  use. 
When  an  issue  is  placed  in  the  arm  of  a  scrofulous  child 
for  the  cure  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  and  allowed  to  re- 
main as  a  means  of  preventing,  or  of  lessening  the  tendency 
to,  relapses  of  this  troublesome  disease,  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  there  will  be  no  discharge  at  all  from  it, — it 
viill  be  quite  dry ;  at  other  times  it  will  matter  so  freely 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  dressings  two  or 
three  times  during  the  day.  And  as  the  child  grows  up, 
and  acquires  strength  with  the  attainment  of  adult  age,  it  will 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  keep  the  issue  open,  without  em- 
ploying very  powerfully  stimulating  and  irritating  applica- 
tions. Where  the  secretion  from  the  issue  is  so  variable, 
so  very  capricious,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  its  continuance,  and  that  at  those  times 
when  it  discharges  most  profusely  there  would  be  likely 
to  take  place  a  recurrence  of  ocular  disease  if  no  issue  had 
been  formed,  or  if  there  had  not  existed  some  artificial 
drain,  or  some  similar  channel  by  which  the  system  might 
be  relieved  from  its  morbid  imbuements.  I  apprehend 
that  where  the  issue  or  seton  (whichever  may  be  employed) 
is  disposed  to  heal,  and  where,  as  the  individual  advances 
in  life  it  ceases  to  discharge,  or  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
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secrete^  if,  at  the  same  time,  no  relapse  of  ophthalmic 
inflammation  has  taken  place  for  a  long  period^  there  is  no 
decided  necessity  for  its  continuance — ^in  fact,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  heal ;  but  where  it  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
several  years,  it  would  be  desirable  to  notice  most  carefully 
the  effect  of  its  closure  upon  the  system,  to  lower  the 
diet,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin  and  the  bowels 
by  suitable  diaphoretic  and  aperient  medicines,  for,  at 
least,  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  revert  to  the  subject  of 
counter-irritation  occasionally,  whenever  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  mention  the  adaptation  of  this  remedial  agent  to  par- 
ticular forms  of  disease,  I  shall  not  extend  my  observations 
by  pointing  out  in  detail  the  description  of  case  suited  to 
each  remedy  of  this  class,  but  content  myself  with  Uius 
directing  attention  to  the  subject  in  this  general  manner, 
in  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  your  minds  the  high  value 
of  this  class  of  remedies. 

Local  Applications. — We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
local  applications  which  are  intended  to  abstract  heat  from 
the  inflamed  part,  diminish  vascular  fulness,  or  allay  irri- 
tation and  sooth  pain ;  and  here  let  me  not  be  understood 
to  advise  any  one  of  the  coUyria  and  other  applications,  to 
be  presently  recommended,  to  be  persevered  in  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  from  which  the  patient  experiences  a 
greater  amount  of  relief.  You  know  the  intention  they  are 
designed  to  fulfil,  and  you  know  also  that  if  they  are  pain- 
ful on  their  first  application,  or  after  a  short  trial,  and  are 
not  succeeded  by  relief,  they  cannot  be  serviceable  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  continued.  You  are  too  well 
aware  of  the  varied  susceptibilities  and  peculiarities — ^the 
diversified  sensibilities  of  different  individuals,  to  expect 
that  any  one  remedy  or  application  will  be  universal  in  its 
adaptation.    In  this  instance  then,  you  will  bend  to  circum- 
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slauces,  and  not  obstinately  adhere  to  any  one  remedy  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  which  may,  in  particular  instances, 
possess  greater  adyantages. 

You  know  that  formerly  the  management  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  the  use  of  eye- 
washes, but  we  now  attach  to  them  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  I  shaU  endeavour  to  divest  them  of  those 
unmerited  claims  to  notice,  which  some  of  you  may  feel 
disposed  to  think  they  possess. 

There  is  a  long  accoimt  of  many  strange  local  applica- 
tions employed  for  the  relief  of  diseased  eyes  in  the  large 
work  of  Sauvages  ;  but  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  these  ridiculous  and  disg^ting 
remedies ; — as  a  specimen  of  their  value,  I  may  state  that 
in  looking  over  an  old  book  a  few  days  ago,  I  perceived 
the  question  seriously  debated  as  to  whether  the  white  or 
dark  part  of  hen's  dimg  was  to  be  preferred  for  the 
cure  of  a  diseased  eye.  Banister  mentions  that  some 
surgeons  consider  the  following  eye-water  to  possess  mirar 
culous  qualities ;  '^  they  bury,"  says  he,  ^^  vipers  in  doung, 
whereof  are  ingendred  wormes,  which  they  distil,  and  put 
this  water  into  the  eyes;"  and  Scabpa  strongly  xecom- 
mends,  as  local  remedies  for  inflamed  eyes,  ^bags  of 
mallows  boiled  in  new  milk,  or  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk  with  saflSron,  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples,  and  others 
of  that  class ;"  he  also  states  that,  ^  in  order  to  moderate 
the  excessive  heat  which  is  felt  in  the  eyes,  notfatng  k 
more  advantageous  than  introducing  with  the  point  of  a 
probe  between  the  eye-lids  and  ball,  the  white  of  «  fte^h 
egg,  or  the  mucilage  of  the  psyllium  prepared  in  ihti 
distilled  water  of  mallows."    (P.  174.) 

When  there  is  much  inflammation  of  the  external  part  '4 
the  eye,  without  any  great  discharge,  I  genenUly  tecau^ 
mend  the  common  goulard  water,  applied  warm,  mf  ti 
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there  be  much  pain,  a  strong  decoction  of  poppies,  or 
an  aqueous  sohition  of  opium  or  hyoscjamus — ^bat  some 
persons  find  nothing  agree  so  well,  or  communicate  so 
much  relief,  as  copious  ablution  with  tepid  water.  You 
may  commence,  then,  with  goulard  water ;  as  the  sjmp- 
toms  are  relieved,  you  may  try  the  zinc  lotion  (2  grains 
to  the  ounce),  and,  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  you  may 
employ  the  wine  or  the  tincture  of  opium,  or  the  nitrate  of 
silver  drops,  (2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water).  When 
the  conjunctival  inflammation  is  attended  with  a  great 
discharge,  you  may  commence  with  an  alum  lotion,  or 
some  other  simple  astringent,  but  remember,  mere  local 
astringents,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  do  not  often 
constitute  the  material  part  of  the  treatment.  I  might  go 
on  enumerating  a  great  many  substances  which  possess 
astringent  properties,  and  I  might  largely  dilate  upon  their 
respective  qualities,  and  talk  much  about  their  compara- 
tive merits,  but,  remember,  I  am  not  professing  to  do  this, 
but  rather  to  direct  your  especial  attention  to  principles  of 
treatment  You  must  view  the  subject  comprehensively,  as 
well  as  in  detail — you  must  study  it  as  destined  general 
practitioners  rather  than  as  intended  oculists. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  using  these  eye-washes,  yon 
may  direct  them  to  be  applied  either  warm  or  cold,  as  your 
patient's  feelings  and  the  effect  of  the  remedy  may  deter- 
mine. And  they  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes  by  means 
of  a  soft  piece  of  sponge  or  linen,  but,  remember,  no 
active  friction  should  be  applied — the  sponge  or  linen 
should  be  occasionally  wet  with  the  lotion,  and  kept  in 
contact  with  the  eyes — or,  if  you  wish  the  lotion  to  be 
more  certainly  and  durably  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  you  may  fill  the  small  eye-glass,  and  invert  it  upon 
the  part,  for  it  is  so  formed  as  to  surround  the  globe,  and 
adapt  itself  to  the  orbitar  margin. 
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SHmulanU  and  Escharotics. — ^Thesc  remedies  are 
scarcely  ever  employed,  except  for  the  relief  of  disease  of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  eye.  They  are,  of  course,  likely 
to  aggravate  many  of  its  internal  inflammatory  affections. 
The  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  vinum  opii,  and 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  are  most  frequently  used  in  my 
own  practice.  The  escharotics  most  commonly  employed 
are,  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  sub- 
stance. The  former  is  veiy  extensively  useful,  and  is 
sometimes  advantageously  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  surface  of  an  irritable  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  latter  is  pretty  generally  used  as  a  means  of  re- 
moving a  vascular,  or  a  granular  and  vascular,  condition  of 
the  lids. 

Evacuation  of  the  Aqueous  Humor. — Mb.  Wardrop 
proposed  to  relieve  the  pain  and  tension  which  generally 
exists  in  some  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  by  puncturing  the  cornea  and  eyacuating 
the  aqueous  humor.*  Mr.  Wardrop's  suggestion  was 
carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and 
Mr.  Fielding,  and  by  Mueller  and  Langenbeck,  in 
some  cases  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  with  great 
advantage.  This  practice  has,  however,  never  come  into 
general  use ;  it  is  not  recommended  by  Professor  Rosas, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  or  Mr.  Mackenzie,  or  scarcely  any 
modem  writer  of  reputation,  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  I 
have  given  Mr.  Warorop's  plan  a  full  and  fair  trial,  but 
am  by  no  means  prepared  to  speak  favorably  of  its  effects. 
The  operation  itself  is  exquisitely  painful  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  performed,  and 
its  good  effects  are  exceedingly  transient,  for  the  aqueous 

*  Dr.  Wbyte  and  others  had  pxenously  suggested  the  same  mode 
of  lelievuiff  that  tension  of  the  globe  which  sometimes  exists  when 
acute  ophthalima  is  present. 
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humor,  when  once  discharged,  is  most  rapidly  reprodaced. 
The  necessary  exposure  of  the  eye  during  the  peiformancc 
of  the  operation,  and  the  direct  injury  inflicted  by  the 
incision,  combine  to  render  this  mode  of  treatment  yeiy 
objectionable,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  to  confer  benefit,  when  practised  at  any 
stage  of  acute  ophthalmic  inflammation  prior  to  the  secre- 
tion of  pus  or  the  deposition  of  lymph.  Benedict  chiefly 
recommends  the  incision  of  the  cornea  and  evacuation  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  as  a  means  of  relief  in  iritis  and 
inflammation  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  associated  with 
purulent  secretion  or  lymphatic  deposition.  He  says  **  ufi 
ssBpius  in  hydrope  paracentesi  peracta  diureticis  sanitatem 
restituere  valent  medici,  ita  etiam  in  hypopii  tam  gravis 
gradu  ex  puris  eracuatione  tantum  salus  erit  speranda.'' 
(P.  120.)  Mr.  Wabdrop's  opinions  on  the  mode  of  evacu- 
ating the  aqueous  humor,  and  on  the  diseases  or  patholo- 
gical states  of  the  eye  requiring  or  benefitted  by  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  are  contained  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^ 
and  in  the  third  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Transactions. 

Shading  the  eyes. — Shading  the  eyes  is  highly  necessary 
in  many  ophthalmic  diseases.  In  cases  of  ectropium  and 
epiphora,  we  accomplish  this  object  by  recommending  our 
patients  to  wear  blue  or  green  spectacles.  In  slight 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  we  advise  the  patient  to 
hang  a  piece  of  linen  before  the  eyes,  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  not  merely  moderating  the  light,  but  of  ena- 
bling us  to  keep  the  organs  cool  by  applying  our  lotions  to 
the  linen  suspended  before  them.  In  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion this  is  still  more  necessary  as  a  mode  of  impeding  the 
access  of  light  to  the  excited  part.  But,  I  cannot  too 
earnestly  dissuade  you  from  permitting  persons  to  bind 
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a  handkerchief  or  a  thick  piece  of  linen  tightly  upon  the 
eyes,  as  a  means  of  more  effectually  excluding  light  from 
those  organs,  for,  by  so  doing,  the  inflammation  must  be  in- 
creased. The  eyes  are  in  this  way  much  heated,  and  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  what  will  be  the  effect  of  pressing  two  in- 
flamed surfaces  together.  The  mere  pressure  will  excite 
great  irritation,  and  the  contact  of  the  lid  with  the  eye-ball 
will  have  the  effect  of  confining  a  quantity  of  heat  which 
would  otherwise  escape.  You  will  understand  then,  that 
the  object  of  wearing  the  linen  shade  is  to  modify  the 
degree  of  light  which  is  permitted  to  pass  to  the  eye,  and 
to  furnish  a  useful  medium  for  the  application  of  lotions  to 
the  inflamed  organs.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  access  of  light  to  the  eye,  that 
will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  inflamed  part  and  the 
degree  of  inflammation  it  may  be  suffering.  If  the  con- 
junctiva be  merely  slightly  inflamed,  it  may  only  be  neces- 
sary to  wear  a  green  shade,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  acute 
retinitis  exist,  then  it  will  be  absolutely  requisite  to  place 
the  patient  in  a  darkened  apartment,  and  employ  the 
usual  means  of  completely  withdrawing  the  diseased  organ 
from  the  influence  of  light. 

My  views  as  regards  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  various  other  means  generally  employed 
for  the  snbduction  or  relief  of  ocular  inflammation,  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
will  be  explained  at  a  future  part  of  this  scries  of 
observations. 

On  concluding  my  remarks  on  these  various  subjects,  it 
is  rig^t  to  mention,  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  upon 
your  memory  when  referring  to  them  in  connexion  with 
the  treatment  of  particular  diseases — we  shall  not  again 
speak  of  them  at  all  in  detail. 
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Mode  of  examining  an  inflamed  eye. — I  perceire  I  have 
at  present  said  nothing  respecting  the  mode  of  inspecting 
an  inflamed  eye  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  parti- 
cular nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  with  which  it  may 
be  affected,  and  as  there  are  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
this  subject  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention,  I  shall 
proceed  to  their  consideration  before  I  engage  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  various  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ 
of  vision.  The  mode  of  examining  an  inflamed  eye  will 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  disease 
for  which  such  examination  is  first  instituted ;  but  wheu 
the  conjunctiva  only  is  inflamed — simply  inflamed, — ^yoa 
gently  depress  the  lower  lid,  and  observe,  not  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  inferior  part  of  the  eye-ball,  but  also  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  then,  passing  the  thumb  along 
the  inferior  tarsal  margin,  you  elevate  the  upper  lid  so  as  to 
expose  the  superior  part  of  the  eye-ball,  and,  taking  firm 
hold  of  a  few  of  the  eye-lashes,  you  raise  the  palpebra  slight- 
ly from  the  globe,  and  investigate  the  state  of  its  mucous  sur- 
face. This  must  be  done  slowly,  carefuUy,  gently, — do  not, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed,  clumsily  press  a  ponder- 
ous hand  upon  the  eye-ball,  or  raise  the  upper-lid  when  its 
muscles  are  strongly  contracting  to  oppose  your  efforts, 
with  a  sort  of  Herculean  grasp,  but  gradually  lift  it 
upwards  by  placing  the  thumb,  or  index  and  middle  finger^ 
upon  its  precise  margin.  I  had  an  operation  for  extrac- 
tion some  time  age,  in  a  person  named  Butleb,  and  in  the 
course  of  nine  days  afterwards  the  eye  was  so  very  per- 
fect in  appearsmce,  that  I  believe  few  of  you,  unless  your 
attention  had  been  expressly  directed  to  the  circumstance, 
would  have  judged  that  any  operation  whatever  had  been 
performed  upon  the  eye,  so  nicely  had  the  corneal  section 
healed.  I  showed  this  case  to  a  surgeon  residing  in  the 
country^  who  happened  to  call  upon  me^  but  he  handled 
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the  eye  so  roughly,  that  the  poor  woman  begged  him  to 
desist,  and  I  also  besought  him  to  desist.  Although  this 
woman's  eye  was  scarcely  at  all  inflamed  when  this  sur- 
geon examined  it,  his  uncouth  handling  induced  very 
severe  ophthalmia. 

If  there  be  present  acute  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated 
textures  you  had  better  not  examine  the  eye  very  fre- 
quently, and  particularly  by  a  bright  light,  for,  such 
examinations  will  greatly  aggravate  the  complaint.  It  is 
requisite  to  inspect  the  diseased  organ  now  and  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  treatment  upon  it, 
but  such  examinations  should  be  carefully  conducted — ^not 
made  more  frequently  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,, 
and  the  eye  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  light  longer  than 
is  absolutely  required.  If  you  neglect  this  caution,  I  can 
tell  you  that  your  patients  will  be  apt  to  complain  of  great 
aggravation  of  their  sufiering  after  the  eye  has  been  so 
handled  and  exposed.  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  scanty 
and  imperfect  examination,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that,  having  once  carefully  inspected  the  eyes  and 
determined  the  character  and  extent  of  the  inflammation, 
at  your  first  visit,  you  must  not  afterwards  prolong  the 
scrutiny  to  the  same  extent  Of  course  it  is  important  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease — to  dis- 
cover whether  it  be  merely  a  slight  external  malady  of  one 
texture,  requiring  simple  remedies,  or  a  complicated  deep- 
seated  acute  one,  demanding  active  treatment  This,  I 
say,  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain,  and  as  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  are  of  the  former  character, 
it  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  cure  them ;  and  in  conducting 
the  business  of  a  large  eye  institution  where  many  patients 
are  in  attendance,  you  will  be  at  first  astonished  to  observe 
the  rapidity  with  which  many  of  the  cases  are  dismissed, 
how  soon  they  get  well,  and  how  uniform  is  the  plan  of 
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treatment  they  require.  But,  of  course,  these  remarks 
only  apply  to  the  more  simple  and  slight  cases,  which, 
although  exhibiting  an  alarming  appearance  to  the  igno- 
rant and  uninitiated,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  cure,  with 
a  dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine  and  the  use  of  some 
simple  cooling  lotion.  Hence  it  is  that  I  often  acquire 
greater  credit  for  quickly  curing  an  inflamed  conjunctiva, 
which  is  evinced  to  the  patient  and  his  alarmed  fiiends  by 
a  blood-shot  appearance  of  the  eye,  than  by  detecting  and 
curing  a  case  of  incipient  retinitis,  which  may  not  be  indi- 
cated by  such  outward  and  apparently  severe  symptoms, 
but  which,  if  undiscovered  or  inactively  treated,  would 
almost  certainly  insure  positive  and  permanent  blindness. 
Thus,  then,  when  it  has  been  accurately  determined  that 
the  case  requires  either  simple  or  active  treatment,  the 
details  of  such  treatment  sink  into  comparative  unim- 
portance. 


SECTION  III. — CATARRHAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

Syn.  Catarrhal  Injlammation  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Oph* 
thalmia  Catarrhalis. — Conjunctivitis  Catarrlialis. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  treatment  of  simple  acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  discussed,  in  a  gene- 
ral manner,  the  merits  of  the  major  part  of  those  remedial 
agents  which  are  most  commonly  employed  for  the  sub- 
duction  of  inflammation  of  the  various  textures  of  the  eye, 
I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia — 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Yon  were  told  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye 
was  subject  to  those  maladies  to  which  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  texture  in  other  situations  was  liable,  and  among 
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other  affectiongy  to  an  inflammatiou  producing  an  increase 
of  its  natural  secretion,  and  arising  generally  from  a  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  atmosphere.  You  will  often  find  a 
disease  of  this  kind  very  prevalent,  and  it  will  be  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  other  catarrhal  symptoms.  This 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  ascertained  to 
be  dependent,  in  many  instances,  on  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  will  not,  however,  be  expected  that 
I  should,  on  this  occasion,  enter  upon  the  investigation  of 
that  process  by  means  of  which  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface,  or  the  occurrence  of  an  altered  state  of 
atmosphere,  give  rise  to  the  products  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  for,  it  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  would  require  for  its  proper  elucidation,  much  inquiry 
and  extensive  research  upon  a  point  only  collaterally 
connected  with  our  subject ;  we  will,  therefore,  be  content 
to  take  the  effects  as  they  are  presented  to  our  notice, 
without  attempting  to  explain  that  series  and  succession 
of  events,  by  which  the  phenomena  designated  catarrh^ 
are  connected,  as  results  with  those  external  agents,  which, 
we  are  well  aware,  give  rise  to  their  establishment. 

Symptoms. — ^The  earliest  symptoms  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  are,  an  uneasy  sensation  of 
smarting ;  a  trivial  degree  of  pain ;  augmented  lachrymal 
secretion ;  and  a  slight  increase  of  vascularity,  which  is 
least  considerable  near  the  cornea.  The  second  set  of 
symptoms  are,  considerable  smarting,  and  a  sensation  of 
stiffness  on  moving  the  lids;  redness  of  the  sclerotic 
conjunctiva;  greatly  increased  mucous  secretion;  and  a 
slight  amount  of  serous  efiusion  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
which  is  particularly  evident  immediately  around  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  and  also  whenever  the  globe  of  the 
eye  is  moved  in  the  orbit.  The  third  set  of  symptoms 
consist  of  those  in  which  the  more  important  textures  of 
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the  eye  have  become  afliected,  either  from  contiguity  or 
sympathy. 

If  you  see  a  patient  with  catarrhal  ophthalmia  at  its 
commencement,  you  will  observe  that  the  redness  is  not 
very  considerable,  there  will  be  great  enlargement  of  those 
vessels  which  are  situated  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
globe,  but  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  near  to  the  cornea 
will  be  almost  as  pale  as  usual ; — ^there  will  not  be  that 
arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around  the  cornea  which  is  so 
distinctly  witnessed  when  the  iris  or  ciliary  processes  are 
inflamed.    The  conjunctival  vessels   at  first  proceed  in 
fasciculi,  by  degrees  they  become  much  enlarged,  others 
increase  in  size,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  cornea,  until, 
in  severe  cases,  the  whole  of  what  is  popularly  termed 
the  white   of  the  eye,   becomes  one    unifonnly  scarlet 
surface.     You  will  remember  that  the  vessels  of  the  e<Mi- 
junctiva  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  very  different  firom  the  pink 
appearance  noticed  when  those  of  the  sclerotica  are  en- 
larged; it  will  also  be  remembered  that  they  ai'e  loose, 
and  may  be  readily  moved  about  by  the  finger,  or  by 
suddenly  altering  the  position  of    the  conjunctiva  with 
respect  to  the  sclerotica. 

You  will  not  in  these  cases  have  much  chemosis,  but 
there  may  be,  and  there  is  indeed,  very  often,  a  slight 
degree  of  serous  efihsion  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  sepa- 
rating it,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  sclerotica,  and 
slightly  raising  it  around  and  above  the  margin  of  the 
cornea ;  but  it  will  rarely  proceed  beyond  this,  certainly  not 
to  the  extent  of  producing  that  condition  of  chemosis  yon 
will  notice  in  purulent  and  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 

The  enlargement  of  the  superficial  vessels,  by  destroying 
the  smoothness  of  those  surfaces  which  so  frequently  and 
rapidly  move  upon  each  other,  occasions  considerable 
smarting  and  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  such  as  wonld  be 
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experienced  if  sand  or  dust  were  beneath  the  lids ;  but, 
independently  of  this  sensation,  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
pain,  none  of  that  aching  and  throbbing,  or  acute  and 
darting  pain,  which  characterize  inflammation  of  the  deep* 
seated  parts ;  unless  indeed,  the  inflammation  shall  ha^e 
extended,  as,  in  what  we  termed  the  third  set  of  8ym])toms 
— then,  of  course,  the  symptoms  of  ophthalmitis  may  be 
present;  but  such  a  state  of  disease  is  not  what  we  are 
now  considering,  and  is  one  which  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
occur,  if  proper  remedies  be  administered  in  due  time. 

Your  patient  will  have,  at  first,  increased  lachrjrmal  dis- 
cbarge, but,  by  degrees,  this  secretion  of  tears  is  dimi- 
nished and  the  mucous  secretion  becomes  gradually  in- 
creased, so  that,  when  the  disease  is  fiilly  developed,  the 
frequent  removal  of  this  augmented  quantity  of  mucus  is 
rendered  necessary.  During  sleep  it  incrusts  at  the  edge 
of  the  tarsus,  and  accumulates  in  considerable  quantity  at 
the  inner  canthus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  patient  fifom 
opening  the  lids  when  he  first  awakes,  without  giving  rise 
to  pain,  and  tearing  away  some  of  the  cilisB  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  adhesive  mucus  which  collects  at  the 
tarsal  margins ;  very  frequently  strings  or  patches  of  thi8 
discharge  will  collect  upon  the  cornea,  rendering  the 
patient's  vision  very  defective,  and  they  will  often  express 
considerable  alarm  lest  their  eye-sight  should  be  lost — ^you 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  allaying  their  apprehensiona 
when  so  excited. 

As  this  mucous  discharge  decides  the  catarrhal  nature 
of  the  disease  and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racters by  which  it  is  distang^uished,  it  is  important  that 
you  should  be  well  acquainted  with  its  qualities  in  the 
diflerent  stages  of  the  inflammation ; — ^it  will  be,  at  first,  of 
a  thin  consistence  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  by  degrees  it 
becomes  more  consistent,  and  is  eventually  thick  and 
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glutinous,  so  a»  to  retemble  pus  in  its  external  qualities. 
These  aie  the  characters  by  which  it  is  ultimately  distin- 
guished, and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  its  primary  quali- 
ties, as  to  colour,  consistence  and  adhesiveness,  will  mate- 
rially assist  your  judgment  when  deciding  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

You  will  discover  that  the  palpebral  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  will,  in  many  instances,  have  participated 
in  the  mischief,  and  that  a  part  of  the  secretion, 
which  incrusts  upon  the  border  of  the  tarsus,  and 
agglutinates  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  proceeds  firom  it, 
and  you  will  also  find  that  the  meibomian  secretion 
becomes  altered,  and  that,  in  short,  a  slight  degree  of 
tinea  is  present;  indeed  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  may 
be  primarily  affected,  and  the  sclerotic  portion  of  that 
membrane  may  or  may  not  be  involved ;  the  symptoms 
will  be,  in  many  respects,  the  same,  except  that  the  vascu- 
larity and  tumefaction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lids 
will  exist  instead  of  the  phenomena  we  noticed  when 
describing  the  circumstances  which  characterized  an  affec- 
tion of  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva;  there  will 
also  be  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  at  the  tarsal  borders, 
owing  to  the  inflammation  of  the  meibomian  glands,  and 
a  consequent  change  in  the  qualities  of  their  secretion. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
not  equally  and  uniformly  great,  sometimes  small  efiusions 
of  blood  will  exist  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  will  communicate  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
eye-ball  a  spotted  or  mottled  appearance. 

The  palpebrae  will  often  be  puffed,  slightiy  swollen  and 
oedematous,  so  that  the  patient  will  say  that  they  feel 
uncomfortable,  and  stiff  and  heavy,  and  that  he  cannot 
easily  open  them  for  an  hour  or  two  after  he  has  risen  in  a 
morning. 
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ConsiiiutiofuU  Symptoms, — There  will  generally  exist  a 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance  corresponding  to  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and,  if  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  become  much  and  extensively  affec- 
ted, there  will  be  a  sensation  of  weight  over  the  forehead ; 
a  certain  amount  of  catarrhal  fever  attended  with  occa- 
sional rigors ;  slight  cough ;  increased  discharge  from  the 
schneiderian  membrane;  and  so  on — in  short  there  will 
exist  the  symptoms  of  decided  catarrh.  Sometimes  the 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  is  increa- 
sed during  the  day,  and  much  relieved  during  the  night, 
or  if  that  be  not  the  case,  there  will  be  a  distinct  remission 
and  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  at  regular  intervals. 

Causes. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  disease 
under  consideration,  and  that  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  eye 
is  liable  to  be  diseased  from  many  of  those  agents  which 
exert  an  injurious  influence  upon  mucous  membranes  in 
general ;  and  to  this  statement  it  remains  to  be  added,  that 
keen  winds  or  currents  of  cold  air,  applied  directly  to  the 
surface  of  the  eye  will  also  produce  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  there  exists  that  particular  state  of  atmosphere,  which, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  favourable  to 
the  production  of  influenza,  or  to  catarrhal  affections 
generally ;  long  exposure  of  the  body  to  cold  without  a 
degree  of  exercise  sufficient  to  prevent  chilliness ;  or  sub- 
jecting the  siurface  of  the  body  generally,  or,  of  the  head 
or  face  particularly,  to  the  influence  of  rain  or  snow,  or 
allowing  the  body  to  become  suddenly  chilled  by  inaction 
or  other  causes,  afler  its  temperature  has  been  raised  by 
exercise,  or  increased  by  sitting  in  a  warm  room,  or  by  re- 
maining in  a  protected  situation;  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  heat  or  cold. 


dryness  or  dampness,  are  also  to  be  classed  among  the 
causes  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  From  this  accomat  of  the 
causes  of  this  malady,  you  would  naturally  expect  that  at 
certain  seasons,  and  in  particular  districts,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  prevalent,  and  such  is  really  the  case ;  you  will 
find  that  at  a  public  eye  infirmary,  for  instance,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  residing  in  some  particular  district,  will 
be  affected  in  great  numbers,  and  the  same  occurrence  is 
sometimes  noticed  in  large  schools. 

Diagnosis. — You  would  distinguish  catarrhal  ophthalmia 
from  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  textures,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  acute  pain,  and  much  intolerance  of  light ;  by  the 
colour,  the  situation,  and  the  mobility  of  the  blood  vessels; 
by  the  state  of  the  pupil ;  and  by  the  condition  of  vision; 
and  you  would  distinguish  the  catarrhal  firom  other  forms 
of  conjunctival  inflammation,  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting 
cause ;  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  discharge ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  inflamed  organ ;  and  (if  such 
were  the  case  as  very  generally  happens)  by  the  presence 
of  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  or  the  prevalence  of  catarrhal 
afiections  generally.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  com- 
pared with  those  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia;  the  difference 
in  the  qualities  of  the  secretion;  and  the  absence  of  severe 
chemosis,  and  extreme  tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids.  It  is 
however  more  difficult  to  lay  down  certain  rules  by  which 
catarrhal  may  be  distinguished  firom  purulent  ophthalmia 
in  the  adult,  especially  when  this  latter  affection  is  very 
mild ; — punilent  ophthalmia  is  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  distinct  purulent  nature ;  the 
meibomian  glands  are  not  materially  affected ;  it  is  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  contagion;  it  is  not  atten- 
ded with  an  affection  of  the  other  mucous  membranes; 
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and  it  does  not  appear  that  atmospheric  influence  cUane  is 
capable  of  producing  it,  at  least,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  only  in  a 
few  very  rare  instances; — catarrhal  ophthalmia  is,  on  the 
contrary,  attended  with  a  discharge  of  a  grayish  colour, 
and  a  mucous  quality :  it  is  accompanied  with  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  tarsal  margins ;  it  is  not  propagated  by  conta^ 
gion ;  it  is  generally  connected  with  an  affection  of  other 
mucous  stnictures,  and  in  many  instances  is  much  con- 
trolled by  atmospheric  influence.  If  you  will  carefully 
bear  in  mind  these  circumstances  and  contrast  them  with 
those  I  hare  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  other  diseases  of 
the  conjunctiva  I  do  not  think  you  will  often  be  mistaken 
in  your  diagnosis  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

Prognosis, — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
generally  follows  a  determinate  course,  and  even  when  left 
to  itself  will  usually  subside  vvithout  leaving  behind  any 
material  defect  But  if  improperly  managed  it  is  liable  to 
induce  tinea,  to  impair  the  equality  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  it  may  also  extend  and  give  rise  to  effects 
seriously  detrimental  to  vision. 

From  a  perusal  of  its  history  and  an  acquaintance  with 
its  nature  and  the  general  mildness  of  its  symptoms,  we 
are  prepared  to  pronounce  a  favourable  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  result  of  eveiy  case,  the  management  of  which 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake — that  is  presuming 
we  see  such  case  before  the  extension  of  the  disease  and 
consequently  before  any  of  those  irremediable  effects  of 
ophthalmic  inflammation  which  sometimes  occur,  have 
taken  place. 

Treatment. — It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  treatment  adapted  to  that  stage  of  the 
disease  (if  indeed  it  can  properly  be  termed,  a  stage  of 
catarrhal  ophthalmia)  when,  either  from  the  omission  of 
remedies,  or  the  misapplication  of  them,  it  may  have  ex- 
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tended  to  other  textureB,  and  inrolved  the  deep-seated  and 
more  important  structures  of  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length  on  that  subject  when  trea- 
ting of  simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
besides,  such  a  state  of  things  is  of  very  unusual  occur- 
ence;— my  observations  therefore  will  be  directed  to  the 
management  of  those  two  conditions  termed,  the  first  and 
second  set  of  symptoms. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  would  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  general  bleeding,  and  also  regulate  the  amount  of 
blood  you  might  deem  it  advisable  to  abstract ;  you  might 
bleed  in  the  arm,  or  take  blood  by  cupping  either  from  the 
temples  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  you  might  judge  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  or  the  symptoms 
may  be  so  exceedingly  slight,  and  the  patient  so.  weak  and 
delicate,  that  you  might  think  it  more  prudent  to  apply 
merely  a  few  leeches,  or  indeed  not  to  take  away  any 
blood  either  by  general  or  local  means.  You  will  gene- 
rally afford  great  relief  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
frequently  remove  the  inflammation  in  a  few  days,  by  so 
commencing  your  treatmemt  It  is  right  of  course  to  keep 
the  bowels  perfectly  open,  and  for  this  purpose  you  may  se- 
lect from  among  the  numerous  kinds  of  purgatives  such  as 
appear  to  be  most  suitable  to  the  various  circumstances  of 
your  patient ;  the  weak  delicate  subject  of  a  relaxed  habit 
would  probably  be  injured  and  needlessly  enfeebled  by  an 
amount  of  purgative  medicine  which  would  be  inadequate 
to  produce  the  slightest  action  on  the  bowels  of  the  hardy 
and  robust.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  administer  at 
bed  time,  a  few  grains  of  calomel  with  ten  or  fifteen  of 
Dover's  powder,  and  to  direct  the  carefiil  use  of  a 
pcdiluvium,  more  especially  if  other  catarrhal  symptoms 
be  present.  To  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  tarsal 
margins,  and  to  correct  the  altered  state  of  the  meibomian 
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secretion,  you  might  order  the  unguentum  plumbi*  to  be 
smeared  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- lids,  two  or  throe  times 
a  day,  first  removing  the  discharge  which  is  apt  to  collect 
in  that  situation  by  bathing  the  part  with  warm  milk  and 
water;  you  would  be  careful  to  direct  this  ointment  to  be 
applied  at  bed  time,  as  its  application  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  yoiur  patients  comfort,  and  prevent  that  adhesion 
of  the  lids  which  is  not  only  injurious  but  very  painful. 
After  this  ointment  has  been  used  two  or  three  days,  you 
may  direct  the  employment  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
unguents : — 

1.  I(.  Ung.  hyd.  nit  3j.;  ung.  cetacei  Zu.  miscc. 

2.  I^.  Hyd.  nitrico-oxydi.   gr.  ij. ;    ung.   cetacei     3  j. 
misce  accuratissime. 

A  small  quantity  of  one  or  other  of  these  ointments  may 
be  dissolved  and  carefully  smeared  along  the  precise  mar- 
gin of  the  eye-lids  every  night  at  bed  time.  I  might  here 
very  conveniently  g^ve  you  a  long  list  of  applications, 
which,  operating  pretty  much  in  a  like  manner  and  on  a 
similar  principle  have,  at  various  periods,  obtained  con- 
riderable  celebrity,  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  on  the  present 
occasion  with  merely  mentioning  to  you  those  remedies  of 
this  class  which  have  been  most  firequently  used  with  the 
greatest  measure  of  advantage  in  my  own  practice. 

*  This  ointment  may  be  conveniently  pxeimxed,  by  carefully  nib- 
bing half  a  drachm  of  the  liq.  plumbi  acetatis,  into  an  ounce  of  well 
made  spennaceti  ointment  It  is  of  great  consequence  however  that 
the  ointment  I  have  just  mentioned  and  indeed  all  unguents 
which  are  applied  to  the  eye,  should  be  most  carefully  and  accurately 
piepoied.  I  nave  seen  the  red  precipitate  ointment  so  carelessly  made, 
that  the  small  undivided  granules  of  the  preparation  have  been  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  by  their  lodgment  on  the  tarsal  margin  or  the 
conjuctiva  have  given  rise  to  much  unnecessary  pain,  aggravated  the 
inflammation,  and  even  produced  ulceration.  When  powders  enter 
into  the  composition  of  ointments,  which  are  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  eye  or  to  the  margin  of  the  palpebne,  it  is  of  course  most  important 
that  they  should  bo  first  reduced  to  a  fine,  or,  as  it  is  phrased,  an  im> 
palpable  powder. 
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Your  coUyria  will  consist  of  some  astringent  fluid  j 
a  weak  solution  of  alum  or  zinc  will  generally  answer  the 
purpose  of  relieving  pain,  and  diminishing  the  discharge; 
they  may  be  applied  either  in  a  warm  or  cold  state,  as  may 
be  most  soothing  to  your  patient's  feelings — ^prejudice 
would  direct  you  never  to  apply  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances, when  cold,  but  experience  will  give  you  very 
different  instruction ;  but  1  have  previously  pointed  out 
the  circumstances  which  would  regulate  your  practice  in 
this  particular.  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  anodyne 
fomentations,  such  as  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  opium, 
or  a  decoction  of  poppies;  an  extremely  painful  condition 
of  the  eye,  or  an  unusual  irritability  of  constitution,  would 
render  such  local  applications  desirable.  I  have  some- 
times directed  the  use  of  herb  fomentations  with  great 
advantage,  but,  speaking  generally,  I  do  not  recommend 
them  to  your  notice,  for  they  are  apt,  and  particularly 
when  used  for  a  long  time,  to  relax  the  conjunctiva,  to 
promote  the  efiusion  of  serum  within  the  subconjunctival 
cellular  membrane,  and  to  lessen  the  disposition  to  con- 
traction on  the  part  of  the  enlarged  and  distended  blood- 
vessels. If  you  have  occasion  to  use  a  fomentation  of  this 
description,  you  may  direct  the  patient  to  have  a  quantify 
of  boiling  water  poured  over  a  few  camomile  blows  con- 
tained in  a  fine  flannel  bag,  and  to  apply  this  to  the  eye 
two  or  three  times  during  the  day  for  about  ten  minutes, 
as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  for  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  if  the  disease  be  so  little 
severe  that  you  do  not  think  the  removal  of  blood  neces- 
sary ;  or,  if  venesection  has  been  practised,  and  the  inflam- 
mation be  only  slightly  diminished,  it  would  be  right  to 
apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  adopt  some 
other  mode  of  exciting  counter-irritation. 

As  great  intolerantia  lucis  is  not  one  of  the  usual  symp- 
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toms  of  this  disease,  you  would  not  judge  it  necessary  to 
exclude  light  from  the  eye  altogether,  but  merely  direct 
the  patient  to  wear  a  green  shade,  and  thus  protect  the 
inflamed  organ  from  the  vivid  impression  of  its  more  bril- 
liant rays ;  certainly  no  mode  of  protecting  the  eyes  from 
light  beyond  this  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  required. 

Of  course  it  will  be  requisite  to  limit  the  diet  of  the 
patient,  in  a  great  measure,  to  warm  diluting  beverages; 
no  animal  food  or  strong  liquors  should  be  allowed  until 
the  symptoms  are  declining,  and  you  will  find  it  prudent, 
if  you  desire  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease,  to  be 
imperative  in  your  request,  and  not  to  allow  the  fiill  diet  to 
be  resumed  too  soon. 

It  is  well  known  that  medical  men  differ  greatly,  not 
only  in  their  views  of  disease,  but  also  as  to  their  modes  of 
treatment ;  and  I  shaU  illustrate  this  fact  by  referring  to 
one  or  two  sentences  from  that  part  of  Dr.  Vetch's 
observations  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  relates  to  the 
treatment,  and  indeed  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  treatment  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  *^  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,**  (says  he)  **  that  the  application  of  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  apart  in  which  inflammation  has  taken  place, 
will,  by  carrying  the  excitement  of  the  vessels  beyond  the 
action  of  the  disease,  put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of 
inflammation.  On  this  principle  this  form  of  ophthalmia 
yields,  for  the  most  part,  to  any  strong  stimulus  applied  to 
the  part,  such  as  spirits  or  vinegar ;  snuff  blown  into  the 
eye  has  .the  same  effect  of  curing  this  inflammation,  by 
exciting  a  greater,  though  a  temporary  distention  of  the 
vessels."  If  you  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  here  recommended,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider that  their  use  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

•  A  Practical  Treatite  on  Diseases  of  the  £ye^  by  J.  Vetch,  p.  174. 
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treatment  advised  for  the  cure  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  move  meagre 
and  inappropriate  in  means,  than  unscientific  in  their 
application.  The  unguentum  nigrum  has  recently  become 
a  favourite  application,  (particularly  with  Mr.  Guthrie*) 
for  the  removal  of  this  and  many  other  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  attended  with  increased  discharge 
from  its  surface ;  but  I  cannot  recommend  its  use  for  the 
cure  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  many 
diseases,  at  a  certain  stage  of  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  by  means  of 
strong  astringent  and  stimulating  applications,  used  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  has  many  advocates,  and, 
among  others,  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  the  result 
of  much  practice  and  great  experience,  by  Mr.  Mbltn 
(London  Med.  and  Physical  JoumalyYol.  lUi.)  and  Mr. 

GUTHBIE. 

Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  when  mismanaged  or  neglected, 
is  liable  to  leave  behind  a  diseased  state  of  the  tarsal 
margins  and  of  the  meibomian  glands,  ducts  and  follicles, 
and  these  conditions  of  disease  are  sometimes  pretty  fully 
discussed  by  writers  on  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  as  thou^ 
they  constituted  an  essential  and  necessary  part,  or 
sequence  of,' the  disease.  But  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  morbid  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  of  the  tarsal 
margins,  &c.,  consequent  on  this  malady,  when  it  has  been 
incorrectly  treated  or  neglected,  are  common  to  many 
forms  of  acute  conjunctivitis  when  similarly  mismanaged. 

Writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  describe  an  affection 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  sclerotica  under  the  name  of 

*  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  for  July,  1832. 
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caiarrho-rheumaiic  ophthalmia^  in  which,  in  addition  to 
the  symptoms  which  we  shall  subsequently  point  out  as 
proper  to  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  there  are  present,  the  ma- 
jority of  those  which  belong  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva.  However,  although  I  am  aware,  and 
have  previously  stated,  that  the  pro3dmity  of  the  separate 
textures  of  the  eye  to  each  other  promotes  the  extension 
of  morbid  action  when  it  exists  in  any  one  of  them,  yet  I 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  change  the  name  of  disease 
on  account  of  this  occasional  combination  of  morbid 
affection.  Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiTa  may 
induce  an  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  and  rheumatic 
sclerotitis  may  originate  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
attended  with  an  increased  secretion  from  its  surface. 
Pathological,  precision  requires  that  we  should  advert  to 
this  circumstance,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  confiision  which  would  take  place,  if  we  were  to 
describe  in  detail,  as  separate  diseases,  the  morbid  afiection 
these  numerous  and  varied  conditions  would,  involve. 
Hence  then,  I  have  preferred  to  describe,  as  distinct 
maladies,  the  diseased  conditions  of  particular  textures, 
aUuding  to  the  fact  of  their  occasional  extension,  and 
pointing  out  the  relative  frequency  with  which  such  exten- 
sion of  disease  takes  place,  in  reference  to  other  and 
proximate  parts. 
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SECTION  IV. — PURULBNT  OPHTHALMIA  IN  THE  ADULT. 

SyD.  Purulent  Iff/tammation  of  the  Conjunctiva, — S^^ 
purative  Injlammation  of  the  Conjunctiva. — Egyptian 
Ophthalmia.  —  Ophthalmia  puriformis. — Ophthalmia 
contagio9a. — Ophthalmo^blenorrhcea. 

Purulent  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  con]un€ti?a 
producing  a  purulent  discharge,  has  received  a  great 
variety  of  names.  Mb.  Ware  termed  this  disease  the 
ocuhis  purulentus ;  Professor  Schmidt  has  named  it 
ophthalmo-blenorrhoBa  ;  and  when  it  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  troops  in  Egypt,  it  was  called  the  Egjfptian 
ophthalmia.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  term 
purulent  injlammation  of  the  conjunctiva^  while  it  points 
out  the  variety,  the  product,  and  also  the  seat  of  the  in- 
flammation, is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  intelligible. 
You  will  find  that  this  disease  occurs  very  frequently  in 
newly-born  infants,  and  that  it  will,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, be  conveniently  considered  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
adult  and  in  the  infant — ^we  proceed  then  to  consider  the 
purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults. 

The  severe  character  of  this  inflammation  may  be  esti- 
mated from  various  accounts  of  its  efiects,  as  represented 
by  many  excellent  surgeons  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
affected  troops  during  its  terrific  prevalence  about  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  also  from  the  statement  of  those  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  injiuious  influence  in 
schools,  and  various  other  situations,  in  which  it  existed  in 
a  severe  form  and  to  a  great  extent.  The  following  ex- 
tracts comprise  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  these 
statements  : — "  The  total  strength  of  the  second  battalion 
of  the  52ndy  from  whicli  this  description  of  the  disease  has 
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been  taken,  was  somewhat  aboat  seven  hundred  men. 
Six  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  ophthalmia,  including 
relapses,  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  from  August, 
1805,  when  the  disease  commenced,  till  the  same  month 
in  1806;  of  these,  fifty  were  dismissed  with  the  loss  of 
both  ejes,  and  forty  with  that  of  one.  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  decidedly  more  violent  in  any  one  of  the  slighter 
shades  of  temperament  than  another,  and  either  eye  seemed 
equally  liable  to  experience  the  violence  of  the  disease.^ 
(Vetch,  p.  69.) 

''  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  as  appears  by  the  returns  of 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  hospitals,  that  2317  soldiers 
were,  on  the  first  of  December,  1810,  a  burden  upon  the 
public,  from  blindness,  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 
Those  soldiers,  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  not 
included  in  the  number  above  stated,  as  they  are  sent  from 
their  respective  regiments  to  garrison  duty,  and  are  not 
registered  as  ophthalmic  pensioners,  at  either  of  the  royal 
hospitals  above  mentioned." 

*'  The  contagious  ophthalmia  has  crippled  many  of  our 
best  regular  regiments  to  such  a  degree,  as,  for  a  time,  to 
render  them  unfit  for  service ;  and  though  the  regiments 
which  were  in  Egypt  have,  in  general,  suffered  most  from 
the  disease,  yet  it  has  prevailed  extensively  in  others  which 
have  never  served  in  that  country.  Before  it  made  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  it  prevailed  very  much  amongst 
the  regiments  which  were  stationed  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar;  and  it  has  also  accompanied  the  British  troops 
to  almost  every  foreign  station  to  which  they  have  been 
sent^    (Macgbeqob  in  Transactions,  8fc.  p.  51.) 

Of  1604  cases  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  treated  by 
Mueller,  in  the  Prussian  garrison  of  Mentz,  only  1344 
were  restored  to  the  service  perfectly  well,  as  respects  the 
state  of  their  vision. 
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"  The  French  slave-ship  Rodcur,  Captain  B ,  of  200 

tons  burden,  left  Havre  on  the  24th  of  January,  1819,  for 
the  coast  of  Africa,  reached  her  destination  on  the  14ih 
of  March,  and  cast  anchor  off  Bonny.  The  crew  of  22 
men  enjoyed  good  health  the  whole  voyage,  and  during 
their  stay  at  Bonny,  till  the  6th  of  April.  No  trace  of 
ophthalmia  had  been  observed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast,  and  it  was  not  until  fifteen  days  after  the 
Rodeur  had  put  to  sea,  and  was  nearly  on  the  equator, 
that  the  first  symptoms  of  this  fiightfiil  disease  were  per- 
ceived. 

^'  It  was  observed  that  the  negroes,  who  were  160  in 
number,  and  crowded  together  in  the  hold,  and  between 
decks>  had  contracted  a  considerable  redness  of  the  eyes, 
which  spread  with  rapidity  from  one  to  another.  At  first, 
however,  the  crew  paid  no  great  attention  to  this  appear- 
ance, imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  merely  by  want  of 
fresh  air  in  the  hold,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  water ;  for 
they  already  limited  the  allowance  of  water  to  eight  ounces 
a  day,  and  some  time  after  they  could  allow  only  half  a 
glass  a  day.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  make  use  of  an 
eye-water  made  from  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers,  and 
following  the  advice  of  the  person  who  acted  as  ship 
surgeon,  to  bring  up  the  negroes  in  turns  upon  deck. 
This  salutary  measure,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon;  for  the  poor  Africans,  torn  firom  their  native 
home,  and  heart-vnrung  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation, 
as  weU  as  by  the  recollections  of  their  lost  fireedom,  em- 
bracing each  other,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 

*^  The  disease  which  had  spread  amongst  the  negroes  in 
a  frightful  and  rapid  manner,  now  began  to  threaten  even 
the  crew.  The  first  man  of  the  crew  attacked  was  a  sailor, 
who  slept  under  deck,  close  to  the  grated  partition  which 
communicated  with  the  hold.    Next  day  a  lad  was  affected 
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trith  the  ophthalmia ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  three 
days,  the  captain,  and  almost  all  the  crew,  were  seized. 

^'  In  the  morning,  on  awakening,  the  patients  experienced 
a  slight  pricking  and  itching  in  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  became  red  and  swoln.  Next  day,  the  swelling  of 
the  eye-lids  was  increased,  and  attended  with  sharp  pain ; 
in  order  to  lessen  which,  they  applied  to  the  eyes  poultices 
of  rice,  as  hot  as  they  could  bear  them.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  disease  a  discharge  of  yellowish  matter  took  place, 
rather  thin  at  first,  but  which  afterwards  became  viscid 
and  greenish,  and  was.  so  abundant,  that  the  patients  had 
only  to  open  their  eyes  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
matter  fell  in  drops.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  there  were  considerable  intolerance  of  light  and 
discharge  of  tears.  When  the  rice  failed,  boiled  vermi- 
celli was  used  for  poultices.  On  the  fifth  day  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  some  of  the  patients ; 
but,  as  the  cantharides  were  soon  exhausted,  they  endea- 
voured to  supply  their  place  by  the  use  of  pediluvia  con- 
taining mustard,  and  by  exposing  the  swoln  eye-lids  to  the 
steam  of  hot  water. 

*'  Far  from  diminishing  under  this  treatment,  the  pain 
increased  firom  day  to  day,  as  well  as  the  number  of  those 
who  lost  their  sight;  so  that  the  crew,  besides  fearing 
a  revolt  among  the  negroes,  were  struck  were  terror  lest 
they  should  not  be  able  to  manage  the  vessel  till  they 
should  reach  the  Caribbee  Islands.  One  sailor  only  had 
escaped  the  contagion,  and  upon  him  their  whole  hopes 
depended.  The  Rodeur  had  already  fallen  in  with  a 
Spanish  ship,  the  Leon,  whose  whole  crew  were  so 
affected  with  the  same  disease,  that  they  could  no  longer 
manage  their  ship,  but  begged  the  aid  of  the  Il6deur, 
already  almost  as  helpless  as  themselves.  The  seamen  of 
the  R6deur,  however,  could  not  abandon  their  own  ship, 
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on  account  of  the  negroes ;  nor  had  they  room  to  receiTe 
the  crew  of  the  Leon.  The  difficulty  of  nursing  so  mauy 
patients  in  so  narrow  a  space,  and  the  want  of  fresh  provi- 
sions and  of  medicines,  made  the  survivors  envious  of 
those  who  died ;  a  fate  which  seemed  to  be  fast  coming 
upon  ally  and  the  thought  of  which  caused  general 
consternation. 

^'Some  of  the  sailors  made  use  of  brandy,  which  they 
dropped  between  their  eye-lids,  and  from  which  they 
experienced  some  relief;  which  might  have  suggested  to 
the  surgeon  the  propriety  of  a  local  stimulating  treatment 
^^  On  the  twelfth  day,  the  sailors  who  had  experienced 
some  relief  came  upon  deck  to  relieve  the  others.  Some 
were  thrice  attacked  with  the  disease. 

^^  The  tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids  having  subsided,  some 
phlyctenular  were  observed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
ball. These  the  surgeon  had  the  imprudence  to  open ;  a 
step  which  proved  hurtful  in  his  own  case,  for  he  remained 
blind,  without  any  possibility  of  recovering  his  sight. 

^*  On  reaching  Guadaloupe,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the 
crew  was  in  a  deplorable  state ;  but,  very  soon  after,  from 
the  use  of  fresh  provisions,  and  by  simple  lotions  of  spring 
water  and  lemon  juice,  recommended  by  a  negress,  they 
became  sensibly  better.  Three  days  after  coming  ashore, 
the  only  man  who,  during  the  voyage,  had  escaped  the 
contagion,  was  in  his  turn  seized  with  the  same  sjrmptoms ; 
the  ophthalmia  running  its  course  as  it  had  done  on  board 
ship. 

'^  Of  the  negroes,  thirty-nine  remained  totally  blind, 
twelve  lost  each  one  eye,  and  fourteen  had  specks,  more  or 
less  considerable,  of  the  cornea. 

"  Of  the  crew,  twelve  men  lost  their  sight;  one  of  these 
was  the  surgeon.  Five  lost  each  one  eye,  and  amongst 
these  was  the  captain.     Four  had  considerable  specks. 
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and  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea.^    {Biblioth^que 
OpkiAalmoloffique^  par  M.  Guillie,  p.  74.) 

The  disease  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  frightful  and 
serere  in  children  as  in  adult  patients.  I  scarcely  remem- 
ber to  have  lost  an  eye  affected  with  acute  purulent 
(not  gonorrhceal)  ophthalmia  occurring  in  children,  when 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  disease  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  more  serious  effects  of 
such  inflammation.  Mr.  Macoreoor  remarks  in  his  paper, 
published  in  the  Trafuactiaru  of  a  Society /or  the  Pro* 
motion  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  KnowledgCj  ^  the 
ophthalmia,  which  has  prevailed  for  some  years  at  the 
Military  Asylum,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  which  has  raged  with  such  violence  in  the  army,  since 
its  first  introduction  into  this  country,  by  the  soldiers  who 
returned  from  Egypt  in  the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 
Its  consequences  have  not  been  so  injurious  to  children  as 
to  adults ;  for,  out  of  the  great  number  of  children  that 
have  been  afflicted  with  the  disease  at  the  Military  Asy- 
Inm,  only  six  have  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes,  and  twelve 
ibe  sight  of  one  eye.**     (P.  49.) 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  which  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  this  disease,  are,  a  slight  tingling  and 
stiffiiess  of  the  lids,  and  an  itching  or  smarting  sensation 
at  the  comers  of  the  eye ;  persons  in  this  state  will  tell 
you  that  the  eye  feels  hot  and  dry,  and  that  the  movements 
of  the  lids  upon  its  surface  occasion  some  uneasiness ;  this 
sensation  of  uneasiness  will  very  soon  be  superseded  by 
severe  burning  pain,  and  they  will  complain  as  if  sand  or 
particles  of  dust  were  beneath  the  palpebral ;  at  the  same 
time  there  wiU  be  a  slight  increase  of  vascularity,  and  a 
profrise  flow  of  scalding  tears,  with  some  intolerance  of 
light ;  the  eye-lids  will  be  swoln,  and  their  margins  will  be 
red  and  irritable — the  mucous  surface  of  the  inferior  patpe- 
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bra  will  generally  be  found  in  a  highly  injected  state.  The 
preceding  set  of  symptoms  is  quickly  succeeded  by  the 
following : — the  pain  is  now  of  a  severe  and  throbbing  cha- 
racter, and  is  not  always  limited  to  the  eye,  but  sometimes 
extends  to  the  head  and  face,  producing,  if  one  eye  only  is 
inflamed,  intense  hemicrania  and  facial  neuralgia ;  there  is 
a  sense  of  tension  of  the  globe ;  the  conjunctiva  presents 
an  almost  uniformly  red  surface,  and  is  raised,  in  various 
degrees  in  difierent  instances,  around  the  cornea ;  the  eye- 
lids are  tumid,  and  their  edges,  and  still  more  their  angles, 
are  extremely  red  and  irritable;  the  patient  cannot  bear 
the  smallest  quantity  of  light ;  there  is  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  purulent  fluid,  which  requires  to  be  frequently 
removed,  or,  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  lids  are  closed, 
it  collects  beneath  and  painfully  distends  them.  This 
fluid  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  very 
thin  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  its  colour  quickly  becomes 
deeper,  and  its  consistence  increased,  until  it  is  a  thick 
straw-coloured  fluid ;  and  finally,  this  secretion  becomes 
blended  with  serous,  sanious,  or  sanguineous  fluids.  You 
will  generally  find  the  degree  of  inflammation  indicated 
by  the  colour  and  densify  of  the  discharge ;  it  will  be  pale 
and  thin  if  the  inflammation  be  slight,  and  more  consistent 
and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  if  it  be  severe ;  you  would 
be  apprehensive  of  serious  mischief  (independently  of  an 
examination  of  the  inflamed  eye)  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
became  blended  with  the  thin  fluids  just  mentioned. 

If  the  inflammation  be  not  now  checked,  it  will  spread 
to  more  important  textures,  and  will  be  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  its  extent  and  complication;  the 
cornea  also  will  participate  in  the  mischief,  its  brilliancy 
will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  assume  a  pale  dingy-ash 
colour,  and  will  eventually  slough  or  burst,  and  permit  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  when  the  pain  and 
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other  severe  symptoms  will  usually  subside.     Or,  it  may 
happen  that  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  himior  may 
remain  entire,  projecting  as  a  pellucid  tumour  through  the 
corneal  aperture,  and  preventing  the  transit  of  the  humors ; 
or  the  lens  may  be  prevented  {torn  escaping  by  the  small 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  thus  may  give  rise  to  a 
deceptive  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  as  to  the 
preservation  of  his  sight ;  for,  on  the  destruction  and  sepa- 
ration of  a  portion  of  the  opaque  cornea,  the  light  will 
pass  through  the  himiors,  the  transparency  of  which  has 
not  been  materially  injured,  and  for  a  short  time  vision 
may  be  tolerably  distinct;  but  this  state  will  be  of  very  brief 
duration,  for,  sooner  or  later,  the  humors  must  be  dis- 
charged, if  the  opening  in  the  cornea  be  considerable,  or, 
if  not,  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  consequent 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  combined  with  the  opaque  and  ulcer- 
ated state  of  the  cornea  around  the  opening  and  very  pro- 
bably closure  of  the  pupil,  will  altogether  prevent,  or 
materially  interfere  with,  vision.    Such  a  patient  may, 
indeed,  recover  a  certain  degree  of  sight,  but  it  will  be  only 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  vision  of  the  opposite  organ ; 
it  were  better  that  collapse  of  the  eye-ball  be  permitted  to 
occur,  so  that  an  artificial  eye  may  be  worn ;  the  deformity 
will  be  then  diminished,  and  the  obscurity  of  vision  occa- 
sioned by  possessing  two  eyes  of  very  different  degrees  of 
visual  perfection,  prevented.    If,  however,  the  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  be  small,  or,  if  extensive,  superficial,  it  may,  in  the 
one  case,  be  fijled  up  by  lymphatic  deposition,  and,  in  the 
other,  replaced  by  an  adventitious  structure,  and  in  both 
instances,  there  will  exist  an  extensive  opacity,  which,  in 
many  cases,  cannot  be  removed;  the  pupil  may,  however, 
be  drawn  by  natural  efforts  quite  away  firom  the  opaque 
part  of  the  cornea,  or,  if  not,  there  will  probably  be  space 
enough  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil. 
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It  may  happen  that  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva may  alone  be  affected  at  the  commencement  i*  you 
will  be  apprised  of  thiS|  by  the  great  tumefaction  of  the 
lidsi  (which  are  in  many  instances  so  much  thickened  and 
swoln,  as  to  protrude  externally,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
painful  form  of  ectropium),  the  extreme  vascularity  of  their 
mucous  surface,  and  the  absence  of  much  redness  of  the 
eye-ball,  and  intolerance  of  light. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  long  by  stating 
the  kind  and  degree  of  constitutional  symptoms  you  would 
meet  with  in  such  cases ;  they  would  vary  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  your  patient,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the 
severity  of  the  local  affection.  Of  course  you  would  not 
expect  a  patient  to  be  suffering  from  those  occurrences 
immediately  preliminary  to  sloughing  of  the  cornea  and 
suppuration  of  the  eye-ball,  without  also  experiencing  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance;  there  would  be  in 
such  a  case,  irritative  fever  and  general  derangement  of 
the  health ;  and  you  would  bear  this  in  mind  in  deter- 
mining your  means  of  cure. 

There  is  a  mild  form  of  this  disease  sometimes  very 
prevalent  among  children,  producing  no  important  symp- 
toms and  requiring  no  active  treatment ;  it  would  appear 
to  be  readily  disseminated  by  the  contact  of  matter  from 
the  eye  of  one  child  to  that  of  another,  aided  by  disordered 
health,  a  damp  state  of  atmosphere,  and  want  of  clean- 
liness and  good  nursing;  for,  if  you  will  direct  their 
parents  not  to  allow  the  linen  or  sponge  with  which  the 

«  "  The  disease  evidently  began,  and  terminated,  in  the  eye-lids,  and 
the  surface  of  the  eye-ball  seemed  only  to  be  affected  from  its  prox- 
imity ;  for  they  were  often  in  a  diseased  state  for  weeks,  nay  even  for 
months,  after  eyery  symptom  of  the  disease  in  the  membranes 
covering  the  eye-ball,  had  completely  disappeared.^  (  An  account  of  an 
Ophthalmia  which  prevailed  in  the  Boyal  Military  Asvhim  in  1804, 
By  P.  Macgreoor,  Esq.     Transactions  <S:c.,  p.  41.)  ' 
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diseased  eye  is  bathed,  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
and  enjoin  the  strictest  cleanliness,  and  attend  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  you  will  generally  banish  it  from  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  prevails — generally  speaking  it 
does  not  attack  those  children  who  are  well  nursed,  and 
whose  constitutions  are  vigorous  and  robust 

Redness, — ^The  first  appearance  of  vascularity  is  noticed 
in  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  is  evinced  by  the  trivial 
enlargement  of  only  a  few  of  the  blood-vessels  in  that 
situation.  This  vascularity  rapidly  increases  and  soon  ex- 
tends to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  at  this  period,  if  the 
eye  be  cleansed  and  carefiilly  examined,  the  whole  of  the 
conjunctival  surface  will  be  found  to  be  vividly  and  in- 
tensely red,  the  membrane  will  appear  almost  pulpy, 
slightly  rough  like  the  pile  of  fine  velvet,  its  texture  will 
not  be  evolved  and  expanded  as  though  it  were  firmly 
stretched  into  a  smooth  and  equal  surface.  Just  at  this 
stage  the  sclerotic  vessels  will  beg^  to  enlarge,  a  few  con- 
siderable pink  vessels  may  be  distinctly  perceived  on  a 
careful  examination,  and  now  the  cornea  will  become 
cloudy,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  internal 
tunics  will  be  detected. 

State  of  the  subcanjimctival  cellular  membrane. — Soon 
after  the  conjunctiva  has  become  affected  the  inflammation 
extends  to  the  cellular  membrane  beneath,  serous  infiltra- 
tion first  takes  place,  afterwards  pus  and  lymph  are  secreted, 
and  in  this  way  the  conjunctiva  is  raised,  so  as  to  protrude 
externally  and  give  rise  to  ectropium ;  that  part  of  the 
chemosis  which  surrounds  the  cornea  is  forced  over  its 
margin,  so  as  to  conceal  the  whole  of  that  tunic  and  pro- 
duce an  appearance  as  though  the  entire  anterior  aspect  of 
the  eye-ball  was  one  uniform  and  continued  chemotic  sur- 
face. The  form  of  chemosis  which  is  usually  present  in 
tliis  severe  variety  of  disease,  is  that  which  we  formerly 
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designated  the  acute  ]yiii])hatic  or  active  inflaminatoiy 
cbemosis.  The  effects  this  subconjunctival  inflainmaticm 
will  produce  upon  the  cornea,  upon  its  own  texture,  and 
also  upon  the  conjunctival  surface,  will  be  presently 
explained. 

Pain. — ^The  pain  arising  from  acute  purulent  ophthalmia 
is  not  confined  to  the  eye,  sometimes  it  is  seated  deep  within 
the  orbit,  or  extends  round  its  margin ;  sometimes  it  is  very 
severe  just  about  the  supra  and  infira-orbitary  foramina,  or 
upon  the  cheek  bone,  and  occaisionally  it  affects  the  whole 
head,  or  if  one  eye  is  much  worse  than  the  other,  the  pain 
may  be  confined  to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  will  consist 
of  the  most  intolerable  hemicrania.  This  pain  in  and 
around  the  eye  is  represented  by  those  who  have  endured 
it  in  its  severest  forms,  as  an  agony  of  the  most  horrid  de- 
scription. The  sensation  as  though  sand  were  beneath  the 
lids  arises,  as  I  have  formerly  explained,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  inequality  produced  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  conjunctiva,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  sjrmptoms  connected  with  the  more  acute  examples 
of  this  malady,  and  where  it  comes  on  quickly,  and  increases 
rapidly,  the  case  threatens  to  be  unusally  severe,  and  will 
require  the  most  prompt  and  active  treatment  The  subsi- 
dence of  this  sensation  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  is  no  bad  guide  to  practice,  to  allow  the 
extent  and  repetition  of  bleeding  to  be  regulated  by  the 
removal  and  return  of  this  unpleasant  feeling.  T  have 
stated  that  the  enlargement  of  the  superficial  vessels,  their 
rapid,  sudden,  and  considerable  distention,  communicates 
that  sensation  as  of  sand  or  gritty  particles  beneath  the 
lids  which  is  so  generally  complained  of  at  the  onset  of 
acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  the  same  sensation  exists  in  a  more  aggravated  form 
at  a  later  and  further  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always. 
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nor  I  believe  generally,  solely  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
The  enlargement  of  the  small  mucous  glands  which  are 
situated  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane  and 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
and  the  distention  of  their  follicular  apparatus,  augment 
the  inequality  of  the  mucous  surface  and  combine  to  render 
the  painful  sensation  produced  by  this  irregularity  of  sur* 
face  much  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  .be.  These 
glands  arc  most  abundant  in  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
near  the  tarsal  margin,  and  as  they  have,  placed  behind 
them,  a  hard  and  somewhat  unyielding  texture  (the  tarsal 
cartilage),  they  are  necessarily  projected  forwards  and  are 
distinctly  perceived  to  render  the  conjunctival  surface  very 
unequal.  Such,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  was  the  opinion  of 
Ma.  Magoreoor,  for  after  relating  the  symptoms  of  various 
cases  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  he  says,  *'  when  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eye-lids  was  examined  i^ith  a  magni- 
fying glass,  the  small  sebaceous  glands  situated  there  were 
found  increased  in  size,  and  ()f  a  redder  colour  than  na- 
tural.'*    (TransticUons  of  a  Society  Sgc,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.) 

Tension  of  the  eye-balL — Very  soon  after  the  pain  has 
commenced,  and  especially  if  no  active  d^letive  measures 
be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  tense  and  painful  state  of  the 
eye-ball.  It  Mrill  feel  as  though  its  fluid  contents  were 
augmented,  and  also  as  though  it  were  too  large  for  its 
socket,  and  patients  will  complain  most  dreadfully  of  tlie 
agony  produced  by  this  tense  and  compressed  condition  of 
the  globe.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  manifest. 
The  inflammation  of  tlie  conjunctiva  very  rapidly  extends 
to  the  deeper  seated  parts,  their  secretion  is  increased,  and 
the  augmented  fluid  contents  of  the  eye-ball  communicate, 
by  their  pressure  on  the  containing  parts,  that  horrid  sen- 
sation of  tension  of  which  patients  so  uniformly  complain. 
The  thickened  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  inflamed  state 
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and  nearly  of  a  purple  hue.  In  severe  cases  the  circula- 
tion appears  to  be  almost  stagnant,  at  least  the  part  is  fiill 
of  venous  blood,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  is 
distended  with  serous  and  other  fluids,  and  the  part  hangs 
down  upon  the  cheek,  and  appears  as  a  large,  purple  co- 
loured, convex  maf  s,  covering  a  great  part  of  the  side  of  the 
face.  This  state  of  things  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Vetch,  and  the  representation  is  by  no  means 
an  exaggerated  one.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  to 
this  extent,  when  the  eye-lid  is  so  enlarged,  discoloured, 
and  prolonged,  the  eye-ball  is  generally  in  a  state  of  siq>pa- 
ration,  and  it  will  very  rarely  indeed  happen  that  any  useful 
degree  of  vision  is  preserved.  Connected  with  this  state 
of  disease  are  yarious  alterations  in  the  conjunctive  nen>. 
brane,  some  of  which  have  been  well  represented  by 
Gbaefe,  Eble,  Mueller,  Adams,  &c.,  and  which  we 
shall  more  particularly  point  out  when  we  speak  of  the 
effects  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

CoHcUtion  of  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva, — I  have 
explained  that  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  enlarged, 
and  that  its  mucous  glands  are  augmented  and  their  crypts 
distended.  These  circumstances  are  clearly  and  decidedly 
present  as  a  part,  and  not  as  an  effect,  of  the  disease ;  but 
it  is  not  to  these  circumstances  alone  that  the  morbid  state 
of  the  conjunctiva,  termed  granular ^  which  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  are  owing,  for  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  many  other  circumstances  combine  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  conjunctival  surface,  such  as  the 
effect  of  inflamation  upon  it,  the  organization  of  inflamma- 
tory matters  which  are  attached  to  it,  and  especially,  the 
condition  of  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  membrane 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  continuance  of  chemosis 
in  its  various  forms  and  degrees. 

Slate  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle^   the  spmihtnar  mem- 
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brane,  and  the  tarsal  margins, — The  lachrymal  caruncle 
and  semilunar  membrane  are  generally  enlarged  and  very 
rascular,  but  the  extent  to  which  this  increase  of  size  and 
vascularity  may  proceed,  vary  in  different  instances. 
Sometimes  the  lachiymal  caruncle  will  be  enormously 
swollen,  its  surface  will  be  granular  and  unequal  like  that 
of  a  mulberry,  and  its  colour  will  be  a  deep  red,  bordering 
on  purple.  The  semilunar  membrane  will,  in  a  few 
instances,  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  as  a  liver-coloured  sarcomatous  mass,  which  will 
bleed  very  freely  on  the  slightest  incision  or  division  of  its 
substance.  The  tarsal  margins  are  generally  swoln  and 
red ;  they  are  thickened  by  partici])ation  in  the  inflamma- 
tion and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  meibomian  glands  and 
follicles.  .  The  puncta  lachiymalia  are  for  the  most  part 
closed,  the  margin  of  the  orifice  is  red  and  tumid,  and, 
owing  to  its  tumefaction,  the  puncta  are  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting the  tears  into  the  lachiymal  conduits. 

Having  given  a  rapid  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  subsequently  examined  its  more  important 
phenomena  somewhat  in  detail,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the— 

Effects  of  purulent  ophthalmia. — ^The  effects  produced 
by  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  adults  will  be  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  the  time  at 
which  it  first  engages  medical  attention,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  treated.  If  your  treatment  be  judicious,  and 
the  disease  have  only  just  commenced,  you  would  expect 
to  remove  it  entirely,  without  leaving  behind  any  func- 
tional or  structural  mischief;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
were  not  called  to  such  a  case  until  the  disease  had 
advanced  to  the  production  of  ophthalmitis,  attended  by 
active  inflammatory  chemosis,  you  would  not,  in  many 
instances,  be  able  to  prevent  some  of  its  worst  conse- 
quences, namely,  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  suppuration 
and  collapse  of  the  eye-ball. 
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1.  Diseased  condition  of  the  conjunctita. — The  continu- 
cudce  of  chemosis  may  cause  ulceration  of  those  points  of 
the  chemotic  surface  which  are  most  prominent  and  the 
subsequent  union  of  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  hence  partial 
adhesion  of  the  eye-lid  to  the  eye-ball ;  or,  as  the  chemosis 
subsides,  the  matters  which  distended  the  subconjunctiFal 
cellular  membrane  may  be  irregularly  absorbed,  and  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctive  membrane  may  be  consequently 
rendered  more  or  less  uneven.  Deposition  upon  the  in- 
flamed conjunctiva  may  take  place  and  acquire  organiza- 
tion. The  conjunctive  surface  may  be  rendered  unequal 
by  the  occurrence  of  small  granulations  or  little  sarcomatous 
enlargements,  which  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
inflammatory  process  from  which  that  part  has  been 
siifiering.  Distinct  fungous  excrescences,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  of  a  large  size,  sometimes  result  from  the 
prolonged  existence  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia.  And 
finally,  in  n^any  instances,  enlargement  of  the  sub-mucous 
glands  and  of  their  cryptas,  evidently  produce  an  unequal, 
and  as  it  is  somewhat  imprecisely  termed,  a  granular 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva.  Sometimes  the  conjunctival 
vessels  remain  enlarged — ^in  an  atonic  state, — and  this  en- 
larged or  varicose  state  of  vessels  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
chronic  ophthalmia. 

2.  Ectropium. — Entropium,  —  Tinea.  —  lAppitudo.  — 
During  the  existence  of  chemosis  the  eye-lids  are  everted, 
and  it  will  sometimes  happen  either  from  an  enlarged  state 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  subjacent  cellular  membrane, 
or  from  a  new  direction  given  to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  that 
this  eversion  of  the  palpebrse  continues,  and,  in  short,  that 
regular  ectropium  is  established.  On  the  contrary,  the 
union  of  the  ulcerated  points  of  the  chemotic  surface,  or 
the  acquirement  of  certain  morbid  adhesions  on  the  part  of 
the    subconjunctival    cellular  membrane   to   surrounding 
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parts,  may  induce  a  state  of  entropium.  Entropium  will 
sometimes  result  from  collapse  of  the  eye-ball,  or  staphy- 
loma of  the  cornea.  When  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  tarsal  margins,  when  the  meibomian  glands  are  dis- 
eased and  enlarged,  tinea  may  be  induced,  and  if  this 
disease  continues  and  is  combined  with  an  ulcerated  state 
of  the  skin  at,  and  around,  the  root  of  the  eyeJashes,  an 
obstinate  form  of  lippitudo  may  be  produced. 

3.  Thickening^  op€untyy  and  vascularity  of  the  canjunc- 
iival  covering  of  the  cornea, — It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention,  that  if  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  become 
rough  and  granular,  the  friction  of  this  irregular  body 
upon  the  membrane  covering  the  cornea  will  excite 
great  irritation ;  the  effect  of  prolonged  irritation  upon  this 
delicate  texture  will  be  to  give  rise  to  inflammation,  a  sort 
of  slow  chronic  inflammation,  which  generally  involves  the 
thickening,  opacity,  and  vascularity  of  its  textures.  The! 
part  becomes  inflamed  as  a  result  of  continued  irritation, 
the  inflammation  causes  a  deposition  of  an  opaque  matter 
resembling  lymph,  this  lymph  becomes  organized,  the 
vessels  which  organize  it  remain,  and  hence  the  thickening, 
the  vascularity,  and  the  opacity,  of  the  inflamed  surface. 
It  rarely  happens  that  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  covers  the  first  layer  of  the  cornea,  becomes  in-, 
flamed  in  the  first  instance,  independently  of  the  irri- 
tation arising  from  the  friction  of  a  rough  body  upon  its 
surface,  but  this  may  occur,  and  in  such  instances  the. 
thickening  and  opacity  usually  subside  on  the  decline 
of  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  covering  of  the  cornea, 
which  may  be  generally  subdued  by  proper  remedies. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  states,  with  respect 
to  facility  of  removal,  is  evident  enough.  The  granular  state 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat  slow  of  removal,  and  the 
disease  it  excites  is  severe,  and  even  when  the  morbi4 
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condition  of  that  membrane  is  remoyed,  the  disease  of  tbe 
surface  of  the  cornea  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as 
in  the  instance  of  thickening,  vascularity,  and  opacity,  of 
the  conjunctival  cohering  of  the  cornea,  unassociated  with 
disease  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  Thus,  then,  the 
diseased  state  of  the  corneal  surface  may  be  a  primary 
affection,  or  it  may  result  from  the  morbid  condition  of 
those  parts  which  move  upon  it 

4.  Opacity  of  the  cornea. — ^The  cornea  may  be  rendered 
opaque  either  by  irritation  of  its  surface,  by  inflammation 
of  its  texture,  by  deposition  between  its  lamellsB,  or  by 
ulceration. 

5.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea. — ^The  cornea  may  ulcerate 
in  the  progress  of  this  affection,  and  on  the  extent  and  seat 
of  such  ulceration  many  important  effects,  as  respects 
vision,  will  depend.  If  the  ulceration  be  deep,  the  aqoeous 
humor  may  be  discharged,  and  the  iris  may  become 
prolapsed,  or  it  may  become  permanently  adherent  to  the 
ulcerated  margin.  At  all  events,  irremediable  leucoma 
will  be  the  consequence.  If  the  ulceration  be  extensive^ 
though  not  deep,  a  slight  nebula  only  may  take  place,  or,  if 
more  profound,  staphyloma  may  ensue. 

6.  Bursting  of  the  cornea. — ^When  the  cornea  is  much 
weakened,  whether  by  impaired  resEsting  power  occasioned 
by  inflammation,  or  by  attenuation  from  ulceration,  or  loss 
of  substance  by  sloughing,  it  may  burst,  and  many  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  which  the  greatest  relief  has 
been  obtained  by  the  bursting  of  the  cornea  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  aqueous  humor  in  the  progress  of  acute 
piurulent  ophthalmia.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
course  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  muscles 
become  irritable  and  spasmodic  in  their  action,  so  that 
when  some  of  the  corneal  layers  are  detached  by  ulcer- 
ation or  sloughing,  and  the  eye-ball,  and  especially  its 
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chambers,  are  unusually  full  and  tense,  the  cornea  is  very 
liable  to  burst,  if  irom  undue  exposure  to  light,  a  sudden 
accession  of  pain,  or,  on  a  forcible  attempt  to  examine  it, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  suddenly  and  powerfully 
contract  Bursting  of  the  cornea,  during  the  accession  of 
severe  pain,  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia  mentioned  by  Db.  Vstch,  and  he  states  that 
<^  any  visible  alteration  in  the  cornea  is  an  event  sub- 
sequent to  its  rupture."  I  believe  this  opinion  to  be  alto- 
gether incorrect  I  do  not  think  the  cornea  will  rupture 
imder  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  if  its  texture 
be  previously  healthy.  If  rupture  of  the  cornea  could  take 
place  when  simply  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  parts  it 
encloses,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  its  muscles  which  may 
accompany  such  pressure,  it  ought  to  have  occurred  in  the 
instances  mentioned  by  Wabdbop,  Wabb,  Macgbelgob, 
FiELDiNO,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  great  pressure 
it  sustained  was  unequivocally  manifest,  the  anterior 
chamber  was  unusually  ample,  the  cornea  appeared  promi- 
nent, and  the  sense  of  tension  of  the  globe  was  remarkably 
distressing.  A  blow  upon  the  eye,  though  frequently  pro- 
ducing rupture  of  the  sclerotica,  rarely  occasions  bursting 
of  the  cornea,  unless  the  instrument  by  which  the  injury  is 
produced  be  somewhat  sharp  and  angular,  und  unless  the 
blow  be  inflicted  immediately  upon  the  more  prominent 
part  of  the  cornea.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  in 
which  an  accident  of  this  kind  (a  blow  upon  the  eye)  takes 
place,  although,  from  the  situation  of  parts,  the  cornea 
must  generally  receive  the  direct  force  of  the  blow,  lacera- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  alone  takes  place;  at  least,  the 
cornea  is  not  ruptured  at  the  same  time.  Db.  Vetch 
explains  very  minutely  the  changes  which  occur  after  the 
bursting  of  the  cornea.  He  says,  when  this  takes  place 
the  pain  is  at  once  relieved.     Of  course,  the  same  relief 
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would  follow  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humor,  in  this 
instance,  as  would  result  from  an  opening  in  the  cornea  as 
advised  bjr  Wardrop.  And  if  it  were  once  proved  that 
laceration  of  the  cornea  occurred  in  the  progress  of  this 
disease,  independently  of  change  in  its  texture,  the  treat- 
ment of  Mil  Wardbop  would  be  as  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial as  I  now  believe  it  to  be  improper  and  hurtful.  Db. 
Vetch  has  very  elaborately  described  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  cornea  after  its  laceration,  but  I  can  only 
learn  from  his  statement  that  it  very  generally  becomes 
staphylomatous,  just  as  might  a  prt&ri  have  been  expected, 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  '^  this  rupture  of  the  cornea 
generally  produces  impartial  (partial?)  and  irregular 
tumors,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
cornea  has  been  observed  to  project'*    (P.  60.) 

7.  Staphyloma  of  ike  cornea. — ^Whenever  the  resisting 
power  of  the  cornea  is  impaired  it  is  liable  to  become 
staphylomatous.  This  impairment  of  resisting  power  may 
result  from  a  change  wrought  in  its  texture  (not  evinced 
by  any  visible  alteration),  by  inflammation,  by  ulceration,  by 
sloughing,  and  also  by  lymphatic  deposition  between  its 
lamellas.  When  Ijrmph  or  other  matters  are  effused  be^ 
tweeu  the  lamellse  of  the  cornea,  these  lamellie  are  ab^ 
sorbed,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  pressure  they  sustain, 
and  the  strength  of  their  texture  appears  to  be  impaired  by 
the  constant  contact  of  these  morbid  depositions  or 
effusions. 

8.  Sloughing  of  the  cornea. — ^When  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
it  is  not  generally  from  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of 
that  tunic,  but  from  the  interruption  to  its  nutrition  owing 
to  the  compression  caused  by  the  chemosis.  Severe  and 
prolonged  chemosis  causes  mortification  in  the  case  in 
question,  as  I  apprehend,  because  it  generally  takes  place 
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where  sach  chemosis  exists  in  its  sererest  fonn.  Sloughing 
of  the  cornea  is  more  frequently  associated  with  chemosis 
than  with  any  other  affection  of  the  organ  of  vision.  And 
it  may  be  mentioned,  in  additional  evidence  of  the  troth 
of  this  position,  that  in  all  such  instances  the  mortification 
begins  in  its  superficial  layers.  Each  layer  of  the  cornea 
appears  to  have  a  certain  dependance  on  its  neighbouring 
lamina,  many  of  its  nutrient  vessels  ramify  in  the  connec* 
ting  cellular  membrane,  and,  when  this  is  destroyed,  a  part 
of  its  means  of  vitality  is  taken  away.  When  one  layer  of 
the  cornea  sloughs,  its  infrajacent  cellular  membrane  soon 
perishes,  this  hastens  the  death  of  the  circumjacent  cornea, 
and  in  this  way  the  death  of  some  new  part  of  the  cornea 
is  almost  certainly  secured,  or  at  least  much  assisted  by  the 
destruction  of  another. 

9.  Prolapte  of  the  iris. — Synechia  anterior. — Ulcer- 
ation or  sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  cause  prolapsus  of 
the  iris.  If  mortification  of  the  cornea  proceed  to  a  great 
extent,  the  prolapse  of  the  iris  will  constitute  but  one  of 
many  changes  which  will  subsequently  occur,  and  will 
probably  terminate  in  the  loss  of  vision.  If  the  iris  be 
prolapsed  through  a  small  ulcerated  opening  in  the  cornea 
it  may  happen,  if  the  ulcerative  process  be  checked,  that 
the  part  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver or  the  application  of  belladonna,  or  it  may  slough,  and 
in  either  case  it  may  become  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the 
ulcer  and  will  constitute  synechia  anterior.  The  changes 
which  the  prolapsed  iris  may  undergo,  will  be  discussed 
when  I  speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  cornea  and  iris. 

10.  Suppuration  and  Collapse  of  the  eye-ball. — ^Puro- 
lent  deposition  within  the  eye-ball  may  result,  in  the 
instance  under  consideration,  iron  deficient  nutrition  or 
from  inflammation.  Purulent  ophthalmia  may  originate 
ophthalmitis  and  this  may  give  rise  to  inflammation,  so 
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that,  in  very  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  (such  as  purulenti  gonorrhceal,  and  traumatic  oph- 
thalmia) suppuration  of  that  organ  is  liable  to  take  place. 
Suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  is  always  followed  by  collapse 
of  the  globe,  but  I  have  known  this  state  of  collapse  occur 
after  purulent  ophthalmia  quite  independently  of  suppura- 
tion; the  part  has  wasted  without  any  definite  cause  so 
far  as  could  be  ascertained.  There  has  occiured,  in  fact, 
a  state  of  gradual  and  complete  atrophy  after  the  previous 
existence  of  acute  inflammation. 

These  are  nearly  all  the  modes  in  which  this  di^^p^ige 
terminates  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  you  will  leam 
from  their  variety  and  importance,  the  necessity  of  promptly 
subduing  those  acute  symptoms,  the  continuance  of  which 
is  liable  to  be  followed  by  effects  so  injurious  and,  in  many 
instainces,  so  destructive  to  vision. 

Diagnosis, — ^Purulent  ophthalmia  has  a  certain  degree 
of  resemblance  to  catarrhal  and  to  gonorrhoeal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva.  I  have  already  entered  pretty 
fully  upon  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  former  &oai 
purulent  ophthalmia,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  ganorrhosal  from 
acute  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  may  be  distinguished  from  pu- 
rulent, by  the  nature  of  its  cause,  the  great  degree  of 
chemosis  which  attends  it,  and  also  by  the  extreme 
tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
colour  of  the  discharge  will  materially  assist  your  diag- 
nosis, and  you  will  not  certainly  remark  that  thin  pale 
appearance  of  the  secretion  at  the  commencement  of  acute 
gonorrhoeal,  which  is  observed  at  the  onset  of  purulent 
ophthalmia ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  certain  varieties,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  certain  degrees  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  the  mildest  of  which  are  scarcely 
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to  be  distinguifihed,  as  respects  this  quality  of  the  dis- 
charge from  the  conjimctiTa,  firom  that  accompanying  the 
acute  purulent  inflanunation  of  that  membrane ;   it  has 
been  also  remarked  that  the  amount  of  discharge  is  grea- 
ter in  the  former  of  these  diseases  than  in  the  latter,  but 
you  would  be  unwilling  to  rely  on  a  diagnostic  sign  so  un- 
certain and  indeci^ve.     If  a  patient  had  extreme  swelling 
of  the  lids,  with  profuse  puriform  secretion,  great  chemosis, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  eye  and  head,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  applying  gonorrhoeal  matter  to  that 
organ,  and  if  these  symptoms  had  arisen  suddenly  and  es- 
tablished themselves  rapidly,  in  the  absence  of  any  nniilar 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  your  patient  remdeA^ 
you  would  be  justified  in  referring  their  origin  to  gom/r- 
rhceal  infection,  and  you  would  be  confirmed    in  this 
opinion  if  your  remedies  did  not  exert  a  favourable  inflo^ 
ence  on  the  inflamed  organ ;  for,  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  a  much  more  intracta- 
ble disease  than  purulent  inflammation  of  the  coDjimeti  va« 
To  recapitulate — •ganarrhcBolf  is  distinguished  from  puru^ 
lent  ophthalmia,  by  its  origin  fixmi  gonorrhoeal  conta^on ; 
its  greater  degree  of  chemosis  and  tumefaction  of  the  lids ; 
the  consistence  of  the  discharge  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  disease  being  nearly  the  same;  the  extreme 
degree  of  deep-seated  pun  of  the  eye-ball  and  head ;  and 
by  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  disease.    Ptirulent  oph- 
thalmia, as  compared  with  gonorrhoeal,  is  attended  with  a 
less  degree  of  chemosis  and  palpebral  swelling,  there  is 
less  discharge,  and  also  less  deep-seated  pain  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  seldom  any  great  degree  of  hemicrania;  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  the  puriform  secretion  is  variable 
in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease ;  it  is  more  generally 
manageable  by  treatment,  and  when  contrasted  with  the 
results  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  it  is  much  less  frequently 
fatal  to  vision. 
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Prognosis. — If  you  are  called  to  a  case  in  which  the 
chemosis  is  not  very  great,  nor  the  pain  intense  and  deep- 
seated,  nor  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  much  impaired, 
you  would  expect  to  preserve  the  eye  with  merely  a  sligfat, 
and  perhaps  only  a  temporary  impediment  to  vision  ;  but 
if  the  pain  be  considerable,  the  cornea  cloudy,  and  the 
chemosis  great,  you  would  apprehend  serious  injury  to 
vision ;  and  if  the  chemosis  nearly  concealed  the  cornea^ 
which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  was  of  a  dull  ashy 
colour,  and  if  the  tension  of  the  eye-ball  and  the  sense  of 
pain  and  throbbing  were  severe  and   deep-seated,   you 
would  relinquish  every  hope  of  restoring  any  useful  degree 
of  sight,  and  be  prepared  to  expect  the  occurrence  of 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  or  suppuration  of  the   eye-ball. 
Such  are  the  chief  circumstances  which  would  determine 
the  character  of  your  prognosis,  although  many  other 
events  would  very  properly  modify  your  opinion  respecting 
the  result  of  any  case  of  this  nature,  the  management  of 
which  you  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  state  of  the  individual's  health  prior  to 
the  attack,  his  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  his  capa- 
city to  bear  the  necessaiy  treatment 

Causes. — In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia,* you  will  remark  the  great  severity  of  its  symp- 


•  See,  upon  this  subject,  various  papert  in  the  third,  fourth,  seventh, 
and  twelfth  volumes  of  the  EdinbwrgK  Medical  and  Swrgical  JcurmU, 
Also  several  valuable  communications  in  the  sixth,  seventeenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twenty-ninth  volumes  of  the  London  Medical  and  Pkysieai 
Journal.  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia  which  appeared  in  the  eeeond 
regiment  of  Araylethire  Fenciblee  in  1802 ;  with  tome  observations  on  the 
Egyptian  Chhthalmia:  bj  A.  Edmonston,  M.D.  Renuirks  on  the 
Purulent  Opkthalmy  which  has  lately  been  epidemical  in  this  country :  by 
James  Ware,  London,  1808.  Observations  on  Ophthalmia  said  its 
consequences:  by  Charles  Farrell,  M.D.,  London,  1811.  Attempt  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia ;  with  observations  on 
its  mode  ofctire :  by  George  Power.  An  Account  of  the  Ophthalmia 
which  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  return  of  the  British  Army 
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toms,  and  the  very  destructive  extent  to  which  it  frequently 
proceeded,  but  there  axe  no  events  connected  with  its 
origin,  its  symptoms,  its  mode  of  termination,  or  the  treat- 
ment required  for  its  cure,  which  render  it  probable  that 
it  differed  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  which  we  are  now  considering,  in  its  severest 
ibrm.  There  are  indeed  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  sufferers,  which  favoured  its  extension 
and  increased  its  severity,  but  the  same  events  exercise  an 
important  influence  over  every  other  form  of  disease;  and 
I  apprehend  we  ought  not  to  consider  mere  decree  of  dis- 
ease to  alter  its  nature — surely  iritis  or  conjunctivitis  are 
not  otherwise  than  the  maladies  their  names  import,  he* 
cause  they  may  chance  to  be  unusually  severe. 

If  you  refer  to  those  authors,  who  appear  to  have  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  who, 
owing  to  their  residence  among  the  affected  troops,  had  am- 
ple opportunities  of  observation,  you  will  find  that  they  either 
directly  or  indirectly  admit  the  agency  of  many  circum- 
stances in  producing,  aggravating,  or  rendering  susceptible 
of,  the  disease.  They  do  not  contend  that  the  unaided 
operation  of  contagion,  and  it  alone,  gave  rise  to  the  oph- 
thalmia during  any  periodof  its  most  fatal  prevalence ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  admit  the  assistance  that  cause  derived 
from  other  agencies,  and  also,  that  in  many  cases  it 
appeared  to  originate  where  the  existence  of  contagion 
was  extremely  doubtful,  and  in  some  instances,  apparently 
impossible.  You  mil  find  that  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  (as  described  by  those  who  had  the  manage- 


from  Egypt :  bv  J.  Vetch,  M.D.  Mr.  Macgregor  in,  Trantactvmt  of 
a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirargical  Knowledyf^ 
vol;  iii. 
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ineiit  of  the  diseased  troops  in  Egypt,  and  in  various  parts 
of  England)  were,  a  sensation  of  sand  beneath  the  lids 
and  a  well-marked  vascularity  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lower  lid,  (Forbes,  Walkbb,  Vetch,  Peach,  Mac- 
GREOOR,)  and  if  you  will  carefully  peruse  the  observations 
of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  troops  abroad  and  at 
home,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the  identity  of  the  disease 
with  which  both  were  affected  is  most  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  Egyptians  are  in  the  habit  of  tying  a  bandage  over 
their  eyes  at  bed  time,  during  the  prevalence  of  this  oph- 
thalmia, with  a  view  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  arising 
firom  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  possibly  also  to 
screen  them  from  the  hazard  of  contagion,  which,  from  the 
occasional  very  great  prevalence  of  this  disease,  is  veiy 
generally  incurred  at  such  seasons,  and  this  precaution  is 
strongly  commended  by  some  gentlemen  who  have  very 
well  described  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia  and  its  mode  of 
treatment 

Some  writers  have  ventured  to  assert  that  this  disease  is 
propagated  by  contagion  alone,  while  others  deny  that  it 
is  ever  produced  by  such  a  cause ;   these  are  of  course 
extreme  opinions.    If  you  will  carefully  examine  the  mass 
of  evidence  relating  to  this  subject,  I  think,  you  will  con- 
clude that  it  maff  be  produced  by  contagion,  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  usually  attacks  those  whose  health  is  disordered, 
whose  constitutions  are  feeble,  whose  habits  are  not  cleanlj, 
and  who   are  placed  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
vigorous  and  perfect  health,  it  is  materially  assisted  in  its 
operation  by  other  circumstances.     On  the  other  hand 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  may  arise  spontaneously,  or 
at  least,  independently  of  the  action  of  contagion,  although 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  its  origin 
and  extension. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  in  some  persons  an  here- 
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ditary  predisposition  to  the  disease,  and  it  has  also  been 
said  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  so  changed  to  a  certain 
extent  aroond  a  patient  whose  eyes  are  affected  with 
acate  purulent  ophthalmia,  as  to  be  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  the  same  disease  in  others  (Mueller  and  Edmonston,*) 
but  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  any  facts  by  which 
either  of  these  statements  are  established,  and  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  if  they  be  not  altogether  erroneous, 
they  are  at  present  little  else  than  conjectures,  unsup- 
ported  by  any  approach  to  satisfactory  evidence. 

In  order  to  decide  the  fact  of  the  contagions  or  non-con- 
tagious nature  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  a  gentleman  named 
Machsst,  who  had  resided  with  the  troops  in  Egypt 
during  the  prevalence  of  that  severe  disease,  applied  to  his 
eyes  a  piece  of  linen  well  soaked  in  the  secretion  from  the 
eyes  of  three  patients  who  were  suffering  firom  this  affection, 
and  afterwards  walked  out  a  mile  or  two,  a  sirocco  wind 
at  that  time  blowing  the  dust  and  sand  in  every  direction ; 
he  reapplied  the  soaked  linen  on  his  return,  and  wore  it 
daring  the  night,  occasionally  moistening  its  surface  and 
pressing  it  to  the  eyes  to  insure  its  contact  with  their  mu- 
cous surface — ^but  no  severe  inflammation  followed.  (Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg,  Jawmdlj  October,  1816,  vol.  xii.) 

Nothing  satisfactory  however  is  proved  by  an  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  upon  one  individual,  inasmuch  as  many 
persons  obtain  an  absolute  immunity  from  some  diseases 
whose  contagious  nature  is  established  beyond  dispute. 
It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  deny  that  a  disease  pos- 
sesses a  contagious  property  merely  because  it  is  not 
communicated  to  every  one  who  is  brought  witliin  the 

•  An  Account  of  an  Ophthalmia  which  appeared  in  the  second  Regiment 
^f  AryyUthire  Fencihlet,  in  the  montfit  of  Feb.  March  and  April  180*2 ; 
with  tome  obseraUions  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmin:  bv  A.  Edmon- 
STON,  M.D. 
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sphere  of  its  influence,  for,  if  this  reasoning  were  admifr* 
sible,  there  exists  no  siich  thing  as  a  contagious  disease ; 
if  several  infants  who  have  never  been  vaccinated   w^ere 
exposed  to  the  contagious  influence  of  small  pox,   it  is 
probable  that  not  even  a  moiety  of  the  number  would  be 
afiected  with  the  variolous  malady,  yet  who  on  this  ac- 
count   would  be  disposed  to  deny  that  small  pox    is 
contagious  ?     It  is  stated  by  Mil  Rbid  (see  his  letter  to 
Dr.  McGregor,  published  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  London 
Med.  and  Phyn.  Journal)  that  Mr.  Marshall  applied  to 
his  conjunctiva  some  of  the  discharge  from  an  eye  aflfected 
virith  purulent  ophthalmia,  *^  which  produced  considerable 
smarting  pain  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  but  the  disease  did 
not  establish  itself.     He  communicated  the  infection  to 
three  other  men,  two  of  whom  had  the  regular  disease.** 
Yasani  and  Graefe  ]xodueed  the  disease  in  dogs,  and 
GuiLLiE  andKiRKOFPin  the  human  subject,  by  inoculation. 
I  have  known  nurses  affected  with  pundent  ophthalmia 
from  syringing  the  eyes  of  adult  patients  suAfering  iron» 
the  same  disease,   a  portion  of  discharge  from  the  eye 
of  the  latter  having  come  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
nurse.     A  similar  accident  has  occasionally  happened  to 
medical  students,  and  this  occurrence  has  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Macgregor,*  Dr.  Vetch  (74),  and  many  others ; 
I  have  also  known  the  discharge  applied  to  the  eye  of  a 
healthy  individual  who  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
the  same  duty  (s}rringing  the  piuiilent  eye  of  a  patient) 
without  being  succeeded  by  any  inflammation:  he  has 
complained  of  smarting  at  the  moment  of  contact,  but  it 
has  soon  subsided,  and  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
other  unpleasant  sensation. 


*  See  his  Remarks,  &c.,  in  Trantaclumt  of  a  Society  for  the  improve^ 
9tent  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge, 
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From  an  ample  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  conclude  that: — First — Contagion  alone  ii-ill 
not  generallj  produce  this  form  of  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  but  requires  to  be  aided  in  its  operation  by 
many  circumstances,  of  which  we  may  enumerate  consti- 
tutional susceptibility  or  aptitude — want  of  cleanliness — 
disordered  health — exposure  to  a  brilliant  sun,  or  to  the 
damp  night  air,  or  to  dust,  or  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  dense  moist  atmosphere  being  most  pre- 
judicial ; — all,  or  any  of  these  circumstances  will  generally 
insure  the  operation  of  contagion.  Secondly. — Purulent 
ophthalmia  may  arise  without  the  aid  of  contagion,  as 
oceoTB  in  many  instances  of  relapse,  and  in  some  of  those 
cases  in  which  one  eye  becomes  affected  as  soon  as  the 
odier  has  nearly  recovered ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the 
disease  has  occurred  to  a  ship^s  crew  during  their  voyage, 
whose  eyes  were  not  affected  at  the  time  they  commenced 
their  royage,  nor  until  some  time  afterwards,  and  who  had 
no  communication  with  the  men  of  any  other  vessel  until 
the  completion,  or  nearly  the  completion,  of  their  voyage. 
Let  me  not  forget  to  mention,  that  many  persons 'apply 
for  relief  who  are  suffering  from  purulent  ophthalmia  in 
its  most  severe  and  unequivocal  form,  and  who  are  quite 
imconscious  of  having,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  inflammation,  seen  or  associated  with 
any  one  affected  with  a  similar  disease. 

I  need  not  explain  what  is  meant  by  constitutional 
susceptibility  or  aptitude  for  disease;  you  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  in  reference  to  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  syphilis,  and  so  on,  and  you  well  know  that  many 
persons  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  contagion, 
while  only  a  small  portion  may  suffer  from  it,  or  rather 
from  the  disease,  to  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce ;  and  having  observed  this  fact,  you 
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will  be  anxious  to  know  what  are  the  circumstances  of 
those  persons  which  render  them  susceptible  of  the  mal- 
influence  of  that  agent  which  is  innoxious  to  others  ?  and 
what  is  the  condition  of  those  who  obtain  an  exemption 
from  a  disease  to  which  others,  not  more  exposed  to  its 
influence,  are  signally  obnoxious  ?  This  is  a  matter  ^rdl 
worthy  your  assiduous  investigationy  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  received  that  attention  its  importance  demands ; 
but,  although  it  is  my  duty  to  allude  to  it  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  must  content  myself  with  an  allusion  merely, 
as  it  involves  an  inquiry  only  collaterally  connected  with 
our  present  subject. 

Want  of  cleanliness  is  another  cause  that  we  most  not 
omit  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion,  f<v,  an  attention 
to  cleanliness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  will  not  only 
assist  our  other  remedial  measures,  but  will,  in  many 
instances,  enable  us  to  Umit  the  extension  of  a  disease 
which  might  seriously  injure  the  vision  of  a  large  propor* 
tion  of  the  poor  (for  to  such  it  is  in  a  great  measure  con* 
fined)  of  the  district  in  which  it  may  happen  to  appear. 

If  you  will  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Peach,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Sury.  Journal,  yoa 
will  find  that  those  men  suffered  most  severely  from  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  whose  health  had  been  disordered  by 
irregularity  and  intemperance,  and  who  had  been  long 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  brilliant  sun  and  the 
injurious  agency  of  keen  winds.  He  alludes  to  the  subject 
in  the  following  tarms : — ^'  In  June  and  July,  1805,  many 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  existed  at  Hythe.  I 
need  not  inform  you  what  regularity  and  subordinaiiifH 
exist  in  a  corps  whilst  vcdunteering  for  general  service  goes 
on,  and  every  soldier  has  ten  guineas  to  get  rid  o£ 
Recruits  and  yoimg  soldiers  at  frequent  drills  were  ex* 
posed,  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  to  the  heat  of  the  siiii« 
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From  the  sitaation  of  Hythe  barracks,  the  men  found  the 
dost  very  troublesome,  in  the  windy  weather  which  we 
then  had.  I  believe  I  need  not  adduce  more  occasional 
causes  of  this  disease.^ 

A  damp  dense  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  not 
only  act  as  a  cause,  but  will  also  materiaUy  favour  the 
extoision  and  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  purulent 
o^thalmia,  (Labbbt,  Assauni,  Guillib,  Savabbsi, 
FoBBBs,  Redmond,  Smith,  Vetch,  Machbst,  Macorb- 
ooB,)  even  admitting  that  it  is  excited  by  some  other 
^^t.  Many  patients  experience  the  influence  of  such 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather  most  severely,  and  we 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  an  exacerbation 
of  the  disease,  when  it  has  been  nearly  removed,  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  changed  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Vetch  relates  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  illustration  of 
this.  He  says,  "  the  disease  had  been  disseminated  at  the 
Riding-street  barracks  by  the  54th  regiment  of  foot,  but 
had  not  produced  a  single  instance  of  its  violent  form 
untQ  the  24th  of  September,  when,  after  a  very  heavy  fall 
of  rain  during  the  night,  to  which  the  men  affected  with 
the  ophthalmia  were  mere  particularly  eaepoeedj  by  being 
at  the  time  under  canvas,  the  whole  number  of  patients, 
to  the  amount  of  34,  were  found  in  the  morning  viith  their 
eyes  completely  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the  palpebrs, 
attended  with  the  excruciating  pain,  the  pumlency,  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  its  most  alarming  and 
inveterate  form.^  As  you  will  be  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  series  of  events,  and  the  nature  of  the  facts,  by 
which  Dr.  Vetch  detected,  or  believed  he  detected,  the 
influ^ice  of  a  moist  atmosphere  in  aggravating  and  fa- 
vouring the  extension  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  I  must 
refer  you  to  his  paper  upon  this  subject  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Edin.  Med,  and  Surg,  Journal,     You  will  soon 
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have  sufficient  experience  of  the  same  fact  among  your 
own  patients,  and  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
banefiil  operation  of  that  agent  or  that*  condition  of 
atmosphere  to  which  your  attention  is  now  directed,  by 
the  repeated  failure  of  your  curative  means  when  such  a 
condition  of  atmosphere  prevails  and  your  patients  expose 
themselves  to  its  influence. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  W.  Adams  that  the  contagious 
property  of  the  disease  resides  in  the  granulations  of  the 
conjunctiva,  but  I  apprehend,  if  the  application  of  tlie 
discharge  is  competent  per  «e  to  excite  the  disease  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  an  eye  to  which  it  may  be  applied^ 
it  is  not  material  from  what  part  of  the  infecting  meai- 
brane  such  discharge  be  taken. 

At  what  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  cantagunts  quality  of 
the  discharge  most  active  ?— It  is  doubtful  wliether  or  lyot 
this  disease  is  contagious  in  its  chronic  form ;  I  believe  the 
point  is  not  settled,  and  my  own  opportunities  have  not 
enabled  me  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subjeet ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  matter  w^:e  taken  firom 
an  eye  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia  in  its  chronic 
stage,  and  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  healthy  eye, 
no  similar  disease  would  be  produced.  Mb.  Macoreoor 
states  that  ^' the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  though  probably 
contagious  in  its  early  and  active  stage,  is  not  so  in  its 
chronic  state." 

*^  In  March,  1802,  fifty-six  men  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  returned  from  Egypt,  labouring  under  ophthalmia  ; 
sonie  had  irrecoverably  lost  the  sight  of  one,  or  both  eyes  ; 
others  had  partially  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  several 
had  great  weakness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  constant  di8charg;e 
of  tears.  The  men  were  put  into  a  detached  hospital,  and 
were  attended  regularly  for  three  months  by  Mr.  Knight 
and  myself.     Their  friends,  in  consequence  of  their  loi>g^ 
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absence,  and  very  distressed  sitnalioii,  weie  aflowed  to 
visit  them  daily;  yet  none  of  these  pereons,  or  of  the 
servants  connected  with  the  hospital,  took  the  diseasft. 
If  any  of  the  servants  of  the  hoq>ital  had  taken  the  alfec- 
tion,  we  must  have  observed  it;  and  if  any  of  their  fiiends 
had  caught  it,  they  would  most  probably  have  applied  to 
us  for  our  advice ;  neither  of  which  happened.**  ^IKms* 
aeiions^  Sgc.  p.  88.) 

Haw  soon  after  the  appUcaium  of  the  matter  ^  eomia^ 
Sion  does  the  dUecLseusuaUy  appear? — ^Upon  this  point  we 
have  no  rery  precise  information.  Mb.  Mackbhzib  says 
^  the  disease  appears  to  commence^ooit  after  the  appGcalion 
of  the  contagious  or  infectious  matter  to  the  conpmctiTa.'* 
(P.  837.)  Mb.  Macgbegob  mentions  three  instances  in 
which  nurses  accidentally  introduced  some  of  the  maltec 
from  a  purulent  eye  into  their  own.  In  the  first  instance 
the  eye  '*  became  red  and  painfiiF  five  hours  after  the 
contagious  matter  had  been  iqipUed.  In  the  second  case^ 
^  the  eye  began  to  itch  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  patient 
could  not  refrain  from  rubbing  it,"  ten  hours  subsequent 
to  the  application  of  the  purifiirm  discharge.  In  the  third 
example,  '^  itching  of  the  eye,"  &c.,  occurred  seven  hours 
froni  the  period  of  inoculation. 

Treatmeatv — In  calling  your  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  it  will  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  employing  those 
remedies  which  quickly  and  powerfully  reduce  the  general 
fulness  of  the  system ;  if  such  remedies  be  not  employed 
with  promptitude  and  judicious  perseverance,  loss  of  vision 
will  be  an  almost  inevitable  result  Db.  Vetch  strongly 
insisted  upon  the  propriety  of  bleeding  so  as  to  produce 
^ncope,  and  he  remarked  that  whenever  he  saw  a  case 
early,  and  had  recourse  to  this  measure  without  loss  of 
time,  his  treatment  was  most  successful,  whereas,  if  he 
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conteuteil  himself  with  withdrawing  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  without  inducing  positive  syncope j  he  generaOy  fomid 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation,  so  as  eventually  to 
detract  a  greater  amount  of  the  circulating  fluid  than  in 
the  former  case,  and,  even  then,  not  uncommonly  expe- 
rienced the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  loss  of  an  organ, 
which  a  more  decided  and  energetic  treatment  might  hare 
sared.  It  was  his  rule  to  bleed  in  these  cases,  ad  delu- 
^ium  animi,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  blood  it  might 
be  necessary  to  remove  for  this  purpose.  The  opinions  of 
Db.  Vbtch  may  be  pretty  correctly  ascertained  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  book : — *^  In  this  stage  (the 
violent  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia)  the  patient  will  often 
have  bleeding  to  a  greater  extent ;  in  many,  fifty  or  sixty 
dunces  must  be  taken  away  to  relieve  the  pain,  or  bring  on 
syncope;  but  we  can  always  rely  with  certainty  on  the 
benefit  which  will  ensue  when  either  of  these  effects 
are  produced.  In  every  case,  where  such  practice  is 
employed,  however  violent  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
may  be,  its  fatal  termination  will  infallibly  be  prevented, 
and  with  much  less  expense  to  the  patient,  than  by 
smaller  and  more  frequent  bleeding.^    (P.  101.) 

Mr.  Pbach  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  tells  us 
&at  in  one  case  he  was  obliged  to  abstract  77i  ounces  of 
blood  before  syncope  occuired.  He  fiirther  adds,  **  I  vome- 
fime  ago  thought  this  disease  (Egyptian  ophthalmia) 
ungovernable.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  I 
used  venesecdon  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  Bein^ 
unsuccessfiil,  I  gave  trial  to  bark  and  stimulants;  ba^ 
being  still  more  unsuccessful  with  this  mode  of  treatment, 
I  reyerted  to  the  antiphlogistic  in  its  fidlest  extent,  and 
with  the  greatest  success.  To  my  infinite  satisfaction,  I 
have  discovered  ih'at  I  did  not  formerly  succeed,  because  I 
did  not  cany  this  mode  nearly  far  enough. 
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"  It  is  Id  the  commeiiceiiient  of  this^  disease  that  a  veiy 
large  quantity  of  blood  should  be  extracted ;  iu  that  stagey 
large  venesection,  even  ad  deliquium  animi^  is  almost  an 
iniaUible  remedy.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  abstract  20  or  30 
ounces  of  blood.  I  have  taken  60  ounces  very  frequently ; 
enjoining  perfect  rest;  avoiding  the  smallest  portion  of 
animal  food ;  and  putting  in  practice  every  other  part  of 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg* 
Joumalf  vol.  iii.  p.  54.) 

*'  1  have,  in  many  cases,^  says  Mr.  Farbel  (on  the 
treatment  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia),  ''taken  fit>m  the 
temporal  artery  from  thirty  to  fifty  ounces  of  blood  in 
the  space  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  disease.^ 

Remember,  these  axe  the  opinions  of  men  who  had  the 
most  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease  in  its 
severest  forms,  whose  experience  upon  the  subject  was 
most  extensive,  and  whose  practice,  after  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  must  be  considered,  when  compared  with  the 
results  of  former  methods  of  cure,  most  successful. 

The  success  of  difierent  plans  of  treatment  is  somewhaJt 
curious,  but  the  average  evidence  of  the  various  methods 
of  management,  is  certainly  strongly  in  favour  of  the  em- 
ployment of  depleting  measures.  Bleeding  was  eminently 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Diu  Vetch,  Dr.  Savabesi,  and 
Mbssbs.  Knight  Reid,  Machest,  Peach,  and  Waugh. 
Db.  Savabesi  is  stated  to  have  cured  all  except  two,  out  of 
about  a  thousand  cases  of  Egyptian  ophthalmia  which 
were  under  his  care.  His  treatment  consisted  of  copious 
bleeding,  cooling  applications,  and  astringents.  By  the 
adoption  of  active  depletive  measures,  Mr.  Machesy  lost 
only  one  eye  out  of  193  cases  which  he  treated,  and  which 
occurred  in  the  62nd  regiment*  (P.  415.)  Out  of  more 
than  three  thousand  cases  treated  by  Baron  Larrey,  not 
one  lost  his  eye-sight.    Hie  essential  part  of  his  treatment 
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consisted  of  general  and  topical  bleeding.    On  the  contraiy. 
Dr.  Shobtt,  who  treated  the  disease  very  ex.tensirely  in 
the  military  hospitals  of  Egypt  and  Sicily,  carried  vene- 
section to  a  very  great  extent — ^to  the  extent  of  removing^ 
in  some  instances,  200  ounces  of  blood,  and  often  withoat 
checking  the  progress  or  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
disease.    He  subsequently  employed  with  a  great  measure 
of  success,  the  nitrate  of  silvw  in  solution  with  the  intomal 
administration  of  tonics  and  stimulants.      Dr.  0*Hax.- 
LORAN  says  ^  I  can  safely  say,  that  abstraction  of  blood 
will  be  rarely  necessary  in  this  disease  (acute  pumleiii 
ophthalmia;)  if  the  plan  recommended  (the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  copper)  be  strictly  attended  to ;  and 
I  moreover  am  of  opinion,  that  if  any  inquiry  be  instituted 
among  the  army-surgeons,  it  will  be  found  that  those,  wlio 
used  the  greatest  depletion,  were  the  least  successful  prac- 
titioners, and  that  sloughing,  ulcers,  &c.  more  fireqaently 
succeeded  the  evacuating  plan,  than  when  the  patient  was 
partly  left  to  nature.**     The  success  of  Dr.  Halloban^s 
treatment  as  represented  in  his  book,  was  very  great.     On 
the  other  hand  Sir  W.  Adams  states  that  his  treatment  bjr 
the  administration  of  emetics  so  as  to  produce  and  main- 
tain vomiting  for  eight  or  ten  hours  was  almost  invariably 
successful,  and  Mr.  Lewis  fiilly  corroborates  Sir  Wii«> 
liam's  statement    Mr.  Headlet  found  the  administration 
of  bark,  very  successful.     Mr.  Okes  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  success  by  dropping  the  tincture  of  opium  into 
the  eyes  evexy  two  or  three  hours.    Mr.  Shaw  produced 
the  greatest  benefit  by  inserting  beneath  the  lids  the 
mucilage  of  quince  seed. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  some  of  these  last  men- 
tioned gentlemen  were  not  called  upon  to  conduct  the 
management  of  the  true  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  for,  aa 
far  as  a  veiy  extensive  experience  on  my  part  has  placed 
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mc  in  a  condition  to  deKrer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
no  measures  short  of  pretty  free  depletion,  can  be  relied 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  this  formidable  malady 
when  it  occurs  in  strong  plethoric  persons.  However,  you 
should  be  guided  in  your  treatment  by  the  symptoms  of 
each  particidar  case,  nor  should  you  suffer  any  rule  which 
may  be  laid  down  by  authors  or  lecturers,  to  supersede  the 
exercise  of  your  own  judgment  upon  this  important  point 
of  practice. 

If  the  symptoms  be  severe,  and  the  patient  tolerably 
strong.  Meed  until  the  pain  is  relieved,  the  chemosis  dimi* 
nished,  and  the  sense  of  tension  and  throbbing  removed, 
and  afterwards  apply  a  quantity  of  leeches  close  to  the 
tarsal  margin  of  the  lower  eye-lid.  You  will  thus  mitigate 
that  state  of  congestion  or  local  vascular  fulness  whieh  is 
usually  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  that  state  of 
the  system  which  would  be  likely  to  maintain  or  reproduce 
i^  and  thus  prevent  that  distension  of  the  Mood  vessels, 
which,  if  unusually  obstinate  in  dmration,  generally 
destroys  or  much  impairs  their  tonicity,  and  thus  lays  the 
foundation  of  those  chronic  diseases,  with  which,  after 
acute  inflammation  long  continued  or  inefficiently  treated, 
the  eye  is  so  liable  to  be  aflfected ;  and  also  disposes  that 
delicate  organ  to  frequent  relapses  of  acute  inflammation, 
bom  causes  totally  inadequate  to  produce  them,  if  the  eye 
be  in  a  healthy  and  unimpaired  state  at  the  time  of  their 
application.  Whilst  upon  this  subject,  let  me  not  forget 
to  mention,  that  scarifications  have  been  much  recom- 
mended, particularly  at  an  early  stage,  as  being  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  relieving  the  vascular  plenitude  of  that  part 
in  which  the  disease  is  first  evinced,  and  from  which  it 
frequently  extends.  Dr.  Edmonston  says,  ^'I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  if  there  be  any  means  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  inflammation,  in  that  violent  and  destructive 
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variety  of  ophthalima  (tbe  purulent)|  it  is  scarification  of 
the  vessels  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself;  and  when  per- 
formed early,  and  duly  repeated,  I  have  never  known  it 
fidl  of  success.***  When  you  reflect  that  this  mode  of 
relieving  the  inflamed  organ,  in  one  of  the  most  acute  dis- 
eases to  which  the  human  eye  is  subject,  is  recommended 
almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of  general  bleeding,  you  will 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  authors  enthusiastic  fondness  for 
a  favourite  remedy.  Early  and  free  scarification  was  also 
practised  by  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Goodlad,  Mr.  Bobbbtov, 
and  Dr.  Walker.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  employ  scarifi- 
cations unless  the  chemosis  be  considerable,  however  great 
may  be  the  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  for  such  a  mode  of 
practice  will  not  only  betray  a  blind  reliance  on  an  unim- 
portant means  of  cur^  and  thus  tempt  you  to  be  less 
attentive  to  more  valuable  means  of  relief,  but  will  also 
inflict  much  pain,  and  excite  great  irritation  upon  the 
scarified  surface.  If,  however,  the  chemosis  be  consider- 
able, you  would,  of  course,  fireely  scarify  the  chemotic 
surface,  not  with  the  view  of  superseding  general  depletion, 
by  lessening  vascular  fulness,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Edmon- 
STON,  but  with  the  intention  of  preventing  sloughing  of  tbe 
cornea,  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  many  evil 
consequences  upon  the  conjunctiva  which  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  As  a  means  of  aiding  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  or  of  diminishing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
necessity  for  removing  blood,  colchicum,  digitalis,  or 
tartarized  antimony  may  be  administered,  but  it  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  medicines  are  simply  prescribed  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  circulation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  mercury  given  to  the  production  of 


*  A  Treatue  on  the  varieties  and  consequences  of  ophthaUniaf  4rc. :  by 
A.  EoHONSTON,  M.D.y  London,  1806. 
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ptyalism  is  at  all  serviceable.  At  an  early  period  of  my 
practice  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  but  not,  of  course,  from  any 
suspicion  that  the  disease  was,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
allied  to  syphilis.  Inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  is 
not  generally  so  much  amended  by  mercury  as  that  of 
many  other  textures,  and  particularly  those  of  a  serous 
character.  Rust  strongly  recommends  tlie  free  use  of 
mercury  in  this  variety  of  ophthalmia,  but  its  liberal 
administration  is  condemned  by  Vetch,  Waltheb,  and 
Lawrence.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  inflammatory  action  extending  to  other  parts, 
and  declining  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  use  of  mercury  would 
always  or  generally  be  improper. 

Tou  would  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  well 
relaxed,  suiting  your  medicine  for  this  purpose  to  the 
general  habit  and  other  circumstances  of  your  patient; 
pills  composed  of  the  blue  pill  and  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth  with  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  tartarized 
antimony^  have  proved  very  useful  in  my  own  practice. 

Loc€d  applications. — The  local  applications  must  vaiy 
in  their  qualities,  and  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  used, 
as  in  other  instances;  generally  spealdng,  the  common 
almn  wash  or  goulard  water,  made  twice  its  usual  strength, 
win  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
remedies  possessing  more  soothing  qualities.  There  are 
smrgeons  who  prefer  the  use  of  strong  local  stimuli  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease ;  a  strong  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  (Riboway,  Mblin);  the  tinctura  opii 
(Waeb,  Okbs);  the  sulphate  of  copper  (O'Halloran); 
the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  (Vetch)  ;  the  oleum 
terebinthinsB  (Briqos);  and  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
(Mueller),  have  had  their  respective  advocates;  and  I 
have  previously  stated  that  Mr.  Guthrie  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  strong  ointment  composed  of  the  nitrate  of 
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silver  mixed  with  lard,  or  the  unguentum  cetacei,  in 
nearly  every  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  atten- 
ded with  increased  discharge  from  its  surface,  at  the 
commencement  and  at  almost  every  future  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  I  cannot  speak  favourably  of  any  of  these  ap- 
plications as  early  remedies,  Uiat  is — as  remediea  employed, 
when  the  symptoms  are  completely  established — ^although 
they  are  undoubtedly  extremely  useful,  as  soon  as  the 
acute  sjmaptoms  are  subdued,  when  the  vessels  of  the  eye 
remain  enlarged,  and  the  conjunctiva  has  a  loose  relaxed 
appearance.  The  early  stimulant  plan  is  certainly  to  say 
the  least,  equivocal  practice,  and  is  also  very  painful  and 
uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  will  occasionally  disagree 
so  much  that  by*the  time  you  have  discovered  its  injurious 
tendency,  it  will  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief,  such 
a  mode  of  practice  has  occasioned ;  yon  cannot,  as  Ma. 
Wabb  advised,  discontinue  the  use  of  stimulating  applica- 
tions, and  %fter  having  bled,  purged  and  lowered  your 
patient,  resume  them  again ;  the  mistake  will,  be  fatal  to 
your  patient's  viiuon,  for  the  only  opportunity  of  diminish- 
ing the  extreme  extent  of  inflammatory  action  by  proper 
and  efficient  means  has  passed  away  in  the  employment  of 
irritating  and  injurious  remedies;  as  therefore  you  caimot 
tell  beforehand,  with  certainty,  in  which  cases  these  haidi 
applications  will  be  suitable,  and  those  in  which  they  will 
disagree,  it  would  be  improper  to  use  them  at  this  hazard, 
while  you  possess  in  antiphlogistic  means,  remedies  whose 
powers  have  been  ascertained,  and  may  be  always  safely 
employed  and  trusted. 

Mr.  Forbes,  an  army  surgeon  of  great  experience  and 
accuracy  of  observation,  reprobates  the  practice  of  employing 
stimulants  at  an  early  stage,  and  before  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  subdued  and  Mr.  Peach  (another  militaiy 
surgeon),  after  having  tried  the  efiect  of  local  stimuli  vei^' 
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extensively  at  an   early  stage,  pronounced  them  to  be 
injurious,  and  remarked,  that  since  he  had  desisted  from 
the  practice,  there  had  been  fewer  cases  of  inversion  of 
the  lid. 

Now,  Doctor  Whtte,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Egyptian  ophihalmiaj  as  it  has  been  termed,  fancied  that 
many  of  its  phenomena  were  referable  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  by  which  the  humours  of  the  eye  were  expanded, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  recommends  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  of  the 
propriety  of  which  Bome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  extract  frt>m  his  published  paper : — ''  I  would 
have  also  touched  the  ball  of  the  eye  every  morning  and 
evening,  or  oftener,  with  some  astringent  or  stimulating 
tincture,  &c.,  or  to  supersede  every  other  remedy,  and 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease  at  once,  I  would  have 
pierced  thrtrngh  the  tunics  with  a  couching  needle,  and 
entering  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor  by  an 
incision,  parallel  to,  and  behind  the  iris,  permitted  an  out- 
let proportioned  to  the  existing  expansion.^ 

Presuming  that  the  disease  having  been  acute  has  been 
rendered  much  milder  by  the  aid  of  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, or  that  it  has  degenerated  into  a  chronic  state,  or 
exists  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  local  astringent,  and  stimulant  remedies,  such  as  the 
zinc  wash,  or  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  it  will 
be  advisable  to  employ,  at  this  season,  some  form  of 
counter-irritation,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  blister  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  each  of  the  ears,  recommend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  an  avoidance  of  all  means  calculated 
to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  particularly  any  irregularity 
of  diet  or  any  undue  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  influence 
of  a  cold,  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva merely  remains  slightly  inflamed,  thickened  and 
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irregular,  and  discharging  a  thin,  pale,  tenacious^  gleety 
sort  of  matter,  it  may  be  right  to  evert  the  part  eTery  night 
and  morning,  and  having  carefully  cleansed  it^  apply,  with 
a  camel  hair  pencil,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  to  the  morbid  surface ; 
if  this  prove  insufficient  to  remove  the  disease,  the  strength 
of  the  solution  may  be  doubled  or  the  blue-stone  may  be 
applied  in  substance. 

M.  SoNTT  has  recently  stated  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Minister  of  the  French  Marine,  that  he  has  derived  the 
greatest  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  solution  of  rock  alum 
as  a  local  application  in  acute  purulent  ophthalmia.  He 
took  a  piece,  with  which  he  kept  stirring,  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  then  to  be  put  into 
a  fine  muslin  bag.  When  this  is  to  be  used,  the  patients 
head  must  be  held  back,  and,  while  the  eye-lids  are  kept 
open,  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  are  to  be  squeezed  from  the 
bag  upon  the  eye ;  this  operation  must  be  repeated  very 
frequently — ^in  some  cases  every  half-hour.  The  same 
treatment  is  applicable  in  all  the  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
generally  cures  it  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hoois. 

If  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  and  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  have  commenced,  you  would  cease  to  adopt  active 
anti-phlogistic  remedies.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
powers  of  the  system  will  be  fully  required,  and  it  will 
be  your  duty  to  maintain,  and  not  to  diminish  them. 
For  this  state  of  things  warm  anodyne  fomentations  are 
required,  and  if  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye  do  not  give 
way,  if  much  matter  is  contained  and  confined  in  the 
globe,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  puncture  it — at  all 
events,  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  endure  the 
agony  which  is  so  often  experienced  prior  to  the  ruptnre 
of  the  external  coats  of  the  eye,  when  that  organ  is  in  a 
state  of  suppuration.    The  eye-ball  is  punctured,  not  vrith 
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a  view  of  restoring  sight,  bat  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving  tension  and  relieving  pain. 

With  regard  to  the  dietetic  part  of  the  treatment^  there  is 
little  to  be  said ; — ^the  state  of  the  symptoms  and  the  stage 
of  the  disease,  conjoined  with  the  patient's  usual  mode  of 
living  and  his  habit  of  body,  will  be  the  chief  drcum- 
stances  influencing  your  judgment  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  may  deem  it  prudent  to  reduce  the  quantity 
and  lower  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  also  the  time  at 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase  and  improve  it. 
The  acute  stage  will  require  the  lowest  scale  of  diet,  some- 
what more  judiciously  selected  than  ordinary;  and  the 
state  of  suppuration  of  the  globe,  and  sloughing  of  the 
cornea,  will  frequenOy  demand,  always  indeed  where  the 
vital  powers  are  much  depressed,  the  use  of  a  nutricions 
and  stimulating  diet. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  remind  you  that  although  this 
severe  mode  of  treatment,  has  been  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  that  acute  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  occa* 
sionally  prevalent,  you  will  be  much  more  commonly 
called  upon  to  conduct  the  nuinagement  of  cases,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  so  little  severe,  that  slight  attention 
to  the  habits  and  diet  of  such  patients,  the  administration 
of  a  few  doses  of  purging  medicine,  the  use  of  an  astrin- 
gent lotion,  and  the  application  of  the  unguentum  plumbi 
to  the  tarsal  margins  in  an  evening,  will  comprehend  every 
measore,  which  may  be  required  for  their  cure. 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  respecting  the  management 
of  the  tinea,  the  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  that  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  conjunctiva  which  sometimes  succeed  the 
prolonged  existence  of  acute  purulent  ophthdmia  in  its 
severest  form,  and  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak  of 
these  occasional  consequences  of  the  disease  we  are  con* 
sidering,  because  they  will  be  discussed  when  we  treat  of 
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these  maladies  as  separate  diseases.  If  a  case  of  acnte 
purulent  conjunctivitis  be  seen  early,  we  may  expect  to 
remoye  it  altogether,  so  that  the  occurrence  of  tinea, 
granular  conjunctiva,  &c.,  takes  place  chiefly  from  neglect 
or  mismanagement  And,  no  doubt,  many  relapses  and 
much  chronic  disease,  are  induced  by  the  early  employ- 
ment of  the  stimulating  plan  of  treatment.  I  never  rely  on 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  a  cure  which  has  been  so 
efiected. 

Pr(^hylactic  me€uures. — ^When  purulent  ophthalmia 
exists  among  individuals  who  are  assembled  and  live 
together  in  great  numbers,  as  in  the  army  and  laxge 
schools,  it  is  most  desirable  to  adopt  a  series  of  regula- 
tions with  a  view  of  diminishing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
risk  of  a  further  extension  of  the  malady.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  diseased  should  be  carefully  separated  from  the 
healthy.  The  linen,  &c.,  used  by  those  aJSected  with 
ophthalmia  should  be  strictly  set  apart  for  their  sole  use  ^ 
and  the  usual  precautions  should  be  employed  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  improper  transfer  of  the  contagious 
fluid.  Frequent  examinations  of  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
number  should  be  made,  and  the  slightest  indication  of 
inflammation  or  appearance  of  discharge  should  be  at- 
tended to.  Under  such  circumstances  the  diet  should  be 
lowered,  an  astringent  collyrium  should  be  prescribed,  and 
an  active  dose  of  purgative  medicine  should  be  adminis- 
tered; and  should  the  disease  evince  a  disposition  to 
advance,  more  active  measures  should  be  adopted  without 
delay.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  malady,  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  a  bright  sun,  to  a  damp  atmosphere  (and 
especially  in  the  evening,)  should  be  ripdly  avoided. 
And  it  would  be  desirable  to  regulate  the  diet,  and  recom- 
mend a  little  aperient  medicine  to  be  taken  occasionally. 
And  it  would  be  most  necessary  to  take  care  that  too  many 
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persons  are  not  crowded  in  one  aptfrteent.  Tlus  |iRcaa> 
don  will  not  only  lessen  the  nsk  oi  comtagimij  but  will 
materially  tend  to  benefit  their  gencnl  health. 


SECTION     V. — PDBULEirr     O^ITHALMIA     OF     NEWLT*B0fiM 

INFANTS. 

Syn.  Ophthalmia  neonaiarum. — Oculus  puruieHlus. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  pnmlent  ophthalmia  of  newly- 
bom  in&nts,  and  I  select  this  name  £rom  among  the  many 
other  appellations  which  have  at  yarious  times  been 
applied  to  it,  because  it  informs  you  that  the  disease  it 
designates  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing purulent  secretion,  and  occurring  in  infants  newly- 
born; — circumstances  which  characterize  many  of  its  most 
striking  phenomena.  Mb.  Wabb,*  who,  I  belieye,  first 
gaye  any  approach  to  a  correct  description  of  this  disease, 
termed  it  the  purulent  eye  of  new-born  children.  Like 
other  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  has  receiyed  a  variety  of  names 
in  accordance  with  the  diversified  views  of  authors,  but  I 
am  unwilling  to  occupy  your  time  with  an  enumeration  of 
those  terms,  or  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
whence  they  originated. 

Punilent  ophthalmia  of  infants  generally  occurs  a  few 
days  (about  threef)  after  birth ;  there  is  a  slight  degree  of 


*  OUervaHcns   on   ihe   Ophthalmia^  &c.  &c. :   by   James  Ware, 
SnrgeoiL 

t  Thb  avefage  is  deduced  from  inqjuiries  respecting  the  period  after 
birth  at  which  the  disease  appeared  m  about  Uuee  hundred  cases — in 
some  of  these  cases  it  occurred  a  few  hours  after  birth,  in  others  I  bare 
reason  to  believe  it  did  not  appear  (though  evidently  arising  fi-om  con- 
tagion  applied  during  the  period  of  parturition)  until  the  infants  were 
a  week  or  nine  days  old. 
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redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  of  its  palpebral 
portion,  and  also  of  tho  tarsal  margins,  more  especially 
towards  the  inner  and  outer  canthus:  there  is  also  a 
trifling  amount  of  discharge,  which  causes  the  lids  to  adhere 
very  firmly,  if  they  have  been  closed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  shreds  of  which  may  be  seen  lying 
upon  their  mucous  surface,  when  they  are  everted;  and 
there  is,  in  addition,  some  little  aversion  to  light 

These  symptoms,  however,  are  very  slight,  and,  unless 
the  nurse's  attention  be  directed  to  their  importance  firom 
having  witnessed  similar  cases,  she  will  bathe  fhe  eyes 
with  some  mild  fluid,  believing  this  affection  of  the  eyes  to 
be  a  mere  cold,  until  the  disease  has  really  become  severe. 

When  our  advice  is  first  requested,  the  following  symp- 
toms (which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  second  stage  of 
the  disease)  are  usually  present: — ^there  is  a  good  deal  of 
yellow  and  rather  consistent  discharge ;  the  conjunctiva  is 
red  and  tumid;  the  eye-lids  are  slightly  swoln  and  in- 
creased in  vascularity  ;  and  the  infant  is  greatly  annoyed 
by  light.  If  this  state  of  things  be  not  interfered  with, 
there  is  quickly  produced  an  extremely  red  and  swoln 
state  of  the  conjunctiva — ^it  is  changed  into  a  soft  red 
convex  body,  which,  on  any  attempt  to  open  the  lids,  (mt 
any  unusual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  becomes 
everted,  producing  a  painful  state  of  ectropium;  this 
appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  the  villous  coat  of  a  foatal  stomach,  when  finely  and 
successfully  injected.  The  discharge  is  extremely  profuse, 
covering  the  eye  and  unpleasantly  distending  the  lids;  it 
is  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  somewhat  thick 
consistence ;  if  the  child  be  jaundiced,  it  will  assume  an 
intensely  yellow  or  a  dingy  green  appearance ;  there  will 
be  also  a  considerable  degree  of  chemosis,  so  that,  when 
you  attempt  to  inspect  the  cornea,  you  find  it  almost 
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obscured  by  the  elevated  conjunctiva,  and,  probably,  if 
you  do  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  it  presents  a  very  dull  appear- 
ance, is  more  or  less  opaque,  and  generally  so  from  depo- 
sition between  its  lamellae ;  there  will  bo  also  great  intOf 
lerance  of  light,  the  child  will  scream  and  turn  away  its 
head  whenever  the  eyes  are  exposed  to  the  light ;  the  eye- 
lids will  be  enlarged,  and,  in  some  instances,  will  acquire 
a  purple  hue,  from  the  accumulation  of  v^ious  blood 
throughout  their  texture.  If  the  disease  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  the  discharge  becomes  thinner  and  less  profuse, 
and  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood ;  the  cornea  assumes 
a  dirfy  ashy  appearance ;  the  tense  florid  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  exchanged  for  a  slightly  red,  loose,  flabby 
surface,  and  the  light  is  less  ofiensive  than  formerly. 

We  will  now,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  eye  at  this  juncture : — the  loose, 
flabby,  palish-red  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  diminished 
viscidity  and  change  in  the  colour  of  the  discharge,  point 
out  the  subsidence  of  external  inflammation;  the  sanious, 
thin,  and  bloody  state  of  the  secretion,  shows  that  the 
period  of  active  healthy  inflammation  has  gone  by,  and 
that  there  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  some  part  of  the 
external  tunics,  and  the  .dirty  ashy  appearance  of  the 
cornea  assures  us  that  the  vitality  of  its  external  laminae, 
at  least,  are  destroyed. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  internal  tunics,  and  ophthalmitis,  followed  by  suppu- 
ration of  the  eye-ball,  may  take  place.  You  know  the 
symptoms  by  which  this  unfortunate  occurrence  is  distin- 
guished— an  aggravation  of  pain ;  a  sense  of  tension  of  the 
eye-ball ;  an  excessive  intolerance  of  light ;  great  orbital 
agony ;  and  severe  hemici'ania ; — ^but  your  patient  cannot 
describe  his  feelings,  and  you  must  judge  whether  or  not 
this  occurrence  has  taken  place,  by  the  infantile  indications 
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of  suffering,  the  dull  state  of  the  cornea,  by  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  its  progress  in  reference  to  treat* 
ment ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the  disease  may  have  been 
too  far  advanced  before  it  be  witnessed  by  the  medical 
attendant,  to  be  successfully  treated,  or  it  may  not  yield  to 
the  means  employed  for  its  subduction ;  and  should  this 
be  the  case,  suppuration  of  the  globe,  and  extensive  ulcer- 
ation or  sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  be  expected  to  occur. 
These,  then,  constitute  the  various  stages  into  which,  for 
the  convenience  of  description,  purulent  ophthalmia  may 
be  divided: — the ^Jlrsty  in  which  there  is  merely  a  little 
redness  of  the  palpebral  lining,  slight  purulent  discharge, 
agglutination  of  the  tarsal  margins,  after  the  eye-lids  have 
been  for  some  time  closed,  and  also  a  trifling  aversion  to 
light ; — the  secofid  stctge^  in  which  the  discharge  becomes 
increased  in  quantity,  and  in  the  intensity  of  its  colour, 
the  whole  conjunctiva  red,  and  somewhat  swoln,  and  the 
aversion  to  light  considerable ;  the  third  stage^  in  which 
there  is  great  chemosis,  the  conjunctiva  being  raised  into 
a  large  red  mass,  resembling,  to  use  the  accurately 
descriptive  language  of  the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  the  finely 
injected  villous  coat  of  the  foetal  stomach ;  the  discharge 
is  deepened  in  colour  and  increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to 
re-distend  the  lids  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  been  cleared 
away;  the  aversion  to  light  is  so  great  that  the  little 
patient  takes  every  opportunity  of  screening  the  eyes, 
whenever  they  are  exposed  to  its  influence ;  and  the  eye- 
lids are  swoln  and  red,  sometimes  even  livid,  their  blood- 
vessels being  firequently  much  enlarged  (particularly  the 
veins),  the  circulation  much  impeded,  and  the  cellular 
texture  infiltrated  with  serous  effusion.  This  state  of  the 
disease  may  or  may  not  be  combined  with  ophthalmitis, 
and,  of  course,  if  it  be  so  combined,  there  will  be,  super- 
added to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated,  those  belong- 
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ing  to  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  textures  generall^^ 
nie  fourth  and  last  siaffe,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your 
attention,  is  that  in  which  the  conjunctiva  becomes  com- 
paratively pale  and  flabby,  the  discharge  thin,  sometimes 
fcetid,  and  occasionally  sanguineous,  and  the  cornea 
generally  dull,  and,  at  some  part  of  its  surface,  of  that 
peculiar,  dirty,  ashy  colour,  which  denotes  the  absolute 
loss,  or  the  serious  impairment  of  its  vitality* 

Hiere  is  some  variation  as  to  the  time  at  which  purulent 
ophthalmia  occurs,  perhaps,  however,  three  or  four  days 
after  birth  may  be  stated  as  the  average  period  at  which  it 
takes  place,  but,  Hke  reiy  many  diseases  arising  fix>in  the 
contact  of  morbid  secretions,  it  varies  in  this  particular,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  susceptibility  of  the  patient, 
or  the  a]>tttiide  of  the  p«rtieular  texture  to  accept  th^ 
contagion,  and  other  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. I  have  known  it  take  place  in  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours  after  birth,  but  this  is  not  usual** 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mildness  of  its  early  symp- 
toms, the  incapacity  of  the  infant  patient  to  describe  his 
feelings,  and  the  absurd  notions  of  nurses  and  many  poor 
ignorant  parents,  who  consider  this  afiection  as  a  mer^ 
cold  (a  malady  to  which  they  attach  scarcely  any  im- 
portance), often  prevent  us  from  seeing  these  cases  at  their 
origin,  and  very  frequently  they  are  not  presented  to  our 
notice  until  they  are  so  far  advanced,  that  no  plan  of  treatr 


*  Incertam  est  tIUb  tempus,  quo  primum  in  infantibus  ophthalmin 
inidum  obserramus.  Tertio,  quarto,  sexto,  decimo,  decimo  quarto 
vit9  die  aut  adeo  quatuor  et  sex  post  partum  septimaxiis  originem 
videbis  ejus  mali.  Quando  autem  serius  exoritur,  tribus,  quatuor  sex 
et  ]>luxibu8  mensibus  prseterlapsb,  non  amplius  ad  opnthalniiam 
pertinet  neonatorainy  sed  magis  ad  ojihthabiiiam  scrophidosam  et 
blepharophthalmiam  impetiginosam,  si  impetigines  capitis,  cnista 
lactea,  etc,  adfuerint,  aut  ad  ullum  aliud  oculi  inflammationum  genus. 
(Benedict,  Op,  cit.  §  334.) 
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ment  which  may  be  adopted  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
vision.  Infants  are  frequently  brought  to  us  after  the 
disease  has  existed  for  several  weelcs,  and  even  produced 
some  of  the  worst  effects  by  which  it  is  ever  succeeded, 
and  their  parents  evince  the  most  stupid  surprise  when 
informed  that  their  children  are  blind — ^permanently  and 
irrecoverably  blind. 

As  you  would  expect  both  eyes  are  generally  affected, 
sometimes  simultaneously,  but  more  commonly  the  disease 
commences  in  one  eye  first,  and  in  a  few  days  the  other 
becomes  inflamed.  You  will  imagine  that  a  cause,  exert* 
ing  an  equal  influence  upon  two  structures  similarly 
drciunstanced  in  every  particular,  would  produce  an  equal 
effect  upon  each  of  them,  and  you  will  accordingly  find 
that  the  conjunctiva  of  each  eye  is  inflamed  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  degree,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
of  both  organs  is  permitted  to  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  morbid  vaginal  secretion ;  but  you 
will  easily  suppose  that  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
may  exist,  which  will  cause  the  conjunctiva  of  one  or  other 
eye  to  be  particularly  exposed  to  the  more  complete  and 
prolonged  influence  of  the  essential  morbific  agent 

We  have  seen,  1, — ^that  the  conjunctiva,  first  of  the  pal- 
pebrse,  and  afterwards  of  the  eye-ball,  is  extremely  swoln, 
and  that  it  has  acquired  an  intensely  red  and  an  actively 
secreting  surface;  2, — ^that  the  swoln  or  chemotic  part 
exerts  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  cornea,  and,  by 
impairing  its  nutrition,  sometimes  induces  its  death,  or  the 
deposition  of  a  sort  of  puro-lymphatic  matter  between  its 
lamellsB,  so  that  its  entire  texture  acquires  a  dirty-white 
appearance;  3, — and  that,  in  addition  to  these  states  of 
disease,  the  inflammatory  action  is  liable  to  extend  to 
neighbouring  and  infrajacent  structures,  and,  in  this  way, 
to  produce  many  of  the  patliological  conditions  of  various 
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parts  of  the  organ  of  vision  which  I  now  proceed  to  point 
oat 

Having  described  the  disease  in  its  varions  stages,  I 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  its — 

Modes  of  iermination. — ^If  the  disease  be  mild  in  its 
character,  or  if  it  receive  early  and  judicious  atten- 
tion, it  win  be  generaUj  removed  without  leaving  be-^ 
hind  any  injurious  effects;  but,  if  the  contrary  occur,  it 
is  veiy  apt  to  produce  a  thickened,  vascular  and  gra« 
nular  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  which,  in  some  severe  cases, 
causes  ectropium;  or,  there  may  remain  a  lax  con-> 
dition  of  that  membrane,  its  attachment  to  the  sclerotica 
may  be  less  intimate  tSian  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  previous 
distension  of  its  connecting  cellular  membrane,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  falls  into  loose  folds ;  or,  it  may  be 
raised  by  serous  effusion  so  as  to  project  slightly  around 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  the  oedema  is  generally 
most  distinctly  visible ;  the  conjunctival  vessels  sometimes 
continue  enlarged,  their  tonic  power  is  diminished  by  the 
distension  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  during  the 
period  of  acute  inflammatory  action ;  or,  there  may  remain 
a  state  of  chronic  ophthalmia  from  the  friction  of  the 
rough  and  thickened  conjunctiva  upon  its  opposing  surface, 
and  upon  the  cornea. 

The  membrane  covering  the  outer  lamina  of  the  cornea 
is  sometimes  thickened  and  rendered  opaque ;  or  what  is 
more  frequent,  there  is  lymphatic  deposition  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea ;  and  this  deposition  may  be  super- 
ficial in  its  situation  or  otherwise,  it  may  or  may  not 
become  organized,  and  it  may  either  be  moro  or  les» 
considerable  in  quantity;  if  it  be  small  in  quantity,  super- 
ficial in  situation,  and  be  not  quickly  organized,  it  will  be 
generally  removed  even  without  the  aid  of  any  local 
applications ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  considerable  in 
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quantity,  if  it  be  more  deeply  situated,  and  if  it  becomes 
organized,  it  is  rarely  entirely  removed.  However  it  may 
appear  to  be  large  in  quantity,  because  it  presents  a  great 
extent  of  surface,  but  if  it  be  limited  to  the  space  between 
two  lamellie,  and  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  deposition,  it 
may  eventually  be  removed,  although  at  first  it  seem  to 
constitute  an  irremediable  obstacle  to  vision ;  indeed  these 
opacities  are  generally  absorbed  in  whatever  part  of  the 
cornea  they  may  be  situated ;  they  are  not  removed  with 
a  speed  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  surface  they  occupy, 
but  in  a  ratio  to  their  thickness  and  density. 

The  occurrence  of  extensive  opacity  of  the  cornea,  as  an 
effect  of  purulent  ophthalmia  of  newly-born  infants,  zjp^ 
pears  to  have  led  Mb.  Fabar  into  a  very  curious  blunder. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  for  promotiug  jlfe- 
dical  Knowledge^  under  the  following  title,  '^An  account 
of  a  very  uncommon  blindness  in  the  eyes  of  newly-born 
children,^  he  has  very  singularly  pointed  out  as  a  conge- 
nital disease  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  a  mere  effect 
of  inflammation.  He  says,  '^  About  nine  years  since,  I 
was  desired  to  see  a  child,  who  was  about  a  month  old, 
and  apparently  bUnd,  having  the  cornea  of  both  eyes 
opake,  so  that  not  the  least  of  the  iris  was  to  be  seen* 

^'My  opinion  was,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this 
case,  and  that  the  child  would  for  ever  be  blind. 

**  About  a  month  afterwards  the  parents  informed  me 
there  was  some  alteration  in  the  child's  eyes,  and  requested 
I  would  examine  them  again.  I  then  perceived  the 
opacity  to  be  so  much  lessened,  that  I  could  faintly  dis* 
cem  the  iris.  In  two  months  more  the  child  could  per- 
ceive light,  and  fiom  that  period,  the  sight  progressively 
increased ;  and  before  it  was  ten  months  old,  the  recoveiy 
was  complete. 

^  About  three  years  after,  another  child  was  bom  of  the 
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same  parents,  with  exactly  the  same  i^pearance.  Haviog 
seen  the  progress  of  the  first  case,  I  conchided  that  .in 
this,  the  event  would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  indeed  so  it 
happened,  in  much  aboat  the  same  space  of  time. 

^'  The  manner  in  which  the  cornea  acquired  its  trans- 
parency, was,  in  these  cases,  remarkably  curious:  the 
external  edge,  first  growing  thin,  soon  after  became  clear 
and  transparent ;  and  after  this  manner  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cornea  brightened  up,  the  center  being  the  last  spot 
that  recoYcred  its  transparency.'*  (Medical  Communica- 
Hans,  YoL  ii.  p.  463.) 

The  rapid  and  complete  removal  of  extensive  opacities 
of  the  cornea,  consequent  on  purulent  ophthalmia,  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact.    It  appears  that  such  opacities  are 
generally  owing  to  the  efiusion  of  puro-lymphatic  fluid 
between  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cornea.    The  imex* 
pected  absorption  of  these  large  opacities  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Db.  Ybtch.    In  his  interesting  Account 
of  the  Ophthalmia,  &c.,  he  makes  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  subject : — ^^  The  rapidity  with  which  the  opa- 
cities (of  the  cornea)  disappear,  when  their  removal  once 
begins  to  take  place,  is  a  circumstance  not  only  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  disease,  but  an  important  guide  to  our 
practice,  and  from  this  peculiarity  in  many  cases  which 
were  supposed  to  be  perfectly  hopeless,  the  patients  reco- 
vered such  an  extent  of  vision  as  to  make  them  at  least 
of  some  use  to  themselves.    One  case  no  less  characteristic 
of  this  feature  of  the  disease,  than  interesting  firom  its 
general  import,  occurred  in  a  man  during  his  convalescence 
firom  ophthalmia.    Some  pectoral  symptoms,  to  which  he 
had  been  long  subject,  suddenly  assumed  the  appearance 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  which  proceeded  in  a  rapid 
manner  towards  its  last  stage ;  five  days  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  aggravation  of  the 
hectic  fever,  and  the  other  symptoms,  and  his  death  was 
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hourly  expected :  at  this  tune,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his 
attendants,  the  opacities,  by  which  the  vision  in  both  eyes 
had  been  long  obstructed,  disappeared  with  an  amazing 
rapidity,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death,  his  vision 
became  nearly  as  distinct  as  ever." 

If  the  inflammatory  deposit  be  large  in  quantity  and 
unorganized,  its  pressure  may  cause  the  absorption  of  the 
neighbouring  corneal  lamellae,  and  thus  pniduce  an  ulcer- 
ated cavity,  containing  such  deposition,  which  may  burst 
elLtemally  or  internally,  \vhen  it  will  be  distinguished  by 
the  circumstances  which  characterise  each  of  these  forms 
of  disease.  The  extent  to  which  depoation  may  take 
place  between  the  corneal  lamells,  without  producing 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  that  part,  is  really  astonishing. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  texture  of  the  cornea 
is  less  compact,  and  that  its  lamellae  are  more  moveable 
upon  each  other  in  early  life ;  so  that  a  mass  of  pus  or 
lymph,  or  a  quantity  of  puro-lymphatic  matter,  which, 
when  situated  between  the  corneal  lamellae,  would  insure 
their  destruction  in  the  adult,  often  produces  littie  or  no 
permanently  injurious  effect  upon  the  same  parts  in  a 
child.  Hence  it  happens,  that  in  some  bad  cases  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  where  the  spaces  between  the  various 
layers  of  the  cornea  are  filled  with  opaque  depositions, 
until  the  part  is  rendered  prominent  and  appears  ready  to 
burst,  these  morbid  depositions  will,  if  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  are  speedily  subdued,  be  entirely  removed, 
without  leaving  behind  any  impairment  of  transparency  or 
any  morbid  effect  whatever. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  another  not  infrequent 
consequence  of  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  it  may 
happen  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
may  occur  firom  the  direct  ulcerative  absorption  to  which 
the  morbid  state  of  the  eye  and  particularly  of  the  con- 
junctiva, has  given  rise,  and  if  this  process  commence 
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within  its  layers  it  may  be  followed  by  secretion  finom  the 
ulcerated  smiacey  forming  a  pustole,  or  an  abscess  within 
the  comea;  or,  it  may  take  place  firom  the  piessore  of  the 
deposition  betweoi  its  lamellae.  Ton  will  distinguish  the 
primitiTe  from  the  consecntire  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and 
yon  will  be  aware  that  it  (the  ulcer)  may  either  be  situated 
externally  as  a  minute  cup  or  depression ;  within  its  sub- 
stance,  giving  rise  either  to  onjXj  the  formation  of  a 
pustule  or  an  abscess;  or  internally^  having,  previously 
discharged  the  fluids  secreted  from  its  surface  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  when  the  serous  lining  of  the  comea 
gave  way,  or  if  otherwise,  commencing  on  the  neural 
surface  of  the  comea  and  extending  through  its  exter- 
nal lamellae.  The  ulceration  may  also  exist  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  layers,  and  there  may  be  an  external 
aperture  communicating  with  the  anterior  chamber. 

Gangrene  or  nMriificaiUm  of  the  comea  is  also  another 
consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmia;  this  process  may 
occupy  the  whole  or  merely  a  part  of  its  circle,  its  super- 
frcial  lamellas  or  its  whole  series  of  laminae ;  it  is  caused 
either  by  its  participation  in  the  inflammatory  action  of 
neighbouring  parts,  or  by  direct  interruption  to  its  circula- 
tion ;  its  low  grade  of  organization  prevents  it  from  success- 
frilly  resisting  much  excitement  We  shall  speak  of  these 
things  more  particularly  when  considering  the  diseases  of 
the  cornea.  Suppuration  of  the  globe  is  also  another 
occasional  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmia.* 

The  last  morbid  change  of  the  comea  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  especial  attention,  in  connexion  with  our  present 
subject,  is  staphyloma.    When  from  any  cause  the  outer 


•  This  has  been  denied  by  Mr.  Saunders,  on  ivhat  I  consider  to  be 
very  insuffident  grounds.  He  says,  ^  I  am  equally  certain  too,  that 
the  eye  is  not  destroyed  by  suppuration,  as  some  ha^e  supposed." 
Sec  his  remarks  (m  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  infants,  page  42. 
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tunics  of  the  eye  have  become  so  far  weakened,  that  they 
can  no  longer  oppose  that  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
contents  of  the  globe,  which  is  required  to  prevent  their 
increase,  they  yield,  and  from  an  external  tumour  of  a 
certain  figure,  colour,  and  size,  and  occasion  not  merely 
great  deformity,  but  in  some  cases  where  the  tumour  is 
very  partial  and  prominent,  they  cause  so  much  irritation 
and  uneasiness  as  to  justify  the  performance  of  an  operation 
for  its  removal ;  this  yielding,  which  constitutes  staphy- 
loma, generally  occurs  in  the  cornea,  after  its  texture  has 
been  weakened  and  attenuated  by  ulceration  and  superfi- 
cial gangrene.  Enormous  staphylomatous  enlargements  of 
the  eye-ball  are  sometimes  consequent  on  this  qphihabnia 
neonatorum.  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  hydrophthalmia 
follow  this  purulent  inflammation  of  the  eye — ^that  is,  an 
enlargement  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  an  increase  of  its 
fluid  contents — ^but  this  is  by  no  means  a  frequent 
occurrence.* 

There  are  many  changes  in  the  state  and  situation  of  the 
iris  referable  to  the  inflammation  of  which  ^e  are  now 
speaking ;  for  instance,  it  may  become  closed,  its  fibres 


•  Dr.  Ammonhos  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Pathological 
ttaU  of  the  eve-hall  and  itt  coatt  during  the  courte  of  the  ophthalmia  of 
new-horn  children^  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  has  made  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  the  oonditioh  of  the  cornea.  "  If 
we  examine  very  dosely  the  back  part  of  the  cornea,  the  different 
situations  of  its  lamells,  we  shall  nnd  seyeral  deviations  from  the 
natural  state.  A  constant  appearance  which  we  obserred,  was  a 
looseness  of  the  lamell»  of  the  cornea,  so  that  they  could  be  easily 
separated  from  one  another.  The  cornea  was  very  frequently  tinged 
with  a  red  colour,  without  its  transparency  being  destroyeo,  wMch 
disappeared  only  after  louff  maceration.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  the  red  colour  of  the  cornea  was  only  to  be  perceived  when 
tlus  coat  had  suffered  in  its  structure,  as  by  the  death  of  its  lamellee, 
effusions  of  pus,  ulcers,  &c..  When  the  red  colour  of  the  cornea  was 
present,  we  always  found  blood-vessels,  or  effusion  of  lymph,  or  pus,  in 
Its  lamellae.  In  cases  where  the  cornea  was  perforated,  the  form  of  the 
opening  was  always  round,  and  this  was  so  smooth  and  clean,  as  if  it 
had  been  made  with  a  sharp  knife." 
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uay  meet  in  what  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  pupil, 
and  thus  obliterate  that  aperture ;  or  its  pupillary  margin 
may  acquire  an  altered  form,  it  may  become  angular  and 
lose  its  circular  figure ;  it  may  contract  adhesions  to  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  (synechia  posterior)  ;  or  it  may  become 
attached  throughout  a  variable  extent  of  its  surface,  to  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  (synechia. anterior) ;  or,  it  may  become 
prolapsed, — ^it  may  be  projected  by  the  pressure  firom 
behind,  through  an  ulcer  in  the  cornea.  These  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  that  degree  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia which  leads  to  some  morbid  product,  and  they 
are  merely  referred  to  now  in  this  very  cursory  manner, 
because  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  more  particularly 
investigated  whea  considering  them  as  distinct  diseases. 

Causes. — ^It  is  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain 
fbe  cause  of  every  disease,  inasmuch  as  such  a  discovery 
will  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  assist  our  means  of  cure^ 
but,  in  some  instances,  will  even  enable  us  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  where  it  would  otherwise  yery 
probably  have  taken  place.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
any  serious  affection  arises  from  one  cause  merely,  unassisted 
by  any  circumstances  favourable  to  the  efficient  agency 
of  such  cause;  these  remarks  appear  to  have  especial 
reference  to  the  disease  we  are  now  considering,  for  you 
will  generally  find,  that  although  the  mothers  of  children 
who  are  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia  soon  after 
birth,  have  some  morbid  vaginal  discharge,  yet  there  are 
some  defects  in  the  children  themselves,  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  which  appear  to  have  no  trifling  share  in 
predisposing  them  to  become  so  affected,  or  in  aggravating 
the  symptoms  when  the  disease  takes  place. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Manchester,  distinctly 
stated  that  fluor  albus  was  a  very  firequent  cause  of  infant- 
tile  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
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adopting  certain  precautionary  measures,  during  and  sub- 
sequent   to    parturition,    in   those    instances    in    which 
leucorrhcea,  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  was  suspected. 
Mb.  Simmons  strongly  opposed  this  opinion,  and,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  E€Un.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  he  has 
stated,  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  ingenuity, 
the  grounds  of  his  objections.    He  believed  it  to  be  owing 
to  a  '*  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere.''    Mr.  HihL 
conceived  that  the  sudden  exposure  of  the  child's  eyes  to 
the  influence  of  light  and  heat  immediately  after  birth, 
afforded  a  sufficient  explanation  of  its  occurrence  at  the 
early  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  take  place.    Hbl- 
LINO  supposes  that,  in  many  cases,  it  arises  from  the 
sudden  impression  of  a  very  strong  light    Beeb  imagined 
that  the  disease  was  owing  to  the  bad  and  contaminated 
air  surrounding  the  little  patients  in  whom  it  occurred. 
Some  writers  have  intimated  that  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia   is    only  generally  excited    by  the  contact  of 
leucorrhoeal    discharge    (Bateman,    Gibson,  Wishart,) 
others  again  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  arises  solely  fn^n 
the  contact  of  leucorrhoeal  matter  (Cooper,  Ankers,)  but 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  may  be  produced  frosn 
various  morbid    vaginal   secretions,  but  that  it  is  more 
frequently  occasioned   by   gonorrhoeal  and   leucorrhoeal 
discharge.  Such,  I  perceive,  is  the  opinion  of  Duputtren.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  when 

*  Benedict  has  very  fully  considered  the  causes  of  the  ophthalmia 
ftANiolonim.  He  says,  it 'may  arise  from  exposure  to  cold  soon  after 
birth,  and  from  the  iiifluenoe  of  light,  and  intimates  that  friends  aie 
apt  to  expose  the  eyes  of  an  infant "  ad  candels  luoem,  ut  ex  ejus 
faicie  utrius  parentnm  suorum  similitudinem  pro  se  ferat  intelligant'* 
He  further  remarks — *'  Denique  etiam  ab  infectione  oontagii  firenco« 
gallici  in  transitu  capitis  per  vaginam  facto  ophthalmiam  neonatorum 
snbortam  ndimus,  in  infaatibus,  quorum  matres  albo  fluore  s^hilitico 
laborabant.  Sapius  etiam  fluor  albus  in  matre  non  syphihtica,  seu 
benignus,  uti  vocatur,  ophthahniam  in  recente  nato  excitare  ralebit." 
(Liber  d§cwm»  quintmy  §  330.) 
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Applied  to  mucous  membranes,  commonly  produces  puru- 
lent inflammation  of  those  sur&ces,  unless  the  application 
of  such  matter  be  very  complete  and  prolonged,  and  va- 
rious circumstances  assisting  the  operation  of  the  infecting 
agent  be  present;  but,  although  this  does  not  frequently 
take  phice,  it  does  sometimes  occur.  It  more  usually 
happens  that  a  discharge  of  a  pale  tenacious  matter 
arises,  which  does  not  continue  long,  and  is  readily  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  a  common  astringent  remedy,  locally 
applied.  Why,  then,  does  purulent  c^hthalmia  so  gene* 
rally  result  from  the  contact  of  leucorrhaeal  discharge  with 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctive  membrane?  I  apprehend 
that  the  changed  condition  of  the  infant,  the  exposure  of 
the  eye  for  the  first  time  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  light,  and  frequently  also  of  heat,  predispose  the 
part  to  accept  the  puriform  inflammation — assist  and 
modify,  as  I  have  slated,  the  operation  of  the  infecting 
agent.  When  the  eye  of  an  infant  newly-bom  is  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  causes  of  ophthalnua,  and  when, 
in  consequence  of  such  exposure,  inflammation  of  the 
eye  takes  place^  such  inflammation  is  not  often  at- 
tended by  purulent  discharge.  Undoubtedly  infants  suffer 
from  ordinary  ophthalmia  arising  from  the  common  causes 
of  that  variety  of  inflammation. 

It  results,  from  my  view  of  the  svbjecijjSrsiy  that  common 
inflammation  of  the  conjnnctiva  in  newly-bom  infants  may 
occur  from  the  application  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  that 
malady  in  adults ;  $ecandij^y  that  purulent  ophthalmia  may, 
under  the  circumstances  already  pointed  out,  proceed 
from  the  contact  of  leucorrlMsal  discharge  applied  during 
the  period  of  parturition;  and  thirdly^  that  the  worst 
cases  of  this  malady  we  are  called  upon  to  manage  are 
occasioned  by  the  application,  not  of  leucorrhwal,  but 
of  gonarrh^Bol  discharge. 
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The  appearance  of  the  disease  a  few  days  after  birUi 
would  in  itself  lead  70U  to  suspect  that  the  infant  became 
exposed  to  an  influence  of  contagion^  during  its  passage 
through  the  vagina,  adequate  to  produce  the  malady ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  combined  with  the  profiiseness 
and  the  quality  of  the  discharge  with  which  it  is  attended, 
would  augment  your  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
opinion.  There  is  no  other  agent  connected  with  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  period  of  infantile  existence, 
which  would  exert  so  partial  (I  speak  in  reference  to  the 
numbers  attacked)  an  influence ;  for  instance,  all  in£uits 
are  subject  to  the  same  change  of  residence,  exposure  to 
light,  and  to  cold,  and  so  on,  although  only  a  small  por- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  are  destined  to  pass,  in  their  exit 
jGrom  the  uterus,  through  a  canal  covered  with  morbid 
secretions.  However,  this  is  a  subject  you  will  carefully 
examine  for  yourselves ;  but,  let  me  advise  you,  until  you 
have  satisfied  your  minds  upon  the  question,  to  guard  the 
infant  as  much  as  possible  firom  the  hazard  of  contagion  in 
those  cases  in  which  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  parent 
is  affected  with  morbid  vaginal  discharge,  not  only  by 
defending  the  eyes  of  the  infant  during  the  birth,  but  by 
directing  that  they  be  most  carefully  cleansed  with  warm 
milk  and  water  immediately  afterwards,  and  also,  by  re- 
questing the  nurse  or  some  female  attendant  to  give  you 
the  earliest  notice  of  any  appearance  of  redness  or  inflam- 
mation of  those  parts.  By  the  adoption  of  these  means 
you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  majority  of  instances^ 
prevent  its  occurrence,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  yon 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  entirely  to  obviate  its  occuirence, 
you  will  render  it  comparatively  mild,  by  preventing  the 
contagious  matter  firom  exerting  so  complete  and  pro- 
longed an  influence  as  it  otherwise  would  do;  and,  by 
obtaining  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  disease  at  its  onsety 
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yoa    will    meet  it  with  success,    by    meeting    it    with 
piomptitude. 

I  shall  however  presume  that  mj  opinion  as  to  the 
conmion  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  correct ;  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  this  department  of  my  subject  has 
convinced  me  that  such  is  the  fact,  of  which  many  cases 
in  direct,  and,  as  I  think,  unequivocal,  proof,  might  be 
adduced,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  quite  superfluous.  But  in  stating  to  you  my 
conviction  that  this  disease  is  produced  by  the  contact  of 
morbid  vaginal  secretions,  I  ought  to  apprise  you  that  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  is  not  universally  admitted.  Mb. 
Saunders,  for  instance,  considered  the  inflammation  to  be 
of  an  erysipelatous  character,  and  has  not  at  all  alluded  to 
the  agency  of  contagion,  in  any  part  of  his  remarks,  on 
infiammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  infants  \  he  says,  "I 
hold  myself  warranted  in  considering  this  ophthahnia 
(purulent)  of  infants,  to  be  an  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva."  (P.  43.) 

Now,  morbid  vaginal  secretions  vary  in  their  nature ; 
some,  as  you  know,  are  gonorrhoea!,  some  are  gleety,  and 
very  many  others  are  rather  indefinitely  called,  leucor- 
rhoeal;  in  short,  they  are  veiy  various,  and  you  would 
perhaps  expect  that  if  the  opinion  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  were  correct,  there  would  be  a  particular 
condition  of  the  eye,  leading  to  a  particular  quality  of 
discharge,  and  distinctly  referrible  to  each  particular  kind 
of  vaginal  secretion.  If  indeed  this  could  be  accurately  ac- 
complished in  all  cases,  it  would  constitute  a  perfection  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  this  disease  which  does  not  exist 
in  other  departments  of  pathology.  Although  there  is  some 
slight  difierence  in  the  colour,  consistence,  and  quantity  of 
the  discharge  in  these  cases,  there  does  not  exist  any  varia- 
tion in  these  particulars,  which  the  constitutional  condition 
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of  the  infant,  the  sererity  of  the  inflammatiop,  and  other 
similar  circumstances  will  not,  in  most  instances,  satisfac- 
torily explain;  besides  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  does  not  produce  a  great 
yariety  of  secretions,  although  it  readily  gives  rise  to  puri- 
form  secretion  from  many  causes  of  a  dissimilar  nature ; 
the  application  of  cold,  of  the  discharge  from  an  eye 
affected  with  common  purulent  or  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia, 
and  sometimes  even  local  injury,  when  exciting  acute 
conjunctivitis,  will  each  of  them  occasionally  produce 
an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  attended  with  purulent 
secretion ;  if  then,  causes  of  so  dissimilar  a  nature,  may 
give  rise  to  effects  so  identical  in  their  characters,  that 
they  cannot  be  discriminated  from  each  other,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  that  every  sli^^t  variety  of  vaginal  secre- 
tion which  may  be  merely  distinguished  from  its  other  forms 
by  some  trivial  shade  of  difference,  should,  when  applied 
to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  eye  of  an  infant,  produce  an 
inflammation  attended  with  a  secretion  possessing  charac* 
ters  which  accurately  correspond  with  those  of  the 
discharge  whence  they  originated.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood;— ^there  is  a  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the 
secretion  proceeding  from  the  conjunctiva  of  infimts  affec- 
ted with  true  purulent  ophthalmia,  but  not  such  a  diffirarence 
as  will  always  enable  us  to  re&r  it  with  certainty  and 
exactitude  to  any  particular  modification  or  type  of  vaginal 
secretion.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  say  with  unvarying 
accuracy  of  one  form  of  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia, 
judging  from  the  qualities  of  the  discharge  alone,  that  it 
arises  from  the  existence  of  gleet,  of  another,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  gonorrhcBa,  of  a  third,  that  it  ia  a  consequence 
of  leucorrhoea,  &c«  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  When  the 
disease  of  the  eye  appears  very  soon  after  the  infant's  birth, 
and  is  characterized  by  an  unusual  rapidity  of  progress, 
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by  very  great  tumefaction  of  the  palpebrse,  and  by  the 
secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  thick  straw-coloured  matter, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  mother  is  affected  with 
gonorrhcea,  and  this  fact,  I  haye,  under  these  circum- 
stances, sometimes  been  able  to  ascertain  by  the  patient's 
own  confession,  elicited  imder  an  impression  that  the  dis- 
closure of  this  delicate  secret  would  assist  me  in  preserving 
the  infant's  eye-sight 

Mb.  Morrison  after  baring  described  the  symptoms 
and  related  the  history  of  a  case  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, and  explained  its  origin  from  contagion  contracted 
during  birth,  says,  '*  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  early  enter- 
tained of  the  real  nature  of  this  complaint,  I  was  led  to 
adopt  a  very  bold  experiment:  a  little  matter  was  applied, 
tlmt  issued  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  N's  child,  to  an  abraded 
surface  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of  a  young  surgeon ;  the 
result  was,  a  genuine  venereal  ulcer  was  produced,  and  to 
subdue  which,  the  most  steady  administration  of  mercury 
became  necessary.  The  case  was  seen  by  a  very  dis- 
cerning professional  gentleman,  who  perfectly  coincided 
with  me  in  opinion,  thatit  wasvenereoJ.''  {Med.  andPAys, 
Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  60.) 

Infantile  purulent  ophthalmia,  more  frequently  attacks 
the  progeny  of  the  poor,  than  the  offspring  of  those  in 
better  circumstances,  it  is  more  common  in  premature 
children  and  twins,  and  is  most  obnoxious  to  those  who 
are  weak  and  delicate  in  constitution ;  it  is  also  observed 
to  be  very  prevalent  in  foundling  institutions,  those  I  mean, 
that  receiye  infiwts  deserted  by  their  parents  immediately 
after  birth ;  whence  I  infer,  that  delicacy  of  constitution, 
want  of  cleanliness,  defective  nursing,  and  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, are  powerfully  predisposing  causes. 

Mr.  Ware  has  supposed  that  the  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  infants  may  arise  from  cold,  and  has  observed  it  to  be 
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connected  with  a  scrofulous  constitution,  but  it  occurs  at 
that  age  when  the  symptoms  of  scrofula  are  not  rendered 
evident  in  other  situations ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  offspring 
of  parents,  whose  former  children  have  had  no  similar 
disease,  and  who  are  not,  except  by  a  forced  and  con- 
strained application  of  the  term,  the  subjects  of  scrofula ; 
it  also  takes  place  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter^ 
and,  in  the  latter  season,  where  there  has  been  no  unusual 
or  improper  exposure  of  the  infant  to  the  influence  of  cold. 
Neither  of  Mr.  Ware's  observations,  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia,  have  been  verified 
by  the  experience  of  succeeding  writers. 

When  Mr.  Ware  remarked  that  he  had  found  infantile 
purulent  ophthalmia  connected  with  scrofula,  he  must 
have  referred  to  that  form  of  catarrhal  or  purulent  conjunc* 
tivitis  which  sometimes  prevails  extensively  among  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  usually  most  severe  in 
the  delicate  and  scrofulous ;  or  he  must  have  inferred  the 
fact,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  patient's  constitution,  or  a 
guess  at  that  of  the  child ;  because,  as  you  well  know, 
scrofulous  diseases  in  a  state  of  development  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  bom  with  children,  but  become  gradually  evolved 
afterwards ;  and  the  disease  in  question  is  quite  dissimilar 
to  strumous  affections  of  the  eye  generally,  and  occurs,  in 
many  instances,  in  those  who  are  not  merely  in  other 
respects  quite  healthy  but  who  are  never  afterwards  the 
subjects  of  scrofulous  disease ;  indeed,  the  local  character 
of  the  malady  at  its  onset  is  quite  unquestionable;   it 
sometimes  attacks  the  healthiest  children,  it  is  not,  unless 
extremely  severe,  attended  with  constitutional  derange- 
ment, and  it  may  be  cured  solely  by  local  remedies. 
Besides,  the  discharge  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  healthy 
purulent,  and  not  of  a  curdly  character. 

If  we  are  to  admit  that  cold  is  the  cause  of  this  affection, 
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it  ought  first  to  be  proved  that  it  occurs  much  more  com* 
iDonly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  cold  than  in  warm 
climates,  and  also,  that  whenever  it  has  occurred,  its 
origin  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  some  undue  exposure ; 
but  I  fancy  all  these  things  remain  to  be  proved. 

Prognosis, — Of  course  the  character  of  your  prognosis  will 
be  chiefly  determined  by  the  state  of  the  eye  at  the  time  you 
ore  first  requested  to  see  it.    If  the  disease  be  in  its  incipient 
stage,  your  treatment  will  be  almost  invariably  successful,  so 
that  you  msiy  generally  pronounce,  with  more  than  ordinary 
confidence,  a  most  favourable  opinion,  when  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  case  at  an  early  period  and  of 
conducting  its  management  without  interruption  or  inter- 
ference.   No  disease,  to  which  the  eye  is  subject,  which 
assumes,  in  the  first  instance,  so  formidable  an  aspect,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  so  readily  controlled  by  treatment.  ,  But  if 
it  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  if  the  discharge  be  veiy 
abundant  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  swelling  of  &e  lids  and  chemosis  be  considerable, 
your  prognosis  would  be  doubtfiil,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mifortunate  termination  of  the  disease  generally  in  such  cases ; 
and  you  would  deem  it  the  more  necessary  to  be  guarded 
in  your  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  in  this  state 
obtain,  in  many  instances,    a  satisfactory   view  of  the 
cornea.     Should  the  disease  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
without  any  treatment,  or  what  is  perhaps  worse,  without 
the  employment  of  judicious  treatment,  should  the  discharge 
have  become  thin  and  sanious,  the  swelling  have  subsided, 
and  the  pain  declined,  and  should  the  cornea  have  assumed 
a  dull  ashy  appearance,  or  be  extensively  ulcerated,  or  the 
seat  of  much  interlamellar  deposition,  your  opinion  of  the 
termination  of  the  case  would  be  still  more  unfavourable ; 
you  would  not,  however,  say  positively  that  no  sight  would 
be  saved,    for  even  when  ulceration  or   gangrene  have 
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commenced,  their  progress  have  been  sometimes  arrested 
by  well  directed  treatment,  and,  in  some  instances,  very 
large  opacities  have  been  gradually  remoTcd,  so  that  the 
patient  who  was  originally  quite  blind  from  this  cause, 
has  been,  in  the  course  of  time,  able  to  see  tolerably  well. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  and  knowing  that  jour  repu- 
tation might  suffer  ia  the  estimation  of  your  patient,  if  the 
event  should  belie  your  positively  expressed  opinion,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  be  guardedly  cautious  in  jour  mode 
of  communicating  your  apprehensions  of  the  result.    A 
collapsed  state  of  the  eye-ball,  decided  staphyloma,  or  a 
disorganized  condition  of  the  cornea,  would  justify  you  in 
asserting  the  inevitability  of  permanent  blindness,    by 
which  I  mean,  in  the  present  instance,  the  destruction  of 
all  useful  vision.    There  are  some  conditions  of  the  eye 
resulting  from  the  disease  in  question,  which,  although 
they  insure  temporary  blindness,  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  either  partially  or  wholly  removed  ;  among  these 
obstacles  to  vision,  the  closed  pupil  and  opaque  cornea 
are  the  most  frequent 

Sometimes  an  infant  affected  with  purulent  ophthalmia 
is  jaundiced;  in  such  case  the  skin  and  the  secretion  from 
the  eye  will  be  of  a  yellow  or  a  greenish  tint ;  these  cases 
are  generally  more  unfavourable  than  others,  in  which  this 
malady  is  absent;  certainly  such  cases  are  less  manage^ 
able,  more  tedious  in  duration,  and  more  unfavourable  in 
their  termination,  cceieria  paribus^  than  those  in  which  no 
such  mischief  exists. 

Treatment — What  is  the  precise  pathological  condi- 
tion of  the  conjunctive  membrane  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease?  Its  vascularity  is  increased,  its  size  is  aug- 
mented, and  there  is  generally  a  pretty  copious  secretion 
of  pus  from  its  surface;  hence  it  is  clear  that  the  infecting 
agent  has  taken  effect,  and  that  the  inflannnation  has 
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given  rise  to  puriform  discharge,  so  that  the  ol]3Cct  of  our 
lemedies  is  simply  the  removal  of  inflammation.  The 
disease  is,  then,  purely  inflammatory,  and  the  time  for  the 
adoption  o(  prophylactic  measures  has  passed  by. 

There  are  some  of  these  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  so 
slight  that  the  application  of  an  astringent  lotion,  and  the 
administration  of  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  their  cure;  but,  generally  speaking, 
treatment  of  a  more  active  nature  will  be  required ;  much, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  the 
time  it  first  becomes  an  object  of  medical  treatment    If 
you  are  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind  at  an  early  period,  you 
will  find  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  alum,  with  a 
little  magnesia,  so  as  slightly  to  relax  the  bowels,  sufficient 
for  the  cure.    You  will  direct  the  nurse  to  procure  a  well- 
made  ivory  or  pewter  syringe,  (the  point  must  not  be  very 
sharp,)  and  to  inject  every  half  hour,  or  more  firequently,  if 
necessary,  a  little  warm  milk  and  water  beneath  the  lids, 
taldng  care  to  place  the  extremity  of  the  syringe  at  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye,  and  to  pass  it  for  a  short  distance 
almost  parallel  with  the  surface  of  that  organ ;  not  very 
obliquely,  as  though  it  were  intended  ta  pierce  the  eye- 
ball, for,  in  that  case,  either  the  eye  will  be  bruised,  or  the 
point  of  the  syringe  closed  by  the  conjunctiva.    There  is 
another  advantage  connected  with  thus  directing  the  point 
of  the  sjrringe — ^the  fluid  it  emits  is  equalfy  diffiised  over  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  its  force  is  not  concentrated  in,  and 
directed  to,  one  point,  as  would  occur  if  its  extremity  were 
placed  more  obliquely  in  reference  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  eye-ball.     Having  thus  cleared  away  the   abun- 
dant   secretion,   and    as    a    necessary  consequence,  re- 
Ueved  the  lids  from  that  tension,  and  the  eye-ball  fi'om 
diat  pressure,  they  would  otherwise  experience,  you  will 
proceed  to  inject  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
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or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  a  little  alum  lotioD,  (aboat  three 
or  four  grains  of  alum  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,)  every  second  hour,  always  premising  the  ablution 
of  the  eye  as  just  directed,  in  order  to  insure  the  efficient 
action  of  the  more  important  application-;  and  it  would 
materially  contribute  to  the  infant's  comfort  if  you  would 
direct  the  nurse  to  apply  a  little  fresh  butter  or  sweet  oil, 
or  a  litUe  of  the  ung.  phunbi  or  the  spermaceti  ointment, 
along  the  tarsal  margins  whenever  the  child  is  about  to 
sleep,  to  prevent  the  agglutination  of  the  lids  which  is  so  apt 
to  take  place  when  the  discharge  is  permitted  to  be  un- 
disturbed for  a  longer  time  than  usual.    The  adoption  of 
this   precaution    will  render  unnecessary    that    tedious 
bathing  of  the  palpebral,  or  that  forcible  separation  of  the 
lids,  which  will  otherwise  be  required,  as  well  as  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  evil  consequences  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  lids,  so  generaUy  resulting  from  an  accumulation  of 
purulent  secretion  beneath  them.    You  will  further  direct 
the  administration  of  a  dose  of  magnesia,  or,  if  the  child  be 
jaundiced,  a  few  grains  of  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta,  to 
preserre  the  intestinal  canal  in  a  slightly  relaxed  and  in  a 
healthy  state.    You  would  remove  the  discharge,  not  to 
prevent  any  ulceration  or  injury  to  the  cornea  its  acrimony 
had  a  tendency  to  produce,  as  mentioned  by  Mb.  Wabb, 
but  simply  to  relieve  the  globe  from  the  pressure,  and  the 
lids  from  the  distension^  its  accumulation  occasions. 

The  disease  may  be  so  severe,  the  swelling  of  the  lids 
and  chemosis  so  considerable,  and  the  discharge  so  profuse 
and  indicative  of  so  acute  a  degree  of  inflammation,  that 
you  would  not  rest  content  with  this  simple  treatment,  but 
at  once  direct  the  application  of  a  leech  either  to  the  root 
of  the  nose,  or,  according  to  the  degree  of  existing  symp- 
toms  and  the  kind  of  patient  you  have  to  treat,  one  upon 
the  upper  lid  of  each  eye ;  and,  knowing  the  extremely 
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▼oscular  state  of  the  lids  under  such  circumstances,  you 
would  be  carefiil  to  direct  the  closure  of  the  bleeding 
orifice  immediately  on  the  falling  off  of  the  leech  or 
leeches ;  and  if  necessary,  jGrom  a  palUd  state  of  the  infant, 
or  any  decided  symptoms  of  feebleness  from  loss  of  blood, 
you  would  not  omit  to  charge  the  nurse  to  remove  it  or 
them  before  they  voluntarily  quit  their  hold. 

If  the  eye-lids  are  much  swoln,  and  of  a  dark  colour 
irom  an  obstructed  circulation,  if  any  vessel  be  particularly 
large,  distinct,  and  prominent,  you  may  open  it  with  a 
lancet,  and  encourage  the  bleeding  by  fomenting  the  part 
with  warm  water,  and  you  may  sometimes,  in  this  way, 
obtain  all  the  blood  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove,  without 
producing  that  swelling  and  ecchjrmosis  which  so  fre- 
quently follow  the  application  of  leeches. 

However,  you  may  not  see  the  case  until  the  last  set  of 
^rmptoms  has  commenced,  when  the  cornea  has  become 
extensively  ulcerated  or  gangrened,  the  chemosis  dimi- 
nished, and  the  conjunctiva  loose,  flabby,  and  compara^ 
tively  pale ;  for  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  right  to 
employ  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  let  two  or  more 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
distilled  water,  and  let  a  small  quantity  of  this  solution  be 
dropped  into  each  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  let 
ihe  eyes  be  frequently  bathed  with  the  zinc  lotion ;  in  this 
way  you  may  arrest  the  progress  of  ulceration,  or  limit  the 
extent  of  gangrene,  and  if  you  cannot  restore  unimpaired 
vision,  you  may  materially  lessen  the  amount  of  mischief 
which  wonld  otherwise  occur,  and  most  probably  prevent 
altogether,  and  certainly  limit  the  magnitude  of,  staphyloma^ 

Should  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  take  place,  its  treats 
ment  would  be  conducted  according  to  the  rules  previously 
mentioned  for  the  management  of  that  severe  form  of  dis- 
ease:-—do  not  permit  the  little  patient  to  become  ex-* 
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liaoftied  with  saffeiing  from  a  neglect  to  puncture  the 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-ball. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
hanh  appKcations  so    strongly   recommended    by    Db. 
Ybtch — ^I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  hare  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  believe  to 
be  more  especiaDy  necessary,  because  there  is,   at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinaiy  partiality  for  the   earb/ 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
them  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.    Mr.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Batbs's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
knowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  imfold  those  super- 
lative  qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect    The  ung.  argenii  nitraiis  advised  by  Mb. 
Guthrie  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleed- 
ing, the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  hare  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r«^,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage ; 
secondly,  of  the  chronic  or  secondary  stage ;  thirdly ,  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  Uutly,  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha*> 
racter  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
differ,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  frequentiy  found  to 
o]>erate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sakson  ad* 
vises  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mr.  Saun- 
ders and  Mr.  Wishart  and  also  Dr.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scarpa  and  Wars  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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bausted  with  suffering  from  a  neglect  to  puncttcre  the 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-hall. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  applications  so    strongly    recommended    by    DR. 
Vetch — ^I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — ^because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  hare  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  beliere  to 
be  more  especially  necessary,  because  there   is,   at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinary  partiality  for   the   earh/ 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
them  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.    Mr.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Bates's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
knowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  unfold  those  super- 
lative qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect    The  ung,  argenii  nitratis  advised  by  Mr* 
Guthrie  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleedr 
ing,  the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide  with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  hare  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph-» 
thalmia,  which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r9/,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage ; 
secondly^  of  the  chronic  or  secondary  stage ;  thirdly ,  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  Uuthfy  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha- 
racter  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
differ,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  frequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad* 
vises  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  ScHBnDT,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mb.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mb.  Saun- 
DEBS  and  Mb.  Wishabt  and  also  Db.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scabpa  and  Wabb  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mb.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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liausted  with  suffering  from  a  neglect  to  puncture  the 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-ball. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  applications  so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Vetch — I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — ^because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  believe  to 
be  more  especially  necessary,  because  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  earfy 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
ihem  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  Mb.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Bates's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
knowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  unfold  those  super- 
lative qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect  The  uny.  argenti  nitraiis  advised  by  Mb* 
GuTHBiE  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleed- 
ing, the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  tiie  application 
of  coolmg  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  the 
earUest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph-» 
thalmia,  which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r«^,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage; 
secondly,  of  the  chronic  or  secondary  stage ;  thirdly,  the 
management  ot  slight  cases ;  and  Uutly,  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha- 
racter who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
difier,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  firequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad- 
vises the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mr.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mr.  Saun- 
ders and  Mr.  Wishart  and  also  Dr.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scarpa  and  Ware  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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liausted  with  suffering  from  a  neglect  to  puncture  the 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-ball. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  applications  so  strongly  recommended  by  Db« 
Vetch — ^I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — ^because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  believe  to 
be  more  especially  necessary,  because  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  earlff 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
Ihem  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  Mb.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Bates's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
Imowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  unfold  those  super- 
lative qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect  The  uny,  argenti  nitratis  advised  by  Mr* 
GuTHHiE  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleeds 
ing,  the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,  jCr«^,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage ; 
9econdly^  of  the  chronic  or  secondaiy  stage ;  thirdly^  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  Uutly,  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha* 
lacter  who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  reiy  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
differ^  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  firequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad- 
vises the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mb.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mr.  Saun* 
DERs  and  Mb.  Wishabt  and  also  Dr.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scarpa  and  Ware  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph-» 
thalmia,  which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beoeficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r«/,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage; 
9econdljfy  of  the  chronic  or  secondary  stage ;  thirdly,  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  lastly,  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaimdice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha- 
racter who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
appHcations,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
differ,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  frequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad* 
^ses  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mb.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mil  Saun- 
ders and  Mb.  Wishabt  and  also  Db.  Blundell  preferred 
ft  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
nndiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scabfa  and  Wabb  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mb.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
Applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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liausied  with  suffering  from  a  neglect  to  puncture  Ibe 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-ball. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  applications  so    strongly    recommended    by    Dr. 
Vetch — ^I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — ^because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  believe  to 
be  more  especially  necessary,  because  there  is,   at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinary  partiality  for   the   earhf 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
them  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.    Mr.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Batbs's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
knowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  unfold  those  super- 
lative qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect    The  un^.  argenti  nitratis  advised  by  Mb* 
Guthrie  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleedr 
ing,  the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  tbe 
earliest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  hare  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, which,  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r9^,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage; 
secondly ^  of  the  chronic  or  secondaiy  stage ;  thirdly j  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  Uuily^  the  plan  to  be 
puTsaed  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha- 
racter who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
differ,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  frequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad- 
vises the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mb.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mr.  Saun- 
ders and  Mr.  Wishart  and  also  Dr.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scarpa  and  Ware  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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liausied  with  suffering  from  a  neglect  to  puncture  the 
cornea  at  a  proper  period,  and  discharge  the  contents  of 
the  eye-ball. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  applications  so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Vetch — ^I  particularly  refer  to  the  local  employment  of  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis — ^because  I  am  anxious  to 
prevent  those  of  you,  who,  from  reading  his  book  might 
be  disposed  to  place  an  undue  dependence  on  that  remedy, 
from  employing  it  until,  at  least,  more  certain  and  tried 
measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  this  caution  I  believe  to 
be  more  especially  necessary,  because  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  an  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  earfy 
employment  of  stimulants  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye ;  we  will  not  undervalue  stimulants,  but  we  would  wish 
them  to  be  used  at  a  proper  time ;  let  the  acute  stage  pass 
by,  let  the  secretion  become  diminished,  and  the  tense 
florid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  exchanged  for  a  compa- 
ratively pale  flabby  appearance  of  that  membrane,  and 
then  either  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  or  the 
strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  may  be  advantageously 
employed.  Mr.  Wars  was  extremely  partial  to  the  aqua 
camphorata  of  Bates's  dispensary,  in  these  cases,  but,  a 
knowledge  of  its  composition  does  not  unfold  those  super- 
lative qualities,  his  eulogistic  recommendation  would  lead 
you  to  expect  The  ung,  argenti  niiraiis  advised  by  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  an  excellent  means  of  quickening  the  cure 
after  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  diminished  by  bleeds 
ing,  the  administration  of  laxatives,  and  the  application 
of  cooling  and  astringent  lotions ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  recommendation  this  remedy  has  received  from  the 
excellent  surgeon  to  whom  I  have  referred,  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  him  in  admitting  the  propriety  of  its  use  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants.    . 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  you  with  an  account 
of  that  treatment  for  the  cure  of  infantile  purulent  oph«» 
thalmia,  which,  under  my  own  observation)  has  been  most 
beneficial,  after  having  witnessed  and  adopted  many  of 
those  modifications  of  various  methods  of  treatment,  which 
the  practice  of  others  has  led  them  to  recommend ;  and 
have  thus  included,^r«f,  the  treatment  of  the  acute  stage ; 
secandljfj  of  the  chronic  or  secondary  stage ;  thirdly^  the 
management  of  slight  cases ;  and  Uutlyf  the  plan  to  be 
pursued  in  those  instances  where  the  acute  symptoms 
have  declined,  leaving  behind  serious  injury  to  the  cornea 
or  other  important  part  of  the  eye ;  and  also  directions  for 
the  management  of  (not  an  unusual  circumstance)  those 
infants  in  whom  the  disease  of  the  eye  is  combined  with 
some  constitutional  mischief,  such  as  jaundice,  &c. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  every  writer  of  cha- 
racter who  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  disease, 
has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  importance  of  local 
applications,  and  although  the  applications  so  advised 
difi*er,  for  the  most  part,  with  respect  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  formula,  they  are  firequently  found  to 
operate — to  produce  their  beneficial  influence — pretty 
much  upon  the  same  principle; — ^thus,  M.  Sanson  ad- 
vises the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  Schmidt,  a 
lotion  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead ;  Mb.  Guthbie  recommends  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment ;  the  late  Mb.  Saun- 
DEBS  and  Mb.  Wishabt  and  also  Db.  Blundell  preferred 
a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  Vetch,  the 
undiluted  liquor  plumbi  acetatis ;  Scabpa  and  Wabb  em- 
ployed the  aqua  camphorata ;  Benedict  prescribed  the  use 
of  liquid  laudanum ;  and  Mb.  Mackenzie  relies  more  parti- 
cularly upon  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
applied  to  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  camel  hair 
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slight  intolerance  of  light,  and  augmented  lachiymal  secre- 
tion ;  the  redness  does  not  commence  at  any  one  point  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  particular,  but  appears  to  aSect  simoltane- 
ousHy  its  whole,  or  nearly  its  whole,  surface ;  there  is  also 
that  sensation  of  sand  beneath  the  lids  which  is  conunon  to 
almost  every  form  of  acute  conjunctival  inflammation,  and 
which  sensation  has  been  said  to  depend  mainly  on  the  pro- 
minence and  sudden  distension  of  its  vessels,  by  which  the 
smoothness  of  those  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other 
is  destroyed ;  this  sensation  is  more  severe  in  this  form  of 
inflammation  and  the  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  previously 
mentioned,  than  in  any  other.   The  preceding  symptoms  are 
very  rapidly  aggravated;  the  conjunctiva  soon  becomes  ex- 
tremely red,  and  raised  fix)m  its  connexion  with  the  lids 
and  the  sclerotica,  so  that  it  projects  between  the  palpe- 
brse  as  a  convex  vascular  mass,  and  nearly  conceals  and 
overlaps  the  cornea;  there  is  profuse  purulent  secretion, 
great  intolerance  of  light,  and  an  extreme  sense  of  tension 
in  the  eye-ball ;  the  lids  become  swoln  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour;  the  upper  lid  frequently  hangs  down  upon  the 
cheek,  and  is  so  much  prolonged  and  thickened  by  conges- 
tion of  its  vessels  and  by  efiiunon  into  its  loose  ceDuIar 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  raised  by  the  natural  efforts; 
there  is  also  severe  pain  of  the  face  and  orbit,  and  hemi- 
crania  of  the  side  affected ;  the  constitution  is  also  greatly 
disturbed;  there  1$  much  irritative  fever,  with  a  loaded 
tongue  and  suppressed  secretions.    If  you  now  carefully 
examine  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea,  which  the 
chemosis,  at  this  stage,  has  not  covered,  the  pupil  will  be 
found  to  be  contracted,  and  the  aqueous  humor  turbid. 
This  turbid  appearance  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  not 
always  produced  by  any  change  in  the  qualities  of  that 
secretion,  but  generally  depends  on  the  tense  and  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  globe ;   for,  if  you  will  lessen  its 
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and  regret  its  severity.  You  will  imagine  that  it  is  a 
singularly  rare  affection,  when  I  state  that  the  well- 
informed  Db.  Frick,  who  lately  undertook  to  write  it 
book,  and  to  lecture  upon  diseases  of  the  eye,  confesses 
that  he  never  saw  it,  although,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
he  admits  its  existence. 

Gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  is  an  affection  of  an  extremely 
violent  nature,  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  very  generally 
destructive  in  its  consequences,  almost  always  seriously 
impairing,  and  not  infrequently  destroying,  vision.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  bears  some  relation  to  gonorrhoea,  and  it 
will  be  our  object  to  explain,  as  ikr  as  we  can  do  so,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  connexion  subsisting  between  the  puri- 
form  inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  that  of  the  eye. 

Gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  very  rarely  attacks  females ;  I 
iiave  only  seen  it  take  place  in  females  in  three  or  four  in- 
stances  and  Mr.  Lawrence  remarks  that  he  has  never,  on 
any  occasion,  observed  it  in  the  adult  female ;  he  says,  *^  one 
circumstance,  almost  irreconcileable  to  the  idea  of  the 
application  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  being  the  cause  of  this 
affection,  is,  that  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  called 
gonorrhoea!,  is  confined  to  males,  and  never  occurs  in 
females."  Boyer  says  the  disease  is  extremely  rare  in 
women,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  by  Swediaur, 
but  Baron  Dupuytren  distinctly  denies  that  this  is  the 

case  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu.    It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  it 

•    »  •  .*,-,  .    -  w,  ■ 

seldom  affects  both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  occasionally 

II  '  ... 

the  second  eve  becomes  inflamed  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  days  after  the  first,  less  frequently  it  becomes  affected 
as  its  fellow  is  more  nearly  approaching  recovery.  These 
curcnmstances  will  be  particularly  considered  when  we 
investi^te  the  causes  of  this  complaint. 

Symptoms. — ^llie  earliest  symptoms  of  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia are,  increcised  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  with 

2x 
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leads  me  to  consider  the  Idoid  of  efliision  upon  which  this 
extreme  and  rapidly  formed  chemosis  depends.  You 
would  imagine  that  an  efiiision  produced  by  inflammation 
of  that  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  or  around  it,  and 
on  the  inflammation  of  the  ceUuIar  tissue  itself  would,  if 
rapidly  formed,  chiefly  consist  of  serum,  in  whateyer  stale 
of  constitution  it  might  occur;  and  such,  indeed,  is  the 
case,  for,  although  the  chemosis  attendant  on  gonoirhceal 
ophthalmia  does  not  assume  that  pale-red  appearance,  and 
acquire  that  loose  and  rather  flabby  state  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  common  characters  of  slight 
cedematous  chemosis,  yet,  if  it  be  fireely  scarified,  i|  will 
yield  an  abundance  of  serous  fluid,  and  become  materially 
diminished  in  volume.  Howeyer,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  a  state  of  inflammation  so  acute  as  that  of  gonorrhceid 
conjunctivitis  is  attended  with  great  enlargement  of  res- 
sels,  particularly  in  a  structure  so  soft,  and  so  little  com* 
pac^  as  that  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  that  this  local 
plethora  is  one  cause  of  the  augmented  volume  of  that 
part^  under  the  circumstances  I  am  now  presuming  to 
exist  And  I  may  here  mention  that  this  swoln  or  chemo- 
tic  state  of  the  conjunctiva  was  considered  by  Astbuc, 
KiCHTEB,  Beeb,  Swediaub,  Chandleb,  and  Wenzel,  to 
arise  from  the  efiusion  of  gonorrhceal  matter  beneath  it. 
They  imagined  that  gonorrheal  matter  was  efiiised  beneath 
the  conjunctiva,  and  projected  that  membrane  forwards, 
and  that  the  effiision  into  the  anterior  chamber,  sometimes 
noticed  in  severe  cases,  and  particularly  at  the  latter  stage 
of  this  affection,  consisted  also  of  the  same  gonorrhoeal 
fluid. 

Hitherto  I  have  merely  alluded  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
commencement  and  the  establishment  of  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia, I  have  told  you  that  the  hemicrania  and  tension 
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of  the  ej;e-ball  were  most  distressing  and  that  it  may  eiren 
be  necessary  to  tap  the  eye,  to  alleviate  the  horrible  dis- 
tress of  which  your  patients  will  occasionally  complain. 
There  is  yet  a  third  or  last  stage  of  the  disease  to  be  men- 
tioned. If  the  cornea  do  not  ulcerate  and  the  contents  of 
the  globe  be  not  partially  evacuated,  the  symptoms  would 
iqppear  to  wear  themselves  out ;  the  morbid  action  seems  to 
have  a  determinate  extent,  and  to  subside  spontaneously  after 
a  certain  period  of  continuance,  even  though  it  may  previ- 
ously have  been  uninfluenced  by  treatment,  or  not  treated 
at  all.  The  transparency  of  the  cornea  is  then  destroyed, 
sooner  or  later  it  ulcerates  or  sloughs ;  the  globe  is  filled 
with  pus ;  its  natural  contents  are  changed  in  character  or 
partially  removed;  the  conjunctiva  becomes  comparatively 
pale  and  flabby;  the  discharge  thin,  gleety,  and  mixed 
(according  to  the  state  of  the  cornea  and  other  circum- 
stances) with  a  great  variety  of  secretions,  which  are 
sometimes  of  a  bloody,  and  in  other  instances  of  a  foetid 
and  ichorous  character ;  the  palpebne  diminish  in  volume, 
the  pain  either  ceases  altogether,  or  becomes  materially^ 
lessened ;  and  the  intolerance  of  light  is  no  longer  a  source 
of  complaint,  unless  indeed,  the  opposite  organ  becomes 
iiritable  and  inflamed,  then  of  course,  there  may  or  may, 
not  be  intolerance  of  light,  as  the  organ  last  attacked  may 
be  more  or  less  irritable.  Such  are  the  symptom^  which 
indicate  the  subsidence  of  inflammatory  action,  when  the 
case  terminates  unfavourably  for  vision;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  vision  be  not  much  injured,  there  will  be  a 
declension  of  all  severe  symptoms,  leaving  the  cornea  clear 
or  nearly  so ;  the  discharge  lessened,  and  increased  in  its 
consistence,  and  in  its  glutinous  properties,  but  not  mixed 
with  bloody  or  foetid  secretions ;  and  the  internal  structure 
of  the  eye  not  materially  qhanged.  Such  are  the  three 
stages  of  gonorhoeal  ophthalmia ;  namely,  the  symptoms  of 
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its  accession,  its  establishment,  and  its  decline ;  the  symp- 
toms of  its  subsidence  being  distinguished  either  as  they 
indicate  the  total  loss,  or  merely  slight  impairment  of  vison. 

I  have  said  that  the  discharge  is  very  abundant,  so 
extremely  abundant,  that  unless  it  be  frequently  removed 
it  will  flow  freely  down  the  cheeks,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  it  be  received  upon  a  linen  handkerchief,  it 
stains  it,  in  the  same  way,  as  does  the  discharge  from  the 
gonorrhoea!  inflammation  of  the  urethra;  indeed  its  cha- 
racters are,  in  every  respect  so  precisely  similar,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  one  can  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  or 
point  out  any  circumstance  as  to  consistence  or  colour  by 
which  they  may  be  referred  to  their  respective  sources/ 
The  discharge  varies  in  the  different  stages  of  the  disease ; 
it  is  at  first  thin  and  pale,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture 
with  the  increased  mucous  and  lachrymal  secretions,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  slightness  of  the  inflammatory- 
action  ;  it  is  afterwards  viscid,  yellow,  and  profuse  in  quan- 
tity ;  and  where  the  disease  terminates  unfavourably  for 
vision^  it  eventually  becomes  thin,  gleety  and  pale,  often 
mixed  with  blood  and  various  other  fluids.    These  changes 
in  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  the  secretion  are  efiected 
most  rapidly,  they  may  indeed  all  occur  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days ;  that  is,  the  disease  may  appear,  and  at 
its  onset  be  attended  with  a  puriform  discharge  mixed  with 
mucous  and  lachrymal  secretions,  and  in  the  space  of  time 
just  mentioned,  the  qualities  of  the  discharge  may  indicate 
the  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms,  and  the  injury  conse- 
quent on  their  previous  existence.    Dupuytren  mentions 
that  he  has  frequently  known  the  disease  to  begin  and  to 
terminate  by  collapse  of  the  eye-ball  in  seven  days. 

Termination  or  effects  of  the  disease. — This  disease 
may,  under  favourable  circumstances — ^that  is,  if  it  be 
promptly  and  actively  treated,  in  an  otherwise  healthy 
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individual — tenninate  without  leaving  behind  any  traces 
of  its  former  existence,  except  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  with  some  degree  of  irritability 
of  the  eye ;  or,  it  may  produce  that  state  of  thickening  and 
vascularity  of  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  termed  pannus;   or  it  may  leave  behind  an 
cedematous  condition,  or  a  chemosed  state,  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva;   or  it  may  render  the  surface  of  that  membrane 
uneven,  it  may  be  elevated    into  minute  granulations, 
(granular  conjunctiva) ;  or  it  may  give  rise  to  more  consi- 
derable projections,  (fungous  growths,  or  vascular  produc- 
tions from  the  conjunctiva);   it  may  occasion  adhesion 
between  the  eye-lid  and  the  eye-ball  (symblepharon),  if  the 
medical  attendant  does  not  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence.    When,  therefore,  those  points 
of  the  chemosed  surface,  which  have  been  in  contact  for 
some  time,  become  ulcerated,  occasional  motion  of  the 
eye-lid,  and  the  introduction  of  a  little  olive  oil  between 
it  and  the  eye-ball,  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  cornea  may  become  opaque,  and  this  opacity,  (as 
was  mentioned  when  speaking  of  purulent  ophthalmia,) 
may  be  dense  or  otherwise,  superficial  or  deep-seated, 
extensive  or  limited ;  or  it  may  ulcerate^  and  the  ulceration 
may  be  confined  to  the  superficial  layers  or  its  interior 
laminae,  or  it  may  take  place  within  its  lamelle;  it  may 
also  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  of  surface,  vaiying 
from  a  mere  point  to  a  great  portion  of  its  entire  dimen- 
sions. The  cornea  may  be  rendered  gangrenous,  and  this 
state  of  gangrene  may  vary  in  extent,  but  I  think  it  always 
cmMnences  in  its  external  layers.  If  the  cornea  perish  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  chemosis,  its  external 
layers  first  perish,  because  the  circulation  of  that  part  of 
its  outer  covering,  through  the  medium  of  which  it  obtains 
its  vascular  supply,  is  destroyed ;  but  this  efiect  may  not 
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take  place  throughout  the  whole  of  its  external  surface ; 
first,  because  the  pressure  of  the  chemosis,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  strangulation  of  the  circulation,  may  be  par- 
tial ;  and  secondly,  because  its  progress  may  be  arrested — 
after  it  has  commenced  at  a  given  point,  it  may  extend  to 
a  certain  distance,  and  be  then  checked  by  treatment,  or 
by  other  means,  or  the  gangrenous  spot  or  the  perished 
layers  may  be  thrown  off,  and  the  part  beneath  be  left  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  and  pass  through  the  various  changes 
peculiar  to  that  condition  of  disease. 

Lymph  may  be  effused,  and  may  occupy  the  whole 
pupil,  or  it  may  cover  the  anterior  capsule,  forming  a  lymph 
cataract ;  the  iris  may  become  fixed  to  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea;  or  it  may  become  prolapsed  and  produce  a  closed 
pupil,  or  it  may  become  adherent  throughout  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  its  pupillary  margin,  to  the  anterior  capsule. 

Suppuration,  and  consequent  collapse,  of  the  eye-ball  is 
apt  to  occur ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  contents  of  the  globe 
are  discharged  through  an  opening  in  tlie  cornea  or  scle- 
rotica, but  more  generally  through  an  aperture  in  the 
cornea,*  and  after  the  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the 

*  When  the  cornea  gives  way  and  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  are 
discharged,  it  has  b^n  stated  that  the  texture  of  the  cornea  bursts  bv 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  I 
am  assured  from  very  repeated  and  attentive  observation,  that  the 
cornea  does  not  yield  in  these  cases  unless  it  has  been  prerioui^y 
weakened  bv  ulceration,  or  by  the  detachment  of  some  of  Its  layers  by 
sloughing.  If  some  of  the  lamm»  of  the  cornea  perish  from  the  ozistenoe 
of  chemosis,  or  other  causes,  it  may  burst  during  the  spasinodic  a<^on 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  if  its 
Lunellar  texture  be  absorbed  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatoiy  de- 
posits between  them.  If  a  circumscribed  and  deep,  or  a  laige  and 
superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea  be  present,  its  texture  may  give  way — 
be  lacerated— by  the  mere  agency  of  the  mnsdes  of  the  eye-ball,  but  I 
believe  no  such  event  takes  place  so  long  as  the  corneal  texture,  has 
not  experienced  some  one  or  other  of  these  changes.  A  mere  increase 
of  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  unassociated  with  impaired  vitality  or 
loss  of  substance  on  tne  part  of  their  containing  membranes,  is  not 
competent  to  produce  their  disruption. 
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remaining  portion  of  the  tunics,  there  will  remain  a  small 
round  button-like  knob,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball are  attached.  This  button-like  tubercle  has  generally 
a  depression  in  its  centre,  into  which  an  artificial  eye  may, 
if  required,  be  fitted.  However  the  tunics  of  the  ey  may 
be  merely  extenuated,  the  cornea  or  the  sclerotica,  but 
much  more  commonly  the  cornea,  after  having  been 
weakened  by  inflammation  and  absorption,  may  project 
externally,  and  not  merely  produce  deformity,  but  excite 
that  amount  of  irritation  which  may  render  the  removal  of 
its  most  prominent  point  necessary  equally  for  the  patienf  s 
comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  opposite  organ.  Now,  sta- 
phyloma is  of  various  kinds,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, and  it  has  received  various  names  in  accordance 
with  the  appearance  it  assumes  and  the  part  it  involves ; 
that  is,  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  yielding  of  the 
cornea  or  the  sclerotica  singly,  or  by  that  of  both  these 
parts;  whether  it  be  a  large  even  projection;  a  small 
abrupt  and  very  prominent  one ;  or  an  irregularly  tuber- 
culated  enlargement.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
formed  whilst  the  external  tunics  remain  healthy,  but,  if 
ulceration,  absorption,  or  other  causes  have  weakened 
them,  then  it  may  take  place. 

The  inflammation  I  have  just  described,  as  capable  of 
producing  such  various  pathological  states  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  may  vary  in  its  degree,  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  the  conjunctiva  or  may  extend  to  other  parts,  and  these 
circumstances  have  induced  Mr.  Lawrence  to  divide  this 
disease  into  three  distinct  forms;  namely,  ^Mst,  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva; — 2nd,  Mild  inflammation 
of  that  membrane; — and  3rd,  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  sometimes  extending  to  the  iris."*     I  have  not  been 

♦  Sec  his  work  On  (he  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
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take  place  throughout  the  whole  of  its  external  surface ; 
first,  because  the  pressure  of  the  chemosis,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  strangulation  of  the  circulation,  may  be  par- 
tial ;  and  secondly,  because  its  progress  may  be  arrested — 
after  it  has  commenced  at  a  given  point,  it  may  extend  to 
a  certain  distance,  and  be  then  checked  by  treatment,  or 
by  other  means,  or  the  gangrenous  spot  or  the  perished 
layers  may  be  thrown  off,  and  the  part  beneath  be  left  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  and  pass  through  the  various  changes 
peculiar  to  that  condition  of  disease. 

Lymph  may  be  effused,  and  may  occupy  the  whole 
pupil,  or  it  may  cover  the  anterior  capsule,  forming  a  lymph 
cataract ;  the  iris  may  become  fixed  to  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea;  or  it  may  become  prolapsed  ancl  produce  a  closed 
pupil,  or  it  may  become  adherent  throughout  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  its  pupillary  margin,  to  the  anterior  capsule. 

Suppuration,  and  consequent  collapse,  of  the  eye-ball  is 
apt  to  occur ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  contents  of  ithe  globe 
are  discharged  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea  or  scle- 
rotica, but  more  generally  through  an  aperture  in  the 
cornea,*  and  after  the  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the 

*  When  the  cornea  gives  way  and  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  are 
discharged,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  texture  of  the  coxnea  bursts  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  I 
am  assured  from  very  repeated  and  attentive  observation,  that  the 
cornea  does  not  yield  in  these  cases  unless  it  has  been  previously 
weakened  bv  ulceration,  or  by  the  detachment  of  some  of  its  layers  by 
sloughing.  If  some  of  the  lamms  of  the  cornea  perish  from  the  existence 
of  chemoeis,  or  other  causes,  it  may  burst  during  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  same  thing  may  happen  if  its 
lamellar  texture  be  absorbed  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatoxy  de- 
posits betiiireen  them.  If  a  cireumscribed  and  deep,  or  a  large  Bad 
superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea  be  present,  its  texture  may  give  way — 
be  lacerated— by  the  mere  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  bnt  I 
believe  no  such  event  takes  place  so  long  as  the  corneal  texture  has 
not  experienced  some  one  or  other  of  these  changes.  A  mere  increase 
of  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  unassociated  with  impaired  ritality  or 
loss  of  substance  on  the  part  of  their  containing  membranes,  is  not 
competent  to  produce  their  disruption. 
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remaining  portion  of  the  tunics,  there  will  remain  a  small 
round  button-like  knob,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball are  attached.  This  button-like  tubercle  has  generally 
a  depression  in  its  centre,  into  which  an  artificial  eye  may, 
if  required,  be  fitted.  However  the  tunics  of  the  ey  may 
be  merely  extenuated,  the  cornea  or  the  sclerotica,  but 
much  more  commonly  the  cornea,  after  having  been 
weakened  by  inflammation  and  absorption,  may  project 
externally,  and  not  merely  prodjice  deformity,  but  excite 
that  amount  of  irritation  which  may  render  the  removal  of 
its  most  prominent  point  necessary  equally  for  the  patient^s 
comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  opposite  organ.  Now,  sta- 
phyloma is  of  various  kinds,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, and  it  has  received  various  names  in  accordance 
with  the  appearance  it  assumes  and  the  part  it  involves ; 
that  is,  whether  it  be  produced  by  the  jrielding  of  the 
cornea  or  the  sclerotica  singly,  or  by  that  of  both  these 
parts;  whether  it  be  a  large  even  projection;  a  small 
abrupt  and  very  prominent  one ;  or  an  irregularly  tuber- 
culated  enlargement  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
formed  whilst  the  external  tunics  remain  healthy,  but,  if 
ulceration,  absorption,  or  other  causes  have  weakened 
them,  then  it  may  take  place. 

The  inflammation  I  have  just  described,  as  capable  of 
producing  such  various  pathological  states  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  may  vary  in  its  degree,  and  may  be  either  confined 
to  the  conjunctiva  or  may  extend  to  other  parts,  and  these 
circumstances  have  induced  Mr.  Lawrence  to  divide  this 
disease  into  three  distinct  forms;  namely,  'Mst,  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva ; — 2nd,  Mild  inflammation 
of  that  membrane ; — and  drd.  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  sometimes  extending  to  the  iris/'*     I  have  not  been 

•  See  his  work  On  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
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able  to  detect  this  last  form  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalinia,  a^ 
described  by  Mb.  Lawrence  ;  the  best  attention  I  ha^e 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  this  subject  has  not  enabled  me 
to  detect  any  primary  inflammation  of  the  sdeiotica,  as  a 
form  of  gonorrhoeal  disease  of  the  eye  in  that  sense  of  the 
term  in  which  I  have  previously  employed  it  when 
speaking  of  gonorrhceal  conjunctivitis. 

Diagnons, — ^The  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is 
somewhat  difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  another  form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva^ 
attended  with  purulent  secretion.  Many  of  its  promineni 
characters  are  occasionally  exemplified  in  the  acute  puru- 
lent  ophthalmia  of  adults.  Thus  there  is  in  both  tumefac- 
tion of  the  lids,  great  chemosis  and  profiise  puriform  secre^ 
tion ;  however,  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  generally  accompanied  by  these  phenomena  to  a  much 
greater  extent  tiian  the  purulent  ophthalmia,  although  a 
severe  case  of  the  one,  and  a  mild  attack  of  the  other, 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  these  circumstances  alone. 
Gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  almost  invariably  confined  to 
one  eye,  and  afiects  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane 
almost  equally,  whilst  purulent  ophthalmia  more  commonly 
commences  in  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  attacks  both  eyes  at,  or  very  nearly  at,  the  same  time. 
And  here  also  it  must  be  remembered  that  exceptions 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur,  for  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia 
has  been  known  to  attack  both  eyes  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
same  time,  and  purulent  ophthalmia  has  been  limited  to 
one  eye.  Lastiy,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  if  the 
individual  has  been  particularly  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
receiving  gonorrhoeal  contamination,  and  if  this  circum- 
stance can  be  clearly  discovered,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure, 
if  the  other  symptoms  are  present,  that  the  disease  is 
gonorrhoeal    ophthalmia,    even   though   he    should    be 
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unconacions  of  the  fact,  by  the  occurrence  of  any  painful 
or  nneasy  sensation  at  the  period  of  contact,  that  gonor* 
ihoeal  matter  has  been  applied  to  his  eye ;  and,  even  if  we 
are  mistaken,  it  will  be  an  error  on  the  safe  and  judicious 
aide,  an  error  that  will  only  lead  to  increased  attention  to 
the  case  and  greater  activity  of  practice  than  would  be 
otherwise  employed. 

Permit  me  to  place  before  you  in  direct  contrast,  a  sum* 
niaxy  of  the  chief  characters  of  these  two  acute  diseases  :-^ 

Character  of  gtmcrrhcBol  ophtJuUmia.'^Cowne  very 
rapid — symptoms  extremely  severe — ^termination  very  fire- 
qnently  destructive  to  vision.  It  rarely  attacks  1>oth  eyes 
at  the  same  time— commences  in  the  whole  mucous  mem- 
bran^  quickly  producing  chemoms  with  profuse  purulent 
secretion  and  great  tumefection  of  the  palpebros — and,  has 
some  relation  to,  or  connexion  with,  gonorrhcea. 

Character9  of  rimple  acute  purulent  opHthalmia. — 
Grenerally  commences  in  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva— symptoms  less  severe  than  those  of  gonorxhceal 
ophthalnuft-^course  less  rapid — ^termination  less  freqntotly 
destractive  to  vinon— generally  attacks  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time — has  no  connexion  with  gonorrhcea—- the  swet 
ling  of  the  lids,  the  chemosis  and  the  amount  of  discharge, 
are  less  than  in  the  gononhceal  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

PrognoeU. — A  knowledge  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease, 
and  of  omr  incapacity  to  control  it  effectually  by  the 
remedies  ordinarily  employed  for  the  sabduction  of  other 
forms  of  acKte  coxgunctival  inflammation,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  general  mode  of  termination,  would  at 
all  times  dispose  ns  to  hold^  out  very  Htfle  hope,  or,  at  all 
events^  to  excite  no  sanguine  expectation,  of  the  recovery 
of  perfect  vision.  Knowing  that  even  though  you  may  see 
a  patient  as  soon  as  the  disease  commences,  and  employ 
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with  the  utmost  promptitude  the  most  active  and  judicious 
treatment,  the  disease  will,  in  some  instances,  proceed  to 
destroy  the  organ  of  vision,  you  would,  I  repeat,  be 
guardedly  cautious  in  your  prognosis,  and  by  no  means 
hazard  your  professional  reputation  by  holding  out  a  pros-, 
pect  of  the  eventual  recovery  of  unimpaired  vision.  If 
this  be  true  with  regard  to  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
treating  the  disease,  you  can  imagine  what  kind  of 
opinion  it  will  be  right  to  give  in  reference  to  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  malady  upon  vision,  when  it  has  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  during  two  or  three  days  without  the 
employment  of  any  measures  to  arrest  its  progress  and 
lessen  its  severity.  However,  when  the  disease  has 
affected  both  eyes,  and  has  occurred  in  one  eye  so  severely 
as  to  destroy  or  seriously  injure  it,  we  may  be  prepared  to 
speak  more  favourably  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
malady  upon  the  other.  For  it  unquestionably  happens 
that  the  destructive  severity  of  the  complaint  in  one  organ 
appears  to  divert  a  certain  degree  of  its  force  and  virulence 
firom  the  other.  At  all  events,  I  have  many  times  wit- 
nessed the  preservation  of  one  of  the  eyes  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  just  pointed  out 

Causes. — ^The  chief  objects  of  inquiiy  connected  with 
this  department  of  our  subject  are  \— firsts  does  there  exist 
a  necessity  for  the  direct  application  of  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea  to  the  conjunctiva,,  in  order  to  excite  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophthalmia?  and  is  it  necessary  that  the  matter  so 
applied  should  proceed  firom  the  urethra  or  vagina  of  the 
same  individual,  or  firom  that  of  some  otheif  person  ?  in 
other  words,  if  matter  be  taken  from  the  urethra  of  a  person 
labouring  under  gonorrhoea,  and  applied  to  his  eye,  will  it 
excite,  is  it  competent  to  excite,  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  ? 
or,  is  it  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease  of 
the  eye,  that  the  matter  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  be 
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taken  firom  the  urethra  of  some  other  person  who  may  be 
suffering  firom  gonorrhoea  ? 

Secondhf. — Can  the  eye  become  affected  with  gonor^ 
rhoBal  ophthahnia  on  the  principle  of  metastasis?  in  other 
words,  can  the  diseased  action  going  on  in  the  urethra  or 
vagina,  constituting  what  is  termed  gononhcea,  suddenly 
cease,  and  be  transferred  to,  or  become  eyident  in,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  as  rheumatism  and  gout 
change  their  seat,  and  have  their  action  transferred  ? 

Thirdly. — Can  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea!  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  or  vi^;ina  produce  that  state  or  character  of 
constitution  which  permits  and  excites  gonorrhoeal  ophthal- 
mia, independenUy  of  tiie  actual  contact  of  the  particular 
morbid  discharge,  in  the  same  way  as  the  iris  sometimes  be- 
comes inflamed  firom  the  previous  existence  of  chancre — ^that 
is,  by  imbuing  the  constitution  with  certain  principles,  by  the 
agency  of  which  it  receives  a  disposition  to  excite  peculiar 
local  action  in  particular  parts,  organs  or  districts  ? 

Fowrthiy. — ^Does  there  exist  a  necessity  for  any  peculiar 
state  of  constitution,  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  any 
particular  condition  of  health,  to  determine  the  commence- 
ment, and  pennit  the  development  of  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva  ? 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  discharge  firom 
the  urethra  of  an  individual  labouring  under  gonoirhoea, 
possesses,  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  power  of 
exciting  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  Db.  Ystch  states  that  an 
hospital  assistant  applied  the  matter  of  gonorrhcea  firom  his 
own  urethra  to  the  conjunctiva  of  each  eye,  without  pro- 
ducing the  gonoirhoeal  disease  in  that  part;*  and  cer- 
tainly, if  experiments  such  as  this  were  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  fact  would  soon  be  decided,  but  as  this 

•  il  Aticfical  TVMftie  <m  (Ac  J9ifMMf  o/ lAe  ^^,  p.  249. 
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is  not  likely  to  be  done,  we  must  judge  from  evidence  of  a 
less  salisfisu^toiy  nature ;  for  it  would  be  obviously  wrong 
to  say,  from  a  soUtaiy  experiment  of  fliis  descnptiony 
(which  the  zeal  of  few  will  dispose  them  to  repeat,)  il 
would,  I  say,  be  quite  wrong  to  consider  such  evidraice 
decisive  of  a  fact  so  highly  important ;  inasmuch  as  th^re 
are  many  persons  whose  urethrsB  seem  averse  to  receive  the 
contagion  of  gonoirhcea,  and  further,  because  inoculation 
of  every  description,  however  carefully  and  perfectly  con- 
ducted, will  sometimes  feal.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  affected  with  chancre  at  least  five  or  six  times, 
although  he  has  never  yet  suffered  from  gon(»rh<Ba,  and 
as  I  feel  confident  he  could  not  have  indulged  his  propen- 
sity for  illicit  and  promiscuous  intercourse,  as  he  confesses 
he  has  done,  vrithont  bdng  occasionally  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  receiving  the  gonorrhceal  contagion,  I  conclude 
that  in  his  case  there  is  either  wanting  altogether,  or  in  a 
great  measure,  that  local  aptitude  which  is  required  for  its 
reception.  Db.  Vetch  mentions,  that  although  the  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes  of  patients  labouring  under  the  acute 
purulent  ophthalmia  did  not,  when  applied  to  their  urethra, 
produce  purulent  inflammation  of  that  part,  yet,  when  the 
same  kind  of  discharge  was  taken  firom  the  eye  of  one 
patient,  and  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another,  the  disease 
was  quickly  evinced.    {Op.  cit  p.  242.) 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to  which  your  aiten- 
tion  must  he  directed^  namely,  the  very  rare  occurrence  <^ 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  compaied  with  the  frequency  of 
gonorrhoea.  If  you^  for  a  moment,  reflect  upon  this  subject, 
you  will  imagine  that  very  many  patients  labouring  under 
the  latter  disease,  particularly  those  of  uncleanly  halMts, 
touch  their  eyes  with  the  discharge  from  their  melhra,  and 
yet  it  is  very  unusual  for  such  persons  to  suffer  from  gonor- 
rhceal conjunctivitis ;  whilst  comparatively  few  are  exposed 
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to  the  contagion  from  others ;  or  at  least,  they  who  merely 
associate  with  persons  suffering  from  gonorrhcea,  are  only 
occasionally  and  reiy  indirectly  exposed  to  its  contagions 
hiflnence,  whilst  they  who  are  actually  suffering  from 
gonorrlMBa,  are  very  frequently  exposed  to  the  risk  of  trans- 
fening  the  urethral  discharge  to  their  eyes. 

It  has  been  stated  that  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  is 
almost  invariably  confined  to  one  eye.  Now,  if  gonor- 
ifaceal  ophthalmia  were  capable  of  being  produced  in  an 
individual  from  secretions  proceeding  from  his  own  urethra, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  deny  that  the  discharge  from  one 
eye  is  adequate  to  affect  the  other,  and  yet  it  seldom 
happens  that  both  eyes  are  diseased  at  the  same  time, 
although  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  amount  of 
caution  would  enable  him  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  one 
organ  from  touching  its  fellow.  Can  you  imagine  that  if 
the  gononrhoeal  discharge  from  the  urethra  of  a  patient, 
wnrcy  when  applied  to  his  eye,  capable  of  producing  gonor- 
xhceal  ophthalmia  of  that  eye,  that  the  application  of  the 
matter  from  the  inflamed  organ  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
healthy  eye,  would  be  incapable  of  producing  a  similar 
state  of  disease  in  that  tunic?  TaUng  these  various 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  certainly  does  seem 
improbable  that  a  person  can  infect  himself;  that  even  if 
he  were  to  touch  his  eyes  with  the  discharge,  it  would  not 
excite  this  disease,  although  until  this  fact  be  most  une- 
quivocally established,  it  is  right  to  request  such  patients 
as  may  be  suffering  from  gonorrhcea  to  be  extremely  cau- 
tious and  not  needlessly  peril  the  safety  of  their  eyes.  Mr. 
PfiABSON^s  testimony  upon  this  subject  is  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  value ;  that  eminent  surgeon  declares  that  during 
a  pretty  extensive  practice  of  twenty  five  years,  he  has 
never  seen  a  single  case  of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia.*    It  is 

*  See  note  to  Bbioos's  Translation  of  Scarpa  On  the  dittases  of  the 
Sye,  page  186. 
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liardly  possible  to  conceive,  that  if  the  conjunctiva  could  bq 
contaminated,  as  has  been  represented,  by  the  discharge 
from  their  urethra,  that  that  event  would  not  have  happened 
to  some  of  Mr.  Pearson's  patients,  and  it  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  his  habits  of  reflection  and  his  acknowledged 
professional  attainments  to  suppose  that  if  such  an  occur- 
rence had  taken  place  it  would  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion. This  view  of  that  gentleman's  opinions  not  only 
affords  strong  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  self-conti^on, 
as  respects  gonoirhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  but 
also  explains  the  reason  why  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  was 
not  considered  by  him  to  have  any  connexion  with,  or  de- 
pendence on,  gonorrhcea;  his  patients  would,  under  this 
view  of  the  subject,  be  exempt  from  it,  and  as  he  had  not  an 
equal  reputation  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  when  person's  eyes  were  affected 
by  his  gonorrhceal  patients,  they  were  seen  by  other  medical 
men  who  possessed  as  great  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
ophthalmic  diseases  as  he  enjoyed  for  the  treatment  of  sy- 
philitic affections.  This  seems  the  more  probable  when  we 
consider  that  very  few  cases  of  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia 
present  themselves  at  institutions  founded  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  attending  to  ophthalmic  affections,  where  pa- 
tients (particularly  those  who  are  most  obnoxious  to  this 
malady,  I  mean  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  uncleanly  in 
their  habits,)  would  be  most  likely  to  apply,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  relief.  Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  in 
nearly  four  thousand  persons  annually  attending  at  the 
Moorfields  Eye  Infirmary,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
affected  with  gonoirhoeal  ophthalmia.  I  cannot  imagine, 
that  if  the  matter  from  the  urethra  of  an  individual  suffering 
from  gonorrhoea  were  capable  of  producing  gonorrhceal  con- 
junctivitis when  applied  to  the  eye,  that  this  severe  form 
of  ophthalmic  inflammation  would  be  so  extremely  rare 
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and  infrequent,  as  the  experience  of  all  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  as  my  experience  at  the  Birming- 
ham Eye  Infirmary  agree  in  representing  it  to  be. 

We  now  arrive  at  our  second  inquiry ;  namely,  can  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  become  affected  with  gonor- 
rhceal  inflammation  on  the  ])rinciple  of  metastasis  ?  On 
referring  to  the  work  of  Professor  Scarpa*  you  will  find 
that  he  is  an  advocate  for  this  opinion ;  he  says,  that  on 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  gonorrhcea,  the  affection  of 
the  eye  commences;  that  is,  when  the  gonorrhoea!  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra  becomes  suddenly  suppressed,  the 
morbid  action  is  transferred  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye,  and  leads  to  the  same  result,  namely,  puriform 
secretion  ;t  and  you  will  notice  that  this  celebrated  sur- 
geon endeavours  to  establish  a  distinction  between  those 
cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed  from  the  metas- 
tasis of  gonorrhoea,  and  those  in  which  it  arises  from  the 
direct  application  of  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  by  stating,  that 
the  symptoms  are  not  so  violent  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the 
former ;  a  distinction  which  in  spite  of  its  non-existence 
in  nature  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  on  such  au- 

*  See  Leveille's  translation.    Tom.  i. 

t  The  appearance  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  so  distinctly  stated  by 
Savtaoes,  St.  Yves,  Erddtelius,  Bveserivs,  Scarpa,  Robertson, 
Edmonston,  Benedict,  and  Dupuyiren,  to  succeed,  in  some  instances) 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  urethral  discharge,  has  induced  the  last 
mentioned  author  to  recommend  great  caution  m  the  use  of  astringents 
for  the  removal  of  that  malady.  Dr.  £  dmonston  has  made  the  following 
interesting  remarks  relating  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
gonorrhosal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  uretlu*a. ''  From 
what  I  have  observed  in  these  cases,  and  from  an  examination  of  the 
statements  of  others,  I  think  it  will  in  general  be  found  to  hold,  that  it 
is  chiefly  during  the  first  and  inflammatory  stage  of  ffonorrhoea  that 
its  suppression  is  likely  to  produce  this  virulent  ophthalmia ;  and  that, 
after  it  has  continuea  some  time,  and  the  inflammation  has  abated 
considerably,  even  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  discharge  at  the 
urethra  is  not  followed  by  any  affection  of  the  eye."  (A  Treatise,  jrc 
p.  147.) 

2c 
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thority.  Saint  Yves  remarks  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  generally  appears  *^two  days 
after  the  beginning  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  matter 
being  suppressed  from  the  p^nis,  seemed  to  pass  through 
the  eyesy  staining  the  linen  in  a  similar  manner.^  The 
learned  Sauvages  thus  refers  to  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia: — 
*'  Metastatica  ophthalmia  non  remittit  circa  auroram,  abit 
semper  in  chemosim,  materies  morbifica  in  ista  sedem 
mutat,  dolores  acriores  infert,  non  aufertur  syphilide  sanata^ 
periculosior  est 

Calorem,  dolorem,  mborem  in  lecto  crescere,  hoc  vira 
syphilidis  venerese  tribuendum,  necnon  morbus  vulgaribus 
remediis  resistat  ophthalmia  metastatica  ex  tumore  sole- 
xoticsB  ejusque  livore  ac  dolore  acri  et  lancinante,  depressa 
quasi  intra  foveolam  cornea  cognoscitur,  necnon  ex  eo  quod 
k  repress^  gonorrhoea  per  metastasim  vinis  in  oculum 
factam  accedat,  atque  utplurimiim  gonorrhoea  priiis  in* 
sanabilis  oborta  hac  ophthalmia  evanescat,  et  reciprocd 
gonorrhoea  aborta  recedaf    (Tom.  2.  p.  65.) 

AsTBUC,  who  has  given  a  very  elaborate  account  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmiai  speaks  very  decisively  with  regard 
to  the  metastatic  origin  of  the  malady.  One  of  the  sec- 
tions {De  ophthalmia  ffonarrhoicay  qtue  suppress^  gofiarrhcem 
quandaque  supervenii)  of  his  large  work,  is  thus  commenced. 
^  Si  gonorrhoea  venerea  errore  in  diseta,  crapulft,  veneris 
usu,  vigiliis  nimium  protractis,  exercitio  immoderato, 
exhibito  acriore  cathartico,  morbo  quodam  adventitio,  aut 
casu  quovis  alio  supprimatiu*,  parciiisve  manet;  imo 
quamvis  liberd  manaverit,  si  summa  virulenti4  exsuparet^ 
inde  accidit  aliquando  in  utroque  sexu,  ut  alteruter  yel 
uterque  oculus  gravi  et  repentind.  tentetur  ophthalmia, 
quae  sui  generis  est,  ex  qu&  summum  periculum  oculo 
portenditur,  cujus  haec  est  formee  et  progressionis  ratio.** 
(Lib.  iii.  Cap.  iii.) 
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DupuTTBEN  obsenresy  in  his  LefonSjCfrales,  that  in 
some  cases,  gonorrhcBal  ophthalmia  appears  on  the  sudden* 
suppression  of  the  urethral  discharge.  '^In  the  three 
cases*  (cases  mentioned  in  his  book)  the  discharge  from 
the  urethra  was  evidently  diminished  or  suppressed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ophthalmia/'  Swediaub,  p.  244. 
**  Altera  causa  gonorrhoeae  oculi  ex  gonorrhoea  genitalium 
suppressa  originem  ducif    Benedict,  §.  492. 

Now,  although  I  will  not  presume  [to  place  my  experi- 
ence, on  a  level  with  the  unusually  laborious  and  extensive 
sphere  of  observation,  possessed  by  the  authorities  just 
quoted,  I  could  wish  to  mention,  that  in  no  instance 
within  my  own  knowledge  in  which  a  patient  labouring 
under  gonorrhoea  has  been  the  subject  of  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia, has  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  been  materi- 
ally, and  very  rarely,  at  all  diminished  in  quantity,  and  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this.representation,  I  may  refer 
to  almost  every  admitted  authority  of  the  present  day; 
and,  as  in  other  instances  of  what  is  termed  metastasis, 
the  morbid  action  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished in  a  new  situation  until  it  has  quite,  or  almost 
entirely,  quitted  its  original  seat,  the  notion  of  metastasis 
with  regard  to  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  have  just  ex]}lained,  cannot  be  admitted.*  For 
instance,  if  a  patient  were  affected  with  rheumatism  of  the 
joints  and  were  afterwards  to  have  an  attack  of  pericarditis^ 
which  from  its  characters  you  would  judge  to  be  rheu- 
matic, the  pain  in  the  joints  still  continuing  as  severe  as 
prior  to  the  pericardial  affeetion,  you  would  not  say  metas- 
tasis has  taken  place,  for  that  would  imply  a  change  in  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  which  has  not  occurred,  there  being 

*  I  am  acquainted  vnih  the  opinions  of  Abbrnbtbt  and  Vbtcb 
upon  this  subject,  and  shall  refer  to  them  when  treating  of  rheumatic 
sclerotitiB. 
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only  superadded  action  or  additional  disease.  You  would, 
with  much  greater  propriety,  allow  that  the  condition  of 
the  constitution  disposing  to  rheumatic  action,  had  per* 
mitted  that  action  to  arise  and  become  developed  in  the 
two  situations  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  the  continental  writers,  and  among  others  the 
celebrated  Beer,  endeavoured  to  reproduce,  as  they 
termed  it,  the  discharge  from  the  urethra,  when  persons 
were  suffering  from  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  (in  conse- 
quence, as.  they  presumed,  of  suppressed  gonorrhcea,)  by 
means  of  bougies  smeared  with  gonorrhoeal  discharge 
introduced  a  certain  distance  down  the  urethra,"*  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  an  impression  of  this  kind  upon 
the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  many  patients  affected  with 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  have  been  persuaded  to  admit  a 
new  disease ;  to  allow  themselves,  in  short,  to  receive,  in 
this  unpleasant  manner,  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  with  a  view  of  curing  the  inflamed  eye.  Now, 
you  wiU  see  persons  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  attended 
with  very  free  discharge,  suffering  at  the  same  time  from 
gonorrhceal  ophthalmiaf  of  a  most  severe  and  active  cha- 
racter, (DUPUYTREN,  Edmonston,  Vetch,  Delpech)  at 
once  reftiting  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  at  the  same  time  proving  the  impropriety  and 

*  This  practice  is  also  recommended  by  Plenck,  Lanoe,  and 
SwEDiAUR.  *'  Prognosis  pono  magis  fausta  adest,  si  medicus  sub 
initio  mali  acoesitus  gonorrhcram  suppressam  citius  poterat  revocare, 
pnesertim  muci  secrelione  in  oculo  nondom  incepta.  Etenim  citius 
tunc  ophthalmia  sanator. 

'*  Restitutio  gonorrhoeffi  suppiessae  primnm  et  maxime  necessaiium 
erit  remedium  ad  hujus  mali  sanationem.  Aptissime  et  ratione 
mazime  secura  nova  gonorrhoeaB  per  mucum  venereum  insitione  per 
cereolum,  quem  gonorrhalcus  in  urethra  eesserat  facta  hoc  jiera^turJ' 
Benedict,  §  506.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  stating  unme- 
diately  afterwards, "  Plurimi  cegrorum,  ab  hacce  methodo  abhorrentes, 
cereolum  admittere  no/im<."    (Loc.  cit) 

t  This  is  denied  by  Swediaur. 
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the  inadequacy  of  the  practice  founded  thereon ;  for,  it  is 
evident  that  if,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  free  dbcharge  from 
the  urethra  were  capable  of  curing  the  disease  of  the  eye, 
it  mast  necessarily  be  cured,  and  vision  most  certainly 
preserved;   but  such  is  not  the  fact,  for  cases  of  this 
description  are  as  severe,  and  are  generally  attended  vrith 
quite  as  much  injury  to  vision,  as  any  others  in  which  no 
such  combination  of  disease  exists — certainly  as  severe  as 
those  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  which  are  imat- 
tended  with  urethral  discharge.    You  will  therefore  see  the 
impropriety  of  producing  an  additional  disease  for  no 
useful  purpose.    Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  same 
discharge  that  affected  the  urethra  may  also  affect  the  eye, 
and  thus  produce  the  disease  of  both  textures  almost  or 
quite  simultaneously  ?     To  explain  myself  more  fully — ^a 
person  may  receive,  by  intercourse,  gonorrhceal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye  at  the  same  lime,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  deve- 
loped in  those  respective  parts  almost  simultaneously.* 
I  have,  however,  seen  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  less  fre- 
quently in  conjunction  with  purulent  discharge  from  the 
urethra  than  without  it ;  and  in  nearly  every  case  where 
there  has  been  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  urethra  at  the  same  time,  attended  with  very  free  dis- 
charge fit>m  each,  I  have  had  the  strongest  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease,  in  both  these  situations,  arose 
from  the  contact  of  matter  proceeding  from  the  same 
source — the  same  individual.     But  even  admitting  that 
the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye  and  to  the  urethra  at  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  of  course  necessarily  follow  that  the  effect  of 


*  I  have  only  omitted  to  relate  cases  in  direct  proof  of  this  state- 
ment by  an  unwillingness  to  lengthen  my  observations. 
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such  application  should  be  developed  in  both  mtuations  at 
predselj  the  same  period.  This  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  on  the  qnanti^  of  matter  applied,  the  period  during 
which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  part, 
and  on  man  j  other  circnmstancea  of  a  similar  natore. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Mackenzie*  (who  admits  that  a 
person  suffering  from  gononhosal  inflammation  of  his 
urethra  may  produce  gononhoBal  ophthalmia  by  touching 
his  conjunctiva  with  the  discharge  from  his  urethra,) 
explains  the  infrequency  with  which  gononhceal  conjonc- 
tiritis  occurs,  by  staling  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an 
individual  to  convey  the  matter  to  his  conjunctiva, ''  on 
account  of  the  instant  closure  of  the  eye-lids  when  the 
finger  (or  discharge)  approaches  the  eye.**  I  admit 
that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
to  the  conjunctiva,  but  of  course  I  do  not  coincide  in  the 
former  part  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement  I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  aU  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea  taken  from  the  urethra,  and  applied  to  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  same  individual,  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
gonoirhceal  ophthalmia,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  the  mode  in  which  this  disease  is  generally 
propagated. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  far  gonorrhoea  is  capable 
of  affecting  the  constitution ;  in  other  words,  can  that  dis- 
ease, which  we  term  gonorrhoea,  contaminate  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  dispose  it,  or  enable  it,  to  produce  local  disease 
attended  with  purulent  secretion,  such  as  proceeds  from  an 
eye  affected  with  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  i  The  iris  some- 
times becomes  inflamed — ^peculiarly  inflamed — after  chan- 
cre, and  when  ibis  is  the  case,  we  say  that  part  is  so 
inflamed  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  the  constitu- 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye^  p.  366.    London,  1830. 
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tion  effectod  by  the  agency  of  the  syphilitic  sore.  Can 
the  absorption  of  gonorrhoeal  matter  tal^e  place  and  effect 
a  change  in  the  constitution  capable  of  producing  gonor- 
rhceal  ophthalmia,  independently  of  the  direct  application 
of  the  urethral  discharge  to  the  conjunctiva  ?  This  is, 
indeed,  an  important  and  interesting  inquiry,  and  I  must 
confess  that  although  my  attention  has  been  frequently 
directed  to  this  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
state  positively  that  the  occurrence  may  not  take  place. 
Persons  have  fallen  under  my  care  with  gonorrhoeal  oph^ 
thalmia,  and  have  assured  me  that  they  have  not,  for  some 
time  pi'eviously,  incurred  tlie  slightest  risk  of  having  gonor* 
rhceal  matter  applied  to  the  eye,  and  in  one  instance  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  it  most  impro- 
bable that  the  patient  could  have  been  affected  by  any 
cause  of  this  nature,  yet  not  only  had  he  a  decided  attack 
of  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis,  but  one  of  so  severe  a  nature 
that  his  vision  was  totally  destroyed ;  on  the  other  hand,, 
females  who  are  affected  with  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of 
the  vagina,  are  very  seldom  affected  with  the  same  kind  of 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  We  know  that  they  suffer 
equally  with  men  from  the  secondary  sjrmptoms  of  syphilis, 
and  if  we  admit  that  gonorrhoea,  like  syphilis^  is  a  consti- 
tutional disease— ^that  it  is  capable  of  so  affecting  the  con- 
stitution as  to  qualify  it  to  produce  the  local  effect  or 
malady  to  which  I  am  now  referring — ^it  requires  some 
ingenuity  of  argument  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  ano- 
maly; indeed  this  circumstance  would  at  once  decide  the 
question  in  the  negative,  if  we  did  not  occasionally  meet 
with  instances  such  as  have  been  now  alluded  to — 
instances  in  which  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  has  occurred  in 
an  individual  some  time  after  he  has  had  gonorrhoea,  under 
circumstances  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
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have  contracted  the  disease  of  the  eye  from  the  application 
of  gonorrhoea!  matter  to  that  organ.  If  you  can  reconcile 
these  facts,  namely,  1,  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  in  females  compared  with  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  males ;  2,  its  almost  invari- 
able limitation  to  one  organ ;  3,  its  occasional  simultaneous 
occurrence  with  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  urethra ; 
if,  I  say,  you  can  reconcile  these  various  facts  with  the 
idea  of  a  constitutional  disease  of  this  nature,  (strictly  so 
called)  you  may  conclude  that  the  absorption  of  gonor- 
rhceal  matter  may  occur,  and  give  rise  to  a  state  of  consti- 
tution adequate  to  the  production  of  gonorrhoeal  oph- 
thalmia. 

Again,  if  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea  were  competent 
to  excite  a  condition  of  constitution  capable  of  produciog 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  surely  the  latter  disease  ought  to 
be  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  inasmuch  as  the 
extent  of  surface  afiected  with  the  gonorrhoeal  inflamma- 
tion is  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  For,  I 
apprehend,  it  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  to  state  that  a 
malady  of  this  nature,  adequate  to  afiect  the  constitution 
in  a  particular  manner  when  it  exists  on  a  limited  extent 
of  surface,  is  incompetent  to  produce  the  same  efiect  when 
present  in  an  equal  degree  on  a  much  greater  extent  of 
surface.  However,  as  the  whole  of  this  investigation 
bears  chiefly  upon  another  inquiry,  namely,  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  gonorrhoea — ^by  which  I  mean,  its  ca- 
pacity to  afiect  the  constitution  so  as  to  lead  to  cer- 
tain local  maladies— I  shall  content  myself  with  refer- 
ring you  to  some  of  those  authors  who  have  written 
upon  this  particular  subject;  your  time  will  not  be  mis- 
employed,  even  presuming  the  question  remain  undeter- 
mined in  your  own  mind,  for  you  will  find  in  the  valuable 
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works  of  I{uNT£B,*  AsTRuCit  FooT£,|  HowABDy§  Tra* 

VEBSjII  BaCOT,^  SwBDIAUB,**    WHATELEY,tt   I^ABRBY,tt 

Jacobs,§§  and  CABMiCHAEL^Uil  infonnation  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful. 

If  the  conjunctiva  were  capable  of  assuming  that  patho* 
logical  condition  which  we  term  gonorrhoeal  coqjuncti?itisy 
in  consequence  of  merely  the  absorption  of  matter  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  inflanied  urethra  into  the  constitution^ 
we  should  certainly  expect  that  when  gonorrhoeal  oph-i 
thalmia  occurs  .from  ;.the  positive  contact  of  gonorrheal 
matter,  the  urethra  would,  op  the  same  principle  and  in 
the  same  prpportion  pf  case%  become  affected  with  the 
true  puriform  inflanuoatioQ.  But  no  such  event  has 
been  stated  to  occur  by  those,  who,  from  entertaining  the 
foregoing  opinion,  would  have  been  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  so  strong  an  argument  in  support  of  their  doc* 
trines,  if  the  circumstance  o]^  which  it  is  founded  really 
existed. 

You  will  not  understand  me  to  say,  that  the  absorption- 
of  a  morbid  secretion,  possessing  ^hen  absorbed,  a  capa-. 
city  to  contaminate    the  constitution  and  dispose  it  to 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  disease.    Adams's  Edition,  London,  181 8J 
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develop  the  existence  of  such  contamination  by  tlie  esta-* 
blishment  of  some  local  disease,  must  necessarily  pre  rise 
to  a  malady  similar  to  that  whence  the  disease  originated. 
The  absorption  into  the  constitution  of  the  secretion  from 
a  chancre  may  give  rise  to  many  and  very  various  local 
maladies,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  at 
least  in  their  ettemal  characters ;  and  such  also  is  the 
case  with  reiqpect  to  many  other  diseases  and  their  conse- 
quences* 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  various  authors  that  gonor- 
rhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  occur  from 
sympathy — as  a  ddinite  and  distinct  result  of  sympathy— 
with  the  inflamed  urethra.*    I  have  had  some  reason  to 


•  ^The  translative  (gonorrhceal)  ophthalmia  frequently  follows  soon 
after aa ii\judiciou8  stoppageof  a  gonoirluEa,  the  Tenereal  Yixus  being 
translaled  into  the  eye.    It  has  alK>  been  obserred,  that  a  gonorrhoM, 
^vbidi  before  seemed  incurable,  has,  upon  the  coming  on  of  this 
ophthalmy,  suddenly  yanished:  and  in  like  manner  the  ophthalmy 
has  gone  off,  upon  the  return  or  the  gonorxhcea.'*    Chandlbs,  p.  140. 
^'In  conseouenoe  of  an  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the 
urethra  ana  the  eye,  from  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane  that 
lines  both,  and  from  its  structure  and  fonction  being  the  same  in  each, 
there  exists  a  sympathy  between  diese  organs,  (the  eve  and  the 
urethra)  rendering  the  one  susceptible  of  the  affection  or  the  other: 
that  upon  this  sympathy  depends,  in  many  instances,  the  sudden  tnitf- 
lation  of  morbid  action  or  disease  from  one  part  to  another  and  that 
among  others  of  a  similar  kind,  to  its  agency  may  be  ascribed  the  i^ 
pearanoe  of  ophthalmia,  in  consequence  of  a  suppressed  gonordMBa.*' 
Edmonston,  p.  166.    ^  I  Km  inclined  to  refer  the  occurrence  of  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophtluomia  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  without  being  able  to 
point  out  in  what  that  state  consists ;  and  to  regard  it  aa  a  patholo- 
gical phenomenon  analof;ous  to  those  successiye  attacks  of  different 
parts  which  axe  obseryed  m  gout  and  rheumatism.**    Lawrbncb,  p.  ^^ 
"\£tiologia  ophthalmic  gonorrhaicae  duplex  erit    Etenim  ex  yeeeDO 
oculia  ipab  iltato  yel  per  comentum  ex  gonorrhoea  suppressa  exoritnr.** 
Benedict,  §491.    **Feut^tre  8'approchent4l8  plus  de  la  yerite  cea^ 
qui  regardent  ce  phenomeoe  (the  occurrence  of  gonorrhGeal  ophthalnua 
on  the  material  diminution  or  suppression  of  me  urethral  discbaise) 
plutot  comme  une  lioion  eontentuelle  etUn  V  writte  et  la  yenx^  qua 
Gomme  une  yeritable  transposition  de  matiere,  la  membrane  mtene  de 
Fur^tre,  celle  des  paupiires,  de  la  gorge  et  du  rectum,  etant  dee 
productions  de  la  peau.    Si  cet  effet  ne  se  manifeste  pas  dans  tousles 
cas  de  suppression  impreyue  de  la  gonorrhee,  c*est  parce  que  tooa  to 
indiyidus  ne  sont  pas  doues  du  m^ma  degre  d^tennliliU  am»mtfftut, 
LiyviLii*8  translation  of  Scarpa,  T.  1.  p.  246. 
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believe  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  coneet — that 
gcskOtthoMl  ophthalmia  may  so-  arise  in  a  few  instances^ 
But  it  may  be  stated,  in  objection  to  the  eorrectness  of  this 
supposition,  that  the  disease  occurs  veiy  rarely  in. women, 
as  compaied  with  men,  that  it  generally  attacks  only  one 
eye,  and  that  it  may  also  exist  where  no  previous  gonor- 
rhcea  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  may  be  present  where 
the  urethral  discharge  is  copious  as  well  as  where  it  is 
scanty  or  entirely  suppressed.  It  must  Indeed  be  a  pecu* 
liar  sort  of  sympathy  that  would  equally  operate  under 
sudi  diflferent  ciicumstances»  Besides,. it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  thcK  is,  at  least,  no  reacting  sympathy-* 
that  is,  admitting  Ae  sympathy  of  the  conjuactiTa  with  the 
urethra,  there  is  no  returned  etympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
urethra  with  the  conjunctiva;  for,  in  clear  and  decided 
examples,  (the  well-authenticated  ones  of  Delpech,*  War- 
DBOP,t  Allan,];  and  Bacot,§  for  instance,)  in  which  matter 
has  been  taken  from  the  inflamed  urethra  or  vagina  of  one 
person  and  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  another,  and  given 
rise  to  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  in  its  most  acute  form,  the 
urethra  or  vagina  of  such  patients  has  sustained  no  irrita- 
tion— ^it  has,  in  fetct,  experienced  no  sympathetic  inflam- 
mation. I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  oceanenee  of  gonor* 
rhoeal  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  a  clear  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  sympathy  with  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  urethra,  is  extremely  questionable. 

I  have  yet  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  particular  kind  of 
constitution,  or  any  peculiar  state  of  health,  nec^sary  to 
the  development  of  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  independently 
of  that  (as  some  appear  to  think)  condition,  arising  from 


*  Chirurgie  Cliniquef  Tom.  1.  p.  318. 

t  See  Lawrence*8  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  diseases  of  the  Eye^  p.  32. 
t  System  of  Paihological  and  OperaHve  Surgery,    VoL  i.  p.  152. 
§  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  p.  132. 
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Treaimeni. — It  will  be  lemembered  that  go&onfa<EaI 
ophthalmia  is  characterized  by  sjrmptoiiia  of  a  most  acute 
kind,  that  its  progress  is  extxemelj  rapid,  and  that  it  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  destruction  of  vision.  Hence 
yon  will  be  aware  of  the  great  necessity  for  prompt  and 
decifeive  treatment  The  practice  of  reproducing  the  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra,*  (as  its  disciples  termed  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  clap,)  as  already  explained,  is,  on  this  account, 
most  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  fnUy  take  place 
in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  many  of  the  ill  effects  conse- 
quent on  the  brief  existence  of  ^mptoms  so  severe  as  those 
of  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis ;  independently,  therefore,  of 
the  error  of  considering  that  the  suppression  of  the  gonor- 
rhoea excites  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  practice 
founded  on  this  belief  is  most  defective,  becanse  tardy  in 
its  operation  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  so 
severe  a  disease.  These  alone  constitute  important  objec- 
tions to  the  adoption  of  such  a  means  of  cure;  but  when 
you  are  assured  that  the  disease  of  the  eye  may  supervene 
upon  that  of  the  urethra,  the  discharge  of  which  has  never 
been  either  diminished  or  suspended,  and  that  both  may 
proceed  at  the  same  time  with  extreme  violence  and 
severity,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  no  reliance  whatever  can 
with  propriety  be  placed  upon  this  ridiculous  and  mis- 
chievous practice. 


*  Babon  Larrey  states  that  purulent  inflammatioii  of  the  conjunc- 
tira  occurring  in  persons  ivho  had  pxerioudy  suffered  from  gonorrhoea 
was  readily  cured,  by  reproducing  the  inflanunation  of  the  urethra, 
which  he  accomplislied  by  the  injection  of  a  suffideniLy  strong  alkaline 
solution.  ''Si  vero  meoicus  cogatur  gonorrhoeam  suppressam  ulla 
alia  ratione  rerocare,  yaria  huncoe  in  usnm  suaserunt.  Cereoli 
immissio^  murcurio  pnecipitato  rubro  conspersi,  aut  solutione  mercurii 
sublimati  corrosivi  yel  lapidis  infemalis  m  aqua  facta  tincti  banc  ob 
causam  pnesertium  conunendatur.  Si  per  aliquod  boras  in  urethra 
jacuit,  exmde  oritur  dolor,  tumor  et  inflammado  iUius  partis,  mudque 
crebra  secretio,  qua  suborta  gonorrhoea  oculi  et  reliquaejus  symptomata 
imminuuntor."    Benedict,  §.  507. 
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The  important  part  of  any  plan  of  treatment  employed 
for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia  must  obviously 
mainly  consist  in  its  power  of  lessening  general  and  local 
action,  in  preventing  the  external  layers  of  the  cornea 
from  sloughing  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  che- 
mosis,  and  also  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease 
to  the  deeper-seated  textures. 

You  will  deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  to  bleed  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  most  freely; 
it  would  be  almost  criminal  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  until 
your  patient  exhibited  symptoms  of  faintness ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  rallies  and  the  pain  returns,  the  operation  should  be 
repeated  until  syncope  is  again  produced.  At  the  same 
time  you  would  prescribe  a  liberal  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  so  as  to  act  freely  upon  the  bowels,  and  afterwards 
the  tartarized  antimony  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain 
a  state  of  decided  nausea.  You  would  also  freely  scarify 
the  conjunctiva; — ^having  selected  for  this  purpose  the 
instrument  previously  described  (page  63),  draw  it  firmly 
and  steadily  along  first  the  sclerotic  and  afterwards  the 
palpebral  portions  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  distances  of  half 
a  line  from  each  other,  taking  care  to  divide  the  texture  of 
the  conjunctiva  at  each  sweep  of  tiie  knife,  so  as  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  the  fluid  efiused  into  the  subconjunctival 
cellular  membrane.*    After  you  have  completed  the  scari- 


*A8TRU€  in  his  review  of  Camer£r*8  Distertaiio  de  ophthalmia 
vemenoy  makes  the  following  statement  *'  Ad  curationem  ait  operatione 
cita  opus  esse,  qua  "  Chinirgus  lanoeoli  chirurgica  coniunctivam 
tmiicam  prope  ooxnea  tianspazentis  mai^em  circulaiem  mddit,  et 
ezitom  Tims  pazat,  quam  incisionem  tandiu  in  diculo  quasi  oontinuat, 
donee  nulla  amplias  infaxcta  hcereat  yirnlenta  materia.  Quod  tamen 
▼ix  sofficit  in  Ophthalmia  gonotrhoica  graviore,  in  qua  neoessum  est 
eoiganctiTam  morhosam  non  incideie  modo  sea  etiam  penitus 
ezadndere,  ut  alibi  diximns."  The  following  is  the  statement  to 
which  he  here  xefers,  and  it  is  contained  in  me  first  volume  of  his 
learned  work  De  Morhit  VenereU.    (liber  iii.  Cap.  iii.)    ^  Una  tantum 
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fication  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  eye  should  be  bathed  with 
tepid  water  and  the  lida  separated  so  as  to  encourage  the 
bleeding  from  the  divided  surfaces.  In  addition  to  these 
measures,  you  would  direct  that  the  eyes  be  frequently 
bathed  with  the  alum  lotion  (two  or  more  grains  of  alum 
to  the  ounce  of  water),  you  would  advise  the  exclusion  of 
light  from  the  eye,  and  limit  the  diet  to  mild  fluid  aliment. 
Having,  by  the  early  employment  of  these  measures, 
subdued  the  acute  symptoms,  that  is,  having  diminished 
the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  lessened 
the  pain,  and  removed  the  sense  of  tension  of  the  globe, 
you  would  proceed  to  apply  a  quantity  of  leeches  just 
beneath  the  tarsal  margin  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  and  direct 
the  application  of  a  blister  between  the  scapulae.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  tonic  and  stimulating  lotions 
and  applications  to  lessen  the  distended  state  of  the  con* 
junctival  vessels,  and  to  contract  the  loose  flabby  condition 
of  that  membrane ;  and  it  may  be  also  necessary  to  employ 
a  restoratiye  regimen  to  reinvigorate  the  reduced  powers-^ 

superfuit  medenda  via,  scilicet  circularem  tumeutis  oomimctivs^ 
ambitum  ex  toto  exdndere  et  ezturpare,  ne  qua  compressioms  causa 
leliqua  esaet,  unde  oculis  maid  h^beret" 

*<  when  (says  Da.  Edhonston)  the  fleshy  excrescence  (chemosis) 
shews  no  disposition  to  resolution,  and  adrances  on  the  eornea,  a  por- 
tioQ  of  it  should  be  removed  by  the  scissotB.^'  See  his  ramarics  on  ih^ 
treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  p.  281. 

"  In  metastatloa  ophthalmia  prsster  nprdrargyrosim  expeditmateriem 
virulentam  in  textu  oelluloso  sclerotiae  et  palpebrarum  collectam 
levibus  incisionibus  utriusque  membianse  evacuare ;  exit  autem  ichor 
gonoirhoica  persimilis,  obserrante  III  Nicolai  et  Camerario.  Illam 
Bcaxificationem  ineunte  hydrargyrosi  instituere  satius  puto,  qnim  ipsi 
pnemittere,  ut  dooet  Cambrarids."  Sauvagbb,  Naologuij  &c.,  Tbm.  2. 
p.  65« 

'*  It  is  necessary  also  to  evacuate  the  virulent  matter,  ooUeoted  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  sclerotica  and  eye-lids,  by  dight  incisions  of 
each  membrane :  an  ichor,  very  like  that  of  a  gonorrhoea,  will  be  dis- 
charged.**   Chandler,  Treatm  on  the  dueoMg  of  the  «ye,  &c,  p.  141. 

^  Quant  a  la  rescision  de  la  conjunctive,  je  puis  assurer  qu'elle  est 
tr^utiie  dans  le  cas  de  ehemam  par  ophthalmie  de  cette  nature  (go* 
norrhflBal),  comme  dans  les  autres."  Scarpa.  Uvbille*8  translation, 
T.  1,  p.  247.    This  practice  is  also  sanctioned  by  Ricbter  and  Bebr. 
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lo  place  your  patient  in  that  state  of  vigorous  health  from 
itfaicfa  the  activity  of  treatment  has  removed  him.    I  know 
that  some  persons  of  tender  feeling,  have  been  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  saving  an  eye,  by  means  of  the  large  bleedings 
you  will  often  find  it  your  duty   to  practice   in   strong 
plethoric  subject^  in  whom  this  disease  in  its  severest 
form  may  have  taken  place,  but  your  conscience  and  your 
patient  also  will  more  readily  forgive  you  for  producing  an 
ephemeral  condition  of  feebleness  than  for  permitting  him 
to  retain  his  strength  at  the  sacrifi<^e  of  his  vision.    Mr. 
Travbrs  humorously  cautions  surgeons  against  the  unne* 
cessarily  free  detraction  of  blood  in  ophthalmic  diseases, ' 
and  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  would  regulate  your  practice  in  this  respect ; 
— the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  removed  must  be  determined 
by  the  urgency  and  the  other  circumstances  of  each  case^ 
If  yoiu  will  persist  in  determining  beforehand  the  amount 
of  the  circulating  fluid  to  be  always  abstracted,  in  the  hope 
of  subduing  the  malady  by  with<}ravring  any  fixed  number 
of  ounces  or  pounds,  yim  will  often  commit  the  error  which 
Mil  Travers  condemns,  or  otherwise  leave  the  disease  to 
pursue  an  imintemipted  course.     The  difierence  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  varied  capacities  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  be  influenced  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
muftt  in  this  case,  as  in  other  instances,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, for  the  loss  of  twenty  ounces  of  the  vital  fluid 
would  be  certain  death  to  one  person  whilst  it  would  only 
slightly  affect  another.    Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
qnbte    Mr.  Traverses  observations    upon    this  subject. 
^'When  (says  this  gentleman)  I  hear,  as  I  often  have' 
beard,  of  sixty  and  seventy  ounces  of  blood  taken  at  one 
time  for  an  ophthalmia,  and  this  followed  by  repeated 
smaller  bleedings,  I  must  protest  against  the  necessity  for 
saeh  a  practice,  and  say  with  Falstaff^  **  the  better  part ' 

2  E 
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of  valor  is  discretion.^  As  however  there  can  be  no  dis* 
cretion  in  allowing  your  patient  to  lose  his  eye-sight  for 
the  want  of  losing  that  amount  of  blood  which  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  cure  of  his  disease,  and  the  removal  of  which 
his  constitution  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  is  not  intended  to 
apply  the  word  4^cretion  to  inadequate  and  inefficient 
treatment.  There  is  one  important  rule  to  which  in  cases 
such  as  these  you  must  ever  be  attentive — bleed  your 
patient  in  the  erect  position,  and  allow  the  blood  to  be  dis- 
charged as  rapidly  as  possible  from  a  large  orifice,  and  do 
not  check  its  flow  until  the  most  unequivocal  indications 
of  sjmcope  present  themselves ;  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
withdrawn  under  these  circumstances  will  be  of  more  ser- 
vice than  twice  that  quantity  slowly  abstracted  at  short 
intervals,  your  patient  bein^  in  the  recumbent  or  sitting 
posture,  and  not  even  complaining  of  faintness  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  operation.  You  will  readily  understand 
the  distinction  to  which  I  am  ankious  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion, by  reverting  to  the  state  ot  the  circulation  in  the 
surface  of  the  body  during  the  existence  of  sjncope,  and 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  capacity  of  blood  vessels 
to  resist  distension,  when,  having  been  only  recentiy  and 
for  a  short  period  distended,  they  are  perinitted  to  reac- 
quire Uieir  original  and  natural  magnitude. 

You  will  more  clearly  understand  the  mode  of  treatment 
it  is  my  wish  to  recommend  for  tiie  removal  of  die  most 
acute  form  of  this  disease,  by  tiie  relation  of  a  case  which 
recentiy  fell  under  my  care. 

A  stout  young  man,  the  relative  of  a  medical  firiend, 
called  upon  me  at  nine  one  evening,  complaining  of  unea- 
siness in  the  right  eye,  he  said  it  felt  as  though  sand  were 
beneath  the  lids,  and  he  requested  me  to  examine  his  eye 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  particles  of  sand ;  but, 
although  I  did  examine  the  eye  most  carefully,  I  really 
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could  discover  scarcely  any  thing  at  all  the  matter,  and 
therefore  merely  directed  him  to  bathe  the  eye  with  goulard 
water,  and  to  take  a  dose  of  pmrging  medicine.  I  was 
sent  for  very  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  conjunctiva  and  eye*lids  somewhat  red 
and  tumid,  and  a  slight  puro-mucous  secretion  adherent 
to  the  tarsal  margins  and  lodging  upon  the  conjunctiva. 
lie  told  me  that  his  eyo  had  been  extremely  hot  and 
painful  during  the  night,  that  the  sensation  of  sand  beneath 
the  lids  of  which  he  complained  tlie  previous  evening,  had 
much  increased,  and  that  the  light  was  painfuHy  annoying 
to  him.  Of  course  I  directed  him  to  be  bled  very  freely, 
to  take  some  active  purging  medicine,  to  keep  the  eye  cool 
with  goulard  water,  to  exclude,  in  a  great  measure,  light 
fix>m  his  apartment,  to  put  a  blister  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  to  abstain  firom  animal  food  and  strong  liquors.  Now, 
I  did  not,  even  at  this  period,  suspect  the  disease  to  be 
what  it  really  was,  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because 
it  was  improbable  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  risk 
of  contracting  the  gonorrhceal  inflammation.  However  in 
the  course  of  that  day,  the  symptoms  became  fully  deve- 
loped, and  the  nature  of  the  case  was  sufficiently  evident. 
The  bleeding  in  the  morning  amounted  to  twenty  ounces, 
but  the  sjrmptoms  had  notwithstanding  rapidly  increased. 
Directing  this  gentleman  to  assume  the  erect  position,  I 
freely  opened  a  large  vein  in  the  arm,  and  by  the  time  six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  rapidly  withdrawn  he  becatue 
so  faint  that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  bleeding  orifice ; 
that  no  time  might  be  lost  I  ordered  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 
leeches  to  the  lower  lid,  and  prescribed  for  him  a  nausea- 
ting mixture  (a  dose  of  which  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  he  was  directed  to  take  every 
hour)  and  the  other  remedies  to  be  continued,  except  that 
the  alum  lotion  was  substituted  for  the  goulard  water.     As 
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the  chemosis  was  considerable,  so  great  that  onljr  a  small 
portion  of  the  central  part  of  the  cornea  could  be  seen,  I 
freely  scarified  the  tumid  conjunctiva,  and  as  the  opper  lid 
was  of  a  dark*red  colour  and  much  swoln,  a  few  punctures 
were  made  into  its  cellular  membrane  with  considerable 
advantage,  with  the  advantage,  I  think,  of  preventing 
sloughing  or  extensive  suppuratiop  of  that  part;  indeed, 
one  of  its  distended  veins  was  unintentionally  divided, 
which  bled  rather  copiously,  and  much  relieved  the  tension 
and  tumefaction  and  vascular  congestion  of  the  palpebra.* 
Now,  although  this  treatment  seemed  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  late 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  before,  and  I  then  regretted  that,  calcu^ 
lating  on  the  effects  of  my  previous  measures,  leeches  had 
been  applied  so  early,  on  account  of  the  increased  advan- 
tage which  the  patient  would  have  derived  firono  their 
application  after  the  force  and  activity  of  the  circulation 
had  been  still  further  reduced  by  venesection.  However 
this  patient  recovered  with  an  extensive  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  after  having  lost,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty 
hours,  sixty  ounces  of  blood  besides  being  reduced  by 
various  other  means. 
You  will  learn  from  the  recital  of  this  case,  the  absolute 

*  This  is  a  yery  excellent  plan  in  such  cases,  for  yte  obtain  the 
blood  from  a  part  actiyely  oo-operating  with  other  symptoms,  in  ag- 
gravating the  ]>atients  unpleasant  feelings,  without  mucn  intcarferiog 
with  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  in  actire  circulation ;  for  the  yessels  of 
the  lid,  under  sudi  circumstances,  are  j^rerented  iron  oontractiag 
upon  and  urging  forward  their  contents  owing  to  their  extreme  disten- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  that  state  of  vascular  plenitude  is  lessened,  they 
contract  on  their  contents,  their  tonic  snd  elastic  properties  return,  and 
unless  redistended  by  the  continuance  of  the  severe  symptoms  (which 
treatment  if  correct  conducted  will  prevent)  they  wul  not  after- 
wards yield,  to  an  equal  extent  Besides,  in  this  way  we  avoid  the 
risk  of  sloughing  and  suppuration  of  the  eye-lid,  an  accident  which 
whether  the  patient's  vision  be  restored  or  not,  will  occasion  great 
deformity  ana  probably  much  suffering. 
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ncicessHy  for  prompt  amd  active  treatment,  when  thU  di&. 
ease  occurs  in  its  most  acute  fonn;  tbe.  nature  of  the 
remodies  to  be  employed;  and  the  order  in  which  they 
oQgbt  to  be  used. 

On  thci  subsidence  of  the  chemosis  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  a  ccmsiden^ble  lymphatic  deposition  exists 
between  the  lamell®  of  the  cornea.  There  appears  to .  be 
astrongepr  disposition  to. the. formation  of  matter  in.  this 
situation  in  these  cases  than  in  any  of  the  acute  affections 
I  have  yet  described.  When  a  large  quantity  of  matter  or 
deposition  exists,  it  has  been  suggested  to  puncture  the 
cornea  more  or  less  extensively  and  to  discharge  it,*  under 
an  impression  that  this  mode  of  procedure  was  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  vision.  I  believe  this  advice  to  be  very 
improper.  If  the  cornea  be  divided,  staphyloma  or 
sloughing  of  its  texture  is  almost  sure  to  take  place,  and 
besides,  no  large  quantity  of  the  matteir  can.be  discharged^ 
for  it  is  extensively  infiltrated  and  much  diffused,  and  for 
the  mo9t  part,  too  consistent  to  flow  readily  about,  and  is 
disposed,  from  its  tenacity,  to  adhere  to  surrounding  parts. 


*  ^  J*ai  pa  avec  raison  accuser  aatant  robsdnatkm  dss  peisomies 
chaigees  da  la  sante  des  malades,  que  la  timidite  de  ces  demiers^  qui 
se  idusaient  a  Tincision  de  la  cornee  qui  seule  pouvait  axreter  l«s 
pxogres  de  Hiipopion.**  WsnzbLi  Diciummaire  OpktMtnqlogiqttef^,  497. 

^  The  indsum  of  the  cornea  to  evacuate  the  extiaviEuated  matter 
should  he  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  complaint*'   Swsdiacr,  p.  246b 

Banister  in  Ids  lemariu  on  the  treatment  of  the  effusion  of  puru- 
lent matter  within  the  lamells  of  the  cornea  and  the  chambers  of  the 
eje,  has  recommended,  in  his  peculiarly  quaint  lan^;uagey  the  same 
operation.  He  sa^s,  (first  aUuding  to  various  preliminaiy  measures), 
**  if  an  these  medicines  heale  it  not,  but  still  the  eye  is  fuU  of  matter 
fast  remaining  there,  then  must  you  come  to  attempt  this  course  and 
way :  Let  the  patient  l^  set  conueniently,  hauing  one  to  star  his  head ; 
let  the  Chirugian  hold  his  Eye  with  one  hand,  with  an  mstrument 
caUed  spectdtan  ocic/»,  of  which  you  mav  see  the  description  and  picture 
in  Ambrose  Pare,  and  with  the  other  hand  with  the  poynt  of  a  launcet, 
he  shaU  finely  and  cunningly  picie  the  homy  membrane,  mtUl  hee 
come  to  the  slimie  matter,  whi9h  by  little  and  little  shall  be  auoyded*'* 
Chap.  xii. 
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If  matter  be  extensively  effused  between  the  corneal 
lamella;,  if  the  chambers  of  the  eye  are  filled  witli  the 
same  effusion,  if  death  or  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  and 
suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  appear  to  be  inevitable,  and  if 
there  be  acute  pain  of  the  globe  with  a  sense  of  tension  of 
that  part,  then  an  opening  may  be  made  in  the  cornea,* 
but  it  will  not  be  expected,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
it,  or  any  other  means  which  may  be  adopted,  will  hare 
the  effect  of  restoring  vision. 

The  object  of  such  treatment  is  chi^y  limited  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  by  removing  tension,  and  if  one   eye 


*  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effused  matter  prodnoes 
by  its  own  xeputea  virulence,  and  hence  it  may  be  discoreied  that  in 
looking  over  toe  works  of  various  old  authors,  they  speak  of  the  puxo- 
lymphatic  matter  which  often  occurs  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye  and 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  during  the  progress  of  gonorrhceal 
ophthalmia,  as  a  yeUowuh  ichor,  &c. ;  and  recommend  its  removal 
under  an  impression  that  it  is  ixgurions  to  the  parts  it  touches,  by  its 
corroding  and  other  mischievous  properties,  i  have  taken  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  subject  (see  text),  and  feel  assured  that  the 
ix^ury  inflicted  upon  the  cornea  is  occasioned  ahnost  altogether  br 
the  ]^ressure  upon,  and  absorption  of,  its  lamells,  and  by  the  impairea 
nutrition  of  its  laminar  structure  from  the  derangement  or  death  of 
that  tissue  in  which  its  supporting  vessels  ramify ;  whilst  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  parts  beneath,  when  the  effusion  takes  place  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  are  pressure  upon  the  izis  md 
tension  of  the  globe. 

The  evacuation  of  the  matter  sometimes  effused  within  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye  during  the  course  of  this  acute  disease  has  been 
recommended,  as  I  have  alreadv  pointed  out,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  of  a  purely  gonorrfaoeai  nature,  and  that  it  possessed  irri- 
tating properties,  which  do  not  belong  to  ordinary  ana  healthy  pus. 
The  ^onorrhoeal  character  of  the  nus  so  effused  is  indeed  distinctly 
mentioned  hj  Benedict,  as  well  as  dy  the  various  authon  whose  names 
J  hare  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  subject  at  an  earlier  part  of 
this  tectum,  (page  180.)  Benedict,  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
De  ophthalmia  mAt/iftca,  has  made  the  following  statement,  which 
sufficiently  explains  his  own  views  as  to  the  contagions  characters  of 
the  secretions  contained  within  the  globe  of  the  eye.  *'  Cornea,  uti  nos 
omnes  scimus,  composita  est  ex  laminis,  quarum  interna  superficies 
lympha  tenui  et  aquosa  tecta  cemitus.  Loco  hnjus  lymphs  tenuioris 
et  pellucidffi  mucus  nunc  secemitur  purulentus  atque  ejusdem  natunc, 
cujus  est  in  externa  conjunctivic  superficie.  Una  et  conjunctiva 
cornese  inflammatione  corropta  simili  mode  mucum  flavescentem 
exccmit."    §.498. 
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alone  be  affected,  it  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
diminishing  the  sympathetic  irritation  it  is  then  sure  to 
sustain  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

Some  writers  appear  to  believe  that  mercury  has  a  good 
effect  in  these  cases  from  an  idea  that  they  bear  a  certain 
analogy  to  constitutional  syphilis;  but  even  presuming 
this  notion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  be 
correct,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  affect  the  constitution 
with  this  remedy  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  vision. 

Many  surgeons  recommend  the  local  stimulant  plan  at 
an  early  stage,  but  as  my  experience  inclines  me  to  give 
a  contraiy  opinion,  I  cannot  recommend  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment; and  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  given  this 
mode  of  treating  acute  gonorrhoBal  ophthalmia  in  its  early 
stages  many  trials,  with  every  disposition  to  adopt  the 
practice  generally,  if  it  had  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  employed.  Of  course  my  observa- 
tions only  apply  to  the  use  of  strong  local  stimulants  at  the 
aruei  of  this  disease,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting 
their  utility  when  all  active  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
subsided.  It  does  certainly  appear  to  me  that  an  acute 
inflammatory  disease  of  the  eye,  prompt  in  its  development 
and  rapid  in  its  progress,  attended  with  a  great  degree  of 
chemosis  (the  continuance  of  which  is  very  apt  to  produce 
strangulation  of  the  superficial  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
cornea),  cannot  be  effectually  subdued  or  removed  by 
any  local  application  whatever ;  more  especially  when  it 
takes  place  in  the  strong  and  plethoric,  in  those  whose 
circulation  is  forcing  into  the  dilated  and  distended,  and 
consequently  weakened,  vessels  of  the  eye,  a  quantity  of 
blood  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  them  from  effectually, 
contracting  upon  and  urging  it  forward. 

In  giving  such  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
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powerfliUy  stimulating  remedies  at  the  early  or  during  the 
severe  stage  bf  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia,  I  am  by  no  means 
anxious  to  dispose  you  to  neglect  the  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  forward  in 'favour  of  the  practice,  and  parti- 
cularly that  which  hfts  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Guthrie.* 
I  apprehend  however  the  gentlemen  who  report  his  pi^c- 
tice  in  rarimis  Medical  Joutnals,  asMbe  to  him  ti  sdonger^ 
predilection' fdr' the  use  of  strong  stimulatin]^^  reibedies  in 
<^phthalm{c  affections  than  he  really  possesses.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  he  uses  the  unguentutn  itt^riffte  soindis- 
cilminately  as  might  almost  be  inferred  from  pemsing  the 
Reports  of  the  WestmiMter  Ophthalmic  Hospital  recently 
published  in  the  Medico^Chirurffital  Review. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  are  decidedly  diminished 
by  bleeding  and  the  other  remedies  already  mentioned,  the 
discharge  lessened,  and  the  tense  florid  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva  miperseded  by  a  palish  flabby  state  of  that 
membrane,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  with  advantage 
a  i^tit>ng  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  br  the  Un- 
gneiitum  argenti  nitratis,  prepared  i^ccording  to  the  follow- 
ing formula  :^^ 

%  ArgeAti  nitratis,  gr.  ij.;  Liq.  plumbi  sUbacet,  gtt 
viij ;  Ung.  cetacei,  '3 j.  Mlsce. 

[The  niti^te  of  silver  should  be  reduced  to  an  impal- 
pable powder  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  carefully  and  accu- 
xiat^ly  mixed  with  the  spermaceti  ointment] 

Mode  qfvsinff  the  ointment — ^Take  a  little  of  the  oint- 
ment upon  the  blunt  extremity  of  a  probe,  and  having 
raised  the  U])per  lid  from  the  globe,  smear  it  upon  its 
mucous  surface.  Direct  the  patient  to  keep  the  palpebrse 
closed  f6r  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  bathe  the  eye  With 
a  little  tepid  water. 

Baron  Dupuytren  strongly  recommends  the  insufflation 
of  calomel  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  he  also  advises  that 
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th6  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham  be  dropped  into  tho 
eyes  every  night,  and  he  states  that  by  the  use  of  these 
means,  with  various  subsidiary  agents,'*^  his  treatment  of 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  very  successful.  Benedict  is 
also  very  partial  to  the  use  of  laudanum  in  all  cases  of 
ophthalmo-blenorrhoea.  After  having  recommended  the 
addition  of  a  little  laudanum  to  a  coUyrium  to  be  employed 
in  ordinaiy  cases  of  this  nature,  he  observes,  ^^  semel  aut 
in  casu  graviore  bis  in  dies  laudanum  purum  oculo  affecto 
pencilli  ope  illinatur."     (§  322.) 

Sometimes  when  the  disease  hsis  not  been  attended  to 
suflSciently  early,  or  has  not  been  treated  with  sufficient 
activity,  there  remains  a  chronic  state  of  disease  which  is 
very  troublesome,  and  by  no  means  easily  cured.  Atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  to  the  diet,  the  use  of 
sine  lotion,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
applied  to  the  eye,  with  the  occasional  application  of 
blisters  to  the  temples  and  to  the  forehead,  comprise  that 
plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  most  successful  in  my 
own  practice  in  the  management  of  such  cases. 

Tlie  chronic  states  of  disease,  (and  particularly  the 
thickened,  vascular  and  unequal  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva,)  sometimes  consequent  on  acute  gonor- 
rhoea! ophthalmia,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
resulting  from  the  severe  form  of  simple  purulent  ophthal- 
mia of  infants  and  adults,  and  their  treatment  is,  for  the 
most  part,  regulated  by  the  same  principles  and  composed 
of  the  same  measures.  When  the  conjunctive  membrane 
is  affected  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described,  and  se- 
cretes a  pale,  glairy,  tenacious,  gleety  sort  of  fluid,  it  is 
desirable  to  evert  it,  and  after  having  cleansed  it  with  a 


*  The  adoption  of  depleting  measures  he  considers  to  be  mereiy 
accasQfy  to  the  local  plan  of  management  1  have  just  mentioned. 

2  F 
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-sponge,  apply  to  it,  by  means  of  a  small  soft  brush,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (fire  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water).  This  may  be  done  every  evening,  provided  the 
application  of  the  remedy  does  not  excite  continued  pain, 
or  give  rise  to  any  other  injurious  effect  which  would 
render  it  improper  to  continue  its  use. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  poor  persons  to  request 
our  advice  under  the  following  circumstances.  They  have 
perhaps  suffered  from  gonorrhosal  ophthalmia  for  several 
days,  and  unconscious  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  the 
malady  they  have  merely  attempted  to  check  its  progress 
by  the  use  of  some  trifling  eye-wash.*  We  generally  find 
them,  under  these  circiunstances,  very  pale,  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  extreme  exhaustion  and  suffering. 
The  eye-lid  is  enlarged  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  but  its 
Burface  is  somewhat  wrinkled,  as  though  it  had  been 
recently  very  much  distended;  it  is  not  smooth,  and 
polished,  and  tense,  as  it  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
complaint  A  little  matter  may  be  seen  at  its  edges  and 
entangled  among  the  eye-lashes.  The  cornea  is  flattened, 
a  ragged  opening  exists  at  or  near  its  centre,  to  which  a 
quantity  of  lymph  is  adherent;  this  lymph  is  usually  pre- 
sent in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  may  be  fireely  moved 
abput  by  passing  the  lid  upon  the  eye-ball,  except  at 


*  Although  it  is  possible  I  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  a  dear 
idea,  and  exhibit  a  distinct  new  of  the  local  and  general  phenomena 
which  are  presented  by  persons  who  have  just  sustained  suppuration 
of  the  eye-ball  from  the  previous  existence  of  gonorrhoBal  opnthalmiay 
I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  them  myself,  from  repeated  and  atten- 
tive observation,  that  I  can  generally  correctly  determine  the  nature  of 
the  case  when  it  is  presented  to  my  notice  at  this  period,  even  before  I 
have  made  a  single  inquiry  or  at  all  investigated  its  history.  Even 
where  bleeding  has  not  been  employed,  the  pale  and  exhausted  ap- 

Searance  of  the  patient  is  pretty  well  marked,  and  appears  to  be  pro- 
uced  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  suffering  he  has  sustained.  The 
case  is,  in  short,  veiy  distinctly  characterize  by  many  and  various 
decided  symptoms. 
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that  point  where  it  is  fixed  to,  or  grasped  by  the  eomeat 
aperture.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interlamellar  deposition 
of  the  same  description  at  those  parts  of  the  cornea  which 
immediately  surround  this  apertiure,  and  also  in  the  parta 
beneath.  The  eye-ball  is  probably  diminished  in  size,  and 
the  lens  may  or  may  not  be  evacuated.*  It  is  evident 
that  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  necessarily  in- 
volves the  loss  of  yision;  but  are  we,  on  this  account,  to 
do  nothing  whatever  for  the  eye  ?  If  no  proper  measures 
be  now  adopted^  staphyloma  will  occur  in  the  eye  whick 
is  already  injured,  and  the  opposite  organ  (which  I  hare^ 
hitherto  presumed  to  be  healthy]  will  become  irritable^ 
painful,  inflamed.  If  then  no  active  inflammation  be 
present,  it  will  be  desirable  to  recommend  the  zinc  lotion 
to  be  used  four  or  fire  times  a  day ;  to  remove  any  long 
straggling  portion  of  lymph  which  may  be  attached  to  the 


*  I  trost  I  shall  not  be  considered  tedious  if  I  very  briefly  explain 
the  cause  and  progress  of  the  symptoms  to  which  I  have  just  adverted 
in  the  text,  ana  also  the  condition  of  parts  which  remains  on  their 
subflidenoe.  When  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  conjunctiva  tOr 
the  cornea,  the  iris,  and  the  inner  membranes  generally,  pus  is 
secreted,  the  cornea,  which  is  at  the  same  time  diseawd,  is  penetrated 
either  by  ulceration  or  sloughing,  cr  it  may  burst  by  die  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  slobe,  and  in  either  case  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball  are 
diKhaiped  and  sunpuration  of  that  partis  said  to  have  occurred.  I 
am  desixous  to  expuun  that  the  tendency  to  the  secretion  of  pus  on  the 
part  of  ibe  inner  and  deep-seated  serous  textures  of  the  eye,  is  very 
great  whenever  they  become  inflamed  during  the  progress  of  gonor- 
nioeal  ophthalmia,  and  that  when  this  has  occurred,  when  the  anection 
has  proceeded  to  this  extent,  the  serous  textures  which  secreted  the 
puruwnt  matter  become  absorbed,  so  that  the  small  tubercle  which  re- 
mains is  not,  by  any  means  frequently,  found  to  contain  the  choroid, 
the  retina,  and  the  ciliary  processes ;  dissection  proves  that  an  imper^ 
feet  remnant  of  the  iris  ana  a  mass  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  (the  charac- 
ters of  which  will  be  particularly  explained  when  I  treat  of  suppuration 
of  the  eye-ball)  alone  remains.  The  matter  which  is  formed  m  suppu- 
ration of  the  eye-ball  consequent  on  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  and  mat 
which  is  secreted  when  the  same  occurrence  succeeds  syphilitic  iritis, 
very  rardy  indeed  possess  the  same  characters ;  the  matter  in  the 
former  case  is  yellow,  quite  fluid  and  possesses  no  distinct  adhesive- 
ness, in  the  latter  instance  it  is  much  paler,  much  more  consistent, 
and  somewhat  tenacious. 
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cornea,  by  means  of  the  small  hook  and  the  curved  scis- 
sors ;  and  to  drop  upon  the  corneal  aperture  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  (in  the  proportion  of  about  three  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  water).  By  the  adoption  of  these  simple 
and  apparently  trifling  measures,  and  by  the  employment 
of  counter  irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease, 
&c.,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  prevent  all  further 
injury.  Collapse  of  the  eye-ball  is  as  favourable  a  termi- 
nation of  such  a  case  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect 

Some  cases  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia  will  be  so  mild  in 
their  character  that  they  will  not  require  any  approach  to 
the  activity  of  that  treatment  I  hare  represented  to  be 
necessary  when  the  symptoms  are  of  an  acute  natore,  so 
that  in  this  aflfection,  as  indeed  in  every  other,  the  activity 
of  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms such  treatment  is  intended  to  remore*  In  many 
cases  of  the  slight  or  mild  form  of  gonorrhceal  conjunc- 
tivitis nothing  more  mil  be  required  for  their  cure  than  the 
use  of  a  little  alum  lotion,  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck^ 
and  the  administration  of  a  few  doses  of  purgative  medi- 
cine, with  a  moderated  diet. 

On  concluding  my  remarks  on  those  forms  of  conjunc- 
tivitis which  are  attended  with  decided  pundent  secretion, 
it  may  be  right  to  mention,  that  the  precise  pathological 
condition  of  the  conjunctive  membrane,  at  an  early  period 
of  these  afiections,  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  of  them ; — 
the  minute  glands  which  usually  secrete  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  are  engaged  in 
elaborating  and  pouring  out  pus,  and  it  would  appear  that 
in  at  least  two  of  these  varieties  of  disease,  the  infecting 
agent  is  not  infrequently  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  orifices  which  proceed  from  the  small  glandular  bodies 
in  question.  The  direct  transmission  of  the  morbid  agent 
qualifies  it  to  act  with  full  and  unimpaired  virulence  upon 
the  parts  which  receive  it. 
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SECTION  VII. — PUSTULAR  OPHTHALMIA. 

Syn.   Pustular  in/lammation  of  the  conjutictiva. — Con^ 
junctivitis  pustulosa.  —  Ophthalmia  phbfctwnodes. — 
Ophthalmia  pustulosa. 

Pustular  ophihalinia  is  another  fonn  of  conjanctiyal 
inflammation — ^it  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  con- 
junctiva attended  with  the  formation  of  pustules  in  some 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye-ball. 

We  know  that  children  of  a  defective  constitution,  whose 
eyes  are  affected  with  that  form  of  ophthalmia  termed 
strumous,  are  very  liable  to  the  formation  of  pustules 
either  upon  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea,  but  that  is  not 
what  I  am  now  considering — ^it  is  an  inflammatoiy  affec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
ordinary  indications  of  struma,  to  which  our  attention  is 
now  directed. 

Pustular  ophthalmia  most  commonly  occurs  in  children, 
but  it  will  not  infrequently  be  witnessed  in  the  adult,  and 
it  more  commonly  .affects  women  than  men.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  partial  redness  of  the  conjunctiva — ^the  redness 
is  not  equaUy  and 'generally  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
surface  of  that  membrane,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessels 
proceed  in  distinct  fasciculi,  generally  running  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  not  interrupted 
by  diffuse  ramification,  but  pursuing  a  direct  course 
until  ihey  terminate  in  a  pustule;  more  generally  this 
takes  place  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  be- 
fore they  reach  that  part,  and  occasionally  their  course 
is  continued  for  some  distance  upon  it,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  the  same  manner — that  is,  at  the  margin  of  a 
pustule.    There  is  seldom  any  considerable  intolerance 
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of  light,  or  any  great  general  vascularity,  or  any  material 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  action  to  more  important 
and  deep-seated  parts;  frequently  however  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  pustules,  a  fresh  one  every  now  and  then  arising 
as  the  original  ones  disappear,  or  as  they  are  healing  and 
subsiding.  Sometimes,  as  Mr.  TbAlVEBS  has  remarked,  a 
pustule  may  be  noticed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cornea, 
nearly  in  its  transverse  diameter ;  but  they  are  veiy  vari- 
able in  this  respect,  and  also  in  their  size,  their  number, 
and  many  of  their  other  characters. 

With  regard  to  their  seat  I  may  mention  that  they  most 
generally  form  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  although  they 
may  often  be  seen  on  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunc* 
tiva  at  some  distance  from  the  cornea,  and  occaaonally 
they  will  form  upon  the  centre  of  the  cornea  itself,  or 
indeed  upon  any  portion  of  its  superficies.  However  they 
do  not  actually  implicate  either  the  sclerotica  or  the  proper 
substance  of  the  cornea,  unless  their  size  is  unusually 
considerable,  but  are  first  formed  in  the  cellular  mem« 
brane,  connecting  in  the  one  case,  the  conjunctiva  to  the 
sclerotica,  and  in  the  other,  the  mucous  covering  of  the 
cornea  to  its  primitive  or  anterior  layer.  Such  is  the 
structure  in  which  they  originate,  and  such  is  the  situation 
ihey  occupy,  subject  of  course  to  many  of  the  same  varia- 
tions and  exceptions  to  which  various  other  morbid  pro- 
ductions are  obnoxious. 

Their  size  too  is  very  various ;  there  may  be  one  or  two 
large  pustules,  or  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  of 
small  ones,  even  to  the  amount  often  or  twenty,  and  wh^i 
this  happens  they  are  generally  placed  around  the  border 
of  the  cornea.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  in  which 
there  existed  so  large  a  number,  where  one  or  more  of 
ihem  did  not  form  in  this  situation.  Several  of  these  small 
pustules  often  exist  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in 
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children,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  a«  though  it  were 
9et  with  pearls  ;  generally  speaking,  tlieir  size  and  number 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  respect  to  each  other;  if  the 
number  be  considerable  their  size  is  small,  and  vice  i)erm. 
Sometimes  when  only  one  pustule  is  present,  it  may  be  as 
large  as  the  half  of  a  small  pea,  (I  have  even  seen  them 
larger  than  this)  presenting  an  extensive  ulcerated  surface 
which,  on  healing,  has  left  behind  a  cicatrix,  and  thus 
produced,  for  a  time,  an  inequality  of  surface  very  injurious 
to  the  delicate  organization  of  the  eye. 

T^ih  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  pustules  them- 
selves, I  may  state  that,  when  upon  the  cornea,  they 
appear  like  small  red  conical  elevations,  but  when  in  other 
parts  their  colour  is  white  with  sometimes  a  shade  of 
yellow ;  if  large,  they  are  flatter,  much  less  prominent 
certainly  than  when  they  are  small ;  they  are  generally 
circular,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  effused  fluids  press- 
ing equally  on  all  sides  would  of  course  cause  the  tissue 
in  which  they  are  deposited  to  yield  in  every  direction  to 
the  same  extent,  unless  indeed  when  a  pustule  happens  to 
be  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  then  the 
strict  adhesion  of  the  conjunctiva  to  that  part  prevents  it 
from  yielding  so  readily  as  in  other  situations,  and  we 
have  consequently  a  crescent-shaped  pustule  produced, 
the  convex  margin  of  which  is  situated  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  globe,  and  its  concave  edge  towards  the 
cornea.  But  if  it  form  at  some  little  distance  from  that 
situation,  it  may  still  spread  equally  in  every  direction, 
and  preserve  its  circularity ;  that  is,  if  it  do  not  approach 
quite  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  for  then,  of  course,  being 
prevented  from  extending  in  that  direction,  its  contents 
would  be  forced  along  its  margin,  and  the  pustule  would 
on  this  account  acquire  a  crescentic  appearance ;  in  fact, 
the  same  rule  obtains  here  as  in  the  formation  of   a 
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phlegmonous  abscess.  If  pus  be  deposited  in  certain  situ- 
ations in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin,  it  will 
press  equally  on  every  side,  but  the  skin  in  front  and  the 
fascia  behind  will  not  yield  so  readily  as  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  pus  therefore  compresses  that  tissue  in  the 
lateral  direction,  and  if  it  be  healthy  it  yields  equally  to 
the  compressing  force,  and  in  this  way  the  cavity  of  such 
an  abscess  will  acquire  a  circular  border.  However  this 
rule  is  interfered  with  when  the  cellular  membrane  is 
unhealthy,  has  acquired  morbid  adhesions,  or  if  it  have 
obtained  a  more  intimate  connexion  in  one  situation  than 
another,  or  be  of  a  more  unyielding  quality ;  these  events 
are  generally  determined  by  the  situation  of  the  abscess 
and  the  state  of  the  part  previously  to  its  formation.  If  a 
fluid  extend  from  a  given  point  to  an  equal  distance  in 
every  direction,  its  boundary  must  necessarily  possess  a 
circular  form. 

The  contents  of  these  pustules  vary  in  their  qualities ; 
sometimes  the  fluid  matters  they  contain  are  watery,  when, 
as  Besr  remarks,  they  ought  properly  to  be  called /lA/yc- 
tenulm ;  more  commonly  they  are  puriform,  or  they  con- 
tain  a  substance  possessing  mixed  characters,  at  one  time 
serum^  at  another  pus,  and  at  a  third  lymph  predomi- 
nating. The  contents  of  the  large  flattened  pustule,  situ- 
ated generally  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cornea,  are 
less  fluid  than  any  other,  and  in  some  instances  would 
seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  so 
placed  upon  the  part  as  to  give  it  a  lardaceotis  appearance. 

These  are  all  the  obselrations  I  wish  to  ofier  respecting 
the  visible  characters  of  the  pustules,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  make  a  few  inquiries  in  reference  to  their  mode  of 
origin.  What,  for  instance,  determines  the  formation  of 
pustules  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  products  of  con- 
junctival inflammation?      Some  will    say  that  it  is  in 
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Couseqnence  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  it  and 
scrofula,  but  I  have  discarded  that  opinion  because  there 
is  not  the  intolerance  of  light  noticed  in  the  latter  disease 
when  it  affects  the  eye,  and  farther,  because  it  sometimes 
occurs- in  persons  advanced  in  life  who  do  not  appear  to 
possess  the  characters  and  symptoms  of  scrofula.^  You 
will  remember  that  the  conjunctiva  is  a  continuation  of  the 
common  integument  of  the  eye-lid^,  and  that  it  is  a  part  very, 
much  disposed  to  suffer  from  or  sympathize  vnth  various 
cutaneous  maladies,  whether  they  be  of  a  local  or  consti- 
tutional nature; — ^for  example,  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  small-pox,  are  veiy  often  attended  with  a 
corresponding  affection  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  least,  with 
an.  imtable  and  inflamed  state  of  that  membrane;  Now, 
the  skin  is  liable  to  the  formation  of  pustules,  papula^, 
and  so  on ;  sometimes  the  cutaneous  follicular  ducta  he- 
come  obstructed;  or  the  discharge  they  transmit  is  in- 
creased in  viscidity  and  accumulates  and  distends  them, 
producing  when  slight,  what  Wilian  and  Batekan  term 
mcne  simplex,  or  the  acne  punctata.  It  maybe  imagined 
tiiat  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  things  may  take  place  in 
the  conjunctiva,  the  points  from  which  its  secretion  takes 
7>lace, — ^whence  the  puriform  secretion  is  discharged  in 
purulent  ophthalmia-^become  obstructed  or  closed;  at 
the  same  time  the  conjunctiva  may  be  the  seat  of  erup- 


*  Increased  lachzymation,  which  is  always  present  in  scrofulous  oph- 
thahnia,  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  pustular  yariety  of  the  disease. 
But  in  die  instances  in  which  it  occurs  it  would  appear  to  be  owinjg^  to 
die  inequality  of  surface  the  pustule  or  pustules  produce;  the  lachry- 
mal gland  beinff  thus  excited  to  augmented  action  pretty  much  as  m 
the  case  of  foreign  bodies  which  are  situated  beneath  the  palpebre. 
This  increased  lachrymation  is,  on  this  account,  more  likely  to  take 
place,  and  is  accordingly  more  firequently  witnessed,  when  the  pustules 
are  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  eTe-ball,  so  as  to  be  very  distinctly 
exposed  to  the  friction  or  the  eye-lid  m  its  movements  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

2g 
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tions  irom  constitutioiial  causes,  just  as  the  skin  becomes 
blotched  and  eruptive  from  mere  disorder  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  in  my  opinion  it 
may  take  place,  I  allude  to  the  sudden  check  or  arrest  the 
blood  receives  when  passing  along  its  vessels  at  that  part 
where  the  conjunctiva  becomes  extended  over  the  cornea. 
The  connexion  of  the  coigunctiva  vrith  the  cornea  is  of  the 
most  intimate  description,  by  no  means  so  loose  as  that 
subsisting  between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  check  the  blood  receives  at  that 
point  may  cause  that  amount  of  accumulation — that  degree 
of  vascular  fulness — ^which  may  give  rise  to  the  subsequent 
effiision.  The  accuracy  of  this  explanation  is  the  more 
probable  inasmuch  as  such  pustules  generally  form  at  the 
i^ircumference  of  the  cornea,  where  this  check,  this  arrest  of 
the  circulation,  will  be  always  most  constant  and  most 
considerable;  however  it  will  not  explain  the  formation  of 
pustules  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  cornea 
without  a  very  constrained  mode  of  reasoning;  and  the 
correctness  of  my  explanation  of  the  occasional  cause  of 
the  formation  of  these  pustules,  is  of  course  so  far  ques- 
tkmable. 

I  have  frequently  and  carefrdly  watched  the  origin,  the 
progress,  and  the  termination  of  pustules  which  have 
formed  upon  the  cornea^  and  have  arrived  at  the  concluw 
sion  that  they  are  produced  only  in  two  modes.  In  the 
first  place  a  quantity  of  serum  or  pus  is  deposited  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea,  the 
snnroimding  textures  are  condensed  by  its  pressure,  and 
there  is  thus  formed  a  circumscribed  cavity  containing  the 
one  or  other  of  these  fluids.  By  the  use  of  proper  reme- 
dies or  under  the  influence  of  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature, 
this  deposition  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  cavity  containing 
it  may  become  obliterated  by  the  re-application  of  the 
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conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  to  its  primaiy  layer. 
If  the  deposition  continney  if  a  larger  quantity  of  matter  be 
eflhsed,  then  the  external  membrane  may  be  much  eleva^ 
ted  and  extensively  separated  from  the  first  lamina  of  the 
cornea ;  and  if  the  matter  be  not  discharged,  absorption  of 
the  coxneal  layers  may  take  place,  but  it  more  commonly 
happens  that  the  morbid  efiusion  is  evacuated  by  an  ex- 
ternal opening.  The  extent  to  which  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  the  cornea  may  be  separated  firom  the  parts 
beneath  without  leading  to  any  permanently  consequential 
injnxy  will  be  particularly  pointed  out  when  I  speak  of  the 
dUeiues  of  the  cornea.  The  other  mode  in  which  pustules 
form  in  this  situation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  I  have 
just  represented  except  that  the  deposited  matter,  which  is 
the  first  indication  of  this  afiection,  is  firmer,  there  is  in 
fact  a  small  consistent  elevation,  a  sort  of  pimple,  which 
eventually  softens,  or  it  would  in  some  instances  appear 
that  a  quantity  of  fluid  matter  is  deposited  in  its  centre,* 
and  that  the  more  indurated  texture  was  expanded  and 
formed  a  cavity,  by  its  extension,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fluid  matter  was  contained  pretty  much  as  a  kernel  is 
surrounded  by  its  shelL 

If  the  inflammation  be  not  arrested,  if  the  pustules 
spread,  veiy  severe  mischief  may  occur;  for  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  prominent  pustules  upon  the  eye  will,  in 
some  subjects,  give  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  inflammation, 
an  irritation  and  inflammation  almost  as  severe  as  that 
occanoned  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body  beneath 
the  lids. 


*  When  it  was  more  the  custom  than  it  is  si  mesenl  to  open  thene 
postoleis  1  hsd  fiequentlj  an  opportoni^  of  otwening  that  only  a 
mmate  quantity  of  flmd  was  disduurged,  by  the  operation,  fimm  a  oarity, 
the  walls  of  which  were  finn  and  Taacnlar.  This  remnant  of  the  pus* 
tule  was  in  ereiy  instance  absorbed  rery  slowly. 
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If  the  pustule  on  the  cornea  extend,  h  may  destroy  its 
laminar  texture  and  eventually  produce  an  opening  through 
which  the  aqueous  humor  may  be  evacuated,  and  the  iris 
prolapsed^  or  it  may  form  a  disagreeable  ulcer  of  the 
cornea;  or  it  may  leave  behind  an  opacity  of  that  part. 
When  a  large  pustule  forms  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  after- 
wards ulcerates,  it  may,  when  healed,  give  rise  to  pucfcnr- 
ing  and  contraction  of  that  membrane,  the  cicatrix  may  .be 
hard  and  unequal,  quite  different  from  the  soft  smooth 
surface  of  the  healthy  conjunctiva,  and  there  may  remain^ 
in  consequence,  a  disposition  to  inflammation  of  tliat  part — 
there  may  remain,  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, a  most  troublesome  form  of  chronic  ophthalmia. 

When  a  pustule  fonns  upon  the  cornea  it  may  bc^ex* 
tremely  prominent,  it  is  not  generally  so  diffused,  it  does 
not  possess  so  broad  a  base,  as  when  it  forms  upon. the 
conjunctiva,  in  consequence  of  the  stronger  adhesion  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  the  primitive  corneal  layer;  it  may 
then  occasion  great  irritation,  just  as'  any  other  substance 
destroying  the  smoothness  of  the  smriaces  which-move  fre- 
quently upon  each  other,  would  be  likely  to  produce.  If.its 
contents  continue  to  increase  and  its  covering  does  not  give 
way,  it  will  extend  backwards,  producing,by  its  pressure,  ul- 
cerative iabsorption  of  the  neighbouring  layers  of  the  cornea, 
and  by  implicating  the  interlameUar  cellular  tissue,  will 
likewise  occasion  sloughing  of  that  part;  in  this  way  it 
may  destroy  the  whole  of  the  corneal  layers  for  a  limited 
extent,  thus  forming  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  antericv 
chamber,  leaving  behind,  if  the  mischief  do  not.  extend 
laterally  beyond  a  certain  distance,  a  troublesome  ulcer 
and  of  course  some  degree  of  opacity.  It  may  be  observed 
that  this  loss  of  the  corneal  structure  may  depend  either  ou 
a  process  of  gangrene,  or  of  progressive  or  ulcerative 
absorption. 
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If  a  pustule  forms  upon  the  coixiea,  it  may  permanently 
destroy  the .  equality  of  those  suifiices  which  naturally 
glide  upon  each  other  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  and 
exquisite  precision ;  and  if .  very  large,  it  may  cause  the 
conjunctiva  to  be  closely  applied  to  the  sclerotica  beneath 
it,  and  thus  interfere  with  that  pretty  extensiye  motion  of 
which  these  parts  admit  in  their  normal  condition. 

Mb.  Lawrence  and  Mb.  Tbavebs  consider  pustular 
separately  from  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  you  will  perr 
ceire  their  arrangement,  so  far,  agrees  with  the  one  I 
have  adopted,  but  Beer  and  Mackenzie,  and  some  other 
writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  have  connected  it  with 
struma;*,  the  formation  of  pustules  at  some  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye-ball  is,  according  to  the  last  men- 
mentioned  authorities,  merely  one  of  the  occasional  accom- 
.paniments  of  strumous  inflammation  of  the  coqunctiva; 
however,  althoughit  occurs  more  generally  in  children^  iialso 
takes  place  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  in  peiBona  who  aie 
not  certainly  of  a^  scrofulous  constitution  in  the  cndinaij 
acceptation  of  that  term. 

.  Pustular  ophthalmia  is  not  generally  attended  with  any 
important  constitutional  disturbance ;  there  are  oecaflook 
ally  present  symptoms  of  gastric  and  tutoariiMfci  derange- 
ment, and  there  may  be  sometinieB  sBg^t  fibtile  distorlv' 
ance,  but  very  frequently  patients  will  not  complaiii  of 
any  constitutional  irritation  whatever,  so  that  in  nuniy  h^ 
stances  we  hare  to  do  little  more  than  treat  the  local  malady 

There  are  many  external  aourees  of  iiritalion  wUA  I 
have  had  reason  to  beliere  pve  rise  to  postolar  ofrfdhaiU 

**^Sour  Eyes  axe  fireqpentihr  a^eciesoCthe  Kiiigs-Efily  and  tsfce 
their  beg^iimixig  finmi  Ticious  Humouis  wiSMwiMg  ^^  Tmicii  fnJiMtfi 
wtichincreasuiffdodialsoEoiiietiiiiesaflectth^  asd» 

oopeft,  &c  ^t£  great  pam,  tenloii,  paliBtioD,  fa.,  wboiee  Autefir 
arise  and  sapparale,  terminating  fa  toe  moit  pert  in  ClaBa^"  W««- 
UA»y  p.  313. 
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mia,  such  as  fine  metal  dust  and  other  particles  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  confined  room,  such  as  many  artisans 
are  exposed  to ;  and  I  may  add  the  use  of  gas,  when  em- 
ployed without  a  proper  attention  to  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  moderate  its  heat  and  to  steady  and  equaDj 
difittse  its  light 

Parents  are  often  alarmed  at  this  disease  in  the  eyes  of 
their  children ;  it  appears  to  them  to  be  very  important 
and  dangerous,  and  the  pustule  or  pustules  are  in  their 
opinion  great  blemishes,  which  they  are  very  desirous  of 
having  removed  firom  the  eyes  of  their  children ;  you  can 
of  course  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  them  of  the  per- 
fect safety  of  vision,  you  may  at  once  tell  them,  after  you 
have  satisfied  your  mind  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease, 
that  the  child  will  recover  its  vision  perfectly  and  that  the 
flpot  or  blemish  will  entirely  disappear.*  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  of  course  supposing  that  the  pustule  is 
small  and  has  not  degenerated  into  an  ulcer,  and  is  not  at- 
tended with  that  afiection  of  the  deep-seated  textures  which 
we  have  represented  as  being  an  occasional  consequence 
of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  presence  of  pustules  upon 
the  surfiice  of  the  eye.  I  have  often  obtained  great  praise 
with  little  trouble  for  curing  this  simple  disease, — ^the  bene- 
fits of  treatment  have  been  clearly  evinced  to  friends  and 
patient  by  the  disappearance  of  the  pustules;  and  I  sup- 
pose they  have  given  me  credit  for  taking  away  substances 
of  a  strange  and  terrible  nature. 

Tyeatmeni.f — As  pustular  ophthalmia   has   generally 


•  '*  Les  pustules  et  les  phlyctdnes  sout  oidmairement  de  peu  de  duree, 
et  donnent  raiement  des  craintes,  a  moins  que  des  appUcatuxns  nuisibles 
ne  les  fassent  degenerer."  Wenzel.  Ihctunmain  Ophthalmologme^ 
T.  1.  p.  481. 

t  The  treatment  suggested  by  Banister,  dearly  indicates  that  the 
disease  had  generally  been  very  manageable  under  his  obserratien  and 
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been  controlled  under  my  own  observation  by  a  very 
simple  plan  of  treatment,  I  shall  scarcely  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  refer  to  the  methods  of  others,  whose  peculiar 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  have  modified  the  prac* 
tice  they  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  recommend  for  its 
cure. 

If  the  patients  health  be  moderately  good,  if  the  symp- 
toms be  not  unusually  severe,  and  if  the  case  fall  under 
your  care  soon  after  the  disease  commenced,  you  would 
direct  him  to  take  a  dose  of  some  simple  purging  medicine, 
such  as  you  might  consider  best  suited  to  his  habit  of  body ; 
you  would  advise  him  to  bathe  the  eye  frequently  with 
goulard  water,  and  to  drop  upon  the  pustule  every  night 
and  morning  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (about  two 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water).  If  the  case  be  very 
obstinate  you  may  deem  it  prudent  to  bleed  from  the  arm, 
or  to  apply  leeches  to  the  lower  lid,  and  afterwards  to 
place  a  blister  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  means  com* 
prise  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  cure  in  this  class 
of  cases ;  but  if  the  pustule  on  the  cornea  be  large,  and  if 
it  be  extending,  your  treatment  would  be  more  active,  and 
you  would  deem  it  right  to  arrest,  by  the  agency  of  mer- 
cury, that  action  which  gare  rise  to  the  deposition,  and 
also  to  promote  its  absorption.  Extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  deep-seated  textures  would  of  course  require  the 
adoption  of  the  same  vigorous  measures  as  disease  of 
those  parts  arising  independently  of  such  extension  of 
mischief;  and  the  other  consequences  of  the  malady 
would  engage  attention  on  the  ordinaiy  principles — such, 
for  instance,  as  ulceration  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
cornea,  and  their  consequences. 


saperintendenoe.  He  says,  in  his  amiiwnglv  quaint  style,  *'  in  the 
general  cure  the  patient  must  be  caiefull  to  bee  quiet,  to  beware  of 
much  light,  to  vse  little  speach,  to  keepe  his  belly  loose."  See.  y. 
Chap.  Tii. 
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The  patient  may  be  teaaed  with  freqnent  relapses,  and 
in  such  case  it  will  be  right  to  examine  very  particularly 
the  state  of  his  health,  the  nature  of  his  employment,  and 
to  inqtiire  into  any  other  circumstance  Mhich  you  may 
believe  or  suspect  to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  eye,  and  modiiy  your  treatment  accordingly.  If  you 
beliere  it  to  be  produced  by  disordered  health,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  such  disorder  will  rery  properly  occupy  your 
attention ;  if  from  any  source  of  external  irritation,  that 
irritation  must  be  removed,  at  least  for  a  time,  or  you  may 
employ  some  mode  of  lessening  its  injurious  influence. 
I  have  known  a  gentleman  teased  with  frequent  relapses 
of  pustular  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  from  reading 
by  a  large  gas-light  which  he  had  lately  began  to  use  in 
bis  study,  and  on  discontinuing  its  use  the  disease  ceased 
to  annoy  him.  A  young  man  was  employed  in  filing 
metal,  and  when  more  closely  engaged  in  his  avocation 
than  usual  the  eyes  always  became  afiected  vrith  pustular 
ophthalmia.  If  therefore  the  patient  be  teased  with  fre- 
quent relapses,  make  those  inquiries  which  will  be  likely 
to  elicit  some  information  relative  to  their  cause,  and  yon 
may  with  scarcely  any  difficulty  remove  or  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a  disease  which  has  for  many  years  tor- 
mented him.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  formation  of  an 
issue  in  the  arm  wiU  be  as  necessary  as  in  certain  exam- 
ples of  frequently  recurring  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  a  pustule  situ- 
ated on  the  cornea  ;*  if  the  tunic  covering  it  be  unusually 
dense  and  do  not  readily  give  way,  and  if  its  contents  are 
increasing,  this  measure  will  be  advisable.  Select  a  fine 
cataract  needle,  pimcture  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 

*  "  Si  pQstula  lemimeat,  ea  acu  orgentea  pertundatiir."    Sauvages. 
Notolo^a  Methodicaj  Tom.  ii.  p.  70. 
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pustule,  and  evacuate  its  contents ;  the  ulcerated  suiface 
win  be  then  exposed,  and  will  be  managed  as  a  simple 
ulcer  of  the  cornea.  I  am  not  aware,  of  any  measure  so 
likely  to  cure  a  large  and  obstinate  pustule  of  the  cornea, 
to  prevent  its  extension,  and  to  limit  the  degree  of  opacity 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  as  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Many  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  touching  these  pus- 
tules with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  worked  to  a  very  fine 
point,  and  I  believe  this  method  was  formerly  pretty 
generally  adopted — ^I  shall  only  say  of  this  practice  that  it 
is  alwojfs  painful  and  unnecessaiy,  and  very  frequently 
mischievous. 

In  some  cases  which  have  proved  unusually  harassing 
under  the  use  of  the  ordinary  remedies,  I  have  advanta^ 
geously  used  the  zinc  lotion  or  the  vinum  qpii  made  with 
sherry  wine  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  opium,  and  I  have 
occasionally  employed  with  advantage  the  strong  nitrate 
of  silver  ointment  However,  the  disease  is,  for  the  most 
part,  so  manageable  by  the  method  I  have  pointed  out, 
that  I  have  seldom  occasion  to  search  after  novel  remedies. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  affection  is 
very,  manageable — and.  that  constitutional  treatment  rather 
than  local  applications  constitute  the  most  important 
means  of  cure. 


SECTION  VIII. — SCROFULOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Syn.   Strumous  itiflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. — Con^ 
junctivitis  scrofuhsa. — Ophthalmia  Bcrqfulosa. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  stnimous  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva,  I  shall,  for  a  short  time, 
direct  attention  to  that  state  of  constitution,  which,  either 
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from  hereditary  taint  or  acquired  predisposition  is  capable 
of  producing  those  local  ailments,  either  with  or  without 
any  discoverable  exciting  cause,  which  are  commonly 
termed  scrofula.*  In  order  that  I  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood I  shall  explain  somewhat  in  detail,  what  is  meant 
by  the  local  evidence  of  scrofula;  and  why  that  disease 
may  at  one  time  appear  with,  and  at  another  period  with- 
out, any  obviously  acting  exciting  cause ;  and  also  what 
are  the  indications  of  an  acquired,  in  contradistinction  ta 
those  of  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  scrofulous  action. 

If  the  cervical  glands  of  a  child  become  slightly  en- 
larged, independently  of  the  infliction  of  a  blow,  or  of  any 
external  injury  or  palpable  source  of  local  irritation ;  if  diat 
enlargement  continue  to  increase  very  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally ;  if  at  length  the  skin  become  red  and  attenuated,  and 
there  be  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctuation ;  and  if,  on  making 
an  opening  at  the  most  prominent  point  of  this  imperfectly 
suppurated  gland,  the  discharge  be  of  a  clotted  or  curdy 
character,  it  would  with  perfect  propriety  be  said  that 
such  a  succession  of  events  constituted  one  of  the  local 
evidences  of  scrofula;  and  the  disease  itself  would  be 
termed  strumous  inflammation  of  a  gland  terminating  in 
suppuration  of  a  strumous  quality. 

Or,  if  the  upper  lip  of  a  child  become  enlarged  under 
the  same  circumstances,  its  tegument  puckered  and  husky, 
and  its  mucous  membrane  thickened,  and  if  it  continue 
to  increase  without  evincing  a  disposition  to  undergo  any 
other  change,  except  thickening  and  induration,  such  a 
condition  of  the  lip  would  be  considered  to  present  one 
indication  of  the  existence  of  scrofula  in  the  system.  We 
are  familiar  with  this  state  of  the  upper  lip  in  strumous 

•The  following  remarlcs  on  scrofdla  ate  intended  to  apply, not 
merely  to  strumous  ooiyunctivitis,  but  to  all  the  fonns  of  scioniliiius 
disease  of  the  organ  of  vision  to  be  subsequently  discussed. 
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children,  and  must  frequently  have  noticed  the  awkward 
and  disagreeable  appearance  it  produces. 

It  will  somotimea  happen  that  a  child  known  to  possess 
a  strumous  constitution,  shall  be  guarded  most  cautiously 
from  atmospheric  influence  and  live  according  to  the  properly 
prescribed  rules  of  his  physician,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill, 
and  every  care  the  affection,  and  every  comfort  the  wealth 
of  friends  can  provide,  he  will  become  consumptive;  the 
constitution  will  be  too  fully  imbued  with  the  scrofulous 
principle  to  be  permanently  protected,  by  any  hitherto  as- 
certained means,  from  its  ravages.  But  in  many  of  these 
cases  no  such  care  will  be  taken,  no  such  comforts  pro- 
vided, and  an  accidental  and  improper  exposiure  to  the 
influence  of  cold,  may  induce  the  softening  of  the  pulmo- 
nale tubercles  (which  in  both  these  cases  we  have  presum- 
ed to  be  present,)  and  in  this  way  abbreviate  an  existence, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  might  have  been 
prolonged  for  many  years.  These  two  supposed  cases 
comprise  illustrations  of  the  fatal  development  of  scrofu- 
lous action,  with  and  without  any  evident  exciting  cause. 

Although  I  cannot  point  out  any  circumstances  by 
which  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  scrofula  may  be 
always  coirectly  distinguished  from  an  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  that  disease,  yet  there  are  certain  means  of 
deciding  this  question  with  tolerable  certainty  in  many 
cases.  If  the  child  of  parents  who  are  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term  scofulous,  be  well  nursed, 
judiciously  clothed,  and  permitted  to  take  a  proper  share 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  thrive  and  become  fat,  and 
appear  hearty  and  strong  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
we  should  certainly  conclude  that  such  a  child  would  not 
be  very  likely  to  be  a  martyr  to  scrofula;  not  merely 
because  he  had  passed  that  age  at  or  before  which  heredi- 
tary scrofula  first  indicates  its  existence  and  influence^  but 
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alflo  because  those  measares  which  have  a  tendency  to 
fortify  the  constitution  against  the  occurrence  of  scrofula 
have  been  adopted ;  but  if  such  an  individual  be  now, 
from  any  cause,  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold 
without  a  proper  protection  from  its  degree  of  intensity ; 
if  the  food  be  of  an  unwholesome  and  little  nutricious  des- 
cription; if  personal  cleanliness  be  neglected;  if  pure  air 
and  well  ventilated  apartments  be  exchanged  for  crowded 
rooms  and  a  noxious  atmosphere ;  and  inaction  substi- 
tuted for  a  proper  degree  of  exercise,  scrofula  will  be  yery 
likely  to  occur,  and  to  proceed  to  the  fuU  development  of 
its  local  effects.  Such  is  an  iUustration  of  an  acquired 
predisposition  to  scrofula,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
such  acquired  predisposition  is  effected. 

Now  it  is  not  posdble  for  me  (in  these  brief  remarks  on 
scrofiilous  ophthalmia)  to  do  more  than  point  out  in  this 
veiy  cursory  manner  certain  illustrations  of  these  occur- 
rences ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  more  than  direct 
attention  to  these  general  indications  of  either  hereditary 
or  acquired  predisposition  to  scrofula ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
must  not  neglect  to  notice  several  circumstances,  which, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  not  less  valuable  as  prophylactic 
than  as  curative  means.  And  here  let  me  observe  that  if 
the  neglect  of  means  calculated  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  general  health,  and  the  substitution  of  impure  air  and 
unwholesome  food  for  pure  air  and  a  proper  and  nutricious 
diet,  be  capable  of  producing  scrofula  in  a  child  appa^ 
rentiy  not  at  all  predisposed  to  sufier  from  such  a  disease, 
until  the  period  when  these  injurious  agents  were  em- 
ployed, how  salutary  must  be  the  influence  produced  by 
the  adoption  of  proper  protective  measures,  both  in  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  scrofula  and  in  diminishing  the  severity 
of  their  effects  when  such  attacks  take  place  ? 

It  has  been  attempted  to  classify  scrofulous  patients^ 
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and  Beeb  has  indeed  arranged  them  as  correctlj  as 
perhaps  any  one  can  arrange  them  who  is  desirous  of 
redacing  them  all  under  a  few  specific  classes;  but,  as  the 
subjects  of  scrofula  yaiy  much  in  their  external  charac- 
ters, and  as  the  local  symptoms  generally  attending  one 
class  of  scrofulous  patients  sometimes  attend  those  of  a 
contrary  description,  and  (if  we  accept  Beer's  arrange- 
ment) of  a  character  quite  the  opposite  of  that  to  which 
such  local  symptoms  are  (if  we  deem  his  classification 
correct)  peculiar,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  firom  any 
such  arrangement ;  that  is,  if  it  be  intended  to  include 
some  particular  local  symptoms,  and  such  only,  under  any 
giren  description  of  physical  character  and  mental  mani- 
festation. 

We  admit  (and  it  is  highly  important  to  the  correct  and 
scientific  treatment  of  this  disease  to  bear  this  distinction 
in  mind)  that  some  scrofulous  children  possess  much 
mental  activity  at  an  extremely  early  age,  a  precocity  of 
intellect  which  is  characterized  by  quickness  rather  than 
by  power,  and  that  such  individuals  are  endowed  with 
great  susceptibility ;  and  that  they  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  a  thin  and  (as  it  is  phrased)  a  transparent  skin, 
a  finely  tinted  cheek,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes;  and  we 
further  admit,  that  the  scrofulous  sjrmptoms  to  which  they 
are  chiefly  obnoxious  are  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
lungs^  the  development  of  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  tubercular  consumption.  The  other  class  of 
strumous  patients,  and  the  only  other  class  sufficientiy 
numerous  and  generally  known  to  require  particular 
description,  is,  on  the  contrary,  characterized  by  a  dulness 
and  obscurity  of  intellect  Such  children  possess  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  and  a  skin  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
transparency  or  tenuity;  they  have  firequently  a  deep 
difiiised  redness  of  the  cheek,  and  a  harsh,  dry,  husky 
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state  of  the  skin ;  and  the  functions  of  the  body,  like  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  are  performed  in  a  sluggish  and 
torpid  manner.    When  sciofulaus  action  is  excited  in  these 
patients,  they  are  generally  affected  with  chronic  abscesses, 
enlargement  of  the  superficial  absorbent  glands  or  of  the 
bones,  and  thickening  of  the  upper  lip.    But  the  patients 
of  the  first  class  are  also  sometimes  affected  with  one  or  all 
of  these  symptoms ;   some  of  the  most  clearly  marked 
symptoms  of  this  description  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
mtness  have  been  noticed  in  patients  of  the  first  class; 
and  on  the  contrary,  the  dull  torpid  subjects  included  in 
the  second  class  are  sometimes  the  victims  of  phthisis, 
without  ever  having  been  attacked  with  any  external  scro- 
fulous affection.    It  will  be  remarked  that,  between  these 
two  classes  there  are  many  degrees,  and  that  very  many 
children  who  are  the  subjects  of  hereditary  scrofula,  would 
not  be  considered  to  labour  under  such  a  disease  if  judged 
by  their  appearance  alone ;  so  that  all  that  will  be  under- 
derstood  by  this  essay  at  classification,  is,  an  attempt  to 
arrange  merely  those  scrofulous  children  (and  they  con- 
adtute  a  very  considerable  number)  whose  appearance, 
observation  and  experience  prove  to  be  most  generally 
susceptible  of  its  most  destructive  influence. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  body  very  easily  affected 
with  morbid  action  in  scrofulous  individuals  by  agents 
which,  in  persons  not  so  predisposed,  would  be  inadequate 
to  its  production ;  and  I  particularly  allude  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  scrofiilous  ophthalmia  and  strumous  disease 
of  the  lungs;  and  there  are  certain  parts  or  classes  of  parts 
in  the  animal  machine,  very  generally  obnoxious  to  scro- 
fulous action,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eye,  and  of  the  lungs,  the  upper  lip,  absorbent  glands 
and  bones,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing 
in  the  actual  structure  of  these  parts  very  powerfully  dis- 
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posing  fhem  to  suffer  from  stroma  more  than  other  parts; 
and  indeed  we  have  an  ample  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance, quite  unconnected  with  the  nature  of  their  anato- 
mical qualities.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  lungs  is  much  exposed  to  variations  of  temperature 
and  to  the  full  influence  of  any  coldness  of  atmosphere  to 
which  the  body  may  be  exposed ;  the  upper  lip  is  con- 
tinually irritated  by  the  nasal  secretion,  its  surface  is  first 
red  and  tender  firom  the  lodgement  of  the  discharge  fi^m 
the  nose,  and  the  firequent  removal  of  that  discharge  which 
its  proiuseness  renders  necessary,  and  is  thus  placed  in 
circumstances  to  suffer  with  increased  severity  from  the 
cause  which  originated  the  evil ;  the  ends  of  those  bones 
in  which  scroftda  generaUy  takes  place,  are  much  exposed 
to  cold  (I  refer  particularly  to  those  which  are  not  defended 
firom  the  atmosphere  by  much  muscle  or  fat,)  and  to  the 
influence  of  external  agencies;  and  the  superficial  glands 
are  liable  to  have  their  action  interfered  with  by  similar 
causes.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  certain  parts  are 
affected  with  scroftda,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  their  structure,  when  other  circumstances  adequate  to 
decide  the  seat  to  which  the  disease  shall  direct  its  atten- 
tion and  in  which  it  shall  evince  its  action,  can  be  ad- 
duced ;  nor  is  such  language  by  any  means,  correct — ^for  if 
it  were  correct,  all  parts  of  a  similar  structure  should  be 
equally,  or  almost  equally,  obnoxious  to  its  ravages.  If 
certain  parts  of  the  body  were  obnoxious  to  scrofula 
merely  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure, 
why  should  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and 
vag^a  and  the  urethra  obtain  an  almost  invariable  exemp- 
tion firom  scrofulous  disease,  whilst  membranes  of  the  same 
class  in  other  situations  are  firequently  so  diseased  P 

I  have  known  some  children,  who,  after  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  clothing  usually  worn  around  the  nec^ 
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have  been  disposed  to  anrange  the  shirt  collar  so  as  to  ex« 
pose  that  part  reiy  much,  have  become  affected  with 
enlarged  glands,  and  who,  on  this  account  only,  have 
been  considered  stromous;  but  clothing  the  neck,  and 
protecting  the  parts  by  their  usual  and  former  mode  of 
dress,  have  been  sufficient  to  procure  the  removal  of  these 
enlarged  glands  without  any  medical  treatment  whatever. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt,  that  all  parts  aa  regards 
their  structure  merely  are  equally  or  nearly  equally 
obnoxious  to  scrofula,  although  many  circumstances  not 
connected  with  mere  structure,  render  certain  parts  moie 
disposed  to  suffer  from  scrofula  than  others.  It  may  be 
said  if  the  former  part  of  this  statement  were  correct,  the 
subjects  of  scrofula  would  not  merely  have  thick  lips,  and 
enlarged  glands  and  tubercular  lungs,  but  would  in  fact  be 
pretty  universally  scrofulous ;  (that  is,  the  local  indications 
of  scrofula  would,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  be  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  they  are  now  found  to  be)  and  such 
indeed  would  be  the  case  if  the  occurrence  of  disease  of  a 
particular  kind  to  any  important  extent,  in  one  situation, 
did  not  prevent  its  appearance  (I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
general  rule)  in  another,  or  at  least  much  diminish  the 
number  of  local  maladies  consequent  on  the  constitutional 
affection  or  predisposition ;  if  it  did  not,  in  fact,  so  free 
the  constitution  from  its  morbid  imbuements  as  to  render 
any  additional  occurrence  of  local  disease  unnecessary  for 
its  relief.  You  will  remark  the  influence  of  this  law  in 
various  situations  as  applying  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
and  you  will  be  careful  not  to  confound  it  with  another 
important  law  connected  with  the  animal  economy,  and 
so  ably  discussed  by  the  celebrated  Hunteb,  I  mean  the 
diHnclinatum  of  the  constitution  to  accept  of  two  specific 
diseased  actions  at  the  same  time,  which  he  illustrated  by 
mentioning  the   suspension  of  the  progress  of  one  kind 
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oF  eniptiire  fever  (small  pox)  during  the  existence  of  ano- 
ther (measles) ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  former  malady, 
on  the  decline  or  removal  of  that  disease  which  had  first 
taken  possession  of  the  system.* 

I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  my  position  in  reference 
to  the  repugnance  of  the  constitution  to  permit  the  local 
evidence  of  a  constitutional  disease  to  exist  to  a  very,  and 
almost  equally  great  extent,  in  two  situations,  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  observing,  however,  that  these  illustrations 
are  not  intended  as  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  constitution's  capacity  to  permit  the  existence 
of  two  dissimilar  diseases  at  the  same  time ;  nor  of  the 
capacity  of  any  given  part  to  be  the  seat  of  two  dissimilar 
diseases  at  any  one  period ;  nor  shall  I,  on  the  present 
occasion,  prolong  my  remarks  by  discussing  the  subject  of 
modified  disease,  so  well  illustrated  by  the  changes  ef- 
fected in  small  pox  by  vaccination,  when  it  appears  soon 
after  vaccine  inoculation ;  and  by  changes  wrought  on  the 
appearance  and  symptoms  of  disease  by  medicines,  of 
which  modification  of  disease  the  altered  characters  of  a 
syphilitic  sore  by  the  use  of  mercury,  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample. But  to  return  : — ^if  a  person  undergo  amputation 
of  the  leg  for  fungus  hcematodes  of  that  part,  that  disease 
will,  not  infrequently,  re-appear  in  a  more  destructive  form 
in  some  other  situation ;  if  a  cancerous  breast  be  extirpated, 
cancer  in  some  other  situation  in  which  it  was  either  not 
at  all  existent  previously,  or  existent  merely  in  a  latent 
form,  will  very  often  be  detected  soon  after  the  operation ; 
if  an  eye  affected  with  melanosis  be  removed,  melanoid 
degeneration  of  some  other  part,  will  in  some  instances 
speedily  supervene.  However  these  observations  have 
little  to  do  with  the  question  concerning  the  local  and  con- 

*  A  TrmiUe  on  the  Bloody  kc.    By  John  Hunter,  p.  5,  et  seq. 
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BtUutional  nature  of  these  diseases  at  their  commencement; 
for  it  would  be  inadmissible,  as  decisive  evidence  on  either 
side,  to  assert,  that  because  a  diseased  part  had  been 
removed  after  it  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  sys- 
tem had  deposited  the  morbid  materials  with  which  it  had 
been  imbued  in  some  other  situation,  soon  after  such 
removal  by  a  surgical  operation,  that  such  disease  was 
in  the  first  instance  a  constitutional  malady. 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  facts  that  there  ex- 
isted a  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  constitution,  to  deposit 
certain  morbid  materials,  and  that  when  once  it  had  selected 
some  situation  for  this  purpose,  the  deposition  of  such  morbid 
materials  was  confined  to  that  part,  but  on  the  removal  of 
that  part,  or  on  the  increased  contamination  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  selected  some  other  situation  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  its  morbid  operations  or  products.  Hence  may  be 
perceived  a  wide  field  of  interesting  pathological  inquiiy, 
as  regards  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  render 
the  removal  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  malignant  disease, 
when  not  of  an  extensive  nature,  attended  by  a  permanently 
successftil  result 

The  parts  of  the  eye  most  commonly  affected  in  strumous 
individuals  are,  the  conjunctiva — the  cornea — ^the  mem- 
bane  of  the  aqueous  humor — ^the  iris — ^and  the  retina* 
The  affection  of  all  these  parts  except  the  retina,  is  cha- 
racterized by  symptoms  which  clearly  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  inflammation,  but  the  latter  would  appear  to  be 
merely  a  sympathetic  affection,  unattended  by  any  (pro- 
perly infeired)  alteration  in  its  condition  of  vascularity,  or 
any  change  in  its  organization  ;*  for,  it  will  often  happen^ 

*  Baron  Duputtren  takes  a  totally  different  view  of  the  subject, 
and  appears  to  consider  the  pbotopuobia  aasociated  with  strumoos 
ophthaunia,  a  symptom  of  an  actual  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
retina,  rather  than  a  condition  of  symnathetio  irritability  on  the  part 
of  that  delicate  texture.    He  says,  **  inflammation  of  the  retinay  which 
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that  the  retina  of  an  eje  will  be  so  extremely  susceptible 
of  the  stimulus  of  light  during  the  middle  part  of  a  clear 
day,  that  the  little  patient  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  to  protect  it  from  its  influence ;  but,  in  the  even- 
ing, or  as  soon  as  twilight  commences,  the  eyes  will 
appear  to  be  unaffected  with  disease,  and  the  child  will 
play  about  as  freely  as  his  companions.  If  such  a  child 
be  taken  from  a  dark  room  into  a  well-lighted  apartment, 
he  will  be  quite  unable  to  keep  the  eye-lids  open  for  an 
instant,  but  if  he  be  then  conducted  back  to  the  darkened 
room,  he  will  open  them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  free- 
dom ;  thus  proving  most  clearly,  (with  all  due  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  the  contrasted  stitnulus  on  the  retina  of 
the  healthy  eye)  that  although  the  susceptibitity  of  the 
retina  to  the  stimulus  of  light  be  much  increased,  there  is 
no  positive  or  permanent  change  in  its  state  of  vascularity, 
nor  any  alteration  whatever  in  its  structure.  1  have 
examined  the  eyes  of  children  who  have  died  from  the  su- 
pervention of  acute  disease  upon  an  attack  of  strumous 
ophthalmia,  which  had  not  been  beneficially  influenced  by 
a  long  course  of  treatment,  but  which  had,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case,  been  relieved  though  not  entirely  remo- 
ved by  the  new  disease,  so  that  the  patienf  s  vision  was 
much  improved  prior  to  dissolution  by  the  diminished  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  retina ;  but,  in  no  instance,  have  I  de- 

rerj  frequently  attacks  scrofulous  children,  and  is  characterized  by 
horror  m  Hght,  may  no  doubt  be  treated  by  bleeding,  leeches;  pur- 
l^atives,  setons,  &c. ;  but  experience  has  too  often  convinced  me  ot  the 
msuffidexicY  of  these  means,  and  has  consequently  led  me  to  seek  for 
others.  That  which  during  ten  years  has  succeeded  best,  is  the^ 
internal  use  of  the  powder  and  extract  of  belladonna."  I  shall  only  re- 
mark upon  this  statement  of  the  distinguished  Baron,  that  he  appears 
to  have  termed  that  reHnsfti ,  which  is  usuaUy  designated  photophobia^ 
and  that  he  has  separated  for  distinct  consideration  as  an  acute  disease, 
a  mere  symptom  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  affection. 

1  msy  hererediork  that  Professou  Koreff  assmes  me  he  has  wit- 
nessed the  most  surprising  benefit  in  the  photophobia  tcrofulosoj  from 
the  fntttmia  administration  of  belladonna. 
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tected  any  scrofulous  degeneration  of  the  retina,  or  any 
alteration  which  justified  a  supposition  that  it  had  under* 
gone  any  organic  change. 

It  was  said  at  an  early  part  of  these  remarks  that  the 
upper  lip  is  frequently  much  enlarged  in  a  certain  class  of 
scrofulous  patients,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  enlargement,  which  does  not,  at  least  in  my 
opinion,  at  all  depend  on  any  peculiarity  of  structure,  bat 
on  various  sources  of  irritation,  the  nature  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  some  other 
writers  are  of  a  far  difierent  opinion,  they  say  that  the  up- 
per  lip  is  thickened  in  common  with  other  parts  at  a 
glandular  structure.  Now,  language  such  as  this,  besides 
containing  an  error  with  regard  to  fact,  is  most  indefinite 
in  its  signification,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  much 
confusion  and  misccxnceplioD.  You  are  accustomed  tD< 
hear  of  glandular  swellings,  and  glandular  enlargements^ 
and  you  quite  correctly  believe  such  language  to  imply  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  one  or  more  glands,  but  if,  according 
to  the  same  rule,  you  were  to  consider  the  term  glandular 
structure  as  synonymous  with  the  structure  of  a  gland,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  you  would  misinterpret  the  meaning 
of  Mr»  Lawrence  and  others^  when  they  assert  that 
scrofula  has  a  tendency  to  attack  glandular  structures^ 
such  as  the  lip ;  for,  they  do  not  mean  to  say  that  part  is 
actually  a  gland,  but  merely,  it  is  presumed,  to  allude  to 
the  firmness,  compactness,  and  densify  of  its  structure* 
But  even  admitting  that  the  upper  lip  were  correctly 
designated  '^  a  glandular  structure,''  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  enlargement  and  thickening  it  firequently 
undergoes  in  scrofulous  patients,  occurs  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  that  structure,  or  indeed  on  any 
mere  peculiarity  of  its  organization;  on  the  contrary, 
there  exists  abundant  proof  that  this  is  not  the  case^  and 
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that,  that  event  is  dependent  on  circumstances  uncon« 
nected  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lip.  The 
lower  lip,  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  mouth 
and  neck  of  the  uterus,  are  all  of  them  of  a  dense  and  com- 

* 

pact,  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  of  a  ^'  glandular  structure,^ 
yet  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  enlargement 
in  strumous  individuals,  as  the  upper  lip,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  upper  lid  had  been  thickened 
and  increased  in  firmness,  merely  in  consequence  of  its 
struciuref  without  reference  to  situation  and  other  causes 
which  I  have  previously  considered  to  yield  an  adequate 
explanation  of  this  occurrence.  Identity  of  disease  should 
be  associated  with  identic  of  structure,  if  morbid  action 
selected  the  seat  of  its  operations  merely  in  consequence 
of  the  particular  texture  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurred ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  a  child  of  a  strumous  habit,  which 
diseased  habit  had  a  tendency  to  evince  its  existence  by 
the  production  of  some  local  phenomena  in  parts  of  a  cer- 
tain structure,  it  ought,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  to  attack  each  part  possessing  such  structure  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case  as  respects  the 
local  indications  of  scrofula,  the  opinion  which  represents 
the  disease  of  a  part,  as  occurring  in  that  particular 
situation  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  that  part,  must,  at  least  as  regards  scrofida,  be 
incorrect 

Scrofulous  ophthalmia,  like  other  affections  of  a  stru- 
mous nature,  very  rarely  appears  for  the  first  time  after 
adult  age.  Although  the  scrofulous  maladies  of  the  eye 
are  somewhat  numerous,  and  very  firequently  witnessed,, 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  limited,  (with  respect  to  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance)  to  children.* 

*^l  think  T  have  most  commonly  seen  stnunooB  ophthalmia  in  chil- 
dren  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  year.''    Welbakk^s Edition  of  Frici^. 
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Haying  made  these  pieliminaiy  remarks,  I  shall  proceed 
to  discuss  the 

Generad  characien  of  strumous  ophihatmia. — Stnimous 
ophthalmia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  occurring 
in  scrofulous  subjects  and  is  modified  in  its  characters  hj 
the  strumous  condition  of  the  constitution.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  slightuess  of  the  pain  and  redness,  great 
intolerance  of  light,  profuse  lachrjmation,  spasmodic 
twitching  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids 
and  face,  whenever  the  eyes  are  exposed  even  to  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  light,  and  by  the  great  length,  thickness, 
number,  arrangement,  and  peculiar  curvature  of  the  eye- 
lashes. This  is  indeed  a  very  general  and  brief  description 
of  the  more  common  symptoms  and  characters  of  scro- 
fulous ophthalmia,  but  there  are  many  other  circumstances, 
claiming  attention  which  will  be  mentioned  when  we 
enter  upon  the  details  of  our  subject 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  which  it  will  be  right  to 
mention  here  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  interruption  to 
the  regular  history  of  the  disease,  and  the  description  of  its 
symptoms.  Strumous  ophthalmia  rarely  attacks  each  eye 
with  equal  severity  at  the  same  time,  although  it  often 
happens  that  both  eyes  are  affected  at  the  same  period, 
the  one  slightly,  the  other  more  severely ;  but,  as  soon  as 

p.  29.  *'  II  est  Bar  oe  point  une  circonstanoe  digne  de  xemaiqtie ; 
c*est  que  la  diathese  scrofuleiise  disparoit  assez  souyent  d'elle  meme 
dans  les  enfana  lorsqu'ik  entrent  dans  Pige  de  la  puberte,  et  loxsque 
tout  le  corps  se  dereloppe.  Si  oet  heieux  changement  azrire  dans 
ceux  qui  sont  affectes  d  ophthalmie  chronique^  on  observe,  comme  cela 
m'est  <juel<|aefoifl  anire,  que  cette  maladie  dispar6it  ausai  spontane- 
ment  a  Tepooue  indiquee  avec  la  diathese  generale."  Leveill^'s 
translation  of  Scarpa.  Tom.  1.  p.  258.  "  When  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  eves  occur  in  children^  or  oefore  the  age  of  puberty,  the  change 
which  the  system  undergoes  at  that  remanukble  perioa,  £requenuj 
checks  and  sometunes  removes  them  altogether."  Edbi onston.  p.  141 . 
*'  Strumous  ophthalmia  is  seldom  seen  fOter  puberty ;  but  other  forma 
(^ophthalmic  inflammation  are  often  found  more  obstinate  in  persons 
ofsnofulousooaBtitutioB^*'    Lawrence,  p.  244. 
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that  organ  wliich  wa&  in  the  first  instance  severely  affected, 
is  nearly  restored,  the  other  eye  becomes  worse,  and  in 
this  way  they  alternately  recover  and  relapse.  We  very 
rarely  indeed  see  both  eyes  equally  affected  with  strumous 
ophthalmia  at  the  same  time. 

Bedne88. — ^The  redness  in  strumous  ophthalmia  is  gene- 
rally very  partial  and  vexy  shght ;  sometimes  there  will  be 
merely  a  few  enlarged  conjunctival  veasels,  passing  nearly 
in  a  parallel  direction,  with  regard  to  each  other,  towards 
the  cornea,  and  terminating  in  a  minute  phlyctenula  or  a 
small  pustule,  occasionally  these  phlyctenular  or  small 
pustules  form  upon  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
at  some  distance  from  the  cornea ;  sometimes  these  vessels 
sjwead  upon  the  cornea  itself,  rendering  that  part  of  its 
circumference  upon  which  they  pass,  slightly  vascular,  and 
not  infrequently  terminating  at  the  margin  of  a  small  pus- 
tule, which  may  or  may  not  degenerate  into  an  extensive 
ulcer,  but  which  always  leaves  behind  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  an  opacity  of  a  variable  size  and  density. 
The  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva  will  not  be  equally  dif- 
fused, nor,  in  short,  will  there  be,  in  many  instances,  even 
where  the  intolerance  of  light  is  peculiarly  distressing, 
any  veiy  great  amount  of  conjunctival  redness ;  one  or  two 
much  enlarged  trunks,  or  a  pencil  or  fasciculus  of  smaller 
vessels,  is  however,  very  frequently  noticed.  If  you  evert 
the  lids  and  examine  the  condition  of  their  mucous  sur- 
face, it  will  be  found  to  be  much  redder  than  the  sclerotic 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  I  think  not  more  so  in  pro- 
portion to  their  relative  degree  of  vascularity  in  a  healthy 
state  of  those  parts ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  naturally  less  pale 
and  more  vascular  than  its  sclerotic  division.  In  the  ad* 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease  you  will  find  the  vascularity 
increased,  and  in  very  severe  and  procrastinated  cases| 
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llie  inflammation  will  extend  to  the  sclerotica,  the  cornea, 
and  the  iris ;  but  still  you  will  not,  on  any  occasion,  notice 
that  extreme  and  equally  diffused  vascularity  of  the  con- 
junctiva, which  will  be  met  with  m  many  other  forms  of 
inflammation,  in  which,  as  in  the  instance  brfore  us,  that 
membrane  is  chiefly  and  primarily  implicated.  The  symp- 
tom we  are  now  considering,  as  well  as  the  characters  of 
the  disease  in  general,  will,  of  course,  become  materially 
changed  when  the  inflammation  extends  to  other  parts, 
but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  up  the  consideration  of 
those  changes  on  the  present .  occasion,  as  they  will  be 
more  conveniently  discussed,  when  we  speak  of*  strumous 
comeitis,  and  strumous  iritis. 

Pain. — ^You  are  aware  that  scrofulous  productions — scro* 
fiilous  diseases — are  not  generally  attended  with  any  con- 
siderable  degree  of  pain ;  they  are  commonly  slow  in  their 
progress  and  development,  and  obstinate  in  duration,  but 
by  no  means  accompanied  with  much  pain ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  strumous  conjunctivitis  as  regards  the  sen- 
sation of  pain ;  for,  when  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  takes  place,  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
any  other  pain  than  such  as  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  upon  the  retina.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  slight  amount 
of  actual. inflammation  which  is  present,  and  that  a  texture 
so  loose  and  distensible  as  the  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of 
that  inflammation — a  texture  which  has  the  power  of  ad- 
mitting not  merely  considerable  distention  of  its  vessels 
when  enlarged  under  the  influence  of  inflammatory  excite- 
ment, without  sustaining  or  producing  much  pressure,  but 
which  admits  of  that  amount  of  effusion,  by  which  the  dis- 
tention of  the  blood  vessels  is  diminished,  and  the  quantity 
of  their  contents  lessened.  It  has  been  explained  that  the 
retina  is  in  a  highly  susceptible  condition  in  this  disease, 
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and  this  state  of  increased  sensibility  is  a  derangement 
not  dependant  on  any  variation  in  its  grade  of  vasculariiy, 
or  upon  any  ostensible  change  in  its  organization,  inas- 
much as  when  all  bright  light  is  removed,  as  in  the  even- 
ing, and  particularly  during  twilight,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  disorder  or  disease  of  the  retina  present.  If,  at 
this  time,  you  were  to  see  a  child  suffering  from  scrofulous 
ophthidmia,  whom  a  few  hours  before  you  had  visited,  you 
would,  if  not  familiar  with  the  fact  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding,  be  surprised  to  observe  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  his  vision,  or  rather  in  his 
capacity  to  face  the  light  You  had  left  him  probably 
with  his  eye-lids  very  firmly  closed,  his  back  turhed 
towards  the  light,  and  with  his  hand  pressed  upon  his 
eyes,  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  darkest  apartment  to 
which  he  could  gain  admittance,  but  you  now  find  him 
playing  cheerfully  about,  with  his  eyo-Iids  freely  open, 
and  exhibiting  no  marks,  no  indications  of  ophthalmic 
disease.  At  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
you  will  not  always  be  able  to  select  your  patient  from  his 
companions,  if  your  means  of  recognition  alone  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  eyes.  This  then,  is  one  very  important 
means  of  distinguishing  this  form  of  disease,  and  leads  me 
to  point  out  certain  changes  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  the  character 
of  the  countenance,  induced  by  tlie  patient's  attempts  to 
protect  the  too  susceptible  retina  firom  that  stimulus  it  is 
so  little  competent  to  sustain. 

The  orbicularis  muscles  being  frequently  engaged  in 
powerful  contractions  to  close  the  eye-lids,  and  the  cor- 
rugator  muscles  to  draw  down  the  eye-brows,  acquire  a 
very  considerable  thickness,  magnitude,  and  strength,  and 
when  both  of  them  are  vigorously  acting  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  sever  the  lids,  not  only  oppose  great  resistance 

2k 
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to  your  efforts,  but  yield  an  appearance,  which,  combined 
with  other  efforts  on  the  part  of  other  muscles,  is  strongly 
and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  strumous  affection  of 
the  eye.  The  eye-lids  resemble  a  thick  convex  body  ex- 
ternally; the  eye*brows  are  much  depressed,  and  the 
tegument  between  them  is  puckered  into  perpendicular 
rolls  or  conrex  ridges ;  the  alse  of  the  nose  are  elevated ; 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  raised ;  and  the  cheeks  are  drawn 
upwards  so  as  to  approach  the  eye-brows.  The  effect  of 
this  violent  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye>lids  and  the 
face,  produces  a  veiy  peculiar  appearance,  and  su<^  as, 
when  once  witnessed,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  foigotlen. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  action  of  these  muscles,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  interrupted,  and  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood, 
particularly  impeded,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  face 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  presents  a  flushed  and  turgid 
appearance,  and  the  veins  are  found  to  be  much  enlarged 
and  distended ;  and  I  may  at  the  same  time  direct  atten* 
lion  to  the  quivering  state  of  the  lids  and  adjacent  parts ; 
an  effect  which  is  clearly  referrible  to  the  strong  and  per- 
severing contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  untired  muscles 
of  a  healthy  individual  act  firmly  and  steadily,  but  various 
causes,  and  among  others  violent  and  prolonged  action, 
render  their  motions  and  their  action  unsteady  and  quiver- 
ing. If  only  one  eye  be  much  affected,  the  distortion  vnll 
be  confined  to  that  side  of  the  face ;  the  nose  and  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  will  be  drawn  towards  the  eye  for  a 
certain  period  pretty  much  as  in  many  persons  after  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  which  has  produced  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  the  face.  The  muscular  thickening  and  enlarge- 
ment so  induced,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  disease 
has  been  removed,  but  eventually  subsides  without  leaving 
behind  any  personal  deformity. 
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Tbe  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  muscles  of  the 
eye>ball  acre  often  affected  with  spasms,  and  occasion  great 
sufferings  frequently  obliging  the  patient  to  cry  out  with 
extreme  agony. 

You  will^  as  I  have  before  remarked,  notice  a  quivering 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  when  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  face  the  light,  or  after  the  eyes  hare  been  examined ; 
the  muscle  quivers  and  shakes  frorn^  extreme  irritability, 
and  does  not  act  with  a  proper  degree  of  steadiness  and 
equality;  so  that  tbe  little  patient  always  resists  aik  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  eye,  con* 
sciousof  the  suffering  to  which  he  will  be  exposed  for 
some  time  afterwards,  owing  to  the  partial  and  spasmodic 
action  of  this  muscle  (blepharospasmus.) 

When  the  eye  of  a  strumous  patient  is  exposed  to  the 
light  it  will  generally  induce  sneezing,  and  this  is  variously 
accounted  for;  and,  1.  by  the  irritation  of  the  schneideriaa 
membrane  occasioned  by  the  pungent  and  scalding  tears, 
which  at  such  t^ne  pass  down  the  nose  in  increased  quan« 
tity ;  2.  by  the  connexion  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair  with  that  branch  from 
the  third  which  assists  to  form  the  lenticular  gangHon; 
and,  in  other  modes,  which  have  been  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  views  of  the  expositor. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  worthy  remark, 
another  provision  against  the  admission  of  too  much  light 
to  ibe  susceptible  retina ;  I  allude  to  the  increased  number, 
thickness,  and  length  of  the  eye-lashes.  When  we  examine 
the  eyes  of  children  suffering  from  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  we 
generally  find,  particularly  if  they  have  been  affected  a  long 
time  or  on  former  occasions,  tliat  the  eye-lashes  are  very 
long,  very  thick,  extremely  numerous,  and  set  in  dopble 
or  treble  rows,  so  that  they  form  a  shade  which  greatly 
obstructs  the  glare  of  light,  and  altogether  excludes  its 
more  oblique  and  perpendicular  rays. 
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Pustule  of  Hie  conjunctiva.  Pustule^  opacityy  and 
ulcer  of  tlie  cornea. — ^There  are  some  writers  on  diseases 
of  the  eye  who  appear  to  think  that  pustules  or  phlyctenulie 
are  an  invariable  attendant  on  strumous  ophthalmia,  and 
that  so  striking  a  character  of  the  disease  must  necessarily 
enter  into  its  definition,  but,  as  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  increased  vascularity, 
cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  veiy  little  redder  than 
in  its  natural  state,  and  is  not  the  seat  of  any.phlycienala 
or  pustule  whatever,  and  in  which  the  chief  evidence  of 
disease  consists  in  an  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  we  can- 
not accede  to  this  opinion  to  the  full  extent ;  although,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  form  of  conjuncdval  in- 
flammation, with  the  exception  of  that  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  existence  of  pustules,  in  which  they  so  fre- 
quently occur ;  still,  however,  as  they  form  no  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  as  pustules  may  take  place  in  other 
forms  of  conjunctivitis,  and  as  strumous  ophthalmia  may 
take  place  without  being  attended  with  pustules,  we  are 
unwilling  to  consider  this  symptom  as  otherwise  than  a 
frequent  accompaniment.  There  are  several  kinds  of  pus- 
tules, but  having  alluded  to  them  in  the  preceding  section^ 
I  shall  not  refer  to  them  now  except  to  point  out  one  dis- 
tinction, a  distinction  of  some  importance  inasmuch  as  it 
relates  to  the  characters  peculiar  to  a  phlyctenula  and  a 
pustule.  The  phlyctenula  is  a  small  white  prominence, 
the  cavity  of  which  contains  a  thin  whitish  liquid, 
resembling  dirty  serum  ;^  the  pustule  is  much  larger  than 
the  phlyctenula  and  is  filled  with  pus,  or  a  fluid  possessing 
purulent  qualities.  The  former  are  always  of  a  small  size, 
the  latter  vary  in  their  magnitude,  and  it  has  been  said 

•  « Album  oculi  vnicidu  obsidetor,  quas  phlyclefUB  dicuntur  quibus 
mptis  uloentio  sequitor."  Pavli  Barbette.  Opera  rnnrna.  Genew, 
1683.  In  scrofulous  subjects  who  aie  lively  and  of  in^at  sensibility, 
waiery  vetidei,  pMyctmuliB,  take  place.  Monteatu's  translation  of 
Wbll£R*8  Manual j  vol.  11.  p.  267. 
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that  they  (pustules)  exist  iu  patients  of  the  second  clasS| 
(the  dull,  dark-haired,  coarsely  formed  subjects  we  formerly 
noticed)  in  conjunction  with  strumous  ophthalmia ;  whilst 
the  former,  (phlyctenulas)  are  present  in  the  ophthalmia 
of  patients  of  the  first  class,  those,  I  mean,  whose  cutane- 
nous  texture  is  thin  and  delicate,  whose  hair  is  light,  whose 
eyes  are  blue,  and  whose  physical  system  is  extremely 
irritable  and  susceptible ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  tibat 
in  this  last  class  of  patients  the  disease  is  more  obstinate. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ophthalmia  of  such  children  is 
less   easily  reliered  or  cured,  and  that  phlyctenulae  are 
generally  present ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  the 
pustules  in  the  former  instance  (for  we  have  already  ex- 
plained that  pustules  not  phlyctenule  generally  accom- 
pany the  ophthalmia  of  scrofulous  patients  of  tlie  second 
class,  whose  dull  inactive  state  of  system  we  also  pointed 
out)  are  capable  of  relieving  the  disease.    We  know  that 
in  eiysipelas  when  the  skin  is  much  blistered,  when  bulls 
of  a  large  size  and  in  great  numbers,  are  present,  there  is 
much  less  destruction  of  skin,  than  in  those  cases  where 
the  inflammation  being  equally  great,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same,  they  do  not  appear  at  all,  or 
only  a  few  of  them  of  a  small  size ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
matter  worthy  consideration,  how  far  the  pustules  in  stru- 
mous ophthalmia  are  capable  of  relieving  that  great  degree 
of  iniolerantia  lucis  with  which  it  is  invariably  attended. 
Tliis  opinion  receives  considerable  support  from  many 
facts  which  I  shall  very  briefly  mention.     Fhlyctenuls 
generally  occur  in  strumous  patients  of  the  first  class,  in 
whom  the  disease  is  extremely  obstinate,  and  the  intole- 
rance of  light  painfully  distressing,  whilst  pustules  more 
commonly  take  place  in  strumous  patients  of  the  second 
class,  in  whom  the  disease  is  less  obstinate,  less  prone  to 
relapse,  and  is  attended  with  much   less  intolerance  of 
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light  than  in  the  fonner  case.  These  last  are  the  subjecls 
whose  constitution  appears  to  derive  so  much  relief  fiom 
the  formation  of  strumous  abscesses,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  formation  of  pustules  in  strumous  ophthalmia, 
affords  the  same  relief  to  the  conjunctiya  and  to  the  retina^ 
as  the  occurrence  of  the  strumous  abscess  affinrds  to  the 
constitution.  Such  is  the  general  rule  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  phlyctennls  aiid  pustules  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  enabled  me  to  determine ;  liable,  however,  to 
many  exceptions,  so  that  the  contrary  to  what  has  been 
now  stated  will  sometimes  be  found  to  occur,  that  is, 
phlyctenule  will  accompany  the  strumous  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  patients  of  the  second  class,  and  pustules, 
that  of  the  first 

Pustules  or  phlyctenuls  occur  in  Tarious  situatums, 
sometimes  upon  the  cornea,  occasionally  upon  the  scle- 
rotic portion  of  the  cqnjunctiTa,  but  more  commonly  at 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  they  are  almost 
always  attended  by  a  pencil  of  veasels,  at  the  point  or  ter- 
mination of  which  they  form,  for  you  will  ui^rstand  that 
the  vessels  with  which  the  pustule  m  conaected,  appa- 
rently terminate  at  its  margin,  and  do  not  extend  beyond 
it  My  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  this  has  beoi  for- 
merly explained;  I  have  supposed  that  this  occuirenee 
may  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  decided  impedi- 
ment offered  to  the  enlargMnent  of  the  blood  vessels,  and 
to  the  transmission  of  their  contents,  by  the  gradually 
increased  intimacy  of  adhesion  subsisting  between  the 
coi^unctiva  and  sclerotica  as  they  approach  the  cornea ; 
and  this  view  of  the  subject  affords  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  their  frequent  formation,  where  the  intimacy 
of  connexion  after  having  been  gradually  increasing,  be- 
comes suddenly  and  almost  inseparably  close  and  firm — 
that  is,  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea.    StiU 
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I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  the  mucous  membrane 
in  this  situation  may  become  affected  with  aphths  or  pus- 
tules or  phlyctenules  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  such, 
as  those  which  determine  the  same  occurrence  in  mucous 
membrane  in  any  other  part 

When  a  phlyctenula  forms  upon  the  cornea  it  leaves 
behind  a  small  circumscribed  nebula,  which  soon  dis- 
^>pears ;  but,  when  a  pustule  forms,  it  leads  to  a  more 
dense,  extensive  and  diurable  opacity,  and  it  may  even 
proceed  to  ulceration,  and,  if  unchecked,  it  may  penetrate 
through  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  producing 
the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  prolapse  of  the 
iris.  This  can  only  happen  in  much  neglected  cases,  in 
those  instances  where  the  disease'  has  been  iqudiciously 
treated,  or  where  its  obstinacy  and  severity  have  been 
much  greater  than  usual  from  constitutional  causes.  And 
here  let  me  remark  that  when  the  layers  of  the  cornea  are 
completdy  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  ulceration  has 
reached  its  serous  lining,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor  at  that  part,  will,  for  a  time,  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  contents  of  the  globe,  and  project  with  a  portion  of  the 
iris  through  the  ulcerated  aperture  in  the  form  of  a  minute 
black  point,  which  has  been  called  rnifocephalan^  (instar 
capitis  muscffi)  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
common  fly,*  but,  eventually  it  becomes  weakened,  partly 
by  the  tension  occarioned  by  the  pressure  fiom  behind, 
and  partly  by  the  absorption  of  that  portion  of  its  base 

*I  have  seen  this  appeannoe  rexj  closely  imitated  by  a  small 
annular  opacity  situated  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  When  the 
mmil  is  so  Httle  dilated  that  the  clear  part  of  the  oorsea  only  is  situated 
Defore  it,  and  apart  of  the  maigin  of  the  qpacttr  is  nlaoed  in  front  of  the 
iris,  it  may  be  oifficolt,  on  distant  and  superficial  ezanunalion,  to  say 
whether  the  appearance  notioed  is  occasioned  by  the  adherion  of  the 
iris  to  the  comeay  or  b^  the  existence  of  an  annular  opacity  of  that 
tunic — a  small  narrow  circle  of  opaque  substance  baring  a  clear  portion 
of  cornea  in  its  centre. 
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which  is  forced  against  the  edge  of  the  tdcer,  until  it 
is  ruptured,  and  permits  the  free  discharge  of  the  aque- 
ous humor.  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  may  occur  in  con- 
junction with  strumous  ophthalmia,  without  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  pustule ;  ulcerative  absorption  may  take  place 
in  the  cornea  without  being  preceded  by  any  evident 
degree  of  opacity,  or  without  the  formation  of  a  pustule. 
An  ulcer  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  may  be 
called  the  primitive  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  those  forms 
of  ulcer  which  are  ccmsequent  on  the  previous  existence 
of  a  pustule,  may  be  termed  the  secondary  or  consecutive 
ulcer  of  the  cornea. 

Lachrymatian. — I  have  mentioned  that  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  examine  an  eye  affected  with  strumous  oph- 
thalmia, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  inflammation  has  proceeded, 
the  muscles  of  the  eye-lids  and  surrounding  parts  will 
powerfully  contract  and  resist  the  efforts  at  examination, 
and  there  will  be  a  profuse  discharge  of  hot,  or,  as  they 
are  familiarly  termed,  scalding  tears.  It  is  right  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  kind  of  alteration  these  tears  have 
undergone?  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from  the 
ordinary  and  healthy  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  gland? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  abundant  secretion ;  and  what 
is  the  object  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  ?  It  has  been 
presumed  that  the  secretion  from  the  lachrymal  gland  of  a 
child  affected  with  strumous  ophthalmia  differs  from  that 
of  a  person  in  whom  no  such  disease  exists,  because  it 
has  acquired  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  irritates  the 
parts  upon  which  it  passes ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the 
extreme  irritability  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of 
such  patients,  and  also  on  their  morbid  sensibility,  we  at 
once  discover  some  explanation  of  both  these  circum- 
stances, without  deeming  it  necessary  to  believe  that  any 
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material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion.      It  is  true  that  the  tears, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  of  ft  higher  temperature 
than  tears  in  general,  tears  secreted  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances,  and  so  indeed  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
secretions    of  other  parts   when  made  with  increased 
rapidity,  but  the  real  increase  of  temperature  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  patients  will  represent;   the  morbid 
state  of  their  sensibility  furnishes  a  very  defective  iher* 
momeirical  guide.     Although  slightly  varying  the  tem- 
perature of  secreted  fluids  does  not  necessarily  or  usually 
alter  their  chemical  composition,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  from  facts  based  on  information  derived  from  che- 
mical analysis,  that  the  secretion  in  question  is  essentially 
the  same  as  respects  its  chemical  qualities  as  that  secreted 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  but  such  is  my  conviction,  a 
conviction  founded  not  merely  on   analogical  reasoning, 
but  because  the  effects  usually  cited  in  proof  of  thi&  sup« 
posed  change,  are  satisfactorily  explained  on  other  grounds^ 
and  on  more  certain  data.    We  must,  therefore,  ch^fiy 
refer  the  irritation  and  excoriation  they  produce,  to  the 
increased  susceptibility  of  the  constitution,  and  the  irri- 
tability of  the  parts  upon  which  they  flow.    If  you  consult 
books  upon  this  subject  you  will  find  that  this  increased 
lachrymal  secretion  is  attributed  to  sympathy,  to  pressure, 
to  the  anatomical  connexion  of  parts,  and  to  many  other 
causes  of  a  less  satisfactory  nature,  and  you  will  also  find 
it  stated  that  it  is  intended  to  relieve  the  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  eye,  and  to  diminish  the  susceptibility  of 
the  retina  to  the  stimulus  of  light    The  various  parts  of 
the  eye  intimately  sympathize  with  each  other  as  is  well 
known ;  if,  for  instance,  a  little  dust  or  other  minute  sub- 
stance adhere  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
lids,  the  eye  instantly  becomes  acutely  sensible  to  light ; 
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if  the  iris  is.  inflamed,  the  same  effect  generally  takes  place, 
proving  most  unequivocally  the  intimate  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  conjmictiva  and  the  retina,  and  that  sub* 
sisting  between  the  latter  structure  and  the  iris ;  and  in 
the  inflammation  under  consideration,  the  retina  is  acutely 
MRsible  to  light — a  sensibility  which  we  have  explained 
on  the  principle  of  sympathy.  Now,  as  we  know  of  very 
few  cases  in  which  the  eye  is  extremely  intolerant  of  light, 
unattended  by  an  increased  flow  of  tears,  it  has  been  cou^ 
jectured  that  the  lachiymal  ^land  especially  sympathizes 
with  the  retina,  under  the  circumstances  I  am  now  pre> 
suming  to  exist,  and  that,  on  this  sympathy  depends  its 
augmented  secretion  in  strumous  ophthalmia ;  but  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  same  instances  in  which,  with  a 
highly  susceptible  state  of  the  retina  and  great  intolerance 
of  light,  (here  is  no  increase — ^no  material  increase — of 
lachrymal  secretion,  it  is  proper  to  search  after  an  ex- 
planation of  this  occurrence  which  will  not  be  exposed  to 
this  important  objection.  In  those  cases  where  with  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  light,  there  is  no  augmentation 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  the  eye  is  as  usual  subjected  to 
pressure  by  the  augmented  action  of  its  muscles  and 
those  of  the  lids,  and  if  the  increase  of  lachiymal  secretion 
which  takes  place  in  strumous  ophthalnua  depended  alone 
on  pressure,  it  ought  to  occur  in  every  case  of  ophthalmic 
disease  in  which  pressure  is  proved  to  exist ;  this  therefore 
is  also  an  objectionable  explanation.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  how  far  pressure  upon  the  lachrymal  gland  is 
capable  of  exciting  it  to  augmented  action,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  this  pressure  could  take  place  under  the 
equable  action  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular  apparatus  of 
the  eye-ball,  and  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  for,  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe  would  compress  it  in  all 
directions  in  which  the  obicularis  muscles  of  the  lids  did 
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not  so  compress  it,  and  the  combined  influence  of  this 
general  compression  would  not  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to. 
increase  its  magnitude,  nor  would  tho  swelling  of  the 
muscles  in  the  act  of  contraction  occur  in  any  situation  so 
as  to  press  at  all  materially  upon  the  lachiymal  gland, 
defended  as  it  is,  by  a  depression  in  the  orbit,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  that  pressure  which  some  have  deemed  essential 
to  its  action.* 

The  lachrymal  gland  obtains  its  nervous  supply  from 
the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  distributes  many  branches  to 
the  conjunctiva,t  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  of 
a  very  intimate  description  between  these  parts.  Hence^ 
as  I  imagine,  arises  that  close  sympathy,  the  cause  of 
which  we  are  now  concerned  in  explaining.  You  will 
perhaps  tell  me  that  if  such  an  explanation  were  correct,^ 

*  The  enlarged  and  hrpertrophied  condition  of  the  lachrymal,  ^land' 
cooseqaent  on  the  prolonged  excitement  to  which  it  is  sobjected 
during  the  continuance  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  appears  to  account, . 
in  a  certain  degree,  for  that  increasedly  profuse  lachrymatibn  which 
aooompanies  everr  succeeding  attack  of  the  maladT  when  the  relapses 
are  frequent*  Tnat  the  lachrymal  gland  is  capable  of  returning  to, 
and  does  usually  resume  its  norm^  magnituae  at  a  certain  period 
after  the  subsidenoe  of  the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  indeed 
an  unquestionable  fact ;  I  am  only  alluding  to  the  enlarged  condition 
of  llus  glandular  part  during  the  existence  of  the  strumous  disease 
of  the  angunctiva  associated  with  photophobia  and  profiUse  lach- 
rymadon,  and  abo  to  its  state  when  £requent  relapses  of  this  obstinate 
and  troublesome  aiiection,  take  place« 

f  "  The  lachrymal  nerve  is  formed^  by  a  branch  from  the  superior 
oblique  oculo-musculfeur,  and  the  supra-orbital  nerve ;  it  gives  filaments 
to  tne  lachnrmal  gland,  and  then  communicates  with  the  temporal< 
branch  of  the  muar  from  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  conjunctive  membrane,  and  the  skin  of  the  upper 
^e-lid."  A  Demontiratian  of  the  Nervet  of  the  Human  Body^  by 
Joseph  Swan,  p.  36.  "•  The  remaining  fibrils  of  the  lachrymal  nerve 
are  distributed  to  the  muscle  and  skin  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  as  we]i  as 
to  the  conjunctiva.  Here  they  anastamose  with  lnran9hes  of  the 
frontal  nerve  of  the  first  division,  and  even  with  the  infra-orbitar  of 
the  second  dividon,  of  the  fifth,  pair  of  nerves."  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Hitman  Eye^  by  John  Dalrymple,  p.  239. 
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the  lachiTmal  secretion  ought  to  be  much  influenced  in  iti 
quantity,  by  the  actual  amount  of  inflammation  present  in 
the  conjunctiva ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  strumous 
ophthahnia  is  chiefly  a  disease  of  function,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon to  which  attention  is  now  directed  is  simply  the 
efiect  of  sympathy,  for  I  am  not  presuming  that  the  lach- 
rymal gland  is  otherwise  connected  with  the  ophthalmia. 
You  will  not  deny  that  the  retina  sympatluzes  with  the 
conjunctiva,  when  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of 
that  nervous  expansion  when  a  fine  particle  of  dust  or  any 
similar  substance  is  irritating  the  conjunctiva.  You  know 
that  the  retina  is  yery  acutely  susceptible  of  its  natural 
stimulus  in  strumous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiTa; 
and  you  must  hare  repeatedly  noticed  how  little  the 
retina  is  affected  in  many  cases  in  which  the  conjunctiva 
is  the  seat  of  an  active  inflammation  limited  to  its  own 
texture.  The  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  lachrymal 
gland  and  the  conjunctiva,  is  more  intimate  and  direct 
than  that  existing  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  retina, 
on  account  of  their  particular  anatomical  relations,  but, 
you  must  not  expect  that  sympathy  to  be  specially  exerted 
on  every  occasion,  any  more  than  you  would  expect  to 
find  the  susceptibility  of  the  retina  invariably  much  in- 
creased  whenever  the  conjunctiva  is  inflamed. 

I  do  not  believe  the  increased  flow  of  tears  attendant 
upon  this  disease,  is  intended  to  relieve  the  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  not  merely  because  it  (the 
increased  flow  of  tears)  is  greatest  in  that  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  which  the  inflammatory  redness  is  de- 
veloped to  the  slightest  extent,  and  is  almost  or  altogether 
wanting  in  many  instances  where  the  inflammation  is 
extremely  severe,  but  because  it  could  not  materially 
lessen  the  vascular  fulness  of  the  conjunctiva  in  whatever 
degree  of  profiision  it  might  flow.     Efiuaion  of  serum 
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beneath  the  conjunctiTa ;  or  of  8ero*mucous  secretion  from 
its  siuface ;  or  the  deposition  of  serum,  pus,  or  lymph,  as 
takes  place  in  the  phlyctenula,  the  pustule,  or  the  active 
inflammatory  chemosis,  may  relieve  the  vascular  plenitude 
of  the  conjunctival  vessels,  but,  the  increased  secretion 
from  the  lachrymal  gland  cannot,  I  apprehend,  have  any 
such  effect,  at  least,  not  to  any  usefully  influential  extent 
With  regard  to  the  object  of  this  increased  secretion  I 
must  confess  my  inability  to  furnish  any  precise  informa- 
tion* When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  object  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ophthalmia  is  intended  to  answer,  we  shall 
probably  be  apprised  of  the  intention  of  that  increased 
secretion  of  tears  which  accompanies,  or  at  least  occurs  in 
connexion  with  it.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  one 
operates  in  relieving  the  constitution  from  its  morbid  im- 
buements  (scrofula),  are  we  not  justified  in  assuming  from 
the  same  data  that  the  other  acts  in  a  similar  manner  and 
is  permitted  to  exist  for  a  like  purpose. 

OThere  are  many  other  symptoms  than  those  already 
mentioned,  occasionally  present  in  strumous  subjects. 
Sometimes  the  meibomian  glands  are  affected,  producing 
tinea  tarsi ;  or  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids  may  be  thickened 
by  chronic  inflammation,  and  disposed  to  the  formation  of 
small  suppurations  (hordeolum)  ;  the  face  and  scalp  may 
become  eruptive ;  sometimes  the  glands  of  the  neck,  the 
tips  of  the  ears,  the  al»  of  the  nose,  will  be  swollen, 
indurated,  and  enlarged,  or  the  abdomen  tiunid  and  tym- 
panitic ;  these  and  many  other  circumstances  will  require 
attention,  but  as  they  constitute  no  necessaiy  accom- 
paniments of  the  disease  of  the  eye,  and  are  by  no  means 
uniform  in  their  occurrence,  I  shall  merely  mention  the 
necessity  of  varying  the  treatment  and  adapting  the  re-f 
medics  in  accordance  with  these  occasional  combinations 
of  disease  with  the  more  important  malady* 
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Effects  of  itrumauB  ophthalmia. — ^The  first  effect  of 
Btrumous  ophthalmia  to  which  I  shall  request  attention  is 
that  in  which  the  disease  has,  by  extension,  imrolved  the 
more  important  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  eye,  and  led 
to  those  changes  which  such  extension  of  inflammation, 
firom  whatever  cause  it  proceed,  is  likely  to  produce.    Be- 
sides the  loss  of  transparency  in  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
the  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  iris,  either 
to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  or  the  neural  surface  of  the 
cornea,  it  may  produce  those  changes  upon  the  sclerotica 
which  may  lead  either  to  its  partial,  or  its  total  extension. 
If  the  inflammation  extend  to  the  iris  that  part  will  und'erga 
those  morbid  alterations  which  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  speak  of  the  effects  of  iritis.    The  cornea  may  be  ren- 
dered vascular  and  opaque,  and  the  opacity  may  be  either 
superficial    or  deep-seated,  general  or  partial,  dense  or 
nebulous ;  or,  it  may  become  affected  with  ulceration  of  a 
variable  size  and  extent,  which,  in  its  worst  form,  may 
extend  through  the  whole  of  its  lamellae  and  thus  produce 
prolapse  of  the  iris  and  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor^ 
When  the  cornea  has  been  much  weakened,  either  by  the 
destruction  of  some  of  its  layers ;  by  the  substitution  of  an 
adventitious  substance  for  its  natural  structure ;  or  by  some 
change  wrought  in  its  texture,  whereby  it  is  rendered  less 
firm  and  compact  and  less  capable  of  resisting  pressure 
than  when  healthy,  it  may  yield  and  give  rise  to  staphy- 
loma.    But  the  change  to  which  this  part  is  most  prone 
in  strumous  children,  who  have  either  been  the  subjects  of 
repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  or  of  one  obstinate  and 
prolonged  attack,  is,  an  increase  of  its  vascularity.    This 
increase  of  vascularity  may  be  simply  confined  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  vascular  trunks  (which  generally  ramify 
between  its  mucous  covering  and  its  primitive  layer)  or, 
they  may  be  very  numerous,  rendering  the  cornea  an  irre- 
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gulaily  red  surface,  and  completely  destroying  its  trans* 
parencj.  You  will  find  this  disease  described  in  books 
under  the  name  of  pannus^  and  it  will  be  more  minutely 
considered  when  we  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  circumfisrence  of  the  cornea  becomes  yascular, 
and  is  permitted  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time,  the  vessels 
not  proceeding  far  upon  its  surface,  that  part  becomes 
changed  in  texture,  and  acquires,  at  least  apparently,  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  surrounding  membrane ;  some- 
times this  change  is  very  superficial  and  the  cornea  may 
be  imperfectly  seen  through  the  semi-transparent  mem- 
brane covering  it,  sometimes  it  extends  through  its  whole 
substance,  and  in  both  cases  the  cornea  appears  diminished 
in  size. 

The  effects  of  strumous  ophthalmia  may  be  limited  to 
the  conjunctiya,  which  may  be  rendered  thick  and  vascu- 
lar, or  even  granular.  Tinea,  thickening  of  the  tarsal  mar- 
gins, and  a  disposition  to  hordeolum,  and  to  entropium 
are  not  unusual  consequences  of  the  firequent  recurrence 
and  prolonged  existence  of  strumous  ophthalmia. 

Causes. — I  have  stated  that  scrofiila  may  be  either 
hereditary  or  acquired,  or  rather  that  quality  of  constitu- 
tion which  disposes  to,  or  admits  of^  certain  local  maladies 
which  are  termed  **  diseases  of  a  scrofiilous  nature  ;*'  for 
although  a  child  may  be  bom  of  strumous  parents,  and 
may  resemble  in  general  aspect  another  child  similarly 
circumstanced  in  reference  to  the  constitutional  predispo- 
ntion  of  its  parents,  who  has  already  enlarged  glands, 
thickened  upper-lip,  and  other  local  evidences  of  this  mal- 
condition  of  the  constitution ;  it  is  not  usual  to  term  such  a 
child  scrofiilous  merely  on  account  of  its  appearance  and 
parentage — such  term  being  limited  in  its  application  to 
those  unfortunate  children  in  whom  some  of  the  local  af- 
feciUms  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  are  actually  present. 
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It  now  remains  for  me  to  mention  those  events,  the 
occurrence  of  which,  in  children  who  have  either  acquired 
or  possess  by  birth  a  predisposition  to  strumous  action,  are 
termed,  the  exciting  causes  of  scrofula.  In  such  constitu- 
tions strumous  ophthalmia  may  be  excited  by  an  acci- 
dental inflammation  df  the  eye;  and,  when  this  occurs, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  very  marked 
difference  of  the*8%cdhdary  strumous  inflammation  of  the 
eye  from  Ihe  d}ffilihalmia  which  preceded  it,  and  which, 
as  I  have  before  remafked,  disposed  this  organ  to  suffer 
from  an  inflammation  of  a  different  character  from  that 
with  which  it  was  first  affected.  Worms  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  lure  also  another  cause  of  strumous  ophthal- 
mia as  well  as  the  irritation  occasioned  by  teething ;  ex- 
posure to  the  ordinary  causes  exciting  common  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  will,  in  children  of  a  certain  con- 
stitution, often  induce  an  attack  of  strumous  ophthalmia. 
Scrofulous  ophthalmia  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  children 
possessing  this  kind  of  constitution,  after  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  or,  indeed,  aft^r  any  disease  producing  a 
temporary  debility  or  irritability  of  the  system,  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  which  the  cutaneous  texture  of  the  face 
is  the  seat  of  any  kind  of  eniption.  Besides  then,  the 
various  causes  which  operate  upon  the  eye  itself,  there 
will  be  perceived,  in  this  arrangement  of  the  causes  of 
strumous  ophthalmia  in  children,  any  and  every  source  of 
constitutional  debility  and  irritability.  It  may  be  further 
remarked  that  scrofulous  action  will  be  much  favoured,  and 
the  seat  of  its  operations  decided  by  local  irritation  and 
local  weakness,  such  as  generally  remains  after  the  exit 
of  acute  disease,  of  which  fact,  the  relapses  of  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  eye  so  frequently  noticed,  and  which 
constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  class  of  ophthal- 
mic affections^  affords  a  satisfactory  illustration. 
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Diagnosis. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
means  of  distinguishing  strumous  o]>hthalmia  from  the 
other  forms  of  conjunctival  inflammation.  If  in  a  scro- 
fulous child  (an  ample  definition  of  the  term  scrofula  has 
been  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  section)  the  con- 
junctiva become  afiected  with  an  inflammation  attended 
by  a  slight  and  partial  redness,  great  intolerance  of  light, 
and  profuse  lachrymation ;  and  if,  to  these  symptoms  be 
added  the  existence  of  pustules,  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  but  your  diagnosis 
will  often  be  much  assisted  by  other  concomitant  symp- 
toms— ^such  as,  1,  a  tbickened  state  of  the  tarsal  margins,  of 
the  upper  lip  and  borders  of  the  ears,  a  distorted  phy- 
siognomy from  the  frequent  and  powerful  action  of  those 
muscles  which,  by  their  combined  agency,  tend  to  protect 
the  retina  from  the  influence  of  light;  2,  the  increased 
length,  thickness  and  number  of  the  eye-lashes,  and  their 
peculiar  arrangement ; — and,  in  short,  by  a  vast  variety  of 
other  circumstances  which  your  memory  and  observation 
will  so  readily  supply. 

Prognosis. — ^Your  prognosis  will  be  mainly  guided  by 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  child,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  disease  of  the  eye  has  proceeded.  If  called 
to  a  child  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  in  whom  the 
local  evidences  of  scrofula  were  decided  and  numerous, 
and  if  the  inflammation  had  existed  for  some  time,  and 
had  led  to  serious  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  cornea, 
such  as  vascularity  and  opacity,  you  would  be  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  very  guarded  prognosis,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extremely  scrofulous  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  probable  duration  and  relapse  of  the  oph- 
thalmia, but  also  on  account  of  the  altered  state  of  the 
cornea.  A  large  or  a  deep  and  penetrating  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,   an   extension   of  inflammation   to   the  iris,   the 
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choroidi  or  the  retina,  or  an  alteration  in  the  figure,  or 
enlargement  of  the  eye-ball,  would  be|  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  would  consequently  dispose  you  to  pro- 
nounce an  unfavourable  opinion  respecting  the  probable 
termination  of  any  case  in  which  they  may  be  present. 

Tteaimeni. — ^Although  I  have  mentioned  two  classes  of 
patients  as  originally  suggested  by  Beer  and  admitted 
to  a  certain  extent  by  every  one  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  external  characters  of  strumous  subjects, 
yet  the  descriptions  comprehended  in  these  classes  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  all  scrofulous  children,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  correct  representations  of  many,  in 
whom  the  characters  of  scrofula  are  singularly  weU-msrked 
and  perfectly  developed.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
gradations  between  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  classes, 
and  there  are  some  in  whom  the  characters  of  scrofula  are 
so  faintly  exhibited  that  we  may  fairly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider them  scrofulous  at  alL  Many  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  will  present  themselves  to  your  notice 
which  possess  the  characters  of  scrofulous  modification  so 
£edntly  and  partially,  that  they  will  by  no  means  cor- 
respond with  the  description  I  have  given,  for,  in  order  to 
furnish  you  with  the  most  accurate  account  of  scrofulous 
conjunctivitis,  I  have  purposely  selected  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  marked  by  the  most  distinct  and 
unequivocal  symptoms.  You  will  remember  therefore  that 
practice  will  supply  you  with  cases  in  which  none  but  the 
most  constraining  fancy  can  detect  the  whole  series  and 
group  of  symptoms  usually  set  down  in  books  and  re- 
presented by  lecturers  as  the  proper  characters  of  strumous 
ophthalmia. 

As  the  symptoms  (^  strumous  conjunctivitis  indicate 
much  local  and  general  debility,  and  great  disorder  of  the 
steoach  and  bowels,  and  as  the  skin  is  usually  harsh  and 
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dry,  and  as  the  degree  of  actual  inflammation  is  rarely 
very  considerable,  you  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  as  well  as  a  local  plan  of  treatment — a 
treatment  directed  to  the  removal  of  that  disordered  con- 
dition  of  the  system  on  which  the  origination  of  the 
disease  depended,  and  by  which  it  is  maintained,  rather 
than  a  treatment  directed  merely  to  the  amelioratioii  of 
the  morbid  state  of  the  eye. 

There  are  certain  aids  to  medical  remedial  measures 
which  demand  especial  attention,  and  as  the  description 
of  them  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration,  of  what 
may  be  more  strictly  termed  the  medical  part  of  the 
treatment,  will  prevent  the  necessity  for  that  inteiruption 
which  must  otherwise  occur,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss 
their  value  and  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  they  may 
be  advantageously  adapted  in  these  cases  to  the  removal 
of  certain  mal-conditions  of  the  system.. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  various  circumstances  which  had 
a  tendency  to  induce,  what  was  termed,  an  acquired  pro- 
disposition  to  scrofula,  we  represented  the  very  great  share 
which  an  impure  atmosphere,,  an  ill-regulated  system  of 
exercise,  injudicious  clothing,  and  deficient  or  improper 
food,  had,  in  producing  that  state^  We  shall  now  make 
some  observations  upon  each  of  these  subjects,. in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  strumous  ophthalmia. 

You  would  always  make  particular  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  residence  of  your  patients,  uid*  if  you  found  that 
the  spot  in  which  they  lived  was  unhealthy,  either  from 
the  dampness  of  the  situation,  its  proximity  to  some 
deleterious  manufactory,  or  from  the  iU-ventilated  or  ex- 
cessively crowded  state  of  their  apartments,  you  would  of 
course  direct  those  beneficial  changes  to  be  made  in  these 
particulars  which  observation  and  experience  suggest.  If 
the  circumstances  of  the  firieuds  permit,  you  would  advise 
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the  patient's  removal  to  a  purer  atmosphere,*  aiid,  if  that 
direction  could  not  be  conveniently  complied  with,  you 
would  offer  those  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their 
present  situation,  which,  on  general  principles,  you  would 
judge  to  be  most  conducive  to  health. 

Exercise, — Strumous  persons  do  not  sustain  a  fatiguing 
degree  of  exercise  without  suffering  much  injury  after- 
wards ;  and  if  you  direct  a  given  quantity  of  walking 
exercise  to  be  taken  daily,  without  making  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  your  patient's  strength  and  capacity  for 
exertion,  your  advice  (if  followed)  will  have  a  most  in- 
jurious influence.  Generally  speaking,  exercise  on  horse- 
back is  most  beneficial,  but  nothing  can  justify  the 
practice  so  frequently  enforced  by  parents  on  the  vague 
uuderstanding  that  exercise  is  healthy,  of  obliging  their 
children  to  sustain  a  diurnal  amount  of  exercise  without 
distinct  reference  to  its  individual  effect  The  rule  upon 
this  subject  which  ought  to  guide  your  practice  is  very 
simple— if  walking  exercise  be  deemed  advisable,  let  that 


*  Sspius  non  solum  corpus  in  aere  puiiori,  pnesertim  calidiori  ita 
quidem  moveant,  ut  sudor  cute  prarumpat, — ^id  quod  aegrorom 
curationem  magnopere  sublevabit, — sed  etiam  omnem  vitent  ooxpoiis 
quietem,  non  per  longum  dormiant  texnporis  spatium,  atque  e  scmmo 
suBcitati  perpetuo  negotiis  sint  occupati,  modica  vini  generosi  oopia 
cibisque  facue  digerendis,  cameque  imprimis  afiata  utantur,  atque 
sffipius  balneum  tepidum  ingxediantur.  Benedict.  De  moMs  oeuH 
humani  inflammatonis.  §.  4^.  **  It  is  very  important  to  attend  to  the 
dietetic  treatment ;  and  the  ^atest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient,  to  air,  exercise,  &c."  Welbank's  edition  of 
Frick  On  the  JDiseates  of  the  Eye,  p.  35.  '*  In  scrofulous  cases  the 
regulation  of  the  diet  is  very  important,  in  regard  to  the  quantitv  aud 
quality  of  food,  and  the  number  of  meals*  S^fulous  subjects  should 
oe  warmly  clothed,  especially  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  It  is 
always  desirable  that,  scrofulous  subjects  diould  take  exercise ;  and  I 
would  by  no  means  confine  them  to  the  house,  even  in  cold  weather, 
but  allow  them  to  go  out  protected  by  sufficient  clothing.  Residence 
in  pure  air  is  of  great  importance  to  the  scrofulous,  and  they  often 
recover  from  serious  disease,  merely  bv  being  removed  from  large 
towns  to  the  country  or  the  sea-side."  Lawrence.  A  Treatise  on  the 
DUeaset  of  the  Eye^  p.  252  et  seq. 
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amount  be  taken  which  does  not  produce  at  the  time  any 
extreme  degree  of  fatigue,  nor  leave  behind  any  long-con« 
tinued  or  unpleasant  feeling  of  lassitude ;  but  if  the  sense 
of  fatigue  be  more  considerable  or  more  durable  than  it 
ought  to  be  after  having  taken  a  given  quantity  of  ex- 
ercise, either  the  mode  of  taking  it  must  be  altered,  or  the 
quantity  taken  abridged,  for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  such 
effects  are  incompatible  with  any  useful  tendency  or 
salutary  influence. 

Diet — ^The  characters  of  the  diet  best  suited  to  stru- 
mous patients,  are  very  few  and  simple ;  it  should  be  light 
in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  digested,  and  nutritious, 
that  the  system  may  be  properly  and  efliciently  supported. 
Not  only  are  the  digestive  powers  of  strumous  patients 
generally  weak,  but  their  appetite  is  veiy  uncertain,  so  that 
it  is  most  important  that  those  supplies  which  are  ad- 
ministered should  be  rendered  efficient  by  the  digestive 
powers,  and  possess  those  qualities  which  do  not  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  any  great  efforts  to  elicit  the 
nutriment  they  contain*  It  is  absurd  to  permit  the  patient 
to  take  a  mass  of  food,  which  when  digested,  yields 
scarcely  any  useful  product,  and  which,  if  undigested  (as 
such  description  of  food  generally  is,)  must  necessarily 
occasion  much  disorder  and  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  system  generally.  You  might  select  from  the 
following  articles  of  diet — ^namely,  light  animal  food, 
animal  jeUies,  milk,  rice,  sago,  arrow  root  and  eggs. 
Animal  food  taken  once  during  the  day  will  be  advisable, 
unless  any  particular  circumstance  should  negative  its  use, 
and  you  may  direct  your  patient  to  take  a  little  milk 
and  arrow  root  at  breakfaist,  and,  in  the  evening  a  little 
jelly,  or  good  veal  broth,  or  beef  tea.  By  means  of  a  diet 
regulated  in  its  adaptation  by  these  principles^  the  powers 
of  the  stomach  will  be  maintained,  but  not  enfeebled  by 
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oyer-exertioD,  and  that  organ  will  only  be  furnished  with 
that  amount  of  food  which  can  be  converted  into  nu- 
triment without  leading  to  any  oppressive  accumulation 
or  producing  indigestion.  Eveiy  case  will  require  for 
itself  a  properly  regulated  diet,  and  you  will  join  with  me 
in  smiling  at  the  absurd  enthusiasm  of  those  who  lay 
down  rules  of  diet  and  rules  of  practice  as  though  they 
were  to  be  applied  on  all  and  on  every  occasion. 

Clothing. — ^You  know  that  a  certain  quantity  of  warmth 
is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  our  existence,  and  that 
we  all  possess  the  power  of  producing  or  of  generating  heat 
— animal  heat  Now,  without  entering  upon  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  object  this  attribute  of  human  life  is  intended  to 
fulfil,  I  may  mention  that  a  certain  part  of  this  animal  heat 
is  removed  by  the  dun,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  external  agents  acting  upon  the  skin,  and  also  by 
various  secretions  and  exhalations.  There  is  a  proper 
thermometrical  temperature  for  the  skin  at  every  season 
of  the  year  (which  is  not,  however,  exactly  the  same  in  all 
individuals),  and  however  great  may  be  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  any  person  of  generating  animal  heat,  the 
proper  warmth  of  the  surface  cannot  be  maintained,  when 
surrounded  by  a  very  cold  atmosphere,  either  unless  it  (the 
surface  of  the  body)  be  well  covered,  or  the  individual  be 
engaged  in  taking  active  exercise.  The  capacity  of  gene- 
rating animal  heat  is  greatest  in  adult  aud  middle  age,  and 
least  considerable  in  old  age ;  for,  although  a  person  ad- 
vanced in  life  can  sustain  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  a 
child,  yet  this  does  not  depend  on  the  diminished  capacity 
of  the  latter  to  generate  heat,  but  on  the  free  expenditure 
of  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  older  subject,  in  whom 
every  process  proceeds  in  a  torpid  and  sluggish  manner, 
which  is  best  calculated  to  economize  the  powers  of  the 
system  and  adapt  the  expenditure  to  the  supply.    Persons 
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of  feeble  condtitatioii,  and  persons  whose  powers  of  life 
are  much  lowered,  are  capable  of  generating  a  much  less 
quantity  of  animal  heat  than  those  who  are  more  healthy 
and  robust;  hence  you  will  discover  an  explanation  of 
what  you  must  have  repeatedly  noticed,  namely,  the  com'* 
paratively  large  quantity  of  warm  clothing  worn  by  weak 
persons  and  invalids.  Now,  as  the  capacity  of  generating 
animal  heat  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
vigour  of  the  system,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
scrofulous  children  (whose  vital  powers  are  commonly  very 
feeble)  should  require  warmer  clothing  than  other  children ; 
nor  will  you  be  surprised  to  discover  that  they  are  ren- 
dered much  worse  when  exposed  to  the.  inclemency  of  the 
weather  with  an  inadequate  protection  from  its  influence. 
Parents  will  sometimes  tell  you  that  they  obliged  their 
children  to  use  the  cold  bath,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the 
cold  without  being  warmly  clothed,  in  order  to  render 
them  accustomed  to  the  cold,  or,  as  they  term  it,  ^  to 
make  them  hard,^  and  truly,  to  stifiisn  and  almost  fireeze 
their  limbs  with  cold,  is  not  a  bad  way  to  make  them  hard 
in  one  sense  of  the  word.  They  will  also  tell  you  that 
some  relative  or  Mend  reared  a  fine  family  of  healthy 
children  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  means,  whilst  ano- 
ther fiiend  brought  up  his  fisimily  in  a  totally  difierent 
manner,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  care  by  possess- 
ing a  very  sickly  and  delicate  offspring ;  and  these  things 
they  will  mention  to  you  with  a  view  of  proving  that  every 
thing  has  been  done  by  themselves  to  strengthen  and  be- 
nefit their  children's  constitution  j  and  if,  after  they  have 
made  this  representation,  you  were  to  tell  them  that  their 
children  would  probably  have  had  neither  disease  of  the 
lungs,  nor  enlargement  of  the  glands,  if  they  had  not 
treated  children  naturally  puny  and  delicate,  as  their 
fiiend  treated  his  strong  and  robust  offspring,  they  will  by 
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no  means  approve  your  judgment  I  do  not  mention  this 
presumed  case  with  a  view  of  advising  you  to  blame  in- 
dividuals for  faults  committed  under  erroneous  impres- 
sions, but  I  mention  it  to  prove  to  you  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  strengthening  the  powers  of  life  by  one  of 
the  most  simple  means  of  cherishing  and  sustaining  them. 
The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  defective  clothing 
of  the  neck  has  led  to  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands, 
which  enlargement  has  been  reduced  simply  by  directing 
such  patients  to  dress  in  a  more  suitable  and  becoming 
manner.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  des- 
cription of  clothing  as  universally  adaptive,  but  the  fol- 
lowing rules  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  useful. 
Generally  speaking,  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin, 
and  the  patient  so  clothed  that  the  chilling  influence  of 
the  weather  may  be  resisted; — the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  surface,  and  you 
must  adapt  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  clothing  to 
your  patients  constitutional  vigour  and  feelings  as  well  as 
to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Bleeding. — Having  explained  that  scrofula  generally 
occurs  in  children  who  are  either  naturally  or  fix>m  ac- 
quired habit,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  that  when 
it  afiects  the  eye  in  the  form  of  conjunctivitis  it  is 
not  characterized  by  much  redness  and  inflammation,  it 
will  be  imagined  that  I  shall  not  recommend  very  free 
bleeding.  There  are  however  certain  circumstances  which 
may  render  the  removal  of  blood  necessary ;  for  instance, 
the  patient  may  be  one  of  the  second  class — one  of  the 
heavy  torpid  individuals,  who  are  sluggish  rather  than 
weak,  the  inflammation  may  have  extended  to  some  deep- 
seated  parts,  or  it  may  from  the  first  be  characterized  by 
a  considerable  degree  of  conjunctival  inflammation  and 
by  great  pain.     In  such  case  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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respecting  the  utility  of  bleeding,  and  70a  decide  upon  the 
general  or  local  detraction  of  blood,  and  the  amount  to  be 
mthdrawn,  by  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  patient,  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  imflamma* 
tion  has  proceeded.  In  many  diseases  of  the  eye  the  in- 
tolerance of  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  if  in  these  strumous  cases  you  were  to  judge  of 
the  amount  of  inflammation  by  the  existing  degree  of  tn- 
ioleraniia  lucisy  your  opinion  would  be  extremely  inaccu- 
rate, and  if  you  were  to  adapt  and  regulate  your  treatment 
by  such  an  erroneous  view,  your  practice  would  be  exceed- 
ingly mischievous ;  for,  in  the  worst,  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  strumous  conjunctivitis  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  manage,  the  intolerance  of  light  will  be  greatest 
where  the  outward  inflammation  is  slightest,  and  where 
the  constitution  is  most  feeble  and  least  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  loss  of  blood  without  suffering  great  injuiy ; 
and,  let  me  repeat,  that  if  in  such  case  you  were  to  apply 
leeches  or  take  away  blood  in  any  other  manner,  because 
there  was  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  to  repeat  the 
bleeding  because  the  intolerance  of  light  had  increased, 
you  would  be  augmenting  by  your  hurtful  treatment  the 
evil  you  were  desirous  of  removing,  and  confirming  that 
state  of  constitution  on  which  the  entire  mischief  depended. 
Mercury. — ^Mercury  has  been  a  favourite  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  diseases  of  the  eye  for  many  years  past,  and  every 
one  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  opthalmic  affections 
must  admit  its  value ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  €u:ute  ii\flamma^ 
lion  of  the  deep-seated  textures  that  its  utility  is  most 
apparent  and  decided.  In  order  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  administering  mercury  in  cases  of  stromous  conjunctivitis 
it  will  be  right  to  take  into  consideration  the  mode  in 
which  that  medicine  arrests  inflammatory  action,  and  to  in- 
quire into  its  effects  upon  the  constitution  at  large,  inde- 
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pendently  of  its  influence  upon  local  disease ;  and  to  in- 
vestigate its  various  qualities  as  regards  its  remedial 
powers. 

The  doses  of  medicines  materially  influence  the  effect 
they  are  known  to  produce ;  thus,  tartarized  antimony  has, 
when  administered  in  a  certain  quantity,  a  diaphoretic 
property,  in  another  proportion  it  maintains  a  state  of  nau« 
sea,  and  in  a  third  dose  it  excites  vomiting ;  and  so  with 
regard  to  mercury,  by  varying  and  regulating  the  dose  you 
may  render  it  subservient  to  the  production  of  various 
effects ;  that  is,  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  purgative,  an 
alterative,  an  absorbent,  a  sialogogue,  and  so  on ;  its  effects 
also  differ  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease  for  the  ciure  of 
which  it  is  administered ;  and  it  possesses  what  may  be 
termed  a  primitive  and  a  secondary  action.  It  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant  and  like  all  otlier  substances  possessing 
highly  stimulating  qualities  it  is  also  a  sedative.  The 
primary  action  of  mercury  to  which  I  would  beg  attention 
on  the  present  occasion,  is,  its  power  of  arresting  inflam- 
mation, and  its  secondary  action,  that  of  promoting  absorp- 
tion. 

As  mercury  has  a  considerable  power  of  checking  the 
progress  of  local  inflammatory  action,  you  will  be  naturally 
led  to  inquire  why  a  remedy  possessing  such  valuable 
qualities  is  not  more  generally  employed  for  the  cure  of 
local  inflammation?  And  this  leads  me  to  point  out  the 
effect  of  mercury  upon  the  constitution  when  given  in  that 
quantity  which  is  necessary  to  arrest  local  action  by  its 
specific  qualities.  As  mercury  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  as 
it  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  the  salivaiy  glands  to 
much  increased  action,  and  as  it  is  also  an  active  absorbent, 
and  has  besides  the  reputation  of  giving  rise,  in  certain 
habits,  to  affections  much  resembling  the  secondary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  administer 
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it  (to  the  prodactiou  of  what  I  am  now  presuming  to  be 
necessary,  namely,  its  full  mercurial  effect,)  to  persons  in 
an  extremely  feeble  state  of  health,  unless  the  disease  for 
which  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  suitable  remedy  was  so 
important  and  dangerous  as  to  justify  the  hazard  attending 
its  administration,  and  one  which  could  not  be  properly 
removed  in  a  reasonable  time  by  other  remedies  of  a  milder 
nature. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  w*hich  mercury  arrests  or 
removes  local  inflammatory  action  I  may  mention  that  the 
explanation  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  settled  point  of 
therapeutics.  If  yon  believe  that  during  the  existence  of 
inflammation  the  capillary  vessels  are  in  an  atonic  condi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  distension  they  have  undergone 
from  the  destruction  of  that  balanced  action  which  formerly 
— ^when  in  a  state  of  health — existed  between  the  larger 
vessels  and  the  capillary  tubes,  you  will  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  stimulus  upon  those  tubes  excites  them  to 
increased  activity,  and  in  this  way  enables  them  to  urge  for- 
ward their  contents,  and  reacquire  their  former  tone  and 
size,  whilst  its  lowering  influence  upon  the  system  prevents 
or  keeps  under  that  undue  action  of  the  larger  vessels  which 
mainly  contributed  to  the  distention  and  consequently  to 
the  atony  of  the  capillary  tubes. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  influence  of  hydrargyrus,  when 
given  to  the  production  of  a  full  mercurial  effect,  we  shall 
be  able  to  discover,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  useful  remedy 
in  scrofula,  as  a  general  remedy,  uhen  administered  tcith 
this  intention,  although  some  of  its  qualities  and  effects 
are  such  as  to  render  its  administration  sometimes  advise- 
able,  and  occasionally  imperatively  necessary. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  those  cases  in  wliich 
the  administration  of  mercury  in  certain  quantities  is  either 
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advisable  or  imperatively  necessary.  When  children 
have  acquired  a  predisposition  to  scrofula,  when  the  eye 
is  aflfected  with  a  lingering  inflammation  which  is  slowly 
changing  the  structure  and  impairing  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea,  when  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  the  appetite 
variable,  and  the  secretions  generally  of  an  unhealthy 
character  and  diminished  in  quantity,  mercury  given  in 
alterative  doses  would  be  advisable.  Perhaps  you  might, 
under  these  circumstances,  advantageously  administer  five 
grains  of  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  with  a  few  grains  of 
rhubarb,  every  morning  for  a  week  or  fortnight  or  even  a 
month,  not  with  a  view  of  exciting  decided  salivation,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  altexing  that  defective  state  of  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  acquired  or  had  existed  firom  birth^ 
and  to  increase  or  modify  those  secretions  which  were 
either  diminished  in  quantity  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  cornea.  But  if  instead  of  this  state  of  things, 
there  was  a  rapid  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  deep- 
seated  textures,  and  if  there  existed  a  large  and  deep  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  in  a  child  of  a  strong  habit  of  body,  you 
would  proceed  with  more  activity,  as  upon  the  speed  with 
which  you  affected  the  constitution  with  mercury  would^ 
very  probably f  the  safety  of  the  eye  depend.  I  know  that 
some  surgeons  object  to  the  free  administration  of  mercury 
when  there  exists  a  large  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  which  has 
already  destroyed  many  of  its  lamellae,  and  still  evinces 
a  disposition  to  extend  more  deeply ;  they  have  objected 
to  it,  under  these  circumstances,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  absorbent  power  of  that  medicine  will  render 
the  extension  of  the  ulcerative  action,  and  the  removal 
of  the  remaining  layers  of  the  cornea,  more  certain  and 
speedy,  but  when  you  consider  that  the  inflammation 
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VHis  the  original  cause  of  the  ulceratioD^  and  is  the  cause 
of  its  increase  and  continuance,*  and  that  the  absorbent 
power  of  mercuiy  is  merely  its  secondary  effect,  you  will 
at  once  admit  the  propriety  of  administering  it  freely  in 
the  instance  under  consideration,  and  insuring  its  speedy 
action  by  the  customary  means  of  inducing  rapid  saliva- 
tion. By  arresting  inflammation  you  at  once  remove  the 
source  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  when  that  has 
occurred,  you  have  sufficient  time  to  change  your  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  avert  or  counteract  the  absorbent  power  of 
the  mercury.  It  is  further  said  that  the  reparative  process, 
that  process  by  means  of  which  the  ulcer  is  healed,  is  pre- 
Tented,  or  at  least  interfered  with,  by  the  debilitating  influ- 
ence of  the  mercury,  but  this  is  a  state  which  also  admits  of 
removal,  and  if  you  can  once  suspend  the  progress  of  ulcera- 
tion, you  need  not  be  apprehensive  respecting  your  capacity 
to  reinvigorate  the  powers  of  the  system  and  increase  the 
reparative  powers  of  the  cornea.  If  you  omit  the  use  of 
merouiy  in  such  cases — cases  in  which  the  ulceration 
clearly  depends  on  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  cornea  or 
surrounding  partcf, — the  ulceration  will  inevitably  extend 
through  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  the  aqueous 
humor  will  be  discharged,  and  the  iris  may  become  pro- 
lapsed ;  but  if  you  administer  mercury  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  you  will  arrest  the  progress  of  ulceration  by 
diminishing  inflammation,  and  may  then  change  your  treat- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  constitution,  or  stimulate  the 
ulcerated  part,  as  the  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  mea- 
sures may  be  considered  most  advisable. 

NauseanU. — Emetics. — Diaphoretics. — ^Although  nau- 
seants  and  emetics  are  strongly  recommended  in  strumous 

*  Of  cooise  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  evexy  ulcer  of  the  oomea 
is  always  dependant  on  the  inflanunation  of  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding textures. 
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ophthalmia,  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  very  often  useful, 
on  the  contraiy,  they  hare  appeared  to  me  to  promote  rather 
than  relieve  that  condition  of  health  we  are  solicitous  to  re- 
move. There  is  often  in  these  cases  a  state  of  nausea,  partial 
heat  of  the  skin,  with  a  quick  irritable  pulse,  which  neither 
emetics  nor  nauseating  medicines  will  remove,  but  rather 
increase  and  confirm.  Indeed  it  will  appear  evident  that 
nauseating  remedies  are  not  well  suited  to  a  disease,  which 
is,  in  general,  characterized  by  great  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  diminution  of  appetite,  partial  heat 
of  the  surface,  much  irritability  of  the  pulse,  and  feebleness 
of  the  constitution.  There  are,  however,  some  few  cases 
in  which  the  employment  of  nauseating  remedies  for  a 
short  period  may  be  serviceable  ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
the  heat  of  the  surface  is  pretty  general  and  also  much  in- 
creased, the  pulse  very  quick  without  being  remarkably 
feeble,  and  the  appetite  voracious  without  being  attended 
with  a  due  degree  of  digestive  power ;  but  even  in  these 
cases,  you  would  not  be  anxious  to  maintain  a  state  of 
nausea  beyond  that  period  when  the  exalted  cutaneous 
heat  declined,  the  pulse  became  less  frequent,  and  the 
appetite  more  moderate. 

With  regard  to  emetics  I  am  disposed  to  recommend 
extreme  caution  in  their  use  in  cases  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  for  they  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  action 
of  tlie  stomach ;  they  dispose  it  to  require  an  inverted 
action  from  very  slight  causes ;  they  enfeeble  it  by  the 
powerful  action  they  oblige  it  to  assume;  and  lastly,  by 
inducing  a  congestive  state  of  the  circulation  in  the  head 
by  obstructing  the  free  return  of  blood,  they  increase  the 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  stomach  is  oppressed  by  its  contents,  or  that  some  un- 
digested and  indigestible  aliment  is  remaining  in  that 
viscus  and  producing  much  annoyance  which  may  be  dis- 
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tinctly  referred  to  its  continuance  there^  you  would  pre- 
scribe a  mild  emetic  to  enable  the  stomach  to  discharge 
the  offending  agent  and  by  regulating  the  diet  you  would 
of  course  take  care  that  no  second  necessity  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  emetic  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  at  least 
as  far  as  depended  on  the  medical  attendant  to  prevent  it. 
The  use  of  diaphoretics  is  much  to  be  commended,  and 
as  the  production  of  diaphoresis  is  highly  important  in  this 
disease,  and  is  much  assisted  by  various  means  unconnect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  drugs,  I  shall  so  far  depart 
from  my  usual  plan  as  to  discuss  the  merits  of  various  re- 
medial means  which,  conjointly  with  the  administration 
of  medicines,  excite  the  action  of  the  skin. 

The  condition  of  the  skin  in  strumous  subjects  has  been 
represented  as  being  generally  harsh  and  dry  with  a  tem- 
perature much  increased,  though  only  partially  augmented, 
for  whilst  the  scalp  and  the  face  and  certain  other  parts  of 
the  surface  are  much  warmer  than  is  natural,  the  extremis 
ties  are  frequently  chilled  with  cold ;  we  have  therefore  to 
remove  its  harsh  and  diy  state  and  to  regulate  the  diffusion 
of  its  temperature — ^to  distribute  the  cutaneous  warmth 
more  equally  than  it  is  generally  found  to  be  distributed 
in  persons  suffering  from  strumous  ophthalmia.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  plan  of  treatment  which  appears  to  me  most 
likely  to  effect  this  object,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  other 
remedies,  but  as  in  practice  we  generally  attach  ourselves 
(not,  of  course,  exclusively)  to  particular  remedies,  and 
are  frequently  successful  in  our  attempts  to  derive  assist- 
ance from  their  adoption  by  the  care  we  employ  in  their 
administration,  the  closeness  with  which  we  watch,  and,  if 
necessary,  modify  and  aid  their  action,  whilst  others  obtain 
less  success  from  the  employment  of  the  same  means  merely 
because  they  do  not  so  frequently  use  them,  nor  notice 
their  action  with  the  same  degree  of  attention,  I  shall 
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speak  only  of  those  means  which  are  generally  resorted  to 
in  my  own  practice,  and  which  have  appeared  to  me  most 
useful  and  efficient.  Administer  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  small  quantities  of  calomel  and  antimony,  or 
antimony  and  Dover's  powder,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a 
powder  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  two  of  antimony, 
and  four  of  Dover's  powder,  once'or  twice  during  the  day, 
taking  care  that  one  dose  is  taken  in  the  evening  and  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  some  warm  beverage,  and  at  the 
same  time  direct  your  patient  to  use  a  warm  bath  of  a 
moderate  temperature  every  other  night,  but  not  to  remain 
in  it  longer  than  five  minutes,  and  to  adopt  the  usual  pre- 
cautions afterwards  with  regard  to  the  hasty  drying  of  the 
surface  by  means  of  active  friction  with  a  rough  napkin, 
and  you  will  generally  find  that  the  state  of  the  skin  will 
be  much  improved  even  if  it  be  not  rendered  absolutely 
healthy.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  diapho- 
retic medicines  and  various  modes  of  inducing  diaphoresis 
in  addition  to  those  now  stated,  but  the  means  I  have  just 
referred  to  generally  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Purgatives,* — Purgative  medicines  are  almost  always 
usefiil  as  occasional  accompaniments  of  almost  every  plan 
of  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia, 
and,  in  some  instances^  they  constitute  so  important  a  part 
of  the  management  of  these  cases  that  their  use  is  quite 
indispensible  to  successful  treatment.  There  are  many 
disordered  and  diseased  states  of  the  system  which  are 


•  Wiseman  veir  forcibly  points  out  the  importance  of  purgatiyes  in 
the  cure  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia ;  and  mentions  the  case  of  a  stru- 
mous infant  whose  eves  became  inflamed  after  smaU  pox,  who  **  fell  into 
a  diarrhea,  by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  the  defluxion  on  his 

3 res."  (P.  317.)  Mr.  Abernethy  iUustxates  die  utility  of  the  same 
ass  of  remedies  in  a  somewhat  humorous  though  peculiarly  im- 
pressive  mantier  by  statin?  the  case  of  a  child,  who  haa  long  suffered 
from  an  obstinate  form  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  which  wajs  speedily 
cured  by  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  diarrhsa. 
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corrected  by  what  is  termed  a  purgative  plan  of  treatment, 
but  you  would  not  infer  from  wbat  has  been  said,  that  pur- 
gative  medicines  constitute  generally  an  important  part  of 
the  system  of  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous 
ophthalmia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  merely  employed  very  occasionally,  and  are 
only  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  more  important 
means  of  cure.    It  will  often  happen  that  during  a  course 
of  treatment  which  is  by   no   means   essentially  of  a 
purgative  nature,  aperient  medicines  will  be  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  costiveness,  or  to  cause  the  discharge  of 
unhealthy  intestinal  secretions,  or  feculent  accumulations ; 
circumstances  which  will  be  indicated  by  symptoms  with 
which  you  are  too  familiar  to  render  the  enumeration  of 
them  necessary.    But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  purgative  medicine  is  indispensible  to  success- 
ful treatment ;  such  cases  are  characterized  by  a  tumid  state 
of  the  abdomen,  foetor  of  the  breath,  the  general  evideoces 
of  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  disordered 
state  of  the  secretions  generally,  and  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  the  alvine  dejections.      You  will  sometimes  find  it 
advisable  to  select  those  saline  purgatives  which  much  in- 
crease the  intestinal  secretions,  on  other  occasions  you 
may  prefer  those  which  promote  their  peristaltic  motion 
and  excite  the  action  of  their  muscular  coat ;  but  my  limits 
will  only  permit  me  to  recommend  you  to  be  guided  by 
the  same  rules  which  would  decide  your  selection  and  re- 
gulate your  practice  in  other  cases,  not  fixing  upon  any 
one  to  the  invariable  administration  of  which  you  intend 
to  adhere  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  to  vary  the 
purgatives  with  the  varied  intentions  you  wish  them  to 
fulfil,  and  to  the  various  indications  presented  respectively 
by  each  case.    Of  course  you  must  consult  the  effect  of 
remedies  before  you  resolve  on  their  continuance,  and 
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would  be  unwilling  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  any  purga- 
tive,  without  some  combination,  if  experience  had  proved 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  much  griping  or  to  ex- 
cite any  other  equally  unpleasant  symptom. 

Tonics. — We  now  arrive  at  a  highly  important  class  of 
remedies,  decidedly  the  most  important  of  those  generally 
employed  for  the  cure  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  namely, 
tonics.  We  will  proceed  to  point  out  those  cases  and  to 
enumerate  those  symptoms,  the  existence  of  which  render 
the  administration  of  tonics  advisable,  and  shall  afterward 
attempt  the  adaptation  of  particular  tonics  to  particular 
cases.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  scrofulous  patients 
whose  fibre  is  lax  and  delicate,  whose  pulse  is  quick  and 
irritable,  and  whose  susceptibilities  are  exceedingly  acute. 
Such  a  patient  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  sulphate 
of  quina,  administered  in  grain  doses  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  you  might  at  the  same  time  direct  the  hydrargy- 
rus  cum  creta  to  be  taken  every  morning,  or  every  other 
morning,  if  the  alvine  secretions  were  defective;  or  if 
there  was  acidity  at  the  stomach  you  might  prescribe  the 
carbonate  of  soda  with  rhubarb.  If  the  appetite  improved, 
and  the  sjrmptoms  indicative  of  an  irritable  state  of  the 
system  were  diminished,  you  would  be  assured  that  the 
tonic  medicine  was  beneficial  and  ought  to  be  continued ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  your  patient  complained  of  thirst, 
and  symptoms  of  feverish  irritability  appeared,  then  you 
would  discontinue  its  use  firom  a  proper  assurance  of  its 
inutility  and  impropriety.  There  is  another  class  of  stni- 
mous  patients  whose  feebleness  is  still  much  greater  than 
is  the  weakness  of  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  there 
is  less  irritability  and  susceptibility  of  system,  their  per- 
ceptions are  less  acute,  their  pulse  more  languid,  and  the 
functions  of  their  system  are  performed  in  a  comparatively 
torpid  manner.    To  such  patients  you  would  administer 
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the  vinum  ferri,  and  if  the  bowels  required  to  be  slightly 
acted  upon  you  would  direct  it  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  but  it  is  more  agree- 
able when  combined  with  the  infusion  of  roses,  in  which 
latter  form  I  generally  prescribe  it 

The   class   of  persons   described   at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  observations  as  characterized  by' the  dull 
state  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  sluggish  condition  of 
the  system  generally,  the  thickness  of  the  lip,  and  the 
deep  diffused  redness  of  the  cheeks,  are  not  mtlch  bene- 
fitted  by  tonics,  but  are  more  suitable  subjects  foi' the' piir- 
gative  plan  of  treatment ;  occasionally  the  separate  chars^c- 
ters  of  the  two  claisses  of  strumous  patients  may  be  as  it 
were  blended,  some  of  the  symptoms  and  chara^t^erij  df 
each  existing  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  will  then  become 
a  matter  for  consideration  how  far  the  tomb  remedies  are 
likely  to  be  advantageous.    In  such  cases  the  general  nile 
is  to  ascertain  the  leading,  the  most  prominent  symptoms, 
and  having  premised  gieneral  or  local  bleeding  with  the 
use  of  purgatives,  (iJT  either  or  both  these  measures  afe 
deemed  necessary,)  the  tonic  remedies,  guided  in  their  &d- 
n^istraaoB  hj  the  syniptomB,  may  be  tried,  and  their  con- 
tinuance  and  the  modiidciation  of  their  doses  dc(iided  by 
their  effects,  and  the  occurrence  of  any  additional  symp- 
toms which  may  supervene.    The  diluted  sulphuric  ai^id 
is  also  an  excellent  medicine  as  well  as  the  liquor  pbtassse, 
and  i  feel  assured  that  they  are  entitled  to  quite  as  much 
credit  as  quinine  in  those  cases  where  the  strength  Ts  re- 
duced,' and  the  appetite  defective,  and  the  system  tihusually 
iriitable  and  excitable ;  and  it  is  right  to  apprise  ybU  that 
there  are  many  children  in  whom  tiie  exhibition  of  a  tofeic 
which  will  give  energy  to  the  stomach  and  increase  the 
digestive  i)owers,  without  exciting,  or  at  least  materially 
exciting  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  is  of  great  valUe,  inas- 
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much  as  almost  all  the  advantages  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  are  gained  without  its  immediately 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  circulation.  I  have  already 
published  my  opinions  respecting  the  utility  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  in  yaiious  forms  of  strumous  mflamma- 
lion  of  the  eye,  and  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  read  them, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Midland  Jteparter,  and  also  in 
the  Medical  Gaxette. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  tonic  medicines,  but  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  their  relative  or  respective 
merits,  after  having  pointed  out  the  object  their  adminis* 
tration  is  intended  to  fulfil,  and  the  principles  which 
would  determine  our  selection  in  particular  cases. 

AlteraUves. — ^The  last  of  the  class  of  generad  remedies 
to  which  I  shall  call  attention  is  termed,  alterative.  Now 
the  object  of  adopting  an  alterative  plan  of  treatment,  or 
more  properly,  for  our  present  purpose,  administering  alte- 
rative doses  of  mercury,  is  to  efiect  some  jEftvourable  changie 
in  the  constitution  by  which  the  products  of  certain  func- 
tions are  modified  and  improved  and  the  system  acquires 
some  new  and  salutary  excitement  With  the  utmost  care 
yon  can  bestow,  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  produce 
the  efiect  you  wish  to  obtain  by  means  of  alterative  doses  of 
mercury,  for  it  is  not  a  remedy  which  is  so  far  manageable 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  desired  favourable  changes  without  in- 
terfering with  the  already  existing  degree  of  functional 
harmony ;  for  although  that  degree  of  harmony  may  be  far 
firom  constituting  the  perfection  of  health,  it  may  by  per- 
severance in  such  measures  when  they  have  fully  evinced 
their  inutility,  be  still  further  impaired.  Small  doses  of 
mercury  may  act  powerfully  upon  the  glandular  system,  or 
they  may  produce  great  constitutional  irritation,  or  they 
may  cause  hypercatharsis,  or  extreme  debility.  If,  how- 
ever, you  discover  that  the  biliary  secretion  is  defective^  the 
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abdomen  tumid,  and  that  there  are  other  evidences  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  secretions  generallj,  and  the  inflamnia- 
tion  of  the  eye  either  be  not  very  great,  or  having  been  so, 
has  been  rendered  by  treatment,  less  extreme,  you  would 
commence  the  administration  of  mercury  in  one  or  other 
of  the  following  forms :-— direct  a  small  quantity  of  calomel 
and  opium  to  be  taken  erexy  night,  or  as  circumstances 
may  vary,  a  few  grains  of  the  hydrargyrus  cum  cret&  com- 
bined with  rhubarb  every  morning,  and  permit  it  to  be 
continued  either  until  you  perceive  indications  of  its  inu- 
tility, or  of  its  mischievous  tendency,  or  until  the  particu- 
lar morbid  state,  for  the  correction  of  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered, be  improyed  or  remored. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  iodine  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  that  a 
great  body  of  evidence  in  support  of  its  usefiilnes  has  been 
adduced  byM.  Lugol.^  I  have  tried  it  pretty  exten- 
siyely  in  many  fonns  of  strumous  disease  of  the  eye,  but 
have  not  found  it  to  answer  the  expectations  I  had  formed 
of  its  value  from  perusing  M.  Lugol's  work.t  I  should 
however  generally  administer  it  in  those  cases  where  the 
eye  was  only  slightly  inflamed,  and  where  there  existed  at 
the  same  time  scrofulous  ulcers  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
and  also  enlarged  glands,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
of  its  influence  in  assisting  the  healing  of  scrofulous 
ulceration.  You  vdll  however  understand  me  to  say  that 
iodine  ought  by  no  means  to  supersede  the  sulphate  of 
qnina  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  for 
although  some  obstinate  cases  of  this  disease  will  un- 
doubtedly yield  to  the  persevering  administration  of  iodine. 


* Estayg on  the  Effects  of  lodinein  Serofuhut  DUeam.  Translated 
firom  ^e  Frendi  of  M.  Luool,  by  W.  B.  O'Shavohnessy,  M.  D«, 
Loudon,  1831. 

i  London  Medical  GazetU.    April,  1833. 
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yet  a  much  larger  proportion  of  still  more  severe  and  ob- 
sUnate  attacks  which  hare  not  submitted  to  the  prolonged 
use  of  this  latter  remedy^  will  very  speedily  be  cured  by 
^e  judicious  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quina.  In 
many  cases  of  scrofulous  conjunctivitis  associated  with 
pustules,  I  have  prescribed  iodine  with  great  advantage, 
and  I  have  also  employed  the  weak  iodine  lotion  with 
decided  benefit  when  the. pustules  axe  very  large,  and 
more  especially  if  they  have  passed  into  a  state  of  ul- 
per^tipn. 
X/H^al  remedies.    Counter4rritatum.* — ^I  shall  not  sjLop 

«  The  importanoe  of  oounter-imtaUon  as  a  meaps  of  leUering  soo- 
fbloos  ophtnalmia,  did  QOt  escape  the  observation  of  Wiseman.  He 
has  TelatadiDan^  cases  in  that  dhttpUr  of  his  woik  which  treats  of  the 
Opktk^lmk^  to  indicate  the  value  of  cponter-ixzi^tiQn  in  the  care  of 
this  obstinate  inalady,  and  he  states  as  a  reason  for  placing  ^fonUmdUi^ 
bdiind  the  ean  (which  he  stronghr  xeconunendfl)  rather  uiaa  at  .the 
back  of  the  ^e<d^9  that  if^hen  in  tne  latter  situation  they  sometimes 
induce  enlargement  of  the  glands.  Sauvages  say^,  in  the  ooone  of  his 
semaikB  on  the  treatment  of  sczoiulous  ophtludmia,  **8i  tempestas 
pemiittat  ^alnea  etiam  in  hac  specie  fauste  suqce^unt,  atque;  quo^ 
caeteiis  pnestat,  est  setaceumi  coud  inntum  per  menses  pottwdrnftm 
temperatos  sustsnendunii."  (Tom.  2,  p.  03.)  *<  The  ve^  strUing  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  counter4rritation,  in  curing  as  Wdl'as 
greventing  the  relapse  of  strumous  inflammations  of  the*  eye,  are  too 
npQitax^t  to  be  pas^  without  additional  comment.  I  have  ^een 
chronic  struinouB  ophthalmia  (succeeding  the  variolous  inflammation  of 
the  eye)  of  seven  yefurs  duration,  ^uicUy  and  effectually  relieved  by  an 
issue  in  the  azi)9"  Hamg  once,  m  the  ca^e  of  a  boy,  m  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, directed  the  healixig  of  an  issue,  Vhich  hJEuf  been  xhiide  abofe 
twelve  months,  I  found  the  immediate  conaequenoe  to  be  a  relapse  of 
strumous  inflan^nation  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  resisting  every 
measure  but  the  renewal  of  the  issue.  Very  fiequendy  have  I  tofestra 
.stnunous  uhaenlipn  of  the  cornea,  obstinately  piopessive,  ][>y  cuttix^ 
an  issue  in  the  aim.  In  all  8trumou9  ophthalmy,  attended  by  coustiUi- 
tional  excitement,  and  characterized  by  excisssive  lodd  sensibility;  the 
•iaduenoe  of  issues  in  the  arm  is  of  singula  efficacy.*'  Wei^ban  k.  ^o^e 
to  his  edition  of  r.RicK,  p.  35.  <<  le  seton  a  la  nuque,  entretenu 
pendant  plusieurs  mcHs,  est  un  des  remedes'  les  plus  emcaces  contie 
ophthalmic  scrofuleuse."  Leveill^'s  translation  of  Scarpa.  Tom.  L 
p.  258.  Statements  similar  to  the  preceding  ones  of  Welbank  and 
Scarpa,  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Edmonston,  Travers,  Law- 
RENCE,  and  Mackenzie,  and  many  other  approved  modem  writers  en 
diseases  of  the  eye.  However  Du.  Rowley  condemns  the  employment 
of  counter-irritation  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  although  he 
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to  poiiit  oat  in  detail  flie  ntOity  of  coutfter-imtation  in 
strumous  disease  of  the  eye,  because  it  is  one  of  tbose  es- 
tablished facts  which  are  pretty  univ^ersally  admftted,  but  al- 
low me  to  say  a  few  words  concendng  the  adaptktioii  of  par- 
ticular forms  of  counter-irritants  to  particular  cases,  for 
although  counter-irritation  is'serviceable  in  ahnost  all  in- 
stances, it  is  not  absolutely  immaterial  in  what  manner  arid 
by  what  means  it  is  produced  and  maintained.  If  a  child  in 
whom  the  ophthisilmia  was  not  attended  with  any  obvious, 
or  scarcely  any  obvious  degree  of  increased  vascularity  of 
the  conjunctiva,  complained  'of  extreme  intolerance  bf 
light,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  not' appiarenfly 
present  in  the  constitution  the  indications  of  confirmed 
scrolula,  if  the  disease  of  the  eye  had  now  occurred  for  the 
first  time,  if  it  affected  both  eyes  and  had  not  been  loiig 
under  treatment,  you  would  (if  no  local  indication  to  tiie 
contrary  iiaterfered)  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  direct  that  it  be  kept  open  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
this  way  ascertain  the  utility  or  inutility  of  the  practice, 
and  the  probability  of  effecting  a  cure  without  instituting 
a  more  permanent  source  of  counter-irritation.  But  if  the 
constitution  of  tiie  child  be  thoroughly  scroflilous,  if  re- 
lapses have  firequentiy  occurred,  and  if  the  application  of 
blisters  afford  merely  a  temporary  advantage,  then  you 


admits  that  it  is  merely  faiefficadoos.  '*  I  have  never  (says  he)  seen 
one  patient  afflicted  with  the  habitual  (it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  spealdng  of  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  he  emplovs  the  word 
AoMliMU  as  synonymous  with  ttrvmaut)  ophthalmia,  witnout  seton, 
issue,  perpetual  buster  or  caustic,  and  yet  the  disease  has  continued 
for  yean  m  one  state.  This  is  a  demonstative  poof  tiiat  ho  cure  is 
effected  by  these  means.  I  believe  these  applications  are  used  in  blind 
compliance  with  custom,  perhaps  to  amuse  tne  patient,  and  to  keep' up 
die  appearance  of  doing  something ;  however  this  may  be,  at  Uuy  are 
notofanyuae^  I  think  they  ought  to  be  expunged  from  practice  in 
these  cases."  A  Trmtue  an  the  prineipal  Dtteates  of  the  Eye$,  jrc»i  p. 
74.  Counter-irritation,  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  scro* 
fulous  ophthalmia  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Demodrs  or  Weller. 
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U'ould  at  once  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  inserting  a 
seton  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  of  making  an  issue  or  a 
setou  in  one  or  both  temples,  or  an  issue  in  the  arm. 
The  temples  or  back  of  the  neck  would  be  the  more  de- 
mrable  situation  for  the  one  or  other  of  those  surgical  re- 
medies when  the  inflammation  was  proceeding  to  efiect 
serious  organic  changes  in  the  transparent  textures  of  the 
eye ;  and  the  arm  would  be  the  selected  situation  when 
the  mischief  was  trifling  and  did  not  require  to  be  more 
promptly  and  directly  interfered  with,  or  where  a  disposi- 
tion to  relapse  evidently  remained  after  many  relapses  had 
previously  occurred*  And  here  let  me  remark  that  the 
formation  of  an  issue  would  operate  equally  as  a  means  of 
cure  and  of  prophylaxis.  There  are  of  course  other  modes 
of  producing  counter-irritation,  and  many  surgeons  prefer 
the  use  of  tartarized  antimony  so  as  to  excite  pustules  upon 
the  skin,  or  the  occasional  use  of  a  moxa,  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  merits  they  possess,  in  these  cases  at 
least,  which  are  not  also  possessed  by  blisters,  setons  and 
issues.  Let  me  again  assure  you  that  the  remedies  in 
question  will  rarely  disappoint  your  expectations  if  em- 
ployed at  a  proper  season  and  placed  in  a  suitable  situa- 
tion. The  skin  of  some  scrofulous  patients  is  so  suscep- 
tible of  irritation  that  it  will  not  endure  the  contact  of  a 
blister,  or  the  cervical  glands  may  be  enlarged  and  present 
an  objection  to  such  a  mode  of  producing  counter-irritation, 
or  there  may  be  extensive  cutaneous  eruption,  an  abcess, 
or  a  strumous  sore  in  some  part  of  the  body  which  would 
of  course  supersede  the  necessity  of  exciting  irritation  by 
artificial  means;  these  and  many  other  circumstances 
which  your  inquiries  will  detect,  will  not  only  point  out  to 
you  the  necessity  of  adapting  and  modifying  the  particular 
variety  of  irritating  remedy  you  ought  to  employ,  but  will 
also  assure  you  that  in  certain  instances,  superficial  irrita- 
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tion  already  exists  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  cannot 
therefore  require  to  be  increased  by  artificial  means.    . 

Lotions  and  Fomentations. — ^You  cannot  cure  strumous 
ophthalmia  merely  by  lotions  and  fomentations,  although 
they  will  often  diminish  inflammatory  action,  lessen  irri- 
tability, or  reliere  pain.  When  there  is  much  inflamma- 
tion present,  the  goulard  water  will  be  a  very  suitable  ap- 
plication ;  if  there  is  not  much  irritability,  the  zinc,  or 
some  slightly  stimulating  lotion  will  be  highly  serviceable ; 
and  if  there  is  much  pain,  a  lotion  consisting  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  or  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  or  of  hyoscyamus  dissolved  in  water  will  dimi- 
nish its  severity.  If  the  pain  in  the  eye  be  attended  with 
much  spasm  either  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  or  of  the 
lids,*  warm  fomentations  will  be  useful ;  and  you  may 
direct  your  patient  to  bathe  the  eyes  frequently  with  a  soft 
sponge  dipped  in  tepid  watei*,  or  to  steep  a  piece  of  flannel 
in  a  strong  decoction  of  poppies,  and  very  often  apply  it 
to  the  eyes.  The  following  plan,  has  been  frequently- 
adopted  with  considerable  relief  under  such  circumstances : 
— direct  your  patient  to  procure  a  large  basin  of  warm 
water,  into  which  put  a  little  <^  the  vinum  opii,  and  let  him 
bathe  the  eye  at  intervals  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer, 
holding  a  large  soft  sppnge  soaked  in  this  liquid  to  the 
^es  for  many  minutes  together,  but  not  employing  friction 
by  rubbing  or  pressing  it  upon  the  palpebrae,  for  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  an  inflamed  eye  than  much  friction  or  pres- 
sure of  the  lids.    These  are  the  usual  means  of  efiecting  all 


*  Professor  Koreff  directs  a  strong  solution  of  borax  (two 
ounces  to  one  ounce  of  distilled  water)  to  be  applied  U)  the  eyes  by 
means  of  compresses  of  fine  linen,  whenever,  the  hUpkarotptumuM  and 
^tophohia  are  unusually  seyere.  I  have  acted  on  bis  suggestion 
with  great  advantage  on  many  occasions,  and  can  strongly  recomxnend 
the  local  remedy  advised  by  my  experienced  and  distinguished  friend. 

2  P 
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thflt  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  lotions  and  fomen« 
tationsy  and  althongh  1  have  enumerated  but  a  very  small 
number  of  those  sometimes  recommended,  you  will  find 
them  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  without  being  con* 
fused  and  bewildered  by  selecting  from  avast  number, 
whilst  any  one  of  thexn  will  be  almost  equally  beneficiaL 

These  are  the  remedies,  modified  it  is  true  by  the  admix- 
ture of  various  useless  or  disgusting  substances,  upon  which 
practitioners  of  **  olden  times**  chiefly  relied,  and  upon 
which  those  uninformed  and  knavish  professar^^  termed 
**  eye  doctors,**  of  the  present  diyr  still  depend,  but  you 
will  remember  that  the  mode  of  effecting  a  prompt  and 
permanent  cure  of  a  disease  dependant  on  a  depraved  or 
shattered  state  of  the  constitution,  is,  to  alter  and  amend 
that  habit  of  body,  and  that  condition  of  health,  which,  so 
long  as  they  remain,  will  prevent  any  remedies  of  a  strictly 
local  nature,  firom  effectually  removing  any  present  attack 
of  inflammation  and  of  affording  security  against  its  im- 
mediate return. 

Scarifications. — ^You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear 
me  allude  to  scarification  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lower 
lid  as  one  mode  of  relieving  strumous  ophthalmia,  but  al- 
though I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  scarification 
of  the  conjunctiva  in  these  cases,  it  has  been  advised  on 
such  good  authority  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it 
over  without  some  inquiry  respecting  its  claim  to  notice. 
In  order  to  appreciate  its  pretensions  to  value  it  will  be 
right  to  review  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  conjunctiva 
during  an  attack  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  then  to  re- 
vert to  tliose  occasional  symptoms  which  may  appear  to 
call  for  a  remedy  whose  action  is  as  strictly  local  as  any 
local  remedy  can  be.  You  will  remember  that  the  state 
of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  much  altered  as  regards  its  vas- 
cularity, and  that  the  intolerance  of  light  is  a  very  promi- 
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iient  symptom;  what  benefit,  under  such  circamstan^es, 
can  scarification  efiect?  Sometimes  there  is  a  pencil  of 
large  Tessels,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  or,  at  least,  at 
the  visible  termination  of  which,  there  is  a  pustule  or 
phlyctenula ;  now  here  you  might  think  Uie  division  of  one 
or  all  of  the  large  vessels  constituting  die  fasciculus 
might  be  advantageously  accomplished ;  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  if  you  do  divide  them  you  will  prevent  the  pustule 
from  undergoing  that  process  of  reparation  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  and  advancement  of  the  repa- 
rative process,  for  this  bundle  of  vessels  is  engaged  in  a 
very  necessary  and  useful  occupation.  But  there  is  still 
another  state  in  which  the  utility  of  dividing  one  or  more 
enlarged  trunks,  or  of  scarifying  the  lids  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration ;  I  allude  to  that  condition  of  chronic  disease 
in  which  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctival  suriace  of  the  lids 
have  been  somewhat  enlarged  for  a  long  time,  either  firom 
the  attack  of  ophthalmia  being  less  distinctly  and  definitely 
scrofulous  than  ordinary,  or  firom  the  degree  of  vascularity 
being  greater  than  is  usual,  and  also  to  that  permanent  en- 
largement of  one  or  more  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  re- 
pairing a  pustule  of  large  size,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
have  experienced  that  extreme  and  prolonged  distention 
which  has  so  far  destroyed  their  tonic  properties  as  to  pro- 
vent  their  contraction  to  their  original  size  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  enlargement  ceased  to  exist  In  the  for- 
mer case  a  few  scarifications  of  the  conjunctival  surface  of 
the  lower  lid  will  be  useful ;  and  in  the  latter  instance,  the 
division,  or  what  is  better,  the  excision  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  enlarged  vessel  will  be  highly  advantageous.  It 
inay  be  raised  with  a  forceps,  and  with  a  fine  pair  of  scis- 
sors, the  blades  of  which  are  convex  towards  the  eye-bal], 
the  length  of  tube  required  may  be  cut  out  with' a  very 
small  quantity  of  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  it 
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Stimulants. — ^Local  ftimiulaiits  have  recently  been  much 
used  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  conseqoence 
of  the  urgent  recommendation  of  several  distinguidied 
writers  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  they  are  too  frequently  employed,  and  with- 
out a  due  discrimination  of  the  cases  in  ¥^ch  their  employ- 
ment is  likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  the  time  at  which  they 
may  be  advantageously  used.  Having  selected  a  proper 
case  for  the  employment  of  any  particular  local  stimulant, 
you  would  not  forget  that  there  are  certain  prdiminaxy 
measures  requisite  to  promote  its  safe  and  useful  operatioB ; 
for  instance,  the  bowels  should  be  well  q)ened  previous  to  its 
employment,  and  the  active  state  of  inflammation  sdbdned 
by  bleeding,  and  the  constitution  tranquillized  by  general 
treatment  Presuming  that  all  this  has  been  well  attended 
to,  and  that  there  be  neither  pustule  nor  ulcer  present,  but 
merely  a  slight  amount  of  vascularity  and  an  intense  degree 
of  irritability  and  intolerantia  lucis,  what  description  of 
local  stimulant  would  you  employ  ?  If  yon  consult  books 
you  wil  be  surprised  at  the  extreme  fondness  of  particular 
writers  for  particular  remedies,  and  I  might  present  you 
with  a  long  catalogue  of  such  remedies,  which  frooai  their 
equality  of  excellence  would  defy  selection  on  the  ground 
of  red  or  reputed  superiority,  but  you  will  peihafis  be 
content  if  amidst  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  I  present 
you  with  the  mere  product  of  my  own  experience.  In  the 
case  in  question  no  remedy  affords  so  much  relief  as  the 
vinum  opii  dropped  into  the  eye  every  night  and  morning  ;* 
you  will  be  surprised  to  observe  the  relief  this  remedy 
procures,  and  the  capacity  the  patient  acquires  soon 
4ifter  its  use,  to  open  the  eyes  and  fieice  the  light,  and  you 


*I  have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page  a  valuable  application 
smggested  to  me  by  Professor  Koreff. 
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wiUofi^i  be  requested  by  the  friends  of  children  to  furakh 
Ihem  with  some  of  these  strengthening  drops  for  the  eyes 
after  they  haye  once  witnessed  Uieir  effect ;  for  they  ima- 
gine that  the  drops  actually  make  the  eyes  stronger, 
because  they  can  open  them  more  freely  and  consequently 
see  more  clearly  for  a  certain  period  after  their  use.  Do 
not,  however,  recommend  them  to  be  frequently  applied, 
nor  used  fi^  a  long  period,  for  ibe  frequent  use  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  eye  not  only  renders  such  applications  scarcdy 
at  aU  aarviceable  when  actually  and  urgently  required,  but 
has  a  tatdency  to  render  it  irritable  and  unduly  rascular 
frem  yevy  triyial  causes^  and  yery  often  establidies  ehrcmic 
doaease  with  peraaanent  enlargement  of  the  aupecficial  yea- 
sela^  and  a  disposition  to  eatropium. 

When  small  pustnles  or  phlyctenolae  are  present  either 
upon  the  conjimHstiya  or  the  cornea,  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  a  very  uselul  application,  and  it  may  be 
drof^ed  inAo  the  eye  eyeiy  night  and  morning  by  the 
patienfa^ends;  but,  if  the  pustdbs  of  the  cornea  havie 
degenerated  into  nloerafiaD,  or  if  ulcer  of  the  cornea  be 
combined  with  strumous  opbthaltma.;  that  is,  if  the  cornea 
become  affected  with  a  primitiye  ulcer  of  a  large  size  with 
a  langmd  appearance  and  a  diapositian  to  spread,  you 
would  not  only  carefidly  employ  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment preyiousLy  recommended  for  such  a  state  of  things, 
bu^  with  a  .piece  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  woiiEed  to  a 
rery  fine  point,  touch  the  lOcer  itself  and  repeat  this 
application  either  every  day  or  every  other  day  as  droum- 
stances  wig^t  require,  tflSdng  care  of  course  to  limit  the 
appUcation  to  the  ulcerated  surface  and  to  be  dexterous 
and  expeditious  in  its  use.  But  if  the  ulceration  has 
penetrated  the  anterior  ehamber,  and  the  iris  has  become 
entangled  in  the  aperture,  you  would  not  use  the  solid 
caustic  but  the  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
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tit  the  same  time  apply  the  extract  of  belladonna  upon  the 
eye-brow  erexy  night  and  morning  with  a  view  of  en- 
larging the  pupil  and  withdrawing  the  entangled  iris  fiom 
the  ulcerated  aperture;  and  as  it  may  be  requisite  to 
apply  this  extract  for  some  time,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
vary  a  little  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  so  as  to 
retain  the  power  of  continuing  its  use  as  long  as  symptoms 
may  render  it  necessary.  I  know  this  part  of  my  observa- 
tions will  be  objected  to  by  some  practitioners,  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  relinquish  my  opinion.  If  you  apply 
the  belladonna  to  the  forehead,  immediately  after  the  iris 
becomes  prolapsed  fiom  the  penetration  of  the  whole  of 
the  layers  of  the  cornea,  you  may  perhaps,  (and  par- 
ticularly if  you  at  the  same  time  drop  upon  the  protruded 
iris  a  rather  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver)  dis- 
entangle it  and  withdraw  it  from  the  aperture,  but  if 
instead  of  using  the  solution  you  were  to  touch  the  part 
with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  the  part  touched  would 
perish  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  my  opinion  the  iris 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  adhere  to  the  cornea  than  if 
no  such  remedy  had  been  applied. 

General  directions. — ^It  will  be  right  in  all  cases  of 
strumous  ophthalmia  where  the  intolerance  of  light  is  very 
great,  to  protect  the  eye  fix>m  its  too  powerful  influence, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  requesting  your  patient 
to  remain  at  home  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  to 
darken  his  apartment ;  and  to  wear  a  green  shade.  You 
would  not  recommend  either  a  tight  bandage  around  the  eyes, 
or  a  fold  of  linen  to  be  suspended  before  them,  as,  in  so 
doing,  you  would  not  only  prevent  the  surface  of  the  eye  fiom 
being  exposed  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  air,  but  also 
interfere  with  the  natural  evaporation  which  is  constantly 
taking  place  fiom  that  part  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  you  would  heat  the  eyes  by  the  artificial  warmth  such 
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bandages  would  yield.  A  shade  of  a  green  or  bloe  colour 
is  much  better  suited  to  these  cases,  and,  as  a  piece  of 
thin  pasteboard  is  at  once  light  and  flexible,  and  is  easily 
procured,  it  is  quite  as  suitable  as  a  more  expensive  ap* 
paratns.  For  the  same  reason  you  would  attend  to  your 
patient's  position  in  bed,  and  not  permit  him  to  lie  either 
with  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  body  or  the  face  buried 
in  the  pillow ;  but  on  the  contrary,  request  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  may  be  raised  much  higher  than  its  lower 
part,  and  direct  the  friends  or  parents  of  your  patient  to 
prevent  him  as  much  as  posable  from  lying  upon  the 
face. 

Among  the  causes  of  strumous  ophthalmia  I  mentioned 
teething,  and  also  the  existence  of  worms  in  the  alimeniary 
canal,  and  I  remind  you  of  these  facts  in  order  to  impress 
npon  your  attention  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
probable  existence  of  either  of  these  sources  of  irritation 
and  exciting  causes  of  disease,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  the  usual  treatment  for  their  removal.  If  you  believe 
that  the  pressure  of  a  tooth  upon  the  gum  is  productive 
of  material  irritation,  you  would  of  course  lance  it  most 
freely ;  if  you  believe  that  the  existence  of  worms  either 
in  the  stomach  or  the  intestinal  canal,  excited  much  irri- 
tation, you  would  employ  the  usual  remedies  for  their  de- 
struction and  expulsion,  and  employ  them  without  delay 
as  essentially  necessary  to  enable  you  to  arrest  and  remove 
the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  eye.  And  let  me  remark 
that  this  strict  inquiry  after  causes  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  inasmuch  as,  you  may,  by  means  of 
such  inquiry,  often  discover  some  minor  source  of  mischief 
which  would  have  been  completely  overlooked  if  you  had 
remained  satisfied  with  the  detection  of  some  perhaps 
more  important  source  of  excitement  and  irritation ;  for 
although  you  will  in  many  instances  discover  some  para- 
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motint  ctiuse  of  excitement  and  irritation,  there  will  often 
be  present  msnj  wioor  and  leaa  important  soorcea  of 
mischief  which  will  be  suflBcient  to  retard,  and  in  some 
instances  to  baffle  yonr  carative  efforts. 

You  will  fireqottDtly  be  consulted  by  the  parents  of  chil- 
dreuonaccountof  relapses,  and  if  your  tieatmentbe  oondnet- 
ed  solely  with  the  view  of  removing  any  particular  attack  o( 
scroftilons  ophthalmia,  without  effecting  some  amendment 
or  producing  some  permanent  alteration  in  that  condition  of 
constitution  or  that  state  of  health  which  has  given  ri^e  to 
it,  you  will  be  mortified  to  find  that  the  cure  you  have 
wrought  will  be  only  of  a  short  duration.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  surgeons  that  this  disease  has  a  most  rexatious  propen- 
sity to  recur,  as  soon  as,  or  soon  after  it  has  made  its  linger- 
ing exit,  and  in  this  way  it  has  continued  to  recur  and  to 
relapse  until  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  has  either  had 
his  vision  much  impaired  or  altogether  destroyed,  and,  at 
all  events,  it  has  prevented  him  from  employing  those 
years  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  (I  am  refer- 
ring  to  the  early  period  of  life)  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  its  acquirement,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  his 
mental  powers  are  generally  iully,  and  more  than  usually, 
adequate.  The  prevention  of  relapses  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  you  must  permit  me 
to  repeat  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  means  of  cor* 
recting  this  tendency  to  recurrence  of  morbid  action.* 
Having  directed  your  treatment  to  the  removal  of  that 


*''The  management  of  BcroMons  ophihalmia  is  chieflj  prophy- 
lactic ;  and  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  sea  bathing,  chalybeate 
waters,  and  the  use  of  a  mild  nutritire  diet,  are  the  points  chiefly  to  be 
attended  to."  Edmonston.  A  TrtaHsey  &c.,  p.  270.  "  The  tendency 
to  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  e^e  is  demonstrated  before  they  exist,  and 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  is  often  more  difficult  than  to  remove 
them."  Travers.  A  Synoptis^  &c.,  p.  263.  *«  No  disease  is  so  apt  to 
recur  as  scrofulous  ophthalmia."  Mackenzie.  A  Praciical  Treatise, 
Sec ,  p.  400. 
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state  of  constitution  which  predisposed  to  the  original 
attack,  you  would  afterwards  continue  to  employ  your 
tonic  remedies  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  oph- 
thalmia ;  you  would  insert  an  issue  in  the  arm ; .  direct 
your  patient  to  avoid  every  source  of  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal irritation ;  prescribe  the  strictest  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet  and  the  management  of  the  various  other 
habits }  and,  as  circumstances  might  require,  recommend 
change  of  air  and  alteration  in  clothing,  and  strictly  warn 
your  patient  against  sustaining  the  chilling  influence  of 
cold;  and  for  this  purpose  to  wear  that  kind  and  that 
amount  of  clothing  which  will  be  sufficient,  by  the  aid  of 
exercise,  to  prevent  any  great  degree  of  chilly  sensation. 
In  mentioning  these  means  of  perfecting  and  maintaining 
a  cure,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  your  conduct  should  be  regulated ;  for,  if 
I  wqpB  to  give  a  moderately  complete  enumeration  of  the 
individual  remedies  requisite  for  particular  cases,  I  should 
very  much,  and,  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  say,  very 
needlessly  prolong  my  remarks. 

.  The  slight  and  chronic  form  of  ophthalmia,  the  tinea, 
the  irritation  and  thickening  of  the  tarsal  margins,  and  the 
other  affections  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages  which  are 
connected  with  scrofula,  remain  to  be  discussed. 


SECTION    IX. — IRRITABLE   OPHTHALMIA. 

.  The  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  a  form  of  inflammation 
which  I  shall  term  irritable,  because  it  is  characterized  by 
irritability  and  uneasiness  rather  than  by  acute  inflamma- 
tory action  and  severe  pain ;  and  also  because  it  takes 
place  under  circumstances  which  indicate  an  irritable  con- 
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diiion  of  Ibe  sjstem.  It  is  a  disease  to  which  wotnen  an 
very  liable  during  suckling,  particularly  if  they  hare  con* 
tikitted  to  nurse  their  children  for  a  longer  penod  tiian  is 
proper  and  natoral,  and  more  especially  if  the  same  thing 
has  been  practised  on  many  former  occasions.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  suckling  prevents  tmpregniation; 
women  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  believe  Uiat 
whilst  they  continue  suckling  they  cannot  become  preg* 
nanl,  tad  on  this  actonnt  they  often  continue  to  nurse 
their  infants  for  a  very  long  period,  until  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  irritoMe  ophthalmia  or  amaurons  takes  place. 

The  irritable  ophthalmia  fixMU  suckling  presents  us  with 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  disease  of  the  eye,  and 
to  it  therefore  I  shall  in  a  great  measure  confine  myself 
whilst  pointing  out  its  symptoms. 

If  you  examine  the  eye  of  a  woman  affected  with 
initable  ophthalmia,  without  touching  the  lids,  you  wiH 
perceive  that  the  tarsal  margins  are  red  and  inflamed,  and 
that  they  are  much  redder  and  more  inflamed  towards 
each  canthus  than  at  any  other  part  (ophthalmia  angulaxis) ; 
the  lachrymal  caruncle  in  particular,  will  be  much  larger 
and  more  florid  than  usual ;  there  will  be  a  little  glutinous 
discharge  upon  the  tarsal  border,  and  unless  it  be  firequenHy 
removed,  it  will  evidently  collect  at  the  inner  canthus ; 
there  will  also  be  some  degree  of  epiphora,  firom  the  inflam- 
ed state  of  the  margin  of  thepuncta,  and  a  little  intolerance 
of  light  The  lids  will  acquire  some  degree  of  irritability, 
they  will  be  continually  quivering  as  though  the  orbicular 
muscle  were  undetermined  in  its  action,  and  rapidly,  though 
only  partially,  contracting  and  relaxing  in  frequent  success 
aion ;  that  closure  of  the  lids  by  means  of  which  the  lachry- 
mal secretion  is  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  is  efiected  very  frequently  on  account  of  the  collection 
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o£  the  tears  at  the  inner  canthus  from  the  spasmodiG  cIo-> 
sure  and  inflamed  ^te  of  the  margins  of  the  lachrymal 
poncta. 

Irritability  of  the  puacta  and  inflammation  of  their  mar« 
gm%  leadsi  it  is  presnmed,  to  that  state  of  epiphora  which 
in  thb  fonn  of  disease  is  almost  invariably  prea^it  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  fer  we  do  not  find  that  the  lachrymal 
secretion  has  undergone  thai  change  either  in  Its  qnastity 
or  its  quaUties  which  would  gire  rise  to  the  accumulation 
iaqneatifm. 

If  a  more  particular  exaaiinalion  of  die  eye  he  instituted 
it  win  be  firand  that  the  vessels  of  the  palpdMal  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  much  enlarged^  there  is  not  however 
that  diflhsed  Unsh  noticed  in  some  other  forma  of  conjunc* 
tival  inflammation,  by  which  its  whole  sarfaoe  acquires  an 
equally  red  and  vascular  appeaiincey  but  the  redness  is 
finear  and  partial,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
enlargement  of  soase  of  the  moade  consideraUe  branches  of 
the  conjunctival  vessels,  which  in  many  instances  asay  b^ 
accurately  traced  upon  its  anrface*  It  will  be  also  remark- 
ed that  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
ibal  part  at  which  the  one  gradually  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly acquires  the  characters  of  the  other,  is  much  involved 
in  the  nuschlef ;  it  is  extremely  red  and  ii^amed,  and  the 
secretion  from  the  meibomian  glands  which  are  rituated 
so  near  to  it,  is  altered— it  is  no  longer  mild  and  quite 
fluid,  but  tenadous  aiid  irritating.  TUs  inflamination 
does  not  often  extend  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  i4  is  hi 
many  instances  Usrited  to  that  of  Khe  patpebM^. 

The  srasatioB  of  sand  beneatii  the  Udsis  avery  tnuble* 
some  syasptom  of  this  irritable  ophlhahnia,  as  may  be  sap* 
posed  from  what  has  been  said  respect^  the  enlargement 
ef  the  vess^  on  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  cesganctiva ; 
there  is  like^nse  much  smarting  and  itching,  a  sense  of 
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Btifibess  of  the  lids,  and  a  difficulty  in  separating  them 
after  they  have  been  a  long  time  closed ;  the  smarting  and 
itching  are  much  increased  towards  evening,  particularly 
if  the  patient  has  been  occupied  during  the  day  at  any  em- 
ployment requiring  minute  vision,  or  been  engaged  in 
working  at  brilliant  objects,  or  by  candle  or  gas  light,  or 
been  much  exposed  to  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun. 
Sometimes  the  eye-lids  are  a  little  swollen,  there  is  present 
in  fact  a  slight  degree  of  oedema  of  the  palpebral. 

Irritable  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  slight 
dimness  of  vision,  and  indeed  many  patients  who  have  dis- 
regarded the  inflamed  state  of  the  eye,  are  alarmed  at  the 
altered  condition  of  their  vision.  In  such  cases  your  treat- 
ment like  yomr  prognosis  should  be  marked  by  the  most 
extreme  caution,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  injury  to  vision 
has  become  too  firmly  established  to  be  wholly  removed, 
and  if  calculating  on  the  subsidence  of  the  amaurotic  symp- 
toms on  the  cure  of  the  external  inflammation,  you  were  to 
pronounce  a  favourable  opinion  without  any  qualificalion, 
your  professional  reputation  might  be  seriously  injured. 

The  red  and  inflamed  state  of  the  tarsal  margins, 
and  the  increased  degree  of  this  condition  at  and  towards 
the  canthi,  is  so  very  characteristic  of  the  malady,  that  you 
can  scarcely  ever  be  mistaken  as  regards  its  diagnosis ;  but 
if  you  combine  with  this  circumst^mce  the  peculiarity  and 
extent  of  the  inflammation  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  nearly  pale  and  healthy  condition  of 
its  sclerotic  division,  and  the  absence  of  much  increase  of 
meibomian  and  conjunctival  secretion,  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  your  patient  has  continued  to  suckle  longer  than 
is  usual,  and  if  she  tells  you  that  this  diseased  state  of  the 
eye  came  on  whilst  nursing,  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  this  form  of  conjunctivitis  firom  its  other 
varieties. 
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If  it  should  appear  to  arise  from  prolonged  suckling,  or 
from  any  other  clearly  ascertained  cause,  the  removal  of 
that  cause  will  alone  be,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure ;  but  even  if  this  should  not  take  place,  it  is 
very  manageable  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  remedial 
measures,  and  you  may  therefore  very  generally  pronounce 
a  satisfactory  opinion  respecting  the  result  of  such  cases ; 
bearing  in  mind  however,  1, — that  if  it  have  appeared  on 
many  former  occasions  it  may  have  effected  those  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  conjimctiva  which  may  never  be  per- 
fectly removed ;  2, — ^that  if  it  be  allowed  to  continue,  it 
may  extend,  and  eventually  involve  more  important  struc- 
tures; and  3, — that  it  may  be  combined  with  or  suc- 
ceeded by  amaurosis,  of  the  approach  of  which,  indeed, 
it  would  seem  to  afford  in  very  many  instances,  a  timely 
and  salutary  intimation. 

Before  I  explain  the  causes  of  irritable  ophthalmia,  I 
could  wish  to  inquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  action  by 
which  this  morbid  condition  of  the  eye  is  connected  with  the 
process  of  suckling  ?  And  why  should  long-continued  suck- 
ling affect  the  conjunctiva  in  this  particular  manner  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  this  state  of  disease  is  intended  to  arrest 
attention,  by  which  the  occurrence  of  one  of  a  more  for- 
midable description  may  be  averted ;  but  the  mere  decla- 
ration of  a  fact  does  not  explain  it.  In  the  absence  of 
any  especial  sympathy,  or  any  direct  nervous  or  vascular 
connexion  by  which  the  nature  of  this  occurrence  may  be 
elucidated,  I  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  suckling  for  a  long  period,  especially  in 
women  who  have  suckled  many  children  previously,  pro* 
duces  a  general  derangement  of  the  health  to  which  the 
origin  of  this  disease  may  be  fairly  attributed.  Derange- 
ment of  the  health  of  a  particular  description  is  prone  to 
excite  in  some  individuals  disease  of  the  eye  of  various 
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hincb,  and  I  am  satia&ad  that  inrUable  ophthalmia  may 
arise  from  thia  cause  quite  independently  of  suckling,  from 
repeated  obsenration  of  the  fact,  although  it  is  nracb  mora 
frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  lactation* 

Long  continued  suckling  and  a  disordered  state  of  the 
general  health,  constitute  the  only  causes  of  irritable  oph- 
thalmia with  which  I  am  so  far  acquainted  as  to  qpeak  at 
all  positi?ely  with  regard  to  them,  but  although  I  hare 
never  seen  it  unassociated  with  one  or  other  of  thees 
states,  it  has  appeared,  in  some  instances,  to  reeeire  ae  its 
immediate  or  exciting  cause  (in  connexion  with  that  Re- 
ordered state  of  health,  which  may  be  termed  its  i^edis- 
posing  cause,)  various  sources  of  extomal  irritation ;  suck 
as,  prolonged  application  to  minute  bright  objects  oi  the 
same  size  and  coleur ;  working  reiy  closely  by  gae-Iigbt^ 
&c.  The  eye  requires  relief  like  other  parts ;  it  requires 
that  the  objects  u))en  which  it  is  engaged  should  be 
QCcasioBally  raried. 

Treatment — If  a  female  who  had  never  bad  a  similar 
disease  en  any  former  occasion,  were  to  apply  to  you  inSk 
irritable  ophthalmia,  which  had  come  on  durmg  the  peiied 
of  lactation,  and  if  en  inquiry  you  found  ihal  she  bad  bad 
many  children  in  rather  quick  succession,  and  if  she  bad 
continued  to  suckle  them  beyond  the  usual  period,  you 
would  at  once  direct  her  to  wean  the  child;  and  you 
would  urgently  insist  upon  the  imperatire  necessity  of 
this  measure  without  frirther  delay,  if  any  degree  of  dim- 
ness of  vision,  any  symptoms  of  amaurosis,  however  aKgbt, 
were  present  At  the  same  time  you  would  direct  her  te 
use  the  zinc  wash  frequently,  to  apply  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  to  take  some  mild  aperient  mediciM^ 
and  to  smear  a  little  umffuenium  plumii  upon  the  tarsal 
margins  every  night  and  morning.  But,  in  such  case^  yeu 
WDuM  personally  explain  to  her  the  mode  o#  using  tbe 
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ointment  and  ihe  importance  of  uaing  it  properly.  Let  a 
little  of  the  ointment  be  rubbed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger  until  it  becomes  liquid,  th^i  let 
the  extremity  of  a  fine  camel  hair  p^icil  be  ameared  with 
ity  and  having  separated  the  lids,  draw  the  pencil  covered 
with  the  ointment,  gently  along  the  inclined  edge  of  the 
palpebral  bwders,  and  in  the  evening  direct  her  to  place  a 
«mall  portion  of  it  at  the  inner  canthus  and  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  that  situation  until  it  is  dissolved.  Unless  you 
Accompany  your  prescription  with  directions  of  this  de- 
scription, the  ointment,  which  is  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  treatment,  will  be  of  little  or  no  service,  for  patients 
generally  content  themselves  with  rubbing  it  upon  the  cu- 
taneous surface  of  the  lids  from  an  ignorance  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  used. 

^ere  is  one  other  remedy  which  is  .of  some  importance 
as  a  means  of  relieving  that  tingling  smarting  sensation^ 
and  that  spasm  of  the  lids,  which  as  I  have  mentioned,  ore 
sources  of  considerable  uneasiness,  I  mean  the  vinum  opii; 
let  a  drop  or  two  of  the  vinum  opii  be  introduced  between 
the  lids  eveiy  night  and  morning,  and  if  it  be  thought  too 
painful  a  mode  of  purchasing  relief,  you  may  direct  the 
eyes  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppies 
or  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium.  This  is  the  general 
treafinent  of  slight  cases  when  they  occur  in  women  during 
the  period  of  suckling,  such  inflammation  never  having 
appeared  t>n  any  former  occasion ;  but  the  inflammation 
may  be  very  severe,  and  the  degree  of  pain  so  considerable 
as  to  forbid  the  use  of  these  stimulating  remedies,  you 
would  therefore  commence  your  treatment  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  beneath  the  tarsal  margin  of  the 
lower  lid  or  lids  (in  nearly  every  instance  both  eyes  are 
affected)  and  instead  of  the  zinc  lotion  and  vinum  opii,  you 
would  prescribe  the  goulard  water  and  the  decoction  of 
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poppieS)  or  the  aqueoas  solution  of  opium ;  at  the  same 
time  acting  more  freely  upon  the  bowels  than  in  the  former 
instance,  advising  as  a  measure  necessary  to  permit  the 
employment  of  proper  remedies,  the  removal  of  the  child  ; 
of  course  imless  the  child  be  weaned  without  further  delay, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  will  remain,  and  you  will  be  pre- 
vented from  adopting  that  active  kind  of  treatment  which 
the  condition  of  the  eye  may  require,  from  a  very  proper 
apprehension  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  infant. 
Sometimes  the  disease  of  the  eye  does  not  appear  during  the 
period  of  suckling,  but  soon  afterwards,  and  in  such  cases  it 
rarely  requires  medical  treatment,  but  if  associated  with  de- 
bility, a  little  tonic  medicine  may  be  advisable.   Men  are  li- 
able to  it  from  working  at  particular  employments  as  we  have 
previously  mentioned ;  such  instances  re'quire  particular  in- 
vestigation, and  having  satisfied  yourself  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  you  would  adapt  your  curative  mea- 
sures accordingly ;  and  generally  speaking  the  same  medi- 
cal treatment  is  necessary  as  for  the  management  of  irritable 
ophthalmia  from  suckling.     Having  removed  the  cause, 
that  is,  the. local  source  of  the  mischief,  you  would  in  slight 
cases  adopt  the  stimulant,  and  in  severe  one^  the  soothing 
and  depleting  mode  of  treatment    The  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  may  sometimes  require  the  use  of  a  more  active 
stimulant  than  zinc  wash,  such  for  instance,  as  the  diluted 
nitrated  ointment,  applied  in  the  manner  recommended  for 
the  use  of  the  lead  ointment,  except  that  you  would  not 
judge  it  necessary  to  leave  so  large  a  portion  of  it  for  gra- 
dual solution  at  the  inner  canthus ;  indeed  this  latter  re- 
medy is  in  my  opinion  extremely  serviceable,  not  only  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  affection,  but  also  in  that  bhronie 
form  of  the  disease  which  sometimes  remains  after  it  has 
been  permitted  to  continue  in  its  acute  form  for  a  long 
period,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  this  disease  of  the  eye 
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has  repeatedly  occurred.  Enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  conjuncUva  and  an  uneven  granular  condition  of  its 
surface,  present  the  only  injurious  consequences  it  is  prone 
to  produce,  and  are  always  much  benefitted  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  ointment 

I  have  stated  that  amaurosis  is  sometimes  combined 
with  irritable  ophthalmia,  and  that  the  latter  disease  may 
be  regarded  as  a  monitory  warning  of  the  probable  occur- 
rence of  gutta  serena,  but  the  nervous  affection  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  and  separate  disease,  and  treated 
in  a  totally  different  way  firom  the  inflammatory  mischief^ 
with  which  indeed  it  has  no  connexion,  except  inasmuch 
as  they  are  equally  produced  by  the  same  cause ;  they  do 
not  influence  and  react  upon  each  other,  they  do  not 
modify  and  aggravate  the  sjrmptoms  peculiar  to  each  form 
of  disease. 

There  sometimes  remains  a  state  of  tinea,  which  is 
easily  coirected  by  the  remedies  adapted  to  that  affection 
occurring  under  other  circumstances ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  any  land  of  treatment  different  firom  that  re- 
quired when  tinea  arises  fit>m  other  causes.  Of  course 
I  do  not  now  refer  to  that  red  and  irrritable  state  of  the 
tarsal  margins  so  remarkably  evident  towards  the  angles 
of  t^ie  eye  at  the  commencement  of  every  case  of  irritable 
ophthalmia,  but  to  a  mere  state  of  tinea  consequent  on  the 
prior  existence  of  the  disease  under  consideration. 


SECTION  X. — ERYSIPELATOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  conjunctiva  being  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
eye-lid,  though  very  different  in  its  anatomical  characters, 
is  much  more  intimately  connected  with  and  influenced 
by  its  condition  than  any  other  part  of  the  eye.     It  fire- 
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quenily  becomes  red,  irritable,  and  inflamed,  daring  die 
progress  of  various  diseases  in  which  the  skin  is  either  in 
an  eruptive  or  an  inflamed  state;  and  I  shall  presently 
describe  three  separate  forms  of  inflammation  with  which 
the  conjunctiva  is  afiected,  simply  in  connexion  with^ 
what  BJte  termed,  **  the  exanthemata.** 

I  believe  Beer  first  described  the  ophthalmia,  the 
details  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain,  and  yOn 
will  do  well  to  read  his  account  of  it,  for  if  it  be  not  abso^ 
lutely  Correct,  it  exhibits  for  the  most  part  so  clear  a  view 
of  the  disease,  and  is  conjoined  with  so  many  practical 
and  original  observations,  that  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  perusaL 

I  shall  now  describe  the  symptoms  of  erysipelatons 
ophthdlmia  in  its  various  stages,  marking  its  progress  by 
the  redital  of  those  additional  occurrences  which,  firom  a 
rariety  of  causes,  occasionally  take  place.  The  earliest 
symptoms  of  erysipelatous  ophthalmia  are,  a  slight  redness 
and  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva,  attended  frequently 
with  a  red  and  swollen  state  of  the  palpebrae ;  there  is 
also  a  Sense  of  itching  and  smarting,  but  not  that  kind  and 
tliat  amount  of  pain  which  accompanies  many  other  forms 
of  conjunctival  inflammation.  By  degrees  the  redness 
increases,  and  assumes,  not  indeed  the  bright  scarlet  hue 
which  is  generally  produced  by  an  inflammatoiy  state  of 
the  conjunctiva,  but  it  is  of  a  dusky  yellowish-red,  the 
conjunctiva  is  elevated  by  serous  efiusion  from  the  sclero- 
tica, and  this  elevation  is  particularly  apparent  around 
the  cornea  where  the  connexion  of  parts  becomes  suddenly 
most  intimate;  very  commonly  small  yellowish  vesicles 
will  form  in  this  situation,  but  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  phlyctenulae  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  pustular 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  their  colour-t-the 
nature  of  their  contents-^and  by  the  state  of  the  snr- 
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rounding  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  last  stage*^ 
that  in  which  the  symptoms  are  developed  to  their  utmost 
extent — ^will  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  all  the 
previously  enumerated  symptoms;  the  smarting  and  itch- 
ing will  be  very  troublesome^  and  the  prominent  state  of 
the  vesicles  will  often  occasion  great  inconvenience; 
the  yellowish-red  state  of  the  conjunctiva  will  be  almost 
uniformly  great  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  mem- 
brane (excepting  where  sanguineous  effusion  has  iaik&a 
place,  forming  subconjunctival  ecchyinosis) ;  the  oedema 
will  be  so  much  increased  that  a  portion  of  the  morbid 
conjunctiva  will  cover  or  overhang  the  circumference  of 
the  cornea  like  a  bag  of  water  or  a  semi-transparent 
gelatinous  substance,  particularly  at  its  loww  part,  where 
as  an  effect  of  gravity,  a  large  proportion  of  it  will  collect 
and  accumulate ;  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  circum' 
Jierence  of  the  cornea  will,  in  severe  cases,  be  covered  and 
concealed  by  the  tumid  and  infiltrated  conjunctiva;  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  eye  will 
be  wateiy,  and  on  moving  the  lids  and  with  them  the  con- 
junctiva in  one  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting 
the  patient  to  look  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  separation 
of  the  conjunctiva  firom  the  sclerotica  ^ill  be  sufficiently 
evident  This  WBtery  JeUy-^like  state  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  cannot  readily  be  confounded  with  any  other  form  of 
disease  to  which  that  organ  is  liable. 

The  tarsal  maigins  will  become  agglutinated  by  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  meibomian  secretion,  the  palpebrsB  will 
often  be  much  swollen,  in  short  they  will  sometimes  be  ia 
a  state  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  there  wiU  also 
be  a  certain  degree  of  intolerance  of  light  and  an  increase 
of  lachrymal  secretion. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  usually  attendant  on  erysi- 
pelatous ophthalmia  are,  a  deranged  condition  of  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal,  defective  appetite,  a  fbrred  tongue,  with  a 
rariable  amount  of  feverish  disturbance.  This  disease 
usually  attacks  persons  either  at  the  middle  or  at  an  advanc- 
ed period  of  life,  and  not  unfrequently  re*appears  after  it 
has  been  once  removed  if  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient  be  not  improved,  and  the  local  circumstances 
(if  any  such  exist)  producing  an  injurious  effect,  be  not 
discovered  and  obviated.  Persons  obnoxious  to  erysipelas 
are  also  more  than  others  liable  to  erysipelatous  ophthalmia^ 
and  it  sometimes  attends  or  succeeds  an  attack  of  eiysipe- 
las  of  the  face. 

TVeatment — ^Erysipelatous  ophthalmia,  is  essentially 
dependant  on  the  state  of  the  constituti<m,  and  therefore 
the  only  correct  basis  of  rational  treatment  must  compre- 
hend such  measures  as  will  remove  or  alter  that  state  of 
the  general  health  or  that  disordered  condition  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  on  the  existence  of  which  the  local  malady 
mainly  depends. 

The  symptoms  of  erysipelatous  ophthalmia  are  neither 
of  so  severe  nor  of  so  actively  inflammatoiy  a  nature  as 
to  render  free  depletion  either  advisable  or  necessaxy ;  but 
as  there  are  present  decided  indications  of  disorder 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  circumstance  affords  an  ob- 
vious and  prominent  indication  of  cure.  Active  purgatives 
will  be  extremely  requisite,  and  I  should  advise  yon  to 
combine  with  them  a  small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony 
— ^say,  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill  with  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony, 
made  into  pills,  and  taken  and  repeated  at  such  intervals 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  relaxed.  At 
the  same  time  regulate  the  diet,  that  is,  of  course,  impor- 
tant, prohibit  wine  and  spirits  and  meat,  and  substitute  fisr 
them  weak  animal  jellies,  light  puddings,  plain  biscmts, 
and  so  on*    But  do  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  any 
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and  every  indiGation  wbieh  may  occur  in  the  progreM  of 
each  case,  nor  fix  upon  any  one  set  of  remedies  as  being 
universally  adaptiye^  but  here,  as  in  the  management  of 
erery  other  disease,  modify  your  treatment  and  vary  your 
remedies  as  ciicnmstances  may  require. 

Tlie  local  remedies  may  consist  either  of  the  zinc  wash, 
or  if  the  oedema  be  considerable,  drop  into  the  eye  twice  a 
daj  a  little  of  the  vinum  opii  or  some  other  stimulating 
remedy.  If  there  be  much  smarting  and  itching  with  more 
irritation  than  usual,  bathe  the  eyes  frequently  with  a  fomen- 
tation of  poppies  or  some  warm  anodyne  Uquid.  If  the  mei- 
iMimian  secretion  be  very  abundant  and  viscid,  direct  your 
patient  to  smear  a  little  of  the  unguentum  plombi  along 
the  tarsal  margins  every  night  and  morning,  and  employ 
blisters  or  some  other  mode  of  producing  counter-irritation 
as  circumstances  may  direct  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  scarcely  advisable  to  blister  the  sldn  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  become,  under  such  circuob- 
stances,  extensively  inflamed  from  a  very  slight  degree  of 
irritation,  and  in  such  instances  and  generally  in  those 
also  where  erysipelas  of  some  portion  of  the  sldn  actually 
existed,  or  had  recently  existed,  you  woidd  be  reluctant  to 
employ  vesication  as  a  means  of  produci&g  relief.  If  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  erysipelatous  ophthalmia  frequently 
depends  upon  and  is  always  much  influenced  by  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  constitution,  and  that  that  disordered 
state  consists  for  the  most  part  in  a  disturbed  condition  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  you  will  know  on  vrhat  principlee 
to  act  and  how  to  treat  the  (Usease  in  as  successful  a  man- 
ner as  the  native  of  the  case  will  permit  Local  treatment 
is  in  the  general  comparatively  unimportant 

I  should  mention  that  this  disease  sometimes  admits  of 
relief  omijf  through  the  medium  of  constitutbnal  treatment, 
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and  that  whilst  a  certain  state  of  health,  or  a  given  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  remains  (which  it  is  by  no 
means  always  easy  to  remove),  the  disease  of  the  eye  will 
not.undergo  any  amendment  The  disposition  to  relapse 
is  also  considerable,  and  indeed,  speaking  in  reference  to 
many  instances  of  this  malady,  I  may  state,  in  the  language 
of  Sauvaoes,  *^  morbus  est  pertinax  et  curatu  difficilis.** 


SECTION  XI. — VARIOLOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  eye  is  frequently  affected  during  an  attack  of  small- 
pox. Sometimes  the  conjunctiva  is  merely  slightly  inflam- 
ed, sometimes  the  eye  is  irritated  by  the  formation  of  pus- 
tules on  the  tarsal  margins,  but  more  commonly  postules 
form  upon  the  cornea;  and  all  these  occurrences  may  take 
place  during  and  coeval  with  the  existence  of  small-pox ; 
but  pustule  and  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  even  ophthalmia 
may  take  place  after  the  small-pox  has  declined — that  is, 
during  convalescence.  When  a  small  pox  pustule  forms 
upon  the  cornea  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  evils  which  will 
be  presently  described  in  detail,  and  when  mere  ophthalmia 
unconnected  with  the  formation  of  pustule  takes  place  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  exanthematous  affection,  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  consequent 
on  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  is  very  often  determioed 
in  its  occurrence  by  a  scrofulous  state  of  constitution.  It 
is  important  to  notice  the  distinction  between  the  oph- 
thalmia consecutive  to  small-pox,  and  that  produced  by 
the  formation  of  variolous  pustules  at  some  part  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  eye-ball. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  primitive  and 
secondary  disease  of  the  eye  as  connected  with  small- 
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pox,*  I  must  be  pennitted  to  allude  to  one  popular  soured 
of  error  as  associated  with  this  subject  You  yery  often 
hear  persons  say  that  children  recently  affected  with  small- 
pox have  recovered  their  sight  after  having  been  blind 
many  days,  and  you  will  understand  by  this  (not  indeed 
what  they  believe)  that  the  tumefaction  of  the  lids  com- 
bined with  the  adhesive  secretion  from  their  edges  has 
prevented  them  from  being  so  far  severed  as  to  admit  the 
light,  and  that  such  patients  have  been  blind,  or  in  other 
words,  their  eyes  have  not  been  sensible  to  the  light, 
merely  because  their  lids  were  swollen  and  closed.  In 
many  of  these  cases  this  is  really  all  that  takes  place,  and 
as  soon  as  the  swelling  of  the  eye-lids  subsides,  and  the 
adhesive  mucus  which  has  been  permitted  to  collect  and 
to  become  indurated  and  eventually  to  agglutinate  them 
with  considerable  firmness,  has  been  softened  and  removed, 
the  patient  will  open  the  eyes  and  see  as  well  as  usual ; 
this  however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  I  proceed  to 
point  out  those  symptoms  which  would  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  more  important  mischief.  Let  me  advise  you 
not  to  permit  the  meibomian  secretion  to  collect,  (as  is  too 
frequently  done)  for,  if  you  do,  in  the  event  of  the  patient's 
recovery  he  will  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  permanent 


*  *^  Quando  in  flBffiotis  variolaram  xnorbo  adfectis  oculi  inflammatio 
snboritiir,  vel  sm^as  ocnli  partes,  vel  totiim  etiam  bulbum  adfectura, 
QphthalniisTn  ranolosam  adesse  judicamus.  Malum  vario  suboritor 
maibi  tempore,  yarias  adoritur  oculi  partes,  et  ezinde  Tehementiam 

S'ns  et  pexiculi  cum  ipsa  juncti  grayitatem  medici  observazunt 
[▼ersam.'^  Benedict,  §.  365.  "  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia  emuecuHve  to  small-pox,  loss  of  vision  is  the  result," 
L^vBiLLB.  ^  Variolons  ophthalmia  is  an  inflammation  without  pus- 
tales,  which  appears  during  the  variolous  eruption,  and  often  afier  the 


yeux  n'estpas  moins  opmiatre  que  I'ophthalmie  chronique  sciofuleuse : 
je  veax  parier  de  oelle  qui  survient  k  la  suite  de  la  petite  verole,  et 
souvent  quelques  semaines  apr^  la  chute  dis  croiites."  L^vbille's 
translation  of  Scarpa,  T.  1.  p.  256. 
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I088  of  many  of  the  cilisi  or  from  a  state  of  tinea  which 
may  be  very  tedious  in  its  duration^  besides  the  irritation 
the  eye  will  necessarily  sastain  from  the  lodgement  of  the 
discharge  upon  its  surface.  By  simply  bathingf  the  parts 
with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water  several  times  a  day,  you 
will  not  only  diminish  the  swelling  of  the  lids,  but  avert 
those  immediaie  and  remote  consequences  which  are  so 
apt  to  arise  if  attention  to  this  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stance  be  neglected.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  conjunctiva  may  be  simply 
inflamed  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  small-pox,  and  if 
pustules  form,  as  they  frequently  do  at  the  edges  of  the 
lids,  this  inflammation  will  be  much  increased.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  formation  of  pustules  at  the  tarsal  mar^- 
gins  will  be,  great  tumefaction  of  the  neighbouring  parts^ 
change  in  the  meibomian  secretion,  and  acute  conjunc- 
tival inflammation ;  and  will  require  the  adoption  of  the 
same  remedial  measures  as  acute  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  arising  from  any  other  cause.  But  if  the  small- 
pox be  from  its  severity  obviously  fatal,  if  the  vital  powers 
are  much  depressed,  you  would  not  think  of  employing 
active  treatment;  and  as  the  remedies  for  the  ciue  or 
relief  of  the  small-pox  itself  would  be  of  chiefest  import* 
ance,  you  might  not  be  able  to  use  the  necessary  constitu- 


*  On  aoooont  of  this  disease  (ophthalmia  varidlosa  extenu^  tn^ 
quenlly  terminating  so  fatally,  it  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient 
meiely  to  cure  it,  it  must  be  prerented  when  possible.  To  the  prophy- 
lactic remedies  celebrated  for  this  purpose,  oelong  particularly  com- 
presses, smeared  with  Camphor,  and  hung  orer  the  eyes,  also  a 
solution  of  eight  grains  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  in  two  ounces  of  Rose-water, 
with  which  the  eyes  are  to  be  often  moistened  by  means  of  compresses, 
aud  lastly.  Lard,  which  is  to  be  auplied  over  each  eye.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  means  however  wm  be  very  seldom  necessaiy  in  the 
variolous  disease,  now  progressively  diminishing  in  the  frequencv  of 
its  occurrence.  Monteath's  traaJation  of  Wbller's  Manual^  &c., 
VoLu.p.  233 
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ticmal  remedies  for  the  ophthalmia  to  the  usual  extent; 
and  the  state  of  the  skin  would  of  course  prevent  you  from 
employing  counter-irritation,  so  that  your  remedies  would 
be  in  such  case  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  local 
means  which  consist  of  applications  to  the  eyes  themselves. 
You  would  direct  a  fold  of  linen  to  be  placed  upon  the  eyes* 
jEmd  to  be  soaked  either  in  warm  goulard  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  and  you  would  further  direct  that  the  edges  of  the 
lids  be  anointed  with  the  unguentum  plumbi,  and  if  any  pus«r 
tules  existed  on  the  tarsal  margins,  you  would  open  them 
with  a  fine  needle  long  before  their  period  of  maturation, 
discharge  their  contents,  and  afterwards  apply  the  solid  ni« 
trate  of  silver,  worked  to  a  very  fine  point,  over  the  central 
part  of  such  pustules.  But  if  there  were  no  symptoms  pro-r 
hibiting  depletion,  you  would  bleed  in  such  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eye  just  as 
you  would  do  in  any  other  similar  case,  regulating  the 
freedom  of  your  depletive  measures  by  the  degree  of  ne- 
cessity for  them  as  evinced  by  the  inflammatoiy  condition 
of  the  eye,  and  adopt  in  every  respect  the  same  treatment, 
modified  only  by  the  circumstances  previously  mentioned 
as  connected  with  the  more  important  malady. 

If  a  pustule  form  upon  the  cornea*  after  the  eyes  have 
been  for  some  days  closed  by  tumefaction  of  the  lids,  you 


*  M.  GcBRSENT  denies  that  small-pox  pustules  ever  fomi  upon  the 
cornea.  He  says  the  variolous  affection  of  the  eye  is  an  inflammation 
without  pustule  on  the  cornea.  M.  Serrbs  states  that  when  a  small* 
pox  pustule  forms  upon  the  cornea  it  is  always  at  its  lowest  part,  and 
ne  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  inferior  tarsal  margin 
supports,  and  is  touched  by  the  upper  Kd,  and  that  it  alone  is  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  tne  eye ;  and  he  further  states  that  when 
the  pustules  of  the  inferior  palpebrs  are  removed  by  cauterization, 
none  ever  appear  upon  the  cornea.  Gazeite  de  Sanii.  An  old  author 
(Permannus.  Chtruraia  Curiota,  p.  70.)  has  correctly  declared  that 
when  small-pos  pustules  form  upon  the  cornea,  they  are  generally 
situated  opposite  or  nearly  in  front  of  the  pupil. 

2s 
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would  be  pretty  distinctly  apprised  of  its  formation  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  ptdn,  eren  although  yon  are  unable  to  sever 
the  lids  so  as  actually  to  see  it.  The  patient  will  snfler 
from  a  pricking,  scratching  sensation  whenever  Hie  lids 
are  moved,  and  will  frequently  point  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  pustule  is  subsequently  discovered  to  have  form- 
ed ;  he  will  often  complain  of  severe  pain  of  the  eye-ball^ 
and  will  also  complain  of  the  uneasy  and  unpleasant  sen- 
sation produced  by  increasing  the  light  of  his  apartment 
Bnch  are  the  symptoms  which  would  lead  you  to  suspect 
the  formation  of  a  pustule  upon  the  cornea  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  swollen  state  of  the  lids  prevented  yon  from 
obtaining  ocular  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  your 
suspicion.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  progress 
of  a  pustule  may  be  watched  throughout  its  entire  course, 
and  it  is  from  the  observation  of  such  cases  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  detail  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  attended,  and 
the  different  appearances  it  assumes,  not  only  in  different 
cases  but  in  the  various  stages  of  its  existence;  and  lastly, 
the  effects  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

The  first  decided  indication  of  the  formation  of  a  pustule 
upon  the  cornea  is  a  somewhat  circumscribed  whitish  point, 
surrounded  by  a  haziness  of  the  cornea,  with  a  slight  de- 
gree only  of  conjunctival  inflammation ;  this  white  point 
gradually  extends,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  haziness,  un- 
til the  whole  cornea  assumes  a  dull  cloudy  appearance, 
except  at  its  central  part,  where  it  retains  a  densely  white 
aspect.  At  the  same  time  the  conjunctiva  is  much  inflam- 
ed, the  sclerotica  and  the  deep-seated  textures  of  the  eye 
soon  become  involved,  and  if  the  mischief  be  not  arrested, 
hypopion  is  produced,  and  this  hypopion  may  be  owing  to 
the  gravitation  of  the  contents  of  the  pustule  and  part  of 
the  interlamellar  deposition  of  the  cornea,  which  has  burst 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  it  may  be  a  secretion  from 
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ike  inflamed  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  hu->. 
mor.  If  the  disieaise  be  DACoatroUed,  the  contents  of  the 
pustule  of  the  cornea  may,  as  I  have  stated,  be  discharged 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  or  the  pustule  may  burst  exter- 
ftally^  which  occurrence  will  be  followed  by  those  immedU 
^  and  remote  consequences  which  a  pretty  extensiye 
aperture  through  the  whole  of  the  corneal  lamellae  is  so 
well  known  %o  produce. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  terminations  of  this 
disease,  and  its  treatment,  I  must  allude  to  ike  secondary 
^ll^ction  of  the  eye  as  occasionally  connected  with  small* 
pox.  When  the  severe  sympton^s  of  small-pox  hare  ^ub- 
sided^  and  the  patient  is  fast  recovering,  the  eyes,  whicU 
]|a^  previously  been  free  from  material  4^®^^  ^'^  ^ 
amie  pvstfmces  be<?ome  inflamed^  and  t)i^  inflammatiw 
msff  he  i^qiply  the  resu)t  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  lh€| 
«H)iyimetixa  with  tb^l  ini^tion  to  wkiQh  the  skip  has  been 
for  90  long  ft  tiiPO  ei^posed,,  and  that  deterioration  in  the 
^ndition  of  the  oonatitutiony  the  disease  (smallrpox)  m^ 
the  treatment  necessary  for  its  cure  have  conjoiqtly  pro- 
dueed>  and  may  conuiM;  of  simple  ophthalmia ;  or  a  piwtiil9 
may  form  upon  the  cornea  in  one  or  n^ore  situaUonei,  w 
may  be  seen  by  the  white  points  or  spots  whi^  wiU 
oonespo»d  with  the  number  of  pustules.  The  same  o^^tm? 
9ion  of  the  white  central  part  «4th  surrounding  ha^in?89 
will  take  place  here  as  in  the  former  case,  until  the  whole 
cornea  will  become  involved ;  and  the  termination  will  also 
be  the  same.  The  colour  of  these  pustules  is  at  first  white, 
they  begin  as  a  small  white  cloudy  point,  this  white  poipt 
deepens  in  colour  at  its  most  central  part,  its  circumference 
bdng  less  densely  white,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  or  difiused 
haziness,  the  extent  of  which  varies  with  the  mild  or  severe 
character  of  the  pustule  it  encircles.    Prior  to  its  rupture 
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and  the  discharge  of  its  contents,  it  assumes  a  dirty-white 
or  yellowish  tinge,  and  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  endently 
in  a  sloughing  condition,  or  more  correctly,  in  that  state 
which  immediately  ])recedes  sloughing.*  The  local  symp- 
toms are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  case  except  that 
they  are  rarely  so  acute,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
sererity  of  the  secondary  affection  of  the  eye  as  compared 
with  its  primitive  form.  If  the  disease  extends  to  the  deep* 
seated  textures,  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  usual  symptoms, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  firom  ascertaining  its 
true  nature  we  shall  of  course  be  apprised  of  it  by  the 
customary  examination  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  be 
prepared  to  act  accordingly. 

The  inflammation  of  the  eye  unconnected  with  the 
formation  t>f  a  small-pox  pustule  which  occurs  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  acute  symptoms  of  small-pox  is  very  pro- 
perly attributed  to  the  influence  of  that  disease  in  disturbing 
the  general  health,  and  in  interfering  with  the  healthy 
function  of  the  skin ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  equally  easy  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  small-pox  pustule 
upon  the  cornea,  at  such  a  period  of  the  constitutional 
affection — ^that  is,  when  the  acute  sjnnptoms  of  small-pox 
Kte  subsiding.  If  you  imagine  that  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  pustule  forms  upon  the  cornea  at  a  late  period^ 
the  low  state  of  vascularity  not  only  of  the  cornea  itself, 
but  also  of  the  membrane  which  covers  it,  may  have 


*  Of  course  I  am  not  intending  to  confomid  a  change  whidi  may 
take  place  in  the  proper  Btracture  of  the  cornea  ^th  an  appearance 
produced  by  the  deposition  of  a  dirty-white  poro-lymphatic  matter 
between  its  lamells.  The  distinctions  between  the  appearance  pro- 
duced by  impaired  vitality  of  the  cornea,  and  an  alteredand  somewhat 
aunilar  offpearance  of  that  texture  by  the  secretiou  of  various  morbid 
matters  between  its  lamins,  will  be  fully  explained  in  a  subsequent 
iSeciUnu 
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retarded  the  developement  of  the  pustule ;  if  you  are  of 
this  opinion  (and  I  am  really  unacquainted  with  a  more 
rational  explanation  of  this  circumstance)  the  occurrence 
is  satisfactorily  explained.* 

Effects  and  modes  of  termination. — If  small-pox  does 
not  actually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  pustule  upon  the 
cornea  or  to  any  structural  change  of  any  other  important 
party  it  often  leaves  the  eye  in  an  irritable  coxidition  and 
establishes  a  tendency  to  tinea — a  veiy  troublesome  form 
of  tinea;  sometimes  it  excites  scrofulous  ophthalmia;  but 
changes  in  the  transparent  textures  of  the  eye  and  in  its 
figure,  are  by  no  means  infrequent  consequences  of  the 
existence  of  severe  variolous  ophthalmia.  The  cornea 
and  sclerotica  are  very  liable  to  y ield^t  from  the  attenuation 
produced  in  the  latter  by  inflammation,  and  by  the  weak'^ 
ness — ^the  loss  of  resisting  power — ^produced  in  the  fonnet 
by  ulceration  and  suppuration,  and  the  consequent  des- 
truction of  its  layers ;  but  opacity  only  may  remain,:|:  or 


*  The  cucnmstanoes  which  hasten  or  retard  the  derelopement  of 
disease  consequent  on  the  application  of  contagions  affents,  are  very 
imperfecilT  and  insafficientijr  explained  by  medical  and  surgirau 
teachers,  tnouffh  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
ihat  they  shomd  be  vrdl  known  and  correctly  understood. 

f  A  great  minority  of  the  cases  of  staphyloma  noticed  in  children 
are  caused  by  puruunt  or  varioltnu  ophthalmia. 
'  X  The  opacity  of  the  cornea  consequent  on  variolous  ophthalmia  is 
veiy  dense,  of  a  pearly-white  colour,  and  very  definite  in  its  outline. 
Its  edges  are  not  thaded  offmitSl  they  gradually  merge  into  the  natural 
texture  of  the  cornea,  but  the  boundary  line  of  opacity  which  separates 
the  healthy  from  the  diseased  portion  of  the  cornea  is  strongly  marked, 
and  is  as  densely-white  as  aiiT  other  part  of  the  opaque  cornea.  Dr. 
Mead  has  particularly  referrea  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  opacity  of 
the  cornea  consequent  on  small-pox,  and  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
present  his  readers  with  a  considerable  number  of  valtu^le  remedies, 
for  its  cure.  He  says,  **  with  respect  to  the  eye,  the  part  on  which  the 
small  pox  broke  out,  has  an  opaoue  whiteness  in  it,  as  we  hare  already 
obserred.  If  this  happens  in  tne  eves  of  children,  or  young  persons 
of  a  moist  constitution  of  bodv,  and  tender  skin,  it  will  be  the  more 
easily  deterged.  Now  the  meoicines,  which  dete^  the  eye,  and  take 
off  the  whiteness,  axe  these :  borax,  or  nitre  made  into  cakes,^ndarene 
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some  other  change  maj  be  wiottght  upoti  the  cornea, 
which  maj  impair  or  destroy  its  transparency.  The  for- 
matioin  of  pustules  upon  the  tarsal  margins  may  occasioa 
the  production  of  cicatrices  whidi,  under  particular  m- 
cumstances,  may  raider  them  uneyen  and  excite  some 
degree  of  deformity ;  and  this  can  only  be  pxeyented  byr 
early  ptmctoring  the  pustule  and  applying  the  aoHd  nitiate 
of  silver  to  the  puncture  as  adrised  by  Velpsau  and 
LiSFRANC — ^Ihns  diminishing  its  magnitude  and  obTiating 
or  lessening  its  tendency  to  induce  inequality  and  irregu^ 
larity  of  the  tarsal  border. 

TVeaimenL^ — The  treatment  of  qphthafania  conseqoeBt 
on  small«pox  will  vary  and  may  be  ocmvesiiently  divided 
as  follows ;  Jbrsi^  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  eye 
unattended  with  the  fbrmalion  of  pustules ;  secamdfyy  the 
treatment  of  primary  pustule  of  the  cornea  producing  or 
attended  by  severe  inflammation  ot  the  eye ;  and  lAanU^ 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  of  the  eye,  as  it  occurs  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  of  the  constitutional 
affection.     With  regard  to  the  first, — ^that  is,  mere  oph- 


salt,  sal-ammoniacky  glass,  the  aooriiB  of  glass,  coral,  totty,  lapia 
baBinatitiw,  vexdigiease ;  bastaxd  sponge,  the  sea  crab,  the  dungs  or 
excrements  of  spanows,  swallows,  starlings,  xoioe,  bats,  and  ox  the 
Arabian  orLfbian  lizard;  musk,  the  sediment  of  urine ;  the  aeenis, 
ebony,  comei-water,  Arabian  sugar,  dregs  of  linegar  burnt,  rnvrzh, 
sandaracha  or  jimiper  flfum,  commonly  called  varmsh,  gums  cur  the 
olive  and  bitter  almond-trees,  and  the  milky  juice  of  wild  lettuce* 
(p.  380.)    Medical  Works.    London,  1762. 

*  Dr.  Elliotson  has  given  a  good  account  of  small-pox  in  his 
excellent  lectures  delivered  at  the  London  University,  mxt  like  all 
other  medical  lecturers  who  have  preceded  him,  he  has  said  very 
little  respecting  the  affection  of  the  eyes  which  so  generally  aocom* 
panies  that  malady,  and  has  only  referred  to  its  treatment  by  stating 
"  that  it  is  certainly  to  be  conducted  altogether  on  general  principles/^ 
His  description  of  variolous  ophthalmia  is  confined  to  an  imperfect 
enumeration  of  a  small  number  of  its  iffecU.  Das.  Clottbrbuck 
and  Armstrong  have  said  still  less  upon  the  subject  than  Dr. 
Elliotson. 
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thahnin  accon^anying  the  progress  of  snall-pox — it  has 
been  already  stated  that  it  will  be  guided  by  those  rules 
which  would  influence  our  treatment  of  the  same  inflam* 
nuEtory  state  of  the  eye  occurring  under  other  cironm* 
stftncesy  only  modified  by  the  condition  of  the  skin,  the 
state  of  the  system,  and  the  treatment  instituted  for  the 
cure  of  the  more  important  disease.  The  management  of 
frnstnle  of  the  cornea*  and  the  attendant  inflammation, 
(for  of  course  it  could  not  exist  without  producing  inflanm 
mation  of  neighbonring  parts)  will  consist  in  the  applica<- 
lion  of  local  stimulants^  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  zinc  lotion ;  in  the  removal  of  blood ;  and  attention  te 
the  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pustule  has 
burst  and  the  process  of  ulceration  has  been  arrested,  the 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  will  be  of 
great  service  if  used  with  caution — ^the  ragged  ulcerated 
surface  left  after  the  pustule  has  burst  ishould  merely  be 
touched  with  it  But  let  me  advise  you  not  to  administ^ 
ttiercury,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  remedy  for  extensive  ulcera- 
tion (occurring  under  these  circumstances)  and  sloughing 
of  the  cornea ;  its  free  administration  would  indeed,  in 
this  state  of  things,  render  the  destruction  of  vision  quite 
certain,  and  prevent  the  powers  of  the  system  from  suc- 
cessfully interfering  either  with  a  view  of  retarding  the 
progress  of  sloughing  or  of  promoting  the  advancement  of 
the  reparative  process*  The  same  objections  do  not  exist 
with  regard  to  the  moderate  exhibition  of  mercury  in  those 
cases  where  the  pustule  arises  after  the  severity  of  the 
small-pox  has  subsided,  for  as  the  pustule  or  pustules  are 


*  Dr  Weller  advises  that  the  small-pox  pustules  of  the  cornea  be 
opened  ^  before  thev  fill,"  but  I  pxesume  the  practice  he  recommends 
is  too  palpably  miscliieTOus  to  be  adopted  by  any  of  his  readers.  Sec 
Monte ATH^s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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in  the  latter  case  generally  much  smaller,  are  attended 
with  deep-seated  inflammation,  (particularly  inflammation 
of  the  iris)  and  also  with  hjrpopion,  the  action  of  the  mer- 
cuiy  would  have  a  tendency  to  moderate  the  internal 
malady  and  promote  the  absorption  and  prevent  the 
organization  of  the  efiused  lymph  or  other  inflammatory 
product,  while  it  would  exercise  no  importantly  injurious 
influence  upon  the  pustule  of  the  cornea,  which  influence 
might  not  be  counteracted  by  the  aid  of  the  local  stimu- 
lants just  mentioned  for  the  cure  of  pustules  which  were 
simultaneous  or  nearly  simultaneous  in  existence  with  the 
constitutional  disease. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  recommended  and 
disapproved  the  use  of  mercury  in  ulceration  and  pus* 
tule  of  the  cornea,  and  I  shall  explain  why  I  have  adopted 
these  apparently  opposite  opinions.  The  cases  for  the 
cure  of  which  I  recommended  mercury  were  those  where 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  was  produced  by  inflammation,  or 
where  only  a  small  pustule  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  existed, 
as  in  those  instances  where  they  supervened  upon  a  state 
of  convalescence  from  small-pox,  where  the  extension  of 
the  ulcer  or  pustule  was  much  favoured  by  the  inflamma- 
tion they  excited,  and  in  every  such  instance  the  object  of 
administering  mercury  comprehended  the  arrest  of  the  in- 
flammation, which,  in  the  former  instance,  had  produced, 
and  in  the  latter  case  was  increasing  the  mischief.  But  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  warn  you  against  the  free  exhibi- 
tion of  hydrargyrus  where  the  ulceration  has  been  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  have  destroyed  many  of  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  cornea  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  or  where 
the  magnitude  of  a  pustule  had  caused  the  death  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  cornea  that  nothing  but  the  most 
active  local  and  general  stimulation  could  present  any 
reasonable  chance  of  restoration  and  recover}'.     If  you 
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reflect  on  the  condition  of  these  parts  and  the  causes  of 
that  condition,  in  the  two  states  in  which  I  have  judged  it 
right  to  recommend  what  may  be  termed  directly  opposite 
treatment,  you  will  probably  feel  assured  that  if  the  plan 
I  hare  advised  be  not  quite  correct,  it  has  not  at  least 
been  proposed  without  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of 
pathology  which  ought  ever  to  regulate  our  therapeutic 
means.  To  complete  the  treatment — you  might  also  use 
blisters  or  adopt  any  other  form  of  exciting  counter-irrita- 
tion you  might  judge  right,  for  the  skin  at  this  time  would 
be  in  a  state  to  bear  it.  I  may  conclude  this  subject 
by  advising  you  to  direct  the  friends  of  children  who  mky 
be  suffering  from  small-pox,  to  keep  their  eyes  perfectly 
clean — ^to  wash  away  the  matter  which  collects  at  the  tar- 
sal margins  very  firequently  with  a  little  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  glued  together  by  the  con- 
cretion of  the  meibomian  and  other  secretions.  And  per- 
mit me  to  enforce  upon  your  attention  the  importance  of 
ptmcturing  and  discharging  the  contents  of  those  pustules 
which  form  at  the  border  of  the  eye-lid;  for  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  many  serious  inconveniences  pro- 
duced by  an  irregular  and  uneven  state  of  the  margin  of 
the  palpebral. 


SECTION  XII — MORBILLOUS  AND  SCARLATINOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

The  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  produced  by  measles  or 
scarlet  fever  is  not  generally  of  an  important  or  severe  na- 
ture, although  it  is  almost  always  more  acutely  inflamed 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  disease.  Measles  is  a 
malady  which  oflen  affects  the  mucous  membranes  most 
severely,  and  it  is  also  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  and  on  these 
accounts  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  although 

2t 
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the  affection  of  the  eye,  which  ahnost  invariably  attends 
it,  is  usually  of  a  slight  natiure,  it  sometimes  assumes  the 
purulent  or  puro-mucous  character  and  leads  either  to  the 
total  destruction  or  serious  impairment  of  vision. 

Morbillous  and  scarlatinous  ophthalmia  are  character- 
ized by  a  trivial  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  (which  is  great- 
est towards  the  tarsal  maigins),  slight  intolerance  of  lig^t, 
auginented  lachiymation,  and  increase,  with  some  change  in 
the  meibomian  secretion.  These  symptoms  continue  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  exanthematous  malady,  and  by 
proper  managemetit  subside  as  it  declines;  sometimes 
leaving  behind  a  state  of  tinea  and  chronic  ophthalmia,  or 
calling  into  action  a  scrofulous  predisposition,  or  j^oducing 
pustule  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  or  passing  into  the  puriform 
Or  puro-mucous  form  of  ophthalmia.  You  will  be  fie- 
quently  told  that  the  measles  or  scarlet  fever  has  left  the  eye 
in  a  very  weak  state,  and  you  will  understand  by  this,  that  the 
disease  of  the  eye  excited  by  measles  or  scarlet  fever  occur- 
red in  a  strumous  child,  and  that  the  scrofulous  predispo- 
sition being  once  brought  into  operation  maintained  its  in- 
fluence just  as  it  would  have  done  whatever  might  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  cause  which  had  aroused  it  from  its  latent 
and  quiet  state.  You  will  remember  that  the  disease  in 
question  is  generally  very  mild  and  subsides  vrith  the  decline 
of  the  exanthematous  affection  which  produced  it ;  that  it 
is  usually  more  severe  when  arising  firom  measles  than  wh«i 
produced  by  scarlet  fever ;  that  its  severity  will  be  modified 
by  the  acuteness  of  the  eruptive  fever ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quences more  generally  resulting  from  its  existence  are 
chronic  ophthalmia,  stnunous  ophthalmia,  and  tinea. 

Treatment. — ^Morbillous  and  scarlatinous  ophthalmia,  as 
they  ordinarily  occur,  will  not  require  any  active  treatment 
You  may  direct  your  patient's  eyes  to  be  frequently  bathed 
with  milk  and  water ;  you  may  tell  the  nurse  to  anoint 
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the  edges  of  the  lids  with  some  mild  ointment,  such  as  the 
uiigaentum  plumbi,  to  coirect  the  morbid  quality  of  the 
discharge,  to  lessen  its  quantity,  and  to  prevent  the  tarsal 
margins  from  becoming  agglutinated ;  and  of  course  you 
would  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  also  exclude 
tbe  light  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  accordance  with  the 
widies  and  the  feelings  of 'the  patient  and  the  existing 
amount  bf  inflammation. 

If  ulcer  or  pustule  of  the  cornea  arise,  they  must  be  ma« 
nliged  in  conformity  with  the  rules  previously  laid  down, 
or  if  the  inflammation  have  extended  or  have  changed  its 
characters,  then  of  course  your  treatment  would  vary  in  a 
corresponding  manner ;  and  the  treatment  of  tinea  or  stni- 
motts  ophthalmia  as  consequences  of  morbillous  or  scar- 
hctinods  ophthalmia  would  be  conducted  according  to  the 
usttU*  mode  of '  maiiaging  those  diseases,  from  whatever 
ctxtde  they  may  have  proceeded. 

And  h^  let' me  again  caution  you  to  clear  away  the 
midbotilian  secretion  from  the  tarsal  margmis,  for  it  is  no 
lofitger  the  bland  fluid  of  health,  but  it  is  highly  irritating, 
and  if  permitted  to  accumulate  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  will  most  assuredly  ag- 
gravate {h^  inflammation.  Should  the  ophthalmia  become 
of  U  mucotK^  or  a  puro-mucous  nature,  you  woidd  substitute 
the  sQtun  or  zinc  lotion  for  the  goulard  lotion,  or  milk  and 
wat^r,  and  be  particularly  careful  to  apply  them  in  a  warm 
state. 


I  have  now  concluded  my  observations  on  those  acute 

> 

inflammations  of  (he  conjunctiva,  commonly  termed  "  oph- 
thdmia,**  but  as  a  class  or  division  more  correctly  and 
precisely  designated  "conjunctivitis;"  and  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  speak  of  its  chronic  diseases,  and  afterwards,  in 
order  to  complete  my  exposition  of  the  pathology  of  this 
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membrane,  shall  consider  those  maladies,  which  cannot  in 
strictness  be  said  to  be  included  under  either  of  these  di- 
visions, although  it  is  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  the  reader,  so  to  arrange  them.  The  compound  affec- 
tions mentioned  by  authors  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  my  observations  upon  those  diseases  of  which 
they  are  said  to  be  compounded,  but  believing  that  diseases 
do  not  generally  speaking  evince  a  disposition  to  confuse 
their  characters  by  blending  themselves  with  those  of  a 
different  nature,  and  knowing  that  this  union  of  divers 
diseases  rarely  takes  place  in  the  eye  (at  least,  so  that  the 
separate  characters  of  each  are  preserved),  I  have  omitted 
any  special  notice  of  these  compound  affections,  and  have 
not  spoken  of  them  as  distinct  diseases  under  a  separate 
name,  but  have  mentioned  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
this  circumstance  as  will  be  found  on  referring  to  my  re- 
marks; thus,  traumatic  ophthalmia — inflammation  vrith 
laceration  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c.  arising  from  external  in- 
jury— has  been  alluded  to  in  the  coiuBe  of  my  observations 
on  simple  conjunctivitis  and  will  be  again  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  on  sclerotitis,  when  I  shall  more  particularly 
consider  the  degree  in  which  praximaie  structures  are 
affected  (when  some  part  or  other  of  the  eye  is  acutely 
inflamed)  merely  in  consequence  of  their  proximity.  Why 
should  traumatic  ophthalmia  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
disease  under  a  separate  name,  merely  because  the  inflam- 
mation and  laceration  arose  from  a  blow  or  some  acciden- 
tally applied  violence,  whilst  its  characters  (the  characters 
of  the  inflammation),  symptoms,  histoxy,  and  the  treatment 
required  for  its  cure,  differ  in  no  essential  particular  from 
simple  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  arising  from 
any  other  cause?  Puro-mucous  ophthalmia  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  catarrhal  ophthal- 
mia, where  I  have  mentioned  certain  variations  in  the  qua- 
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lities  of  the  discharge  proceeding  from  the  conjunctiva ; 
and  all  the  diseases  compoiinded  of  the  simple  inflamma- 
toiy  affections  of  the  conjunctiva  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
adverted  to ;  but  not,  I  again  repeat,  treated  of  as  distinct 
affections  under  a  separate  name,  for  I  have  not  found  them 
thas  entitled  to  separate  description,  ab  origine^  although 
their  characters  sometimes  become  gradually  blended  and 
confounded  in  their  progress ;  but  if  all  occasional  combi- 
nations of  diseased  action  (which  occur  in  many  instances 
merely  as  modifications  of  some  given  morbid  condition) 
Here  to  be  considered  separately  as  distinct  diseases,  I  can 
imagine  nothing  better  calculated  than  such  a  procedure, 
to  confuse  and  amplify  a  subject  already  quite  sufficiently 
extensive  and  intricate. 

The  occurrence  of  ophthalmia  from  the  retrocession  of 
various  forms  of  eruption  is  sometimes  discussed  as  a 
distinct  disease,*  but  I  have  preferred  to  allude  to  the 
occasional  production  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  from  this 
circumstance,  when  speaking  of  the  general  causes  of  oph- 
thalmic inflammation.    Psorophthalmia,t  porriginous  oph- 

*  This  has  been  done  by  Dbmoum  at  that  part  of  his  TniU  de$ 
MaladUt  du  Yeux  which  treats  ''De  Voplithaimie  ^ar  retrocession 
d'emptionB,*'  and  he  mentions  that "  M.  Alibert  a  cite  (DieHon.  da 
SeUnea  mldieale*^  tome  viii,  p.  32.)  robservatiQn  d'une  fille  de  quinze 
ans,  chez  laquelle  mie  cedte  complete  fat  oocasionee  par  la 
Kpercoasion  dnme  dartre  Dnstolense.''    Tom.  L  p.  209. 

t  OhtenationM  on  the  Ophthalmjff  Pwrofhthamy^  ^c. :  by  James 
Wars,  Lcmdon,  1805.  p.  101.  '*  Uti  nomen  docet  psoropnthahnia 
proprie  designat  oculi  inflammationem  ex  psora  corpus  oocapante 
ortam.**  Benedict.  De  morhU  oculi  humant  inflamnuUoriiSj  p.  203. 
**  I  ihall  consider  that  psorophthahnia  which  can  be  induced  only  by 
the  matter  of  itch.  As  the  itch  is  known  not  to  affect  the  skin  of  the 
hce  it  appears  that  the  real  psorophthalmia  arises  either  after  a  sudden 
lepiession  of  the  enmtion,  m  which  manner  however  it  does  not  often 
occar,~or  firmn  mfection  of  the  eye-lids  with  the  matter  of  itch.*' 
Monteath's  translation  of  Weller's  Jfantio/,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  ^  The 
genuine  psorophthalmia,  as  the  name  implies,  is  always  induced  by 
the  poison  of  itch,  and  is  either  caused  by  tne  direct  application  of  this 
matter  to  the  eye-Kds,  or  from  its  suppression  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.*'    Wblbanr's  Edition  of  Frick,  p.  234. 
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thalmia,  &c.  have  also  been  discussed  at  considerable  length 
by  many  writers  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  maladies,  I  quite  agree  with  Mb.  L^wbxncb, 
that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  eyeJids  are  subject  to  any 
disease  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  psora,  (I  am 
aware  that  this  statement  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
Oallisem  and  Bbbb)  and  with  regc(rd  to  the  affecljbn  of 
the  eyes  firom  the  contact  of  the  mattor  of  pimrigo,  as  mo- 
tioned by.  Mb.  Chbistian  and  many  preceding  writers,  I 
can  only  remaxlc  that  I  have  seen  no  correspondent  malady,  < 
although  I  have  of  course  noticed  various  inflammatoiy 
states  of  the  eye  and  eye-lids  follow  the  removal  of  poirigo 
and  other  eruptive  and  morbid  states  of  the  sUa,  and  have 
often  in  such  case  cmred  the  disease  of  th^  eyes  by  the  use 
of  blisters  and  by  &&  insertion  of  an  issue;^ 


CHAPTfiR  II. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  AND  VARIOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

CONJUNCTIVA  AND  OF  THE  SUBCONJUNCTIVAL 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 


SECTION  !• — CHRONIC  IMiFLAHHATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

Chronic  ophihalmia  may  be  eiUier  a  second  state  or 
stage  of  severe  conjancUvitiSy  or  a  primaiy  disease  axiaiiig 
quite  independently  of  any  pteviously  existing  acute  isr 
flammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  You  will  recognize  the 
disease  by  the  slightness  of  the  pain  with  which  it  is 
attended,  the  very  trifling  degcee  of  intolerance  <tf  light 
.which  accompanies  it,  and  the  particular  condition  or 
degree  of  vascularity  which  is  present : — many  of  the  con** 
junctival  vessels  will  be  considerably  enlarged  and  very 
tortuous  in  their  course,  and  will  somettmes  extend  upon 
the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  what  is  commonly  termed,  vas- 
cularity of  that  part,  .which  it  will  be  remembered  is  different 
in  many  important  particulars  irom  genuine  eomeiUs. 
This  great  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
lenders  the  mucous  surface  uneven,  and  produces  a  feeUng 
of  smarting  or  scratching  whenever  the  lids  are  moved  at 
all  quickly  upoii  the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  in  many 
instances  you  will  be  compelled  to  examine  the  eye  and 
evert  the  lid,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  patient  that  there  is 
no  foreign  particle  beneath  the  palpebraa  producing  the 
inflammation  and  the  uneasy  sensation  of  which  he 
complains. 
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This  state  of  chronic  ophthalmia  is,  as  I  hare  repre- 
sented,  frequently  produced  by  a  previous  state  of  acute 
conjunctivitis,  which  has  been  inefficiently  or  unsuc- 
cessfully treated,  or  totally  neglected,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  most  commonly  noticed  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor, 
who,  when  they  are  suffering  from  *^sore  eyes,''  as  the 
inflammation  of  those  organs  is  termed,  proceed  perhaps 
to  a  druggist,  or  some  less  competent  person,  and  obtain  a 
simple  eye-wash,  or  a  dose  of  purging  physic,  when,  in 
fact,  they  ought  to  be  actively  treated  and  freely  depleted 
in  order  to  arrest  the  acute  disease  and  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  secondary  and  more  tedious  malady.  The 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  consequence  of  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  textures  in  which  they  are  situated,  are  very 
prone  to  admit  of  distension,  whenever  a  distending  cause 
is  acting  powerfully  for  a  long  period,  and  by  reason  of 
the  softness  of  the  textures  aroimd,  they  do  not  receive 
that  assistance  in  their  attempts  either  to  resist  the  dis- 
tending force  or  to  recover  their  former  size  on  the  subsi- 
dence of  that  distending  force,  as  other  vessels  do  which 
are  situated  in  firmer  textures: — ^if  therefore  they  are 
subjected  for  a  long  time  to  the  agency  of  a  distending 
force  (as  happens  in  prolonged  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva), they  are  likely  to  lose  their  contractile  power, 
and  to  remain  permanently  enlarged ;  on  this  accoimt  it  is 
highly  important  that  acute  conjunctivitis  should  be  met 
with  active  remedies,  and  that  venesection  should  be  early 
employed  to  an  extent  varying  with  the  existing  degree  of 
inflammation,  and  repeated  until  that  subsidence  of  in- 
flammatory action  and  that  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  occiu^,  which  will  prevent  the 
result  to  which  I  am  now  directing  attention. 

I  cannot  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  chronic  ophthalmia  to  enter  upon  the  theory 
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of  inflammation,  nor  to  point  out  the  various  modes  in 
which  arteries  recover  their  natural  size  after  an  attack  of 
inflammation  which  has  led  to  and  maintained  their  dis- 
tention for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  but  you  must 
permit  me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  blood  vessels  of  a  part  of  a  loose  texture 
acquire  and  retain  an  increase  of  magnitude  whenever 
the  distending  force  is  applied  for  a  certain  period,  because 
it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  you  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  preventing  such  an 
occurrence  by  the  prompt  adoption  of  active  treatment, 
when  inflammation  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  this  morbid 
condition  is  seated  in  a  part  possessing  such  anatomical 
qualities — ^that  is,  softness,  looseness  of  texture,  and  easy 
distensibility.     There  are  of  course  other  very  obvious 
aind  important  reasons  why  yom*  treatment  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, particularly  when  situated  in  the  coats  of  the 
eye,  should  be  prompt  and  decisive,  but  that  I  have 
just  mentioned  is  one  of  very  great  importance  as  respects 
the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.     If  acute  inflamma- 
tion be  seated  in  the  sclerotica,  and  be  not  promptly  met 
by  the  adoption  of  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  carried 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  may  cause  the  patient  to  endure  a 
vast  deal  of  unnecessary  pain — pain  which  might  rery 
easily  have  been  avoided ;  but  the  firmness  of  itn  texture 
whilst  it  ofiers,    on  the  one  hand,   an  intntrmonntabte 
obstacle  to  any  considerable  enlargement  of  iU  rciweUf  ((tf 
course  I  am  now  speaking  of  those  vessels  which  arc 
situated  within  the  substance,  and  not  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sclerotica)  assists,  on  the  other  hand,  thoftc  ^enrntU  U» 
recover  their  original  magnitude  when  the  caiUK;  of  tticir 
enlargement  is  no  longer  in  active  operation ;  Ijoty  if  the 
same  amount  of  inflammation  exist  in  the  Irx^se  texture  of 
the  conjunctiva,  its  vessels  would  be  very  likely  to  con* 
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tinue  much  enlarged  on  the  subaidence  of  the  acute  inflam- 
matory symptoms ;  and  there  may  remain,  as  a  consequence 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  either  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

But  to  resume  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  chro- 
nic ophthalmia — ^the  enlargement  of  the  conjimctival  ves- 
sels is  chiefly  apparent  at  (he  periphery  of  the  globe,  and 
also  at  the  angles  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  lower  lid ;  and  sometimes  the  valvula  semilunaris  and 
lachrymal  caruncle  will  be  very  red  and  tumid,  as  in  the 
case  of  irritable  ophthalmia.  The  acute  and  chronic  state 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  varia- 
tions in  degree  of  the  same  inflammation. 

I  have  said  that  chronic  ophthalmia  frequentiy  occurs 
among  the  poor,  who  (for  reasons  previously  explained)  do 
not  generally  obtain  that  prompt  and  decided  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  acute  conjunctivitis,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  those  changes  in  the  blood  vessels  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  their  permanent  enlargement ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  spite  of  the  best  care  and 
most  skilful  management,  acute  ophthalmia  will,  in  some 
persons,  whose  constitution  is  weak  and  unhealdiy,  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  chronic  disease.  In  such  persons 
any  loss  of  tonic  power  in  any  situation  is  with  difficulty 
regained  by  the  aid  of  all  possible  collateral  assistance,  but 
when  instead  of  such  assistance,  there  exist,  as  in  the  case 
in  question,  circumstances  calcultCted  to  retard  rather  than 
aid  its  recovery,  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  remain 
much  enlarged  in  certain  habits  and  in  particular  conditions 
of  the  constitution,  after  an  attack  of  acute  conjunctivitis. 
The  acute  symptoms  may  also  be  so  exceedingly  severe, 
that  although  venesection  and  depletion  may  be  promptiy 
and  freely  employed,  they  are  not  competent  to  prevent 
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altogether  these  injunoiis  ciects  upon  the  coats  of  the 
blood  yessela. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  the  conjimctiTm  may  be  exposed 
to  some  sonrce  of  irritatioD  which  is  constantly  actings  and 
which  may  nltimatoly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  chronic 
ophthalmia.    For  instance,  a  wart  or  a  small  tomoor  may 
grow  upon  the  tarsal  margin,  and  excite  a  dig^it  degree  of 
ophthalmia,  with  a  trivial  enlargement  of  some  of  the  con- 
junctival ressels,  and  very  many  times  have  I  removed 
these  small  tumours,  and  without  employing  any  lotions 
or  applications  of  any  kind  to  the  eye,  the  patient  has  been 
perfectly  cared  of  the  ophthalmia,  which  has  perhaps  been 
teasing  him  for  many  months  previously.    You  will  often 
be  consulted  in  similar  cases,  not  respecting  the  warts  or 
tamours,  but  on  accotmt  of  the  ophthalmia  they  may  have 
produced,  and  if  you  are  not  aware  of  this  fact — that  is, 
the  dependance  of  the  ophthalmia  on  the  continuance  of 
the  wart  or  tomour  at  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid — ^your  curative 
efforts  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail.     And  I  mention  this 
circumstance  so  particularly,  because,  knowing  the  aver* 
sion  which  parents  generally  have  to  the  employment  of 
surgical  instruments  upon  the  persons  of  their  children, 
and  knowing  too  that  they  dignify  every  unimportant  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  with  the  appellation  of  a  surgical  operation^ 
and  connect  with  it  all  the  fearful  ideas,  and  (not  always 
imaginary)    apprehensions  nsuaUy  attached  by  them  to 
such  operations,  you  may  be  reluctant  to  advise  its  removal 
unless  convinced  that  it  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  irritable 
state  of  the  eye,  and  that  that  irritable  state  will  very  pro* 
bably  continue  as  long  as  the  tomour  is  allowed  to  remain^ 
And  yoiur  examination  of  the  part  may  not  ahme  always 
enable  you  to  decide  this  pmnt,  for,  in  many  imtanees^ 
these  tomours  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  irntating  ihn 
conjunctiva  either  from  their  naiftrey  the  $laU  &/  iMr 
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9urfac€y  or  from  ilieir  siiuaiion,  I  hare  witnessed  very 
many  such  instances,  where  the  tumour  was  not  of  a  ma- 
lignant character,  and  where  also  when  the  child  has  been 
moving  his  lids  freely,  the  tumour  being  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  tarsal  margin,  did  not  appear  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  globe,  and  was,  moreover,  so  soft  and 
smooth  on  that  side  towards  the  eye-ball  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  excite  any  uneasiness  even  if  it 
did  touch  it ;  but  if  you  were  to  act  on  this  presumption, 
you  would  soon  be  compelled  to  change  your  opinion,  and 
the  result  of  the  case  would  remove  any  doubt  that  might 
previously  have  existed  in  your  mind.  In  almost  every 
instance  in  which  I  have  either  removed  such  warts  or 
tumours  myself,  or  seen  them  removed  by  others,  in  these 
doubtful  cases — ^that  is,  cases  where  from  the  character, 
situation,  or  figure  of  the  tumour,  it  was  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  was  the  real  cause  of  the  existing  degree  of 
irritation  of  the  eye — ^the  ophthalmia  has  quickly  subsided, 
unless  indeed  it  had  been  permitted  to  remain  so  long 
prior  to  the  performance  of  an  operation  for  its  extirpa- 
tion, that  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  prolonged  duration 
would  itself  constitute  an  adequate  cause  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  inflammation.  The  conjunctiva  may  be  affected 
with  chronic  ophthalmia  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
produced  by  the  mal-position  of  one  of  the  cilia,  and 
simple  as  this  cause  of  chronic  ophthalmia  may  appear, 
and  easy  as  its  removal  may  seem,  I  can  assure  you  that 
many  a  patient  has  been  permitted  to  remain  in  a  veiy 
impleasant  situation  for  years  who  has  only  been  suffering 
from  this  cause.  You  can  easily  discover  when  entropium 
or  trichiasis  is  producing  irritation,  or  when  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  suffering  from  the  actual  inversion  of  an  eye-lash  of 
an  ordinary  size  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other  cilia, 
or  where  an  eye-lash  of  this  description  is  growing  froii^ 
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the  inner  (mucous)  edge  of  the  tarsal  border,  but  if  the 
eye-lashes  happen  to  be  of  a  black  colour,  to  grow  appa« 
rently  in  a  very  regular  manner,  and  every  thing  about  the 
palpebral  is  (to  superficial  obsetration,  at  least,)  quite 
correct,  you  might  not,  under  these  circumstances,  expect 
to  find,  what  sometimes  may  be  discovered  on  close  and 
attentive   examination,  namely,    an  extremely   fine  and 
delicate  eye-lash,  growing  firom  the  innermost  (mucous,  or 
as  it  is  more  precisely  called,  ocular^  in  opposition  to  its 
other  margin  which  is  termed,  cutaneous)  edge  of  the 
tarsal  border,  and  reflected  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
lid,  nor  might  you  judge  it  necessary  to  evert  the  lid  in 
order  to  see  if  any  thing  connected  with  it  would  elucidate 
the  object  of  your  scrutiny ;  and  yet  I  have  known  a  fine 
hair  grow  even  firom  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lid, 
and  give  rise  to  and  maintain  all  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
ophthalmia.       It  must  however  be  admitted  that  both 
these  things  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  but  as  they 
do  sometimes,  take  place,  it  is  right  to  mention  them. 
You  virill  not  confound  that  mal-position  of  the  eye-lash 
arising  firom  an  improper  obliquity  in  its  direction,  with 
those  cases  where  the  capsule  of  the  cilium  is  situated  at 
the  innermost  edge  of  the  tarsal  border,  or  within  and 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  some  other  situation, 
(where,  when  the  hair  grows  it  must  of  necessity  project 
against  the  eye-ball,)  because  they  will  generally  require 
very  difierent  methods  of  cure ;  for,  the  former  defect  may 
be  remedied  by  the  firequent  evulsion  of  the  eye-lash,  but 
the  latter  may  require  either  the  excision  of  the  cavity 
containing  the  bulb,  or  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  hair  capsule   after  the  hair  has  been 
extracted,  with  a  view  of  producing  its  total  obliteration. 

It  has  been  said  that  chronic  ophthalmia  may  arise 
from  ectropium,  entropium,  or  trichiasis,  and  in  such  cases 
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the  cause  of  the  mischief  will  be  so  obvious,  and  the 
means  of  removing  it  so  simple,  that  nothing  more  need  be 
said  concerning  these  defects,  until  we  aniTe  at  that  part 
of  our  subject  when  such  affections  will  be  particularly 
considered,  as  distinct  diseases. 

Foreign  particles  may  become  entangled  in  the  folds  of 
the  conjunctiva  or  impacted  in  its  substance,  or,  having 
passed  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  may  remain  in  its  cellular 
membrane  and  may  thus  acquire  a  mucous  covering,  but, 
from  the  projection  they  form,  and  the  inequality  they 
occasion,  may  still  constitute  a  source  of  material  irrita- 
tion. I  need  scarcely  say,  that  in  eveiy  such  case  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  particle  is  advisable,  that  is, 
presuming  there  are  no  peculiar  circumstances  in  ex- 
istence, rendering  its  removal  unusually  painful  or 
very  dangerous,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  risk  of  pene- 
trating the  globe,  or  provoking  serious  inflammation, 
are  concerned.  These  particles  are  sometimes  not  merely 
thrust  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  but  are  so  firmly  impacted 
in  the  sclerotica,  that  any  persevering  attempt  at  removing 
them  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  organ ;  if, 
therefore,  after  having  commenced  an  operation  for  their 
removal  you  were  to  discover  this  fact,  you  would  at  once 
desist  from  any  further  efforts  to  dislodge  it,  and  recom- 
mend the  patient  to  bear  with  as  much  philosophy  as 
possible,  ^  the  01  he  has.^*  I  saw  a  person  with  a  collapsed 
eye-ball  some  time  ago,  who  told  me  that  a  piece  of  metal 
had  resided  in  his  eye  very  quieUy  for  many  years,  and 
although  it  certainly  constituted  a  personal  blemish  it  did 
not  occasion  any  important  inconvenience,  when  an  offi- 
cious surgeon  proposed  its  removal,  and  truly  he  did  remove 
it,  but  to  adopt  the  poor  fellow's  words,  **  as  soon  as  the 
piece  of  metal  was  dug  out  the  watery  part  of  the  eye  fol- 
lowed," and  after  a  long  and  serious  indiposition  the  eve- 
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ball  collapsed.  Foreign  particles  may  remain  corered  by 
the  conjunctiFa,  and  may  excite  little  or  no  inconvenience^ 
and  i^  in  such  instances,  they  did  not  constitute  so  impor- 
tant a  personal  blemish  as  to  render  the  patient  anxious 
for  their  removal,  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  suffer 
them  to  remain.  Mr*  Wabdbop  says  that  he  found  a  piece 
of  whinstone  beneath  the  conjunctiva  in  the  eye  of  a  per- 
son after  death  which  had  been  there  ten  years  without 
occasioning  any  annoyance.  I  have  myself  many  times 
seen  patients  in  whom  the  residence  of  minute  substances 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  for  many  years,  has  not  occasioned 
any  inconvenience  whatever,  and  nntil  they  do  so,  it  would 
scarcely  be  judicious  to  attempt  their  removal. 

The  number  of  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmia  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the  shops  of 
the  working  classes,  and  let  me  advise  you  to  recommend 
all  persons  who  employ  the  eyes  much  by  this  description 
of  artificial  light  to  adopt  those  means  of  protecting  the 
eyes  whilst  using  it,  which  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse — 
equally  diffiise,  and  steady  the  flame ;  a  long  narrow  glass 
oug^t  to  surround  the  flame,  and  if  greater  accommodations 
can  be  procured,  a  ground  globular  glass  of  a  large  size, 
should  be  placed  over  and  around  it  When  I  formerly  wit- 
nessed the  mode  in  which  it  was  used,  no  precautions  what- 
ever wete  taken  to  prevent  its  injurious  influence  upon  the 
eye^  for  it  was  allowed  to  bum  in  shops  where  the  currents  of 
air  were  constantly  causing  the  flame  to  veer  and  fluctuate, 
and  nothing  was  placed  over  it  with  a  view  of  diffusing  the 
light  which  emanated  from  it,  so  that  the  workmen  pursued 
their  avocations  by  a  light  of  a  most  flickering  and  vivid 
description,  which  was  intensely  brilliant  only  in  one  spot, 
and  many  of  them  suffered,  as  may  be  supposed,  from 
chronic  ophthalmia  and  amaurosis. .  It  also  appears  to  me 
that  if  a  large  quantity  of  gas  be  burnt  in  a  small  apart- 
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nicnt,  the  air  of  that  apartment  acquires  qualities  capable 
of  acting  injuriously  upon  the  eye,  quite  independently  of 
the  influence  associated  with  the  mere  intensity  of  the 
flame. 

There  are  certain  employments  which  have  a  tendency 
to  irritate  and  injure  the  conjunctiva  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  chronic  ophthalmia,  but  without  mentioning  them 
separately  by  name,  I  may  state  that  they  are  generally 
such  as  produce  an  abundance  of  irritating  dust,  or  require 
the  artisan  to  pore  over  very  minute  objects  or  to  look 
more  or  less  intently  upon  a  bright,  a  polished,  or  a  heated 
surface.  Chronic  ophthalmia  is  often  dependent  on  a 
feeble  cachectic  habit  of  body,  and  on  various  conditions 
of  impaired  health,  or  at  all  events  if  it  be  not  wholly 
and  entirely^  it  is  mainly  dependent  on  some  disordered 
state  of  the  system. 

After  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  have  been  permitted 
to  continue  in  an  enlarged  state  for  some  time,  and  parti* 
cularly  if  the  eye  has  been  subject  to  many  attacks  of 
acute  inflammation,  they  are  seldom  perfectly  restored  to 
their  original  dimensions,  but  remain  much  increased  in  size, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  eye  is  rendered  extremely  irritable, 
and  very  likely  to  become  severely  inflamed  from  a  slight 
cause,  it  is  in  fact  placed  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
to  accept  a  renewed  attack  of  acute  inflammation.  Yon 
will  be  surprised  to  witness  the  magnitude  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  sometimes  acquire  under  such  circum^ 
stances,  for,  their  tonic  property  being  so  far  impaired 
by  prolonged  or  excessive  distention  as  to  prevent  them 
from  properly  contracting  upon  their  contents  and  regain- 
ing their  original  dimensions,  they  are  liable  to  become 
still  further  increased  in  volume  by  every  fresh  attack  of 
inflammation,  and  to  remain  in  or  nearly  in  that  state  of 
enlargement  in  which  the  last  inflammatory  process  left 
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them,  and  in  this  manner  they  go  on  increasing  in  Mt 
still  being  less  and  less  capable  of  reacquiring  (bjr  the 
contractile  properties  belonging  to  such  order  of  parts,) 
thttr  natural  dimensions,  until  they  constitute  what  is 
termed  a  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  enlarged  vessels  gradually  extend  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  cornea^  and  the  conjunctiva  covering  that  part 
becomes  more  or  less  extensively  involved,  until  it  remains 
either  in  a  condition  of  permanent  vascularity  or  of  pannus. 
Such  are  the  more  ordinary  consequences  of  neglected  or 
miraianaged  chronic  ophthalmia; — ^namely,  1, — an  irritable 
conditiim  of  the  conjunctiva  with  a  disposition  to  become 
acutely  inflamed  from  a  very  trivial  cause ;  2, — a  varicose 
state  of  its  vessels ;  3, — ^inequality  of  its  surface,  and  an 
extensicHi  of  chronic  disease  to  the  conjunctival  covering 
of  the  cornea,  producing  either  simple  vascularity  of  the 
cornea  or  pannus ;  4,*«-a  morbid  condition  of  the  meibo- 
mian glands^  ducts  and  foUides — tinea. 

Vreaiment. — Having  explained  the  causes  of  chronic 
ophthalmia,  you  will  readily  imderstand  by  what  rules  its 
treatfl^ent  is  to  be  conducted ;  do  not  permit  acute  con- 
jvactivitis  occurring  in  a  strong  phlethoric  sulyect,  to 
leave  behind  a  stale  of  chronic  ophthalmia  for  want  of 
active  depl^ion.  If  acute  conjunctivitis  arise  in  a  weak 
delicate  aulyeet,  you  must  be  careful  to  subdue  its  more 
active  symptoms  without  delay  by  the  adoption  of  the 
ecdinaiy  means  employed  for  that  purpose,  most  cautiously 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  local  symptoms  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  follow  up  this  treatment 
by  the  application  of  leeches  immediately  beneath  the 
tarsal  margin  of  the  lower  lid,  succeeded  by  some 
slightly  stimulant  or  astringent  application  to  the  eye, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  weak  soUuioQ  of  zinc,  or  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  common  alum  lotion ;  and  do  not 
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neglect  counter-irriiation  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears  or  to  the  temples,  as  circumstances  may  determine, 
and  gradually  increase  the  strength  of  your  astringent  or 
stimulating  remedy  as  the  case  approaches  towards  re* 
oovexy  and  is  enabled  to  bear  it  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
it  is  right  to  regulate  the  diet;  by  which  regulation  I  do 
not  mean  either  to  recommend  one  consisting  of  a  decided 
stimulant  or  of  a  starving  character,  but  that  modification 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  which  changing  circum- 
stances may  render  necessary.  The  bowels  also  will 
require  attention,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  tiie 
blue  pill  and  colocynth  for  adults,  and  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  creta  with  rhubarb  for  children,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
gently  relaxed,  unless  there  exist  indications  for  more  active 
purgation.  In  those  instances  where  chronic  ophthalmia 
arises  from  the  residence  of  a  foreign  particle  between  the 
folds  of  the  conjunctiva  or  beneath  that  membrane,  or  from 
the  existence  of  warts  or  tumours  upon  or  near  to  the 
tarsal  border,  or  from  much  employing  the  eyes  by  gas-light, 
the  removal  of  such  cause  of  the  ophtiialmia  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  it  be  not  quite  adequate^ 
the  same  treatment  will  be  required  as  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
ophthalmia  arising  from  any  other  cause;  but  if  it  be 
occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  fine  particles  which  are 
either  floating  in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a  workshop, 
or  arc  propelled  from  substances  upon  which  the  artisan 
may  be  employed,  you  must  recommend  those  means  of 
protecting  the  eyes  which  are  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  combine  with  such  recommenda- 
tion those  remedies  which  present  necessities  may  require. 
Chimney-sweepers  are  very  commonly  sufferers  fix)m 
chronic  ophthalmia,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  irrita- 
tion to  which  the  conjunctiva  is  subjected  from  the  lodge- 
ment of  soot  and  filth,  and  many  such  persons  have  the 
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transparencj  of  the  cornea  seriously  impaired  at  a  very 
early  age,  independently  of  the  loss  of  the  eye-lashes  from 
neglected  tinea,  and  the  same  thing  very  often  happens  to 
mason's  labourers,  except  that  the  changes  in  the  cornea 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  are  more  common  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  and  are  not  generally  confined  to  its 
conjunctival  covering,  owing  to  their  greater  liability  to 
have  that  part  affected  by  the  caustic  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances floating  around  them,  particles  of  which  are  being 
continually  conveyed  against  the  surface  of  the  eye.  In 
sach  cases  you  can  only  recommend  them  to  take  an  op- 
portunity once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  of  remov- 
ing the  dust  and  filth  from  and  around  the  eye,  and  to 
avoid  every  unnecessary  exposure  of  the  organ  to  these 
sources  of  injury  and  inconvenience.  When  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  lids  has  a  fimgous  or  granular,  a  scaly  or  a 
veiy  vascular  appearance,  T  should  advise  you  to  apply 
the  sulphate  of  copper  gently  upon  its  surface  two  or  three 
times,  and  in  the  same  way  you  would  also  apply  it  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  upper  lid  if  required,  except  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  evert  it  with  a  probe.  The  scaly 
conditiop  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  much  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
shaving  away  these  morbid  portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane as  well  as  the  more  prominent  of  the  granulations, 
with  a  common  scalpel,  and  afterwards  applying  to  it  the 
astringent  remedies.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  scarify  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  when  it  has  a  some- 
what pulpy  and  very  vascular  appearance ;  in  this  way 
you  may  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  blood  firom  the  im*- 
mediate  seat  of  inflammation,  but  if  you  carry  this  prac- 
tice too  far,  if  you  either  scarify  veiy  frequently  or  very 
deeply,  the  conjunctiva  will  be  rendered  uneven,  and  the 
eye  will  be  continually  irritatied  by  the  friction  of  the 
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cicatrized  surface  upon  it  If  a  few  vascular  trunkB  o&fy 
are  enlarged,  or  if  they  evince  a  disposition  to  extend  or 
do  already  extend  upon  the  cornea,  you  may  remove  a 
portion  of  their  entire  canal  in  the  way  I  formerly  men- 
tioned, that  is,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors  convex 
towards  the  eye-ball,  taking  care  to  include  only  that 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  enlarged  vessel,  and^  with  a  view  of  preventing  any 
injury  to  the  sclerotica,  I  shotdd  advise  you  not  to  snip 
very  deeply  at  first,  but,  having  cut  as  deeply  as  you 
judge  prudent,  if  the  vessel  be  not  included  with  the 
excised  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  pick  it  up  afterwards 
with  a  double-hooked  forceps,  and  remove  it,  which  may 
always  be  very  readily  accomplished,  as  the  first  opera- 
tion exposes,  if  it  does  not  actually  remove,  that  portion 
of  the  vessel  you  are  desirous  of  excising. 

As  there  is  sometimes  a  certain  degree  of  tinea  con- 
nected with  chronic  ophthalmia,  I  should  recommend  y<Ni^ 
whenever  this  occurs,  to  direct  a  Kttle  of  the  diluted 
nitrated  ointment  or  the  nitrico-oxyd  ointment  to  be  cau- 
tiously smeared  along  the  tarsal  borders  every  evening, 
but  in  those  cases  where  although  there  may  not  be  any 
decided  tinea,  the  meibomian  secretion  is  only  slightly 
altered  in  its  qualities  and  much  increased  in  quantity^ 
the  unguentnm  zinci  would  be  preferable,  as  being  less 
stimulating  and  more  astringent  than  the  nitrated  oint- 
ment. There  are  of  course  various  remedies  of  this  class 
which  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  highly  extolled,  but, 
instead  of  enumerating  them  separately,  I  shall  beg  to 
draw  attention  to  ihe  principle  wpon  which  those  remedies 
which  are  most  serviceable  in  this  condition  of  things^ 
appear  to  effect  their  salutary  operation.  The  nitrated 
ointment  is  undoubtedly  a  powerfully  stimulating  applica- 
tion to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  and  its  value  is 
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onequivocally  proved  in  those  cases  where  the  meibomiaQ 
secretion  is  rendered  mcN-e  glatinous,  more  abimdant,  and 
more  viscid  than  usual,  the  tarsal  borders  and  the  neigh- 
bouring portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  being  at  tbe 
same  time  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation ;  the  un- 
gnentom  sinci  is  more  serviceable  in  those  cases,  where 
there  is  very  little  inflammation  but  great  increase  of  the 
dischargee  naturallj  produced  by  the  part,  which  discharge 
is  thinner  and  paler  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Entropium,  ectropium,  trichiasis,  and  the  growth  cf  a 
single  hair  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tarsal  border,  may, 
as  I  before  pointed  out,  produce  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 
may  require  the  customary  operation  for  their  removal,  oar 
the  usual  treatment  for  their  relief.  Scarpa  reconnnended 
certain  medicated  poultices  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  for 
the  cure  of  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  most  of  the  Oemuoi 
writers  have  great  faith  in  herb  fomentations ;  and  at  one 
tfane  many  Eng^sh  f»ractitioners  considered  the  undiluted 
Uqnor  plumbi  acetatis  to  be  a  pretty  certainly  efficacious 
remedy,  but  all  these  modes  of  treatment  appear  to  hare 
emanated  from  those  exclusive  views,  or  to  have  proceeded 
from  thai  forgetfiilness  or  ignorance  of  minute  paihologiy, 
which  mare  particularly  characterized  the  therapeutic  mea- 
sures adopted  in  earlier  times ;  certainly  if  any  remedy  of  the 
stimulating  kind  is  entitled  to  greater  credit  than  another,  in 
these  cases,  it  is  Ae  vinnm  opii,  applied  once  or  twice  during 
the  day : — ^it  will  be  rembered  that  I  am  now  speaking  cf 
the  treatm^it  of  a  disease  of  a  chronic  character  Hnnted  to 
die  conjunctiva,  and  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  the 
treatment  which  has  been  preceded  by  the  reqmsite  reme- 
dies for  the  diminntioai  of  inflammation,  but  whidi  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  produce 
the  absolute  cooatractiou  of  the  enlarged  conjunctival  ve** 
sels.     However,  I  do  not  advise  you  to  eommemee  the 
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treatment  even  of  chronic  opliihalmia  by  the  use  of  the 
vinum  opii,  but  I  am  anxioos  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy  when  applied  at  a  proper  season 
with  a  view  of  completing  the  cure. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  stimulating  applications 
which  effect  the  same  object  as  the  use  of  the  vinum 
opii,  and  which  are  almost  equally  valuable,  and  particn* 
larly  the  strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  latter  application  possesses  no  advantage  over 
the  vinum  opii  in  these  cases,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  excites  more  pain,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  tinea  and  even  ulceration,  by  lodging,  either  in 
substance  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  upon  the  tarsal  margins, 
for  whatever  care  may  be  employed  in  using  it,  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  whole  mucous  surface  so  completely  and 
equally  as  a  liquid  remedy ;  and  unquestionably,  if  often 
used,  it  gives  rise  to  a  tendency  to  entropium,  and  strongly 
disposes  the  vessels  of  the  eye  to  become  enlarged  on  the 
application  of  a  trifling  source  of  irritation, — ^if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  it  places  the  eye  in  a  favourable 
condition  to  accept  acute  inflammation.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  place  the  same  degree  of  reliance  on  the  permanence 
of  the  cure  of  an  inflamed  eye  which  has  been  accom- 
plished chiefly  by  the  aid  of  strong  local  stimuli,  as  in 
those  cases  where  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  inflamma^ 
tion  has  been  removed  secundum  artem — in  a  more  usual, 
regular  and  legitimate  manner — that  is,  by  the  adoption 
of  antiphlogistic  measures,  the  use  of  purgatives,  the  em- 
ployment of  cooling  coUyria,  the  application  of  counter- 
irritants,  &c. 

I  have'  stated  that  chronic  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  in- 
duced and  maintained  by  impaired  tone  of  the  system  and 
by  various  defective  states  of  health,  and  of  course  it  would 
be  right  in  all  such  instances  to  adopt  the  same  remedial 
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measures  for  the  removal  of  the  particular  state  of  general 
disorder  which  may  be  present  as  though  it  were  abso- 
Intely  unproductive  of  and  unassociated  with  any  affection 
of  the  eyes.  So  that  in  this  view  of  the  case  the  treatment 
of  chronic  ophthalmia  ( ^  weak  eyes,**  as  they  are  termed) 
may  be  said  to  comprehend  in  a  more  or  less  remote  degree 
the  management  of  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  patholo- 
gical conditions  to  which  the  human  body  is  obnoxious. 

As  chronic  ophthalmia  is  sometimes  induced  by  much 
employing  the  eyes  too  soon  after  the  removal  of  acute 
ophthalmia,  it  is  desirable  to  recommend  the  greatest  cau- 
tion to  be  practised  in  the  mode  of  using  these  organs, 
until  the  hazard  of  re-producing  inflammatory  symptoms 
by  such  means,  has  ceased  to  exist 


SECTION  II.— GRANULAB  CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  lids  is  said  to  be  granular 
when  its  surface  is  irregular  and  uneven,  whether  this 
irregularity  consist  in  a  thickened,  vascular  state,  accom- 
panied with  minute  projections,  or  in  the  production  of  a 
few  more  considerable  prominences  with  or  without  much 
increase  of  general  vascularity.  The  conditions  of  the 
conjunctiva  included  under  the  term,  granular^  are  indeed 
of  a  very  varied  character ; — ^if  it  be  slightly  thickened 
and  its  smoothness  a  little  impaired;  if  it  be  generally 
rough  and  uneven  without  any  particular  enlargement  and 
any  especial  prominence  in  one  situation  more  than 
another ;  or  if  fungous  projections  and  vascular  produc- 
tions of  considerable  size  proceed  from  its  surface ;  or  if 
the  mucous  membrane  be  simply  in  a  scaly  state,  still  the 
same  name  obtains,  and  each  of  these  pathological  con- 
ditions is  comprehended  under  it  (the  granulated  state  of 
the  conjunctiva) , 
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Having  briefly  defined  the  disease  in  order  Uiat  you 
may  the  more  clearly  understand  that  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  variety  of  morbid  actions  leading  to  the  substitution 
of  a  rough  and  more  or  less  uneven  surface  for  one  of  a 
delicately  smooth  and  beautifully  soft  and  even  character, 
I  shall  proceed  to  mention  those  symptoms  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  this  condition  of  the  lids,  when  the  disease  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasicm  inconvenience  in  an  eye 
which  has  not  yet  undergone  any  of  those  changes  which 
sometimes  precede  but  which  are  more  commonly  pro* 
duced  by  this  morbid  condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  palpebne* 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  rendered  irritable  by  the 
friction  of  a  rough  surface  upon  the  cornea,  and  this  will 
lead  to  a  slight  degree  of  intolerance  of  light,  epiphora, 
and  an  uneasiness  which  scarcely  amounts  to  pain,  and 
will  cause  the  lids  to  be  more  frequently  closed  than 
usual,  not  simply  from  any  morbid  irritability  its  muscles 
may  have  acquired,  but — ^in  obedience  to  a  law  with  which 
they  are  familiar, — ^with  a  view  of  closing  the  lids  and 
diffiising  the  tears,  just  in  the  same  way  as  an  irritable 
state  of  the  eye  firom  whatever  cause  produced  gives  rise 
to  the  same  oceucrence ;  for,  whenever  epiph(H?a  exists,* 
the  Uds  close  to  distribute  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
lachrymal  secretion  as  equally  as  posuble  over  every  part 


*  The  existence  of  epiphora  in  these  eases  is  owing  partly  to  aa 
increased  secretion  of  tears  and  partly  to  the  diseas^  state  of  the 
tarsal  marpns  and  a  slight  change  in  die  position  of  the  lachrymal 
ptmcta.  Whenever  the  surface  of  the  oonjnnctiva  is  rendered  uneven, 
whether  by  the  enlargement  of  some  of  its  vessels,  by  the  presence  of 
granulations,  Ace,  increased  lachrymation  talces  place,  just  as  though  a 
roretgnbody  werepresent  and  were  producingthesamemult  Inequali^ 
of  the  surface  of  tne  conjunctiya  is  frequency  attended  by  a  state  of  im- 
tatkm  at  the  tarsal  borders,  which  diminishes  the  size  ^  the  ladnTmal 
puncta  by  swelling  and  inflaming  their  margin;  and  it  has  also  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  accurate  acmptation  of  the  edge  of  the  palpebne 
to  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  so  neoessaiy  to  the  frw  tcaasoiissim  of 
the  lachrymal  fluid  towards  the  puncta. 
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of  the  front  surface  of  the  eye,  and  to  form,  by  the  junction 
of  their  tarsal  margins,  that  channel  or  groove  which 
inclines  the  tears  towards  the  lachrymal  puncta,  and  thus 
to  assist  them  in  conveying  away  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
lachrymal  fluid  than  they  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
absorb.  And  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  object  and  the 
necessity  of  these  occurrences ;  for,  if  the  lids  did  not  close 
more  frequently  than  usual,  the  tears  would  not  be  scat- 
tered equally  over  the  surface  of  the  eye,  but  would  remain 
supported  upon  the  tarsal  border  of  the  lower  lid,  until, 
from  their  abundant  accumulation,  they  streamed  down 
the  face — this  state  of  things  would,  of  course,  much  con« 
fuse  vision. 

When  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  symptoms  pro^ 
duced  by  a  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  you  would 
say  that,  as  respects  the  globe  of  the  eye,  there  are  none 
peculiar  to  it — ^they  are  in  fact  such  as  accompany 
an  irritable  state  of  that  organ,  from  whatever  cause  ex- 
cited. But  this  irritability  may,  in  some  cases,  be  very 
considerable,  and  in  other  instances  extrepaely  slight ;  or, 
an  accidental  inflammation  may  supervene — an  inflamma- 
tion superadded  to  existing  symptoms — which  will  have 
its  own  characters  and  produce  its  own  effects,  and  will  re- 
quire the  same  amount  and  description  of  antiphlogistic 
remedies  as  inflammation  arising  independently  of  the 
pre-existence  of  any  other  morbid  affection.  However, 
this  acute  state  of  inflammation  is  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  speaking  of  the  granulated  state  of  the  con- 
jnnctiva  in  the  general,  for  although  it  is  sometimes  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  it,  and  occasionally  supervenes 
upon  its  existence,  just  as  any  other  acute  disease  may  su- 
pervene upon  a  chronic  affection,  the  occurrence  is  ex- 
tremely rare  and  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
malady  under  consideration.     You  would  not  expect  the 
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symptoms  to  be  equally  severe  when  ari^ng  from  some  of 
the  various  states  of  the  palpebral  coDJunctiva  to  which  I 
have  just  adverted,  as  when  proceeding  irom  others  to 
which  I  have  also  referred ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  one  case 
the  conjunctiva  may  be  scarcely  at  all  altered  in  stmcturey 
whereas,  in  other  instances,  it  has  probably  tmdergone  very 
considerable  changes.  As  then  the  conjunctiva  may  be 
slightly  rough  and  thickened ;  pulpy  and  vascular ;  merely 
scabrous ;  or  affected  with  more  considerable  fungous  or 
vascular  productions ;  so  will  the  sjrmptoms  depending  on 
the  morbid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  vary  in  extent  and 
severity. 

There  is  one  other  symptom  to  which  it  is  right  to  advert, 
I  mean  that  uneasy  sensation  as  though  sand  or  particles 
of  dust  were  beneath  the  lids,  which  is  invariably  present 
when  the  equality  of  the  sclerotic  or  palpebral  conjunctiva 
has  been  much  impaired,  and  this  sensation,  which  will  be 
experienced  at  every  movement  of  the  lids  upon  the  surface 
of  the  eye-ball,  will  vary  in  degree  from  a  mere  itching  or 
smarting  to  an  acutely  painful  scratching  sensation,  as  the 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  have  sustained 
merely  a  slight  or  a  more  important  alteration ;  and  as  the 
morbid  change  may  have  occurred  near  to  or  more  remote 
from  the  tarsal  margin. 

As  the  changes  in  the  conjunctiva  vary  in  their  external 
characters,  you  would  naturally  expect  that  a  minute  exa- 
minatidn  of  the  changed  structure  would  unfold  the  source 
of  this  variation ;  and  you  would  be  wrong  in  ascribing 
changes  so  very  different  to  one  and  the  same  source — ^un- 
doubtedly it  would  be  wrong  to  restrict  the  production  of 
these  various  changes  to  any  one  cause.  Mr.  Lawrence 
contends  that  the  granular  conjunctiva  is  simply  the  result 
of  inflammation,  which  has  first  led  to  the  deposition  of  new 
matter,  and  afterwards  by  thickening  the  conjunctiva  and 
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causing  it  to  acquire  adhesions  to  this  lymphatic  deposition 
in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  has  changed  the 
smooth  mucous  surface  into  one  of  an  irregular,  scabrous,  or 
granular  character.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  these  vascular  productions  are  simply  the 
acini  of  the  meibomian  glands  in  a  state  of  enlargement,  and 
he  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  not  merely  from  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  dried  portions  of  granular  conjunctiva,  but 
also  from  their  situation,  for  he  has  always  observed  the 
granulations  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  upper  lid,  and 
at  that  part  of  it  nearest  the  tarsal  border,  where  these 
follicles  are  naturally  most  numerous.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Mackenzie  that  the  granulations  are  most  numerous,  or  at 
least  apparently  most  numerous,  in  those  parts  of  the  con- 
junctiva which  cover  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and  that  they 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  upper  lid,  the  tarsal  cartilage 
of  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  lower  palpebra; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva cannot,  when  distended  by  inflammation  in  this  situsr 
tion,  relieve  themselves  by  those  effusions  into  the  subja- 
cent cellular  tissue,  which  take  place  so  freely  when  the 
inflammation  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva,  at 
least  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  conse^ 
quently  almost  all  the  effects  of  severe  or  long  continued 
inflammation  are  expended  on  its  ocular  or  external  sur- 
face,— upon  that  part  of  its  surface  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  tarsal  cartilage;  but  not  only  is  that  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  lining  the  tarsal  cartilages  liable  to  un- 
dergo changes  of  texture  from  a  degree  or  extent  of  inflam- 
mation, which  would  either  not  produce  them  at  all,  or 
only  produce  them  in  a  much  more  limited  degree  if  situated 
in  those  parts  of  the  conjunctiva  which  are  connected  pos- 
teriorly with  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  but 
any    inequalities    upon    its    surface  are  rendered   more 
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apparent  when  so  circumstanced ;  for,  an  unevenness  of 
surface  which  might  not  be  distinguished  when  per- 
mitted to  lie  loosely  upon  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue 
would  immediately  become  evident  when  tightly  stretched 
upon  the  smooth,  plane,  and  comparatively  unyielding  sur* 
face  of  a  piece  of  cartilage.  It  will  be  understood  that  I 
am  not  stating  that  the  granular  state  of  the  conjimctiva 
is  not  sometimes  solely,  and  in  many  instances  partially 
produced  by  the  enlarged  acini  of  the  meibomian  follicles, 
nor  denjring  that  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Mackenzib 
establishes  these  facts,  but  am  merely  pointing  out  the 
other  causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  some  cases  ade- 
quate, per  se,  to  its  production  (but  more  commonly  they 
merely  contribute  to  this  end),  and  am  further  directing 
attention  to  those  circumstances,  which  offer  an  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  a  greater  number  of  granulations 
upon  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  tarsal 
cartilages,  without  invariably  referring  their  origin  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  acini  of  the  meibomian  follicles.*    The 


*  The  renewer  of  Tsrious  works  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  in  the  Quarterly 
Jowmal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  (for  the  year  IS  19)  who  is 
evidently  a  person  of  extensive  infonnation,  takes  it  for  nanted  thai 
granular  conjunctiva  always  consists  of  an  enlarged  and  indurated  state 
t)f  the  crypt»  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  enlargement  of  the  ciynte  of 
the  conjunctiva  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  a  series  of  morbid  conditions 
which  constitute  what  is  usually  termed  granular  conjunctiva,  1  have 
sometimes  found  this  irregular  and  tubercular  condition  of  the  con- 
junctive membrane  most  considerable  at  that  j^art  where  it  becomes 
reflected  from  the  globe  to  the  palpebne,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  common  occurrence.  The  following  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
granulated  state  of  the  conjunctiva  are  contained  in  a  valuable 
'*  Rej^rt  of  cases  treated  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Chatham,"  bv 
Dr.  8mith,  published  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  "  Upon  everting  the  lids  and  examin- 
ing their  inner  surfaces,  the  upper  always,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
lower,  were  found  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  small  round 
bodies  resembling  granulations  or  warts,  which,  in  part  of  the  cases, 
were  of  a  fleshy  ap])eaiance  and  consistence ;  in  others,  of  a  hard  pale 
cartilaginous  description ;  and  in  a  third  class  they  were  of  a  soft 
texture,  and  dark  colour,  Uke  clots  of  coagidated  blood,  and  di8chai]ged 
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exclusive  view  relative  to  granular  conjunctiva,  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
approach  to  conclusive  evidence. 

There  are,  imdoubtedly,  other  states  usually  included 
under  the  term,  granular  conjunctiva,  besides  that  I  have 
jttst  mentioned — the  conjunctiva  may  be  more  or  less  gene* 
rally  affected,  but  the  palpebral  portion  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  tarsal  cartilages  may  be 
vascular,  thickened,  and  slightly  uneven,  and  this  condition 
of  conjunctiva  may  produce  ectropium  or  be  associated 
with  entropium.  This  soft  vascular  structure  has  been 
compared,  as  respects  its  appearance,  to  the  pile  of  fine 


that  fluid  copiously  unon  being  slightly  touched;  even  in  some 
instances  the  motion  of  the  lids  alone  caused  considerable  hemorrhage. 
Jn  a  part  of  the  patients,  the  granulations  were  dispersed  genenSly 
over  the  whole  of  me  inner  suruice  of  the  lids,  whilst  in  others  they 
appeared  confined  prindpallv  to  particular  parts  of  them,  such  as  the 
ertrrau/ief,  inner  edges  of  tne  tarti,  &c.  situations  where,  under  any 
ciieomstances,  they  were  alwa3rs  most  luxuriant  and  firom  which  they 
were  inrariahly  most  difficult  to  remove.  The  first  variety,  or  those 
which  had  the  appearances  of  granulations  seen  on  the  surface  of 
healthy  sores,  most  readily  yields  to  treatment ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  soonest  entirely  removed,  and  a  cure  effected.  The  second,  or 
those  of  the  cartilaginous  description,  were  with  much  difficulty  acted 

r;  indeed  they  seldom  underwent  any  considerable  decrease,  till 
numerous  sharp  applications  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
CKhaiotics,  to  be  afterwaros  mentioned ;  and  the  third  class,  or  those 
which  resembled  coagulated  blood,  though  readily  destroyed,  would 
often,  in  spite  of  every  application,  attain  their  original  size  in  the 
coarse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  which  disposition  to  sudden  regeneration 
rendered  them  occasionally  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  species  to 
treat  successfully.'' 

Bawister  was  well  acquainted  with  certain  variations  in  that  condi- 
tion of  disease  now  termed  granular  eonjunciiva  He  says,  '*  trachoma^ 
is  an  inequalitie  and  roughnesse  of  both  the  eye-liddes  in  their  inward 
part,  with  an  hard  ruggednesse,  as  if  the  seedes  of  millet  were  in  them. 
)f  the  maladie  grow  farther,  and  there  appeare  clefts  and  rents,  and 
little  parts  standing  forth,  not  vnlike  figges,  it  is  called  sicont.  And 
when  the  disease  is  waxen  olde  and  hardened,  the  eye-Iidde  becom- 
meth  as  hard  as  brawne,  which  is  called  tilotis.  These  varieties  of  the 
disease  are  still  more  accurately  defined  by  the  learned  Sauvaocs. 
^Trachoma  est  asperitudo  palpebne  in  parte  interna.  Dasymma 
vocatur,  si  sit  herpetics;  tylosis ,  si  callosa;  tycosu,  demum,  si 
pustuls  crassiores  fuerint."    No$ologia  Methodica.    Tom.  ii.  p.  60. 
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scarlet  velvet ;  it  does  not  occasion  much  inconvenience, 
and  is  not  generally  connected  with,  or  rather  productive 
ofy  much  inflammation  of  the  eye  itself. 

Second  change. — The  conjunctiva  may  become  rough, 
and  scabrous,  and  slightly  uneven,  its  surface  may  be  scaly 
and  not  raised  into  those  distinct  and  vascular  productions 
which  we  shall  presently  notice ;  and  such  a  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  excites  great  irritation  and  is  often  attended 
with  a  troublesome  degree  of  ophthalmia. 

Third  change. — ^Tbis  change  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  distinct  and  more  or  less  prominent  and  vascular 
growths,  and  may,  in  strict  propriety,  be  termed  the  fun- 
gous state  of  the  conjunctiva.  This  membrane  is,  in  such 
cases,  very  vascular,  and  the  growths  to  which  I  allude 
sometimes  consist  of  a  structure  just  firm  enough  to  per- 
mit the  formation  and  sustain  the  development  of  minute 
vessels.  These  vascular  fungous  projections  are  of  various 
forms,  but  are  generally  of  a  convex  figure  externally; 
they  are  very  sofl  and  bleed  fireely  when  lacerated,  which 
is  very  easily  effected  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  and 
softness  of  their  structure.  I  have  said  that  they  vary 
greatly  in  their  size,  their  number,  and  also  in  their  form ; 
sometimes  they  are  as  large  as  the  half  of  a  small  pea,  but 
more  generally  their  size  is  rather  less  than  the  head  of  a 
common  pin ;  sometimes  they  are  very  abundant,  and 
in  other  instances  they  are  few  in  number;  and  as 
regards  their  form,  I  have  already  stated  that  they  are 
convex  externally,  and  they  may  be  suspended  as  enlarged 
vascular  productions  from  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  sofl  at  their  origin,  and  so  vas- 
cular that  they  will  bleed  pretty  copiously  from  the  slight- 
est laceration,  but  after  they  have  existed  for  some  time, 
they  usually  acquire  solidity  and  firmness,  and  are  then  cor- 
rectly termed,  hard  granular  bodies. 
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Fourth  change. — ^The  Conjunctiva  may  be  merel^r  thick' 
eoed  and  rendered  slighUy  uneven  from  simple  inflamma* 
tion,  or  rather  from  deposition  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action ;  and  the  irregularity  of  surface  such  deposition  will 
have  a  tendency  to  produce,  will  vary  in  degree  according 
to  its  amount  and  its  seat.  If  lymphatic  deposition  occur 
within  or  upon  the  conjunctiva  it  will  of  course  tend  to 
the  elevation  of  those  parts  of  it,  within  or  upon  which,  it 
may  be  situated ;  if,  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  mem- 
brane in  one  or  more  distinct  patches  in  particular  cellules, 
it  will  elevate  the  conjunctiva  at  a  corresponding  number 
of  points,  or  the  conjunctiva  may  acquire  adhesions  pos« 
teriorly  in  certain  situations,  giving  to  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  an  irregular  and  puckered  aspect 

After  having  become  acquainted  with  this  catalogue  of 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  conjunctiva,  you  may  perhaps 
feel  inclined  to  inquire  what  is  the  mode  of  distinguishing  by 
their  visible  characters,  those  granulations  (I  use  this  term, 
although  perhaps  it  be  not  strictly  correct,  in  all  these 
instances,  because  we  are  familiar  with  its  import)  which 
consist  of  some  new  production  the  consequence  of  inflam* 
mation  and  other  causes,  and  those,  which  are  admitted 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  acini  of  the 
meibomian  follicles  ?  Although  I  have  endeavoured  and 
have  been  most  anxious  to  supply  some  exact  and  satis- 
factory information  upon  this  point,  I  am  only  prepared  to 
state  my  conviction  that  in  the  latter  case,  they  (the 
granulations  or  enlarged  productions)  are  more  uniform  in 
size  and  appearance,  more  definite  in  figure,  more  firm  in 
texture,  and  less  vascular  as  respects  the  membrane  which 
covers  them,  than  those  granulations  which  proceed  firom 
inflammation  or  some  change  wrought  in  the  texture  of 
the  conjunctiva  by  inflammatory  action*  For  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  could  merely 
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bring  forward  evidence  which  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  my  own  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  there^ 
fore  only  presented  to  your  notice  the  inferences  deduced 
from  my  observations  and  investigations. 

I  shall  now  explain  more  in  detail  than  I  have  hitherto 
done,  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  granular  conjunctiva.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  the  granular  conjunctiva  is 
often  a  consequence  of  some  other  disease,  but  in  some 
few  cases  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  it  may  arise 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  mucous  cryptae,  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  clearly  referable  to  the  existence  of  previous 
disease  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  particularly  to 
purulent  or  puro-mucous  ophthalmia;  for  example,  the 
Egyptian  or  acute  purulent  ophthalmia  was  frequently 
followed  by  this  condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  many 
instances  destroyed  vision,  which  had  been  preserved  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  acute  inflammation,  by  induc- 
ing chronic  disease.  You  may  often  also  trace  its  origin  to 
an  attack  of  neglected  purulent  ophthalmia  occurring  in 
infancy.  It  may  however  be  produced  by  any  description 
of  conjunctival  inflammation,  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  also  by  those  primitive 
diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  itself  which  affect  it  in  common 
with  other  mucous  structures,  and  which  are  still  more 
likely  to  occur  in  this  situation  from  its  greater  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  external  agents. 

As  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  is  frequently 
consequent  on  other  disease,  so  it  also  leads  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  disease  in  other  textures,  and  the  morbid 
changes  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  are  cliiefly  wrought 
upon  the  cornea,  and  may  consist  either  in  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  vessels  within  its  conjunctival  covering,  or  of 
opacity  combined  with  thickening  and  vascularity  of  that 
part ;  but  if  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  be  very 
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considerable,  or  if  it  has  continued  for  a  long  period,  the 
proper  structure  of  the   cornea  may  become  inflamed, 
opaque,  or  ulcerated.     An  early  efiect  of  inflammation 
upon  the  cumea  is  to  diminish  its  transparency,  and,  in 
this  way,  the  cornea  (its  conjunctival  covering,  for  the 
inflammation  does  not  generally  extend  to  its  lamellar 
texture)  is  rendered  more  or  less  opaque  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  granular ; — the  opaque  condition  of  the  cornea 
consequent  on  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  is  a 
result  of  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  coarse  friction  to 
which  itA  surface  is  subjected.     Inflammation  of  the  cornea 
terminates  in  various  ways  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  cause  producing  it,  its  degree  of  severity,  and  the 
part  in  which  it  commences,  and  also  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  proceed ;  thus,  if  the  inflammation  be  very  slow  in 
its  course,  we  have  a  gradually  obscuring  opacity  produced 
until  the  whole  structure  of  the  cornea  assumes  first  a 
bluish-white  and  afterwards  a  pearly  aspect;  if  the  in- 
flammation be  seated  in,  and  confined  to,  its  conjunctival 
layer,  that  part  will  become  thickened,  opaque  and  vas- 
cular, until  vision  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  existence  of 
that  condition  of  disease,  termed  pannus.    But,  T  will  not 
enter   on   the  present  occasion  upon   a  minute   inquiry 
respecting  these  changes  in  the  cornea,  but  merely  mention 
them  by  name; — the  changes  in  the  conjunctival  covering 
of  the  cornea  occurring  in  connexion  w  ith  or  produced  by 
granular  conjunctiva  may  be,  mere  vascularity,  or  thick- 
ening, vascularity,  and  opacity  combined ;  the  changes  in 
the  cornea  itself  are,  opacity,  ulceration  and  staphyloma. 
Entropium  is  also  another  important  and  by  no  means 
infirequent  consequence  of  the  granular  conjunctiva. 

You  will  not  always  be  consulted  in  these  cases  before 
some  of  these  changes  in  the  cornea  have  occurred,  but  if 
you  are  so  early  consulted,  then  it  is  presumed  you  will 
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prevent  their  occurrence  altogether,  or  at  least  to  any  im- 
portant extent.  Aware  of  the  delicate  smoothness  of  the 
surface  presented  by  the  natural  conjunctiva,  and  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  ocular  and  palpebral  mucous 
surfaces  are  adapted  to,  and  glide  upon,  each  other,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  irritation  and  mischief  produced 
by  the  friction  of  an  indurated  and  irregular  substance 
upon  so  perfectly  smooth  and  highly  polished  a  surface  as 
that  of  the  cornea. 

I  have  said  that  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva* 
may  be  combined  with  various  other  conditions  of  disease 
and  with  many  changes  in  the  texture  of  the  cornea,  and  I 


*  Minute  abscesses  in  large  numbers  sometimes  form  in  the  snb- 
ooi\junctiral  oeUular  membrane,  and  they  are  observed  to  project  the 
conjunctiva  as  a  series  of  smaU  convex  white  points.  I  have  seen  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  eye-lid  completely  covered  with  them,  and  yet 
there  has  been  present  scarcelv  anv  pain,  and  by  the  use  of  a  little 
sine  or  some  shghlly  stimulating  lotion,  they  have  aU  disappeaxed 
without  leading  to  any  breach  of  surface  or  any  imurious  effect  what^ 
ever.  The  disease  is  by  no  means  important,  and  it  is  on  this  account, 
I  apprehend,  that  it  is  not  mendoned  by  writers  on  ophthalmology.  I 
have  sometimes  observed  that  the  teztore  of  the  ooxgunctiva  becomes 
slightly  raised  into  horizontal  ridges,  as  tiiough  a  line  or  several  lines 
of  that  membrane  had  become  detailed  from  its  infrajaoent  con- 
nexions and  the  sides  of  the  detached  portions  had  afterwards  united. 
In  tl^  way  the  tarsal  margin  has  become  inverted  by  the  shortening 
of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Ud,  and  a  severe  form  of  entropium  has 
occurred.  The  effect  of  this  pathological  condition  of  parts  in  causing 
entropium  is  in  fact  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  simple  corrugation 
of  the  coxgunctiva,  for  in  both  instances  the  breadth  of  the  palpebral 
conjuncdva  is  virtually  diminished,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
external  and  internal  surfiice  of  the  eye-lid  due  antagonists  to  each 
other  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  position  of  the  precise 
edge  of  the  tarsus,  it  b  firequently  necessary  to  remove  not  moely  its 
morbidly  incurved  maivin,  but  idso  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  palpebral 
integument  It  is  eri^n^  that  if  a  membrane,  having  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  its  elasticity,  and  having  attachment  to  moveable  parts, 
cover  a  given  extent  of  an  even  surface,  its  points  of  attachment  must 
be  brought  nearer  together,  (or  at  least  its  more  moveable  point  of 
attachment  must  be  approximated  to  its  most  fixed  point),  if  the  mem- 
brane itself  be  either  greatly  elevated  by  the  introduction  of  new 
matter  beneath  it,  or  much  depressed  by  forming  numerous  attach- 
ments at  different  points,  to  innrajacent  textures. 
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Iiave  also  explained  in  what  those  changes  consist,  and  I 
haye  now  to  describe  the  order  of  their  oocnnence.  In 
the  first  place  we  notice  the  Aseaae  which  precedes  and 
disposes  to  those  changes  in  the  coajmictiTay  which  lead 
to,  what,  in  the  second  place,  may  be  termed,  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  grsnnlar  smftce ;  and  thirdl j,  those  changes 
upon  the  cornea  to  which  we  hare  so  recently  aDoded  as 
constituting  the  consequences  ci  the  grsnnlar  conjunctiTa. 
Such  is  the  order  in  which  this  series  of  changes  takes 
place,  and  which  yon  will  notice  in  erery  case  yon  may 
see  at  a  sufficiently  early  period,  if  you  are  so  nnfiirtnnale 
in  the  selection  of  your  remedies  as  to  be  unable  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

Dreaiment — I  will  not  stop  to  enumerste  the  various 
remedies  which  at  different  times  and  by  diflerent  writers 
have  been  adrised  for  the  cure  of  the  granulated  stale  of 
the  conjunctira.  We  are  not  now  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending individual  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease  in  the 
vague  and  indefinite  manner  which  was  formeriy  too  often 
adopted,  as  though  prescribing  for  a  name  which  alarays 
comprehended  a  certain  number  of  symptoms  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  nature  and  degree.  Certainly  our  treatment 
must  be  modified  by  circumstances — it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  individual  cases. 

You  will  first  ascertain  if  any  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  present,  and  if  any  such  exist  to  any  important  extent, 
you  will  employ  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  measures, 
regulated  by  the  customary  rules,  for  their  subduction ;  and 
this  will  be  the  first  object  of  attention,  and  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  general  bleeding  will  not  often  be 
required — ^leeches,  purging  medicine,  and  cooling  lotions, 
being  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Having  dimi-> 
nished  or  removed  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  you  are 
next  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  conjunctival  surface^ 
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and  the  state  of  the  cornea.  If  the  conjunctiva,  in  addition 
to  its  granulated  state,  be  engaged  in  the  secretion  of  a 
purulent  or  a  muco-purulent  fluid,  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  secrete  in  large  quantities  for  some  time 
previously,  astringent  or  slightly  stimulating  applications 
will  be  necessary,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  alum  wash,  or 
the  zinc  lotion,  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  good  effect  of  your 
lotions  will  be  much  promoted  by  the  administration  of  a 
little  purgative  medicine,  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  or  by  having  recourse  to  some  other 
mode  of  producing  counter-irritation.  Presuming  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  removing  this  puriform  secretion,  (if 
any  existed)  and  that  you  have  also  subdued  all  inflam- 
matory excitement,  there  will  be  nothing  but  the  granular 
condition  of  the  conjunctiva  requiring  your  attention, 
unless  indeed  there  be  any  change  wrought  in  the  texture 
of  the  cornea.  I  shall  arrange  the  treatment  of  the 
granular  state  of  the  conjunctiva  under  two  heads,  namely, 
those  cases  requiring  excision,  and  those  in  which  the 
morbid  state  of  the  conjunctiva  is  most  advantageously 
removed  by  other  means. 

There  are  three  states  of  the  granular  conjunctiva  which 
appear  to  be  more  quickly  and  successfully  managed  with 
the  lancet  or  scalpel  than  by  any  other  hitherto  ascertained 
means ;  the  first  is  that  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  scaly 
or  scabrous ;  the  second,  where  the  granulations  are  so 
firm  as  to  resist  the  influence  of  stimulants,  astringents, 
and  even  escharotics,  unless  applied  with  more  persever* 
ance  than  in  my  opinion  is  advisable ;  the  third  state  is 
that  in  which  granulations,  possessing  a  very  slender  neck, 
or  of  an  unusually  large  size,  are  present.  With  regard  to 
the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  I  may  tell  you 
that  nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  you  place  the  flat  sur- 
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face  of  a  lancet  upon  the  conjunctiva  at  the  base  of  the 
projection  or  projections  you  wish  to  remove,  and  carry  it 
onwards  so  as  to  excise  the  prominence,  and  render  the 
part  upon  which  it  was  situated  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding portion  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  in  this  way  you  nei- 
ther permit  a  prominence  to  remain  nor  produce  an  exca- 
vation, and  I  may  mention  that  this  mode  of  operating  is^ 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  excision  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  the  rule  for  your  guidance  being,  merely  to  remove 
every  profectum  without  leaving  behind  any  tnequality  of 
surface*  If  the  granulations  be  seated  in  the  lower  lid, 
you  draw  it  downwards  and  outwards  so  as  to  expose  as 
much  of  the  conjunctiva  as  possible,  but  if,  in  the  upper 
lid,  it  would  be  desirable  to  evert  it  upon  a  probe,  and  in 


*  Tbe  gnmnlatioDS  may  be  shaven  off  with  a  scalpel,  or  the  shouldar 

of  a  lancet,  and  the  abraded  surface  touched  with  a  strong  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver :  or,  without  any  previous  excision,  the  caustic 
may  be  applied,  and  repeated  after  each  sloughing  of  the  eschar,  until 
the  granulations  have  disappeared,  care  being  taken,  after  each  of 
these  applications,  to  wipe  the  part  with  a  sponge,  and  to  drop  into  the 
eye  some  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  in  this  way  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  granulations  is  accomplished ;  but  their  recurrence  is  best  pre- 
vented, and  the  tone  of  the  parts  restored,  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  is  to  be  ruobed  every  second  or  third  day  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  granular  pa^bne,  until  an  eschar  is  produced." 
Lyall  in  Transaetiont  of  me  Asaodatian  of  the  Fellowe,  |-c.  Vol.  v. 
'*The  eye-lid  to  be  operated  on,  is  to  be  everted  as  completelv  as 
possible,  a  small  and  very  sharp  lancet-shape  loiife  is  to  be  laid  flat 
at  the  root  of  this  layer  of  indurated  conjunctiva,  which  is  then  to  be 
pared  off  by  a  steady  motion  of  the  instrument  onwards,  sawing  as 
little  as  possible.  In  performing  this  operation,  which  is  generally 
attended  by  very  considerable  pain,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  re- 
movinfl:  more  than  the  mere  layer  of  indurated  conjunctiva.  If  more 
than  uds  is  taken  away,  hard  and  irregular  cicatrices  are  left  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  lids,  the  effects  of  which,  on  the  comes,  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  prejudicial  than  those  of  the  disease  which  has 
been  removed."  Mackenzie's  TnaHee.  p.  500.  *'  The  lid  should  be 
everted,  and  the  projecting  granules  shaved  off  firom  the  surface  and 
orbitar  edges  of  tne  tarsus,  with  a  keen-edged  lancet,  or,  if  peduncular 
and  prominent,  they  will  be  more  conveniently  snipped  on  with  the 
flat  scissars.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  ii^uxing  the 
Gontiniioas  membrane."    Traverses  Synopns.  p.  277. 
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order  to  prevent  their  reproduction  you  may  touch  the 
bleeding  surface,  which  remains  immediately  after  the 
granulations  have  been  excised,  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  taking  care  to  limit  its  application  to  the  bleeding 
surface  you  have  just  produced,*  and,  before  you  permit  it 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  globe,  you  may  wash  it  with  a 
little  warm  water  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe,  and  after- 
wards smear  upon  its  surface  a  little  sweet  oil  with  a  view 
of  preventing  that  irritation  which  the  caustic  would  be 
veiy  likely  to  produce  if  permitted  to  touch  the  healthy 
part  of  the  conjunctiva.  1  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  that 
the  excision  of  these  prominences  by  the  lancet  is  the  only 
mode  of  removing  them,  for  undoubtedly  they  may,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  be  taken  away  by  other  means ;  but 
if  you  employ  those  other  means,  in  a  sufficiently  concen- 
trated form  for  the  period  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  cure,  the  transparent  cornea  will  be  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured,  and  the  eye  will  very  probably  be  acutely  inflamed. 
You  may  remove  them  with  the  lancet  at  once,  without 


*  1  have  recommended  the  application  of  the  caustic  to  the  surface  left 
after  the  excision  of  the  granulations,  as  a  means  of  preTenting  their 
reproduction,  ^hich  is  stated  to  occur  so  frequenUy  after  the  perform* 
ance  of  this  operation  (Lyall,  Lawrence,  Vetch,  Travers)  when 
this  precaution  nas  been  neglected.  I  do  not  beliere  that  the  remoral 
of  the  granulations  by  means  of  a  scalpel,  is  at  all  likely  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  part — to  render  their  regene- 
ration certain  and  rapid,  as  has  been  represented ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that  when  properly  excised,  if  the  part  from  whicn 
they^  are  removed  be  touched  with  the  sulp^hate  of  copper,  or  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  no  reproduction  of  the  granulations  is  likely  to  occur,  or  al 
least  not  to  any  material  extent  But,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
neither  the  blue  stone,  nor  the  lunar  caustic,  should  be  used  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  their  eschaiotic  qualities — with  the  intention  of 
producing  a  slough— 4)ut  sim])ly  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  vascu- 
Isrit]^  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  their  tonic  and  astringent 
qualities.  I  consider  it  to  be  most  important  that  the  precise  character 
of  the  object  to  be  accomp^lished  by  tne  application  of  the  sidphate  of 
copper  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the 
specific  extent  of  effect  it  is  wished  to  produce,  should  be  well  understood. 
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producing  much  pain  or  exciting  any  subsequent  mischief 
— ^any  mischief  which  is  properly  referable  to  the  operation 
itself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  employ  escharotics, 
such  as  the  potassa  fusa  (as  advised  long  since  by  Wise- 
man) or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  pain  is  severe,  and  must 
be  frequently  endured,  as  the  repetition  of  the  application 
may  be  more  or  less  frequently  required,  and  the  cornea 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  more  likely  to  be  injured 
than  in  the  former  mode  of  cure,  and  besides,  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  effecting  the  cure  is  much  more  considerable ; 
and  finally,  with  regard  to  any  disease  of  the  eye  or  its 
appendages,  the  continuance  of  which  is  so  seriously  detri- 
mental as  that  of  the  granular  conjunctiva,  the  advantages 
of  a  prompt  cure,  as  opposed  to  one  of  a  more  tedious  cha- 
racter, are  sufficiently  obvious.* 


«The  method  of  removing  these  pranulations  of  the  co^jnnctiTa 
now  suggested,  was  advised  by  Read  m  the  year  1706.  He  says,  **if 
they  (the  gxanulatLoiis)  be  thick  and  gross,  they  most  be  cut  away 
dextiously  with  the  point  of  a  launcet  and  afterwaids  let  the  place  be 
touched  with  a  little  fine  salt,  alum,  or  copperas-water.**  [I  have  given 
this  quotation  on  the  authority  of  a  leviewer  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery^  not  being  able  to 
obtain  the  original  work  of  Sir  William  Read.]  The  same  advice,  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  is  given  by  Banister  in  his  Treaiite  of  one 
kwndred  and  thirteene  dieeaeet  of  the  Eget,  published  in  the  year  1022. 
Sir  Willum  Adams  removed  tne  large  gfanulations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
with  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  claimed  credit  for  the  discovery.  The  writer  of 
an  Article  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal^  distingnished  by  cutting  sarcasm  and  vigorous 
argument,  places  the  claims  and  merits  of  Sir  William  Adams  in 
their  true  light,  and  very  properly  acquits  him  of  communicating  any 
new  and  useful  information  respecting  the  treatment  of  granular  con- 
junctiva. The  following  statement  contained  in  Dr.  Vetch's  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston  on  tke  eubjeet  of  the 
Ophthalmie  Imtitutionfor  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  peniionert^  embomes  a 
similar  opinion.  *Mt  is  no  longer  a  question,'*  says  Dr.  Vetch,  "  that 
Sir  William  Adams  was  tau^t  the  knowledge  of  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  (the  granular  conjunctiva)  and  its  treatment  b^  excision,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  m  return  for  instruction  so  hberally  gi^en 
on  this  and  oUier  occasions,  he  sought,  by  substituting  a  knue  in 
place  of  the  scissors  used  by  Mr.  Saunders,  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery.*'    (p.  5.) 
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In  some -cases  the  affection   may  be  so  slight^— the 
granulations  so  minute — ^that  you  may  only  think  it  neces- 
sary  to    scarify   the    conjunctiva,    and    I    may  observe 
that  if  this  treatment  do  not  entirely  rectify  the  morbid 
state  of  the  conjunctiva  it  will  often  so  much  improve  it, 
that  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  the  alum  or 
zinc  lotion,  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure.     But 
there  are  many  cases  capable  of  being  relieved  or  cured 
by  astringent  or  stimulant  applications.    The  astringent 
and  slightly  -stimulating  applications  are  chiefly  useful 
with  a  view  of  removing  that  gleety  or  puriform  discharge 
which  is  sometimes  connected  with  a  granulated  state  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  also  to  diminish  the  volume  and 
indurate  or  rather,  render  more  compacts  the  texture  of 
the  conjunctiva,  after  scarifications  have  been  premised, 
when  that  membrane  is  very  vascular  and  much  thick- 
ened as  well  as  granular,  and  they  may  be  used  in  the 
following  order :  Jirsty  the  alum  wash,  containing  about 
two  grains  of  the  alum  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  Becondly^ 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  tlie 
ounce  of  distilled  water ;  and  thirdly^  the  undiluted  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis.    The  more  active  stimulating  applications 
are  useful  in  the  cases  which  are  intermediate  between 
those  states  we  have  just  described  as  being  best  adapted 
to  the  astringent  remedies  and  those  requiring  excision. 
Among  the  remedies  of  this  class  most  generally  em- 
ployed are  the  zinc  lotion,  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  vinum  opii.     Any 
one  of  these  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye  from  a  quill,  a 
director,  or  a  glass  capillary  tube,  two  or  three  times  a 
day  as  the  case  may  require,  provided  that  depletion,  if 
necessary,   to   a  sufficient  extent  to   subdue   any   active 
inflammatory  symptoms,  has  been  premised.     If  you  con- 
sider more  powerful  stimulants  requisite,  the  solid  sulphate 
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of  copper  or  the  nitrate  of  silFcr  are  among  the  best,*  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  precautions  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  the  mode  of  using  them. 

I  have  as  yet  only  spoken  of  one  part  of  the  treatment 
of  these  cases,  and  I  have  mentioned  this  local  part  of  the 
treatment  so  particularly,  because  it  is  first  in  importance, 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  you  can  more  frequently  dispense 
tvith  constitutional  than  local  remedies  in  tlie  management 
of  (his  disease ;  however,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  neglect 
eitlier  the  one  or  the  other,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  what 
may  be  termed,  tlie  constitutional  treatment  of  the  granu- 
lated state  of  the  conjunctiva.    In  the  first  place,  you  should 
ascertain  the  nature  of  any  constitutional  defect  which  may 
happen  to  be  present,  whether  it  be  a  disturbed  feverish  state 
of  the  system  generally,  or  a  particularly  disordered  and 
deranged  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.    Aperients  com- 
bined with  tonics  will  often  be  found  useful,  and  in  some  in- 


*  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  Report  to  which  I  ha^e  referred  in  a  preceding 
paire,  has  endeavoured  topointout  the  comparative  advanta^ires  of  various 
escharotic  substances,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  pathological 
states  of  the  mucous  membrane  oi  the  eje.  But  he  does  not  forget  to 
mention  at  the  outset  of  his  remaxlu  that .''  no  certain  or  fixed  rules 
oonld  be  observed  with  respect  to  their  use,  (the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  nitric  avid  diluted  with  four-parts  of  water), 
for  one  of  them  was  found  to  a<nree  with  one  individual,  which  has  just 
the  reverse  effect  on  another,  where,  upon  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion, nothing  but  the  strictest  similarity  of  morbid  appearances  and 
consiitntion  appeared  to  exist.**  ^^  The  nitrate  of  silver  was  found  to 
be  most  useful  in  cases  where  the  granulations  were  either  partial, 
or  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole  surlace  of  the  lid,  as  to  them,  it 
could  be  applied  with  more  ease  and  certainty,  than  either  the  blue 
stone  or  the  diluted  acid,  llie  sulpliate  of  copper  was  found  best 
adapted  for  the  destruction  of  those  red  fleshy  granulations,  upon 
which  there  was  just  sufficient  moisture  to  effect  the  solution  necessary 
to  ensure  the  full  extent  of  its  escharotic  qualities.  The  nitric  acid 
was  generally  applied  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  and  was  found  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
destruction  of  the  soft  spongy  granulations,  bm  it  possessta  not  onlj  an 
escharotic,  but  also  an  astringent  effect ;  and  by  being  applied  m  a 
state  of  perfect  fluidity,  it  gol  better  into  contact  with  them  than  either 
of  the  others." 

3  A 
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stances  I  have  prescribed  the  compound  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  blue  pill  and  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth.  With  medicinal  means, 
such  as  these,  it  would  of  course  be  advisable  to  regulate 
the  diet  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  right  to  place  a 
small  seton  in  the  temple,  or,  if  it  be  preferred  by  the  pa- 
tient, at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  recommend  the  avoid- 
ance, as  much  as  possible,  of  every  source  of  irritation  or 
annoyance  to  the  eye,  such  as  walking  much  in  the  dust, 
or  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  reading  by  candle-light, 
and  in  short,  every  great  or  painful  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  eye.  I  know  of  no  local  disease  which  is  injured  by 
soothing  and  tranquillizing  the  constitution,  and  improving 
die  state  of  the  general  health,  and^  if  such  measures  are 
not  alone  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  the  disease  under 
consideration,  they  will  at  least  render  your  local  treat- 
ment more  likely  to  be  successful ;  at  all  events  I  should 
not  recommend  you  to  employ  excision  or  to  use  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  or  adopt  any  such  severe  measures 
until  you  have  made  trial  of  the  milder  local  remedies, 
combined  with  some  plan  of  constitutional  treatment 

If  tinea  be  present  (and  I  should  have  remarked  that 
the  meibomian  glands  are  not  unfrequently  affected)  the 
Citrine  ointment  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  tarsal  borders  in 
the  evening,  or,  if  some  milder  application  be  necessary, 
the  unguentum  plumbi  may  be  used  instead. 

t  have  mentioned  the  advantages  of  scarifications, 
but  have  not  perhaps  dwelt  upon  that  surgical  remedy, 
with  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  When  the 
conjunctiva  is  very  tumid  and  vascular,  its  surface  being 
pretty  generally  covered  with  small  granulations,  fre- 
quent scarifications  will  be  of  singular  service,  and  in 
many  other  states  of  the  conjunctiva  which  fall  within  the 
accepted  definition  of  the  granular  amjunctivaj  they  will 
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BUiterially  wataai  om  other  cniatiTe  means  bj  leaseniBg 
that  vascular  pleDiiude  and  torgescence  which  are  alone 
sofficient  to  maintain  the  disease  by  retarding  the  drcular 
tion  and  consequently  pieserving  the  part  in  a  swoUea 
and  turgid  state. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  suligect,  I  may  moitioai 
that  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  ointment  as 
an  application  sometimes  employed  for  the  cue  of  this 
morbid  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  because  1  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  at  all  adapted  to  its  removal.  It  may  be  required 
when  the  cornea  has  undergone  certain  changes  in  eon« 
sequence  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
granular  conjunctiva  upon  its  surface,  and  I  have  already 
pointed  out  this  circumstance  in  an  Article  published  in  the 
Midtamd  Reporter ^  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this- 
subject  more  particularly  when  I  speak  of  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  cornea. 

In  those  instances  where  you  have  reascm  to  beliere  that 
die  granular  conjunctiva  is  mainly  dependant  on  follicular 
enlargement  and  obstruction,  you  will  understand  me  to 
say  that  the  use  of  slightly  stimulating  lotions,  such  as, 
the  much  diluted  liqwur  ammonise  acetatis,  and  the  common 
sine  wash,  are  peculiarly  serviceable. 


afiOnON  III.^^UTICULAll  OOKJUHCTIVA. 

The  conjunctiva  sometimes  becomes  cuticular,  it  loses 
its  soft  mucous  texture  and  acquires  many  of  the  apparent 
qualities  of  delicate  skin.  When  carefully  examined  it  is 
found  to  be  dry,  and  smooth,  and  white,  it  has  not  the 
grooved  and  slightly  sulcated  appearance  of  oommon  shin, 
but  is  much  more  delicate  and  smooth.  The  inconveni- 
euces  it  produces  are  not  generally  very  important  unless 
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this  change  in  the  conjunctiTa  be  of  considerable  exleni — 
it  is  then  rather  irritating  to  the  eye-ball,  and  occasions 
moreover  a  sensation  of  dryness,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a  certain  part  of  the  natural  secreting  surface — 
for,  if  this  new  structure  possesses  in  any  degree  a  secreting 
property,  it  does  not  possess  it  by  any  means  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  did  the  mucous  membrane  it  superseded. .  The 
mere  mention  of  the  anatomical  qualities  of  this  new  struc- 
ture when  contrasted  with  tliose  of  the  granular  conjunctiva 
will  at  once  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  little  irritation 
it  excites.  It  is  often  produced  by  local  injury  which  has 
partially  destroyed  the  conjunctiva,  but  it  also  sometimes 
follows  acute  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  would 
appear  to  be  in  some  instances  an  organized  deposition 
upon  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  more  commonly 
the  mode  of  repairing  the  loss  of  texture  or  injury  that  part 
may  have  sustained  by  the  continuance  of  inflammation ; 
and  its  smoothness  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  friction  of  the 
eye-lid  upon  it  before  it  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness 
to  resist  its  pressiu-e. 

Nothing  with  which  I  am  acquainted  appears  to  relieve 
this  morbid  and  changed  state  of  the  conjunctiva ;  the  de- 
fect it  constitutes  is  permanent,  and  if  the  cutaneous  part 
be  removed  its  place  is  not  supplied  by  mucous  membrane 
— membrane  similar  to  that  composing  its  original  texture. 

I  have  several  times  noticed  a  dry  shrivelled  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  have  lost  their 
vision  in  infancy  from  an  opaque  and  vascular  state  of  the 
cornea  consequent  on  purulent  ophthalmia.  The  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  globe,  in  these  instances,  has  been  raised  and 
detached  from  the  parts  beneath,  it  has  been  quite  dry,  as 
completely  so  as  though  it  had  been  dried  by  artificial 
means,  and  it  was  of  a  yellow  or  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
colour.    The  lachrymal  secretion  took  place  as  usual,  but 
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it  flowed  over  the  morbid  coDJanctiva  without  dwelling 
upon  its  surface,  and  when  it  had  collected  in  sufficient 
quantity  it  did  not  pass  down  the  lachiymal  puncta^  but 
dropped  from  the  inferior  tarsal  margin. 


SECTION  IV. — PTERYGIUM.* 

Pterygium  is  a  morbid  growth  or  deposition,  of  a  trian- 
gular £gure,  generally  commencing  at  the  inner  cautlms  of 
the  eye,  at  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  immediately  around 
the  semilunar  fold  and  lachrymal  caruncle,  its  point  or 
smaller  extremity  being  situated  towards  or  upon  the  cor- 
nea, and  its  base  directed  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
eye-ball. 

I  have  stated  that  pterygium  most  commonly  arises  from 


*  Our  knowledge  of  this  disease  has  been  a  good  deal  obscured,  and 
our  notions  of  its  characters  much  confused,  owing  to  the  many  and 
very  different  names   by  wbich  it  has  been  designated.      J   shall 
therefore  beg  the  reader  in  perusing  this  Section  to  connect  with  the 
term  pterygium  my  own  definition  of  this  malady,  and  the  pathological 
conditions  included  under  it,  which,  by  great  labour  and  attentive 
observation,  I  have  collected  and  arranged,  and  described  with  the 
more  care  and  minuteness  because  I  have  not  observed  that  the 
progress  of  pterygium  has  been  attentively  traced,  or  its  characters  at 
all  distinctly  pointed  out,  by  various  writers,  who  have  so  successfidly 
employed  their  time  in  the  elucidation  of  many  other  subjects  relating 
to  ophthalmology.    The  following  definition  of  pterygium  copied  from 
the  voluminous  Treatise  of  Demours,  is  an  illustration  of  the  impre- 
dsion  of  language  and  variability  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
thological characters  of  the  diseased  production,  so  generally  associated 
with  this  subject,  and  sufficiently  illustrates  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  I  have  previously  maide.     "  Le  pUrygion  ou  onglet  est 
Fepaississement  variqueux  a'une  certaine  etendu  de  la  conjonctive, 
tant  sur  la  selerotique  que  sur  la  oomee.    La  portion  epaisse  de  cette 
membrane  devient  mouasse ;  il  semble  qu'elle  ait  subi  une  maceration 
partielle.*'     Demours.    Traiti,  ^c.  Tom.  i.  p.  342.    Nor  is  the  learned 
Clemens  much  more  exact  and  definite  in  the  language  he  has 
employed   when  treating  upon  this   subject.      *'  Haec  membranosa 
degeneratio,"  says  he,  *'  si  crassior  est  panni  nomine  insignitur,  si  vero 
tenuior  pterygium  tenue  seu  ungula  andire  solet*'    Scriptores  Oph- 
thalmologici  MinoreSf  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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the  inner  canthus,  but  it  may  be  situated  at  tbe  tem- 
poral side  of  tbe  eye,  or  at  tbe  upper  or  lower  pait 
of  tbe  eye-ball,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  wbicb 
pterygium  has  formed  in  all  these  situations  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  points  of  the  four  pterj'gia  have  met  upon 
the  cornea  and  completely  obscured  the  pupil.    When, 
however,  there  exists  only  one  pterygium,  its  more  ordinary 
situation  is  towards  the  inner  canthus,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an   infrequent  occurrence  to  have  two  pterygia 
upon  one  eye,  one  arising  from  the  inner  and  the  other  situ- 
ated at  the  outer  canthus.    I  may  state  upon  this  subject, 
as  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  that  the  frequency 
with  which  pterygium  occurs  as  respects  the  various  parts 
of  the  eye,  takes  place  in  the  following  order: — first,  the 
formation  of  a  pterygium  upon  one  eye,  placed  at  the  inner 
canthus ; — secondly,  the  formation  of  a  pterygium'  upon 
each  eye,  arising  from  the  inner  canthus ; — thirdly,  the  oc* 
Gurrence  of  two  pterygia  upon  one  eye,  one  arising  at  the 
inner,  and  the  other  at  the  outer  canthus ; — ^fourthly,  the 
formation  of  one  pterygium  alone,  either  at  the  outer  can- 
thus,  or  at  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  eye-baU,  but  not 
at  the  inner  canthus.    The  occurrence  of  four  pterygia 
upon  one  eye,  the  points  of  which  have  met  upon  the 
cornea  and  completely  obscured  the  pupil,  (and  which  con- 
stituted, in  the  opinion   of  Scarpa,   the  pannus  of  the 
ancients,*)  I  have  never  seen. 


*  Notwithstandiog  this  statement  of  Scarpa,  it  will  be  found,  on 
referring  to  many  of  the  older  writers,  that  they  miide  a  tcderable 
conect  distinction  between  the  pannus  and  pterygium  as  these 
diseases  are  respectiTelv  defined  at  the  present  aay,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  they  did  not  consi^  the  pannus  to  be  composed  of  many  separate 
pterygia.  Ettmuller,  speaks  of  pannus  as  a  variety  of  pterygium. 
He  says,  when  mentioning  unguis,  (which  term  he  uses  as  being  syno- 
nymous with  pterygium),  ^  tunica  hsc  non  semper  uniformis  existet, 
nunc  plana  et  albidaesse  solet  et  uroprie  tunica  appellatur  etunguicula. 
Intoraum  est  camosior  et  tunc  oicitur  pannus.      The  terms  pannus 
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I  have  stated  that  pteiygium  generally  forms  at  the  inner 
or  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  it  was  formerly  pretty 
generally  believed  to  have  its  origin  from  the  lachrymal 
caruncle  and  semilunar  membrane,  its  adhesion  to  whicK 
parts  is  however,  as  Mr.  Wardrop  long  since  remarked, 
by  no  means  an  essential  character  of  the  disease* 


and  pamiicalus  were  applied  bj  Banister  to  what  we  shoold  now  call 

pterygium  eamomm.     **Est  (Pterygium)  in  punctom  dariuscnlnm 

(unde  pinna,  pinnnla)  circa  aiu^  onili  majorem  nunc,  nunc  minorem, 

ex  ezasperato  (excoriate)  aut  ueso,  eo  loci,  tunics  adnatse  coxpore,  in 

initio  albescens,  sine  dolore,  lento  passu  piotuberans  pneaicta^ue 

incumbens  tunics,  exciesoentia,  tiactu  temporis  in  lamellie  formam 

(unde  ungu]A  et  unguis  Latinis)  superataque  prsdicta  tunici,  quan- 

doque  ad  et  la  coraeana,  de  qua,  in  totum,  ut  de  adnata,  obtusiore 

instrumento,  spM^  &c.  elevaii  potest,  extensa,  unde  nomen  quoque 

.  aLe  aooepisse  yeridmile  est.    Excrescentia  bsec  inveterata  cartilaginea 

oier^  livescenteque,  hie  et  alibi,  tincta  colore,  prostat    Omnia  h»o 

ph^omena ;  ut  supra  videre  est  in  panno  ejuaque  speciebus  contraria 

nuic  descripto  morno  inreniuntur ;  ^uo  respectu  autem  ab  fungo  fico 

^cc  aliisque  piotuberantiis  morbosis  differat,  explanabitur  postea." 

BiDLoo.     Opera  Omma^  p.  147.     He  has  very  elaborately  treated  of 

pannos  and  pterygium  m  separate  sections  of  his  work.    **  Quando 

membraaola  quieiuun  exirinaeeus  in  oculo  nascitur,  qus  super  ipsaxn 

tnnicam  comeam  atque  pupillam  se  extendit,  risuique  graviter  officit, 

imffuem  latini  Tocant,  ob  quslemcunque  scilicet  ejusoem  cum  homimun 

imguibus  similitttdinem,  sive  etiam  umgulam ;  Gnecis  vero  onyx^  hoc 

es^  unguU  appellatur,  itemque  pterygium^  id  est  ala  Tocatur  pnesertim 

quia  qnaadoque  alam  TespOTdlionis  repnesentat    Sed  subinde  mollis 

atque  rubida,  propter  coniomssimas  venulas,  eadem  apparet;  adeoque 

tmn  pannns  solet  appeuari.    Saepius  a  narium  intexdimi  etiam  a 

tempomm  parte  ex  angulis  oculorum,  quin  imo  quandoque  ve\  a 

saperiori,  yelab  inferiori  oculorum  latere  nascitur,  indeque  super  ipsam 

comeam  sensim  protenditur.    Nonnunquam  leriter  tantnm  atque  non 

nisi  per  fibrillas  tenues  atque  raras  tunicas   comes    adhaerescit" 

HsmBit.    IfuHhUi&net  Chirwgica,  Caput  Mi.    Ma.  Wardrop  says 

it  is  the  membranous  pterygium  whicn  is  usuidly  termed  pannus. 

(Vol.  L  p.  24.)    On  maiing  a  hasty  reference  to  Pu  rman  nus  (Chirurgia 

Cmu^m)  and  Tarious  other  authors  with  especial  reference  to  this 

ststement,  1  am  assured  that  Ms.  Wardrop  is  in  error.    '*Menof 

sense  and  experience**  says  Pu  rman  n  us,  **  only  make  this  difference,  viz. 

that  whieh  is  wkite  and  thin  they  call  unguU  ot  pterygium  ;  and  that 

which  is  thicker  and  intermixed  with  blood,  proceemng  from  injured 

▼eois,  tmd  looki  fleshy^  they  call  pannum,^    (PftK^  07.)    See  also  the 

opinions  of  Ettmuller  and  Banister  just  quoted. 

*  The  definition  of  pterygium  by  die  learned  Sauvaoes  implies  its 
origin  ftom  the  cantm  of  the  eye.  *'  Est,**  says  he,  **  excrescentia 
cornea  yel  membranaceo-yasculosa  ad  oculi  canthum  exorta,  alam 
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The  forin  of  pterygium  is  aWays  more  or  less  Iriangalar, 
bat  it  does  not  form  a  perfect  triangle,  for  tlie  point  situ- 
ated  towards  or  upon  tlie  cornea  is  generally  rounded  and 
more  or  less  obtuse,  and  the  lines  proceeding  on  each  side, 
constituting  the  lateral  outline  of  the  pterygium,  are  a 
little  inclined  towards  its  centre,  so  as  ti»  present  a  slight 
concavity  on  each  margin. 

The  cause  of  this  triangular  form  has  been  well  ex- 
plained by  Scarpa.  He  says,  "  the  constancy  of  this 
fact  (the  triangular  figure  of  pterygium)  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  adhesion  of  the  lamina  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva becoming  stronger  as  it  advances  from  the  circum- 
ference towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,*'  and  he  ad- 
duces the  progress  of  the  disease  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion. The  increasing  strictness  of  the  union  subsisting 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  in  proportion  as 
those  parts  approach  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  also  indis- 
putably true ;  but  as  the  form  and  rate  of  progress  of 
pterygium  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  same  cause,  I 
shall  proceed  to  describe  the  various  stages  of  a  common 
fleshy  pterygium  from  its  origin  to  its  full  development 

The  first  appearance  of  pterygium  is  indicated  by  a  few 


eiroansam  referens,  et  versus  comeam  se  extendens."  NotologU 
Methodica.  Tom.  1.  P.  156.  "  And  first  of  the  Web  called  Pterygium 
Ungvla  deponenda^  or  Unguitt  vel  Panntu  membranosus ;  which  is  a 
Nervous  White  Kind  of  Skin,  beginnings  in  the  Comer  of  the  Eye, 
adjoyning  to  the  Nose ;  but  afterwards  if  not limely  prevented,  spread 
itself  over  the  Adnata  and  Cornea^  till  it  has  blinded  the  Eye. 
Cardi LUCIUS  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Pterygium  does  firmly  adhere  to 
the  Adnata^  but  I  never  found  it  so  in  all  my  Practice,  but  always 
loose,  tho'  of  a  long  standing,  and  fit  to  be  taken  off.''  Purmanncs. 
Chirurgia  Cnriosa.  London,  1706.  p.  67.  "  lliis  distemper  (pterygium) 
is  visible  of  itself,  there*  is  a  thick  Membrane  which  takes  its  Rise 
from  the  great  Angle,  and  extends  itself  over  the  whole  Globe  of  the 
E>e."  Translation  of  Vauouion*s  Surgery,  l^ndon,  1715.  p.  340. 
"  Pterig:ion,  en  latin  Pterigium,  Excroissance  particuliere  et  caanme 
dans  les  angles  des  yeux.''  Wenzel.  Dictionnaire  Opktkalmologiq^* 
Tom.  2.  p.  63. 
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enlarged  conjunctiral  vessels  proceeding  from  the  inner 
canthas  (I  will  assume  that  to  be  its  situation  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose)  and  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  appearance  of  in- 
creased thickness  in  the  conjunctiva  just  as  diough  a  fine 
web  or  film  had  been  spread  upon  its  surface ;  in  a  short 
time  there  is  seen  a  small  reddish  or  gray  deposition  situated 
at  about  two  lines  from  the  corneal  and  sclerotic  junction, 
and  the  vessels  proceeding  to  and  terminating  in  it,  begin 
to  assume  a  more  definite  and  distinct  arrangement;  by 
degrees  this  deposition  near  to  the  cornea  becomes  more 
apparent,  it  increases  in  size  and  approaches  nearer  to  its 
margin  until  it  reaches  the  line  of  union  between  the 
cornea  and  sclerotica,  where  it  is  seen  to  project  above  the 
corneal  margin ;  the  vessels  proceeding  to  it  now  become 
more  numerous,  the  texture  in  which  they  are  placed  in- 
creases in  density  and  opacity,  and  its  outline  is  rendered 
perfectly  distinct  by  its  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva ;   it  is  also  quite  moveable,  and 
maj  be  raised  more  or  less  extensively  from  the  sclerotica 
according  as  its  connexion  with  the  texture  beneath  may 
be  xnetelj  JUamenious  or  by  a  greater  extent  of  more  inti- 
mately connected  surface.    At  this  stage  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  rendered  quite  evident,  there  is,  in  short,  a  red 
(generally  red,  but  it  may  be  brown,  grayish,  or  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour)  triangular  deposition  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
which  is  gradually  pointed  towards  the  cornea,  where  it 
rises  in  a  distinctly  elevated  projection  around  its  margin. 

The  disease  may  remain  in  this  situation  before  it  makes 
any  discoverable  progress  upon  the  cornea,  but  after  a  time, 
if  no  measures  be  employed  to  interrupt  its  growth,  it  con- 
tinues its  course,  acquiring  thickness  and  strength  as  it 
advances,  until  it  appears  like  a  triangular  muscle,  and 
may  extend  (gradually  tapering  as  it  proceeds)  to  the  centre 

SB 
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'of  the  cornea,  particularly  if  a  similar  pterygium  be  ad- 
Tancing  from  the  opposite  side,  when  its  point  is  much 
finer  than  in  those  instances  in  which  no  opposing  ptery- 
gium exists. 

During  the  progress  of  a  single  pterygium  upon  the 
cornea  its  base  gradually  increases  in  thickness  and  breadth, 
BO  that  that  part  of  the  pterygium  which  was  situated  at  the 
comeo-sclcrotic  junction  when  it  size  was  small,  and  when 
it  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  the  cornea,  and  which  was 
then  quite  narrow,  becomes  broader  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances ;  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  tri- 
angular shape  of  the  morbid  growth ;  for  if  its  breadth  did 
not  increase  in  that  situation,  as  the  disease  became  in 
other  respects  extended  in  length  and  breadth,  there  must 
either  have  been  a  stricture  at  that  part  or  it  must  have  re- 
tained the  same  breadth  to  whatever  extent  it  might  after- 
wards proceed  upon  the  cornea;  or,  to  express  myself 
more  precisely,  if  the  strictness  of  adhesion  between  the 
conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  and  its  primitive  layer 
had  been  alike  over  its  entire  surface  and  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  and  if  that  portion  of  the  pterygium  situated 
at  the  line  of  union  between  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
possessed  a  given  breadth  when  the  disease  had  proceeded 
upon  the  cornea  for  a  short  distance  only,  which  breadth 
it  had  maintained  without  any  variation  when  the  disease 
had  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  the  breadth  of 
the  pterygium  must  have  been  equal  from  the  margin  to 
.  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  but  as  the  pterygium  continues 
to  possess  the  same  triangular  figure  upon  the  cornea  as  it 
possessed  upon  the  sclerotica,  it  is  right  to  presume  that 
the  same  variations,  as  respects  strictness  of  adhesion,  take 
place  between  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  and 
its  primitive  layer  from  circumference  to  centre,  as  we  have 
proved  by  anatomical  evidence  to  exist  between  the  con- 
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junctiva  and  the  sclerolica,  from  ils  first  connexion  uith 
tbe  latter  membrane  at  the  periphery  of  the  eye-ball  to  its 
termination  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

Although  the  progress  of  pterygium  varies  somewhat  in 
different  individuals  and  in  different  kinds  of  pterygia, 
there  is,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  same 
rate  of  progress  maintained  in  all  of  them  as  regards  their 
different  stages,  their  growth  being  comparatively  rapid 
prior  to  its  approach  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  stationary 
for  a  certain  period  when  it  arrives  there,  and  much  slower 
upon  the  cornea  than  upon  the  sclerotica.  Such  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  correct  history  of  the  common  fleshy  pterygium, 
and  of  the  rate  of  progress  of  pterygia  in  general  in  the 
various  situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  and  these 
circumstances  tend  to  substantiate  that  statement  which 
was  originally  made  by  Scarpa,  witli  regard  to  the  ana« 
tomical  explanation  he  suggested  in  reference  to  the  trian- 
gular figure  pterygium  always  assumes. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
is  much  more  loosely  connected  to  the  sclerotica  at  the 
periphery  of  the  eye- ball  than  nearer  to  the  cornea,  and 
that  the  increasing  strictness  of  adhesion  which  exists 
between  these  parts  as  they  approach  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  tales  place  very  gradually,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  conjunctival  covering  of  die 
cornea  is  much  more  intimately  connected  with  that  mem- 
brane in  its  centre  than  at  its  circumference,  in  proof  of 
which,  I  may  mention  the  facility  with  which  the  coujunc* 
tival  covering  of  the  cornea  permits  the  enlargement  of  its 
vessels,  or  the  extension  of  those  which  naturally  terminate 
at  the  corneal  margin,  upon  its  circumference,  forming, 
what  is  termed,  vascularity  of  tlie  cornea,  and  the  extreme 
rareness  with  which  these  enlarged  vessels  extend  to  its 
centre ;  and  I  may  further  allude  to  the  extension  of  ptery- 
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gium  laterally  when  it  has  reached  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
and  is  prevented  by  the  greater  strictness  of  adhesion 
which  exists  between  its  conjonctival  covering  and  primi- 
tive layer  in  this  situation,  from  proceeding  directly  across 
that  membrane;   and  lastly,  in  further  corroboration  of 
the  probable  correctness  of  my  previous  statement,  I  may 
direct  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  phlyctenule 
or  pustules  occur,  at,  and  much  towards,  the  circumference 
of  the  cornea  (by  which  its   conjunctival   covering  is 
elevated  from  its  primitive  corneal  layer),  rather  than  at 
its  centre.    However,  it  does  appear  to  me^  that  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  scarcely  adequate  to  produce  the  jAe- 
nomenon  in  question,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  althou^ 
the  triangular  figure  of  pterygium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  the  increasing  strictness  of  adhesion  of  the  structures 
between  which  it  is  formed  as  it  recedes  from  its  base, — 
that  is,  as  it  approaches  the  circumference  of  the  cornea, 
— ^whereby  the  extension  of  disease  laterally  is  more  and 
more  limited,  yet  the   diminishing  size  of  the  ressels 
(which  have  always  a  tendency  to  pass  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  each  other)  by  lessening  the  nutritive 
supply,  materially  contributes  to  the  production  of  this 
effect ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  a  growth  of  this  nature  must 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  size,  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  its  vascular  supply,  and  that 
consequently,  as  its  vessels  become  smaller,  the  growth 
they  support  must  also  become  smaller  until  it  approaches 
to  a  point,  which,  in  fact,  takes  place  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  and  constitutes  the  extremity  or  point  of 
the  pterygium.     And  this  effect  is  the  more  probable 
inasmuch  as   the  nutrient  vessels   of  a  pterygium    run 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
do  not  ramify  so  difiusely  as  do  similar  tubes  in  other 
situations.    I  am  aware  that  the  latter  part  of  my  state- 
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XDeot  is  opposed  to  the  views  of  Scarpa,  who  considers 
chronic  varicose  ophthahnia,  nebula  of  the  cornea,  and 
pterygium,  merely  as  degrees  of  the  same  affection,  and 
believes  the  pterygium  to  be  chiefly  formed  by,  and  com- 
posed of,  varicose  vessels,  but  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Guthrie  that  this  part  of  Scarpa's  statement  is  by  no 
means  correct,  and  I  found  my  opinion  of  its  inaccuracy 
upon  the  following  facts : — and  first,  the  other  and  well 
blown  effects  of  chronic  ophthalmia  are  widely  different 
from  pterygium;  secondly,  pterygium  occurs  much  less 
frequently  than  it  would  do  if  it  arose  merely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  chronic  ophthalmia ;  thirdly,  the  nebula  of 
the  cornea  is  quite  distant  in  history,  and  dissimilar  in 
character  and  appearance,  fi'om  pterygium ;  fourthly,  ptery- 
gium frequently  occurs  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  have 
not  previously  suffered  from  any  form  of  ophthalmia  what- 
ever; and  besides  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  appear- 
ance is  neither  preceded  by,  nor  its  progress  attended  with, 
pain. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  pterygia  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe,  but  as  they  are  all  formed  on  the  same 
principle,  fashioned  to  the  same  model,  and  placed  in  the 
same  texture,  I  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  developed  before  pointing  out  those  varieties, 
which,  as  regards  their  treatment,  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tmguish. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  remarked  a  thin  semi- 
transparent  layer  immediately  beneath  the  conjunctiva — 
in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane^— in  which 
blood-vessels  are  situated,  which  do  not  divide  and  ramify 
extensively,  but  pass  onwards  towards  the  cornea  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  parallel  to  each  other ;  this  deposition  in- 
creases until,  in  the  worst  cases,  it  becomes  a  thick  red 
mass,  having  a  triangular  figure,  a  flattened  surface,  and 
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fibrous  aspect,  much  resembling  a  small  muscle ;  the  cou- 
junctiva  becomes  raised  and  attenuated,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
panded upon  its  front  surface,  and  consequently  reflected 
upon  each  side  upon  its  posterior  surface,  from  which  it  is 
again  reflected  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  that  you  may 
raise  it  entirely  from  the  sclerotica  on  each  side,  but  in  the 
middle  of  its  under  surface  it  is  always  adherent  more  or 
less  extensiTcly ; — it  is,  in  fact,  adherent  in  consequence  of 
the  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  on  each  side  of  its  pos- 
terior surface  to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Thus  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  disease  called  pterygium  is  developed  in 
the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  and  is  bounded  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  in  front  by  the  conjunc- 
tiva, and  behind  by  the  sclerotica ;  its  iliferior  and  lateral 
parts  resting  upon  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  fix  attention  to  this  fact,  for,  unless  you  have  a 
correct  notion  of  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  you  will 
find  yourselves  quite  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  many  of  the  ex- 
planations of  the  form  and  other  characters  of  pterygia, 
which  have  been  previously  given.  If  you  imagine  that 
the  morbid  alteration  in  question  is,  as  Scarpa  represents, 
a  congeries  of  varicose  vessels  placed  upon  the  conjunctiva, 
which  has  degenerated  into  a  thick  and  opaque  tunic,  or  if 
you  believe  that  it  is  a  growth  yront  the  surface  of  the  con- 
junctiva, the  anatomical  explanation  of  its  form  previously 
given  cannot  be  considered  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  nature 
of  the  anatomical  connexion  subsisting  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  subjacent  parts,  can  only  influence  its  form  or 
determine  its  triangular  figure  in  the  situation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  that  is,  in  the  cellular  texture  intervening 
between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica."*^ 

*  Although  Mr.  Wardrop  fully  concurs  in  the  accuracy  of  Scarpa*s 
view,  with  respect  to  his  explanation  of  the  circumstance  which 
detemiines  the  triangular  figure  of  pterygium,  the  following  quotation 
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Scarpa  first  explained  the  trae  cause  of  the  triangular 
figure  of  pterygium,  and  anatomical  investigations  so 
strongly  corroborate  the  probable  correctness  of  his  expla- 
nation, that  until  some  more  plausible  one  be  offered,  we 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  fact  of  established 
accuracy ;  but  in  reasoning  upon  the  nature  or  rather  upon 
the  positive  and  precise  structure  of  the  pterygium  itself, 
he  reiterates  his  belief  that  it  is  not  a  new  production  but 
9L  perversion  or  conversion  of  a  fine  transparent  membrane 
into  an  opaque  and  reddish-coloured  tunic,  and  this  opinion 
he  entertains  for  the  following  reason — ^when  the  pterygium 
is  removed  firom  the  cornea,  that  texture  is  denuded  of  its 
external  covering.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  on  the  re- 
moval of  a  pterygium  from  the  cornea,  the  surface  beneath 
is  denuded  to  a  certain  extent  of  its  mucous  covering,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  an  established  fact  that  the  pterygium  is 
no  new  production,  but  a  conversion  of  the  conjunctiva 
into  an  opaque  and  reddish-coloured  tunic,  and  if  it  were 
an  established  fact  then,  as  I  before  mentioned,  Scarpa's 
anatomical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  triangular  form 
of  pterygium,  cannot  be  admitted.  I  think  you  correctly 
understand  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  explain,  namely, 
that  the  notions  of  Scarpa  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  the 
morbid  change  would  induce  a  belief  that  pterygium  con- 
sisted of  an  alteration  in,  and  upon,  the  structure  of  the 
conjunctiva  itself,  whilst  his  explanation  of  itsybrm  applies 
only  to  a  growth  on  deposition  taking  place  in  the  subcon- 
junctival cellular  membrane,  which  is  in  fact  the  true  seat 
of  pterygium.    And  with  regard  to  the  denuded  state  of 


ftom  Ms  splendid  work  On  the  Morhid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye, 
viU  show,  Uiat  he  has  committed  the  same  error  as  the  yenerable 
Professor,  when  describing  its  precise  locality.  "The  cellular  sub- 
stance nnder  the  conjunctiva  iometimes  participates  in  this  disease ;  in 
other  instances  it  does  not  seem  to  be  affected."    (p.  27.) 
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tlie  cornea  on  the  remoTal  of  a  pteTygium,  that  is  owing  to 
the  tardiness  with  which  its  conjunctival  covering  yields^ 
and  the  small  distance  to  which  it  is  reflected  upon  its  pos- 
terior surface  at  each  side,  compared  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  same  occurrence  takes  place  upon  that  part  of 
it  which  is  situated  upon  the  sclerotica,  of  which  you  may 
readily  obtain  conviction  by  passing  a  probe  behind  that 
portion  of  a  pterygium  situated  U|>on  the  cornea  and  that 
placed  over  the  sclerotica — ^the  distance  to  which  the  con- 
junctiva is  reflected  in  the  former  situation  will  be  found  to 
be  much  less  than  in  the  latter,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
cornea  nearly  equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  pterygium  is 
deprived  of  its  conjunctival  covering  when  pterygium  forms 
upon  the  cornea,  whilst  merely  a  small  linear  or  horizontal 
slip  of  the  sclerotica,  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pterygium  throughout  its  whole 
length  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  is  destitute  of  its 
conjunctival  covering  when  pterygium  forms  in  the  latter 
situation.  Tf  you  believe  that  the  form  of  pterygium  is  de- 
termined by  the  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  connexion 
subsisting  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  subjacent  parts 
(the  nature  of  which  has  been  previously  explained)  yon 
must  admit  also  that  the  morbid  product  so  called,  exists 
in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  for  in  no  otlier 
situation  could  it  (the  anatomical  peculiarity,  &c.)  exercise 
an  influence  suflSiciently  powerful  to  decide  and  determine 
its  figure. 

But  it  may  be  very  justly  said  that  deposition  in  the  sub- 
conjunctival cellular  membrane  would  sometimes  have  a 
tendency  to  become  prominent,  unless  some  counteracting 
power  disposed  it  to  assume  a  flattened  aspect ;  and  there 
are  two  circumstances  in  operation  which  determine  this 
flattened  aspect ; — first,  the  facility  with  which  the  con- 
junctiva may  be  slightly  detached  for  a  great  extent  late- 
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nHy,  compared  with  the  difficulty  with  which  it  may  be 
considerably  elevated  at  any  one  point; — and  secondly, 
the  pressure  the  deposited  matter  sustains  from  the  pal* 
pebim,  either  in  their  closed  state  or  during  dieir  motions 
upon  the  eye-ball;  on  which  account,  indeed,  almost  all 
growths  from  the  conjunctiva  and  growths  and  depositions 
within  the  subconjuncttval  cellular  membrane,  are  flattened 
externally. 

;ium  generally  occurs  at  or  beyond  the  middle 
of  life,  rarely  in  chiliten,  and  still  mote  rarely  in 
infants;  but  Momteath,*  WARniK>p,t  and  others,  have 
noticed  it  immediately  or  veiy  soon  after  birdi,  so  that  they 
who  are  dbposed  to  attribute  its  formation  to  chronic  oph- 
thalmia or  previous  inflammatDxy  disease  of  the  eye  must 
admit  that  it  may  occasionally  take  place  independently  of 
such  a  cause,  I  mean  in  the  case  of  congenital  pterygium ; 
unless  indeed  it  can  be  supposed  that  such  inflamtnatofy 
aSections  of  the  eye  may  Have  occurred  and  preceded  its 
fotmatioii  during  the  period  of  uterine  existence. 

As  pterygium  occurs  without  pain,  and*  is  frequently  dis^ 
covered  as  it  were  accidentally  by  the  patient  himself  we 
cannot  admit  that  it  arises  from  inflammation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term^  but,  in  making  this  statement  I  must 
confess  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  mention  any  cause 
adequate  to  its  production — I  am  in  short  imacquainted 
with  any  satisfactory  ex]rfanation  of  the  causes  of  ptery- 
gium, and'  am  unwilling  to  supply  mere  conjectures  respect^ 
ingit  Beeb,  whose  experience  must  have  been  most  ex- 
tensive, believed  that  Ume  or  stone  dilst  give  rise  to  ptery- 
gium, inasmuch  as  he  has  most  frequently  noticed  it  in 
mason^s  labourers,  but  although  I  have  often  treated  the 


*  TVaaalation  of  Wellbr's  Manutdy  (foot  note).  VoL  1.  p.  218. 
t  MoMd  Anatomy  of  the  Hvmm  Bye,  VoL  1.  p.  28. 
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eves  of  this  class  of  individuals  for  various  diseases,  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  seen  one  case  of  pteryginm  among 
them ;  their  ordinary  ophthalmic  affections  are,  chronic 
ophthalmia ;  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva ;  thickening, 
opacity,  and  Sometimes  vascularity  of  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  the  cornea ;  indeed  many  of  the  cases  of  ptery- 
gium I  have  seen,  occurred  in  persons  engaged  in  fanning 
employment.  I  am  aware  that  very  singular  notions  are 
entertained  by  authors  respecting  the  causes  of  pterygium, 
and  I  may  mention  that  Banister  who  wrote  A  Trea* 
tise  ,qf  one  hundred  and  thirieene  diseases  of  the  Eyes 
and  Eye4iddesy  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  explains  that 
this  singular  malady  (pterygium),  (the  varieties  of  which  he 
pretty  clearly  points  out)  may  be  had  "  by  inheritance,'' 
and  that  it  is  also  contagious  ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  arise 
from  metastasis — ^'  passing  from  one  eye  to  the  other." 
PuRMANNUS  (ChirurgiaCuriosa)  has  given  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  the  causes  of  pterygium  as  stated  by  former  and 
contemporary  writers.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  have 
witnessed  the  occurrence  of  pterygium  as  a  consequence 
of  a.blow  upon  the  eye. 

The  varieties  of  pterygium  which  are  entitled  to  separate 
description  are  three ;  namely,  the  membranous  or  ptery^ 
gium  ienue,  which  is  merely  a  thin  semi-transparent  layer 
in  which  the  course  of  the  vessels  may  be  very  well  observ- 
ed ; — 2,  the  fleshy  pterygium  or  pterygium  carnoftim,  which 
resembles,  in  outward  appearance,  the  fibrous  structure  of  a 
muscle ; — 3,  the  adipose  pterygium  or  pterygium  pinguCy 
which  is  chiefly  of  a  white,  sofl  texture,  much  resembling 
dirty  adipose  matter.^  The  latter  form  of  pterygium  is  how- 


*  I  coDy  the  following  case  just  as  it  is  entered  in  my  Case-book, 
Wm.  Pugh,  affed  66,  has  pterygium  in  each  eye. 
Right  Eye, — Characters  of  the  pterygium  : — ^A  mass  of  well-defined 
(as  respects  its  outline)  though  not   much   elerated,  membranous 
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erer  much  less  frequent  than  the  two  former.  Sometimes 
the  true  sarcomatous  pterygium  is  so  thick  and  strong  and 
its  termination  upon  the  cornea  so  peculiarly  expanded, 
that  it  closely  resembles  a  muscle,  and,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Schmidt,  you  might  almost  suppose  that  one  of 
the  recti  muscles  was  misplaced ;  such  a  case  very  recently 
came  under  my  care,  and  I  performed  an  operation  for  its 
remoTal,  more  in  compliance  with  the  patient's  wish  than 
from  any  sanguine  expectation  of  affording  him  relief,  and, 
as  I  apprehended,  the  cornea  had  become  so  much  dis- 
organized that  when  the  pterygium  was  removed  from  its  sur- 
face it  was  found  to  be  quite  opaque,  and  vascular,  and  much 
thickened  ;  and  this^  let  me  remark,  is  generally  the  case 
when  pterygium  of  the  sarcomatous  kind  has  existed  for 
some  time,  and  becomes,  as  it  now  and  then  will  become, 


matter,  exist  at,  and  passes  from,  the  inner  canthus  to  the  pupil,, 
wbich  it  nearly  covers.  It  does  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  point,  out 
extoads  a  little  laterally.  Within  this  membranous  matter,  many 
rather  large  and  slightly  tortuous  vessels  may  be  perceived,  and  one 
or  two  transparent  vesiciilar  bodies. 

Lifi  Eye. — There  are  two  pterygia  in  the  left  eye,  each  possessinp^ 
the  characters  of  the  preceding  pterygium,  except  that  the  vesicular 
bodies  are  absent 

Remarki, — It  is  remarkable  that  these  pterygia  are  situated  very 
irregularly  as  respects  the  surface  of  the  eve-ball — not,  as  is  usual, 
in  its  precise  transverse  or  its  perpendicular  diameter. 

A  somewhat  similar  example  of  disease  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wardrop.  He  says,  "in  one  case,  a  small  bladder,  containino:  a 
pellucid  flaid,  was  observed  in  the  middle  part  of  a  pterygium."  Car- 
tilaginous pterygia  are  spoken  of  by  Richter,  Weller,  and  Wardrop, 
and  cancerous,  and  all  sorts  of  malignant  ntcrygia  are  described  by 
ancient  writers,  which,  I  am  unwilling  to  lengthen  this  Section  by 
transcribing. 

The  characters  of  pterygia  are  delineated  with  variable  degrees  of 
fideUty,  by  Heisteb  {InstUutiones  Chirwyica.  Tab.  18.  Fig.  1  and  2), 
Wardrop  {Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  Plate  3.  Fig.  1,  2, 
and  3),  Scarpa  (Leveillf/s  translation.  Fiate  2.  Fig.  3  and  4), 
Demoors,  (Traits  des  Maladies  des  yettx.  Planches  39—40),  Weller 
(Monte aTh's  translation  of  his  Mamud  of  the  Diseages  of  the  Human 
Ept,  Plate  1.  Fig.  9.),  Travers  (A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  Plate  6,  Fig.  3  and  4.),  and  Guthrie  (Lectures  on  the  Oiterative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye   Plate  2,  Fig.  6  and  6). 
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expanded  upon  the  cornea  80  as  to  obscore  the  popiL  In 
the  case  to  which  I  am  referring,  the  pterygium  reaembled 
a  strong  triangular  muscle  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye-ball,  which  could  be  wholly  raised  6om  the  sclero- 
tica except  at  its  posterior  part,  where  a  central  line  of 
adhesion  was  discovered,  extending  firom  its  base  to  ihe 
margin  of  the  cornea ;  this  line  of  adherion  was  cUefy 
composed  of  a  dodble  fold  of  the  conjunctira  rejected  on 
each  side  firom  the  eye-ball  to  the  posterior  surface  of  Ae 
pterygium,  but  it  was  much  more  firmly  connected  with 
the  cornea.  Its  base  was  traced  i^>wards  as  fiur  as  the 
reflected  fold  of  the  conjunctiya,  and  its  termination  upon 
the  cornea  was  rounded,  obtuse^  and  in  i^pearance  though 
not  in  structure,  tendinous*  I  removed  this  pteiygium,  in 
the  presence  of  my  respected  fiiend  Mb.  Houosok,  under 
the  circumstances  and  with  the  doubts  respecting  the 
utility  of  the  operation,  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  result  was,  as  I  have  explained, — quite 
successless.  Now,  this  is  an  occurrence  which  surgeons 
would  be  scarcely  prepared  to  meet  with,  if  they  implicitly 
relied  upon  the  authority  of  some  writers,  among  whom  I 
may  mention  Beer  and  Welleb,  Wabe,  Tbavbbs,  and 
Mackenzie  ;  indeed  Mb.  Mackenzie  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  state  that  ''when  properly  treated  no  trace  of  the 
disease  remains  neither  over  the  sclerotica  nor  on  the 
cornea  ;**  an  assertion  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  my 
own  experience,  for  whenever  a  pterygium  has  proceeded 
far  upon  the  cornea,  and  has  remained  there  for  a  long 
time,  the  texture  of  that  part  of  it  upon  which  the  ptery- 
gium was  situated  has  been  invariably  rendered  opaque  and 
quite  incapable  of  transmitting  light,  and  thb  opinion  I 
perceive  coincides  with  the  great  experience  of  Scabpa. 
The  settlement  of  this  point  is  of  material  importance  in 
determining  the  propriety  of  an  operation,  for,  if  my  view 
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of  the  sulgect  he  correct,  dien  an  early  operation  hecoraes 
iiecesaaiy  nvith  the  intestioii  of  pre^ettluig  those  changes 
in  the  texture  of  the  cornea  which  are  apt  to  arise  if  the 
disease  be  allowed  to  remeaBf  hot,  if  my  opinLcm  be  erro- 
neous, then,  of  coiHse,  bo  sach  necessity  for  promptitude 
in  the  application  of  the  surgical  remedy,  can  be  requisite. 
I  have  related  the  foregoing  ease  at  some  length,  because 
it  was  from  a  carefol  inspection  of  this  pterygium  that  I 
was  first  enabled  to  asceitain  that  fact  witii  regard  to  the 
seat  of  this  moitHd  production,  which  I  have  perhaps 
explained  with  a  tedious  minuteness.  On  deratuig  this 
pterygium  with  the  forceps  for  the  puiqpose  of  removing 
ity  I  noticed  that  that  part  of  the  sclerotica  from 
which  I  had  raised  it  was  stiU  coroed  with  cenjunctira, 
and  that  a  probe  could  be  passed  on  each  side  as  fiir  as  its 
reflexion,  and  a  close  examination  of  &e  surface  of  the 
ptefygimn  1^  no  reason  to  doubt  Aat  it  was  also  coyered 
by  the  conjunctiva  which  was  attenuated  and  expanded 
upon  the  whole  of  its  front  sur&ce,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  posterior  suilaee ;  and  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion 
has  been  iiilly  corroborated  by  subsequent  observation. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  carcinomatous  and  malignant 
pterygium  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  because  such 
cases  have  never  presented  themselves  to  my  notice,  and 
as  pterygium  is  allowed  to  be  a  disease,  the  progress  of 
which  is  unattended  with  pain,  I  am  not  inclined  to  admit 
the  existence  of  such  a  variety,  although,  of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  almost  any  morbid  product,  how- 
ever simple  mi^  be  its  characters  at  its  origin,  may  be 
rendered  irritable  or  malignant  by  mischievous  and  inju- 
dicious interference.  I  have,  however,  never  known  a 
genuine  pterygium,  properly  treated,  become  cancerous,  or 
assmne  any  malignant  character  at  all  similar  to  that  so 
Giicomstantially  described  by  Mb.  Guthbie. 
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:  I  should  have  remarked  at  an  earlier  period  of  these 
obsenrationsy  that  in  old  cases  of  large  sarcomatous  ptery- 
gium, when  the  disease  has  arrived  at  the  centre. of  the 
cornea,  it  spreads  laterally  so  as  to  acquire  a  very  obtuse 
extremity,  and  that  in  this  way  it  may  obscure  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  pupil  and  destroy  all  useful  vision ;  it  does 
not  proceed  from  the  centre  directly  across  the  pupil — ^it 
does  not  progress  in  a  direct  and  continued  course,  but 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea,  by  its  expansion 
laterally  when  its  progress  has  been  arrested  by  arriving 
at  its  centre,  so  that  eventually  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
cornea  becomes  concealed  and  obscured ;  and  this .  affords 
another  strong  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  Scarpa^s 
explanation  of  the  true  reason  why  pterygium  so  invariably 
assumes  a  triangular  form,  and  proves,  in  my  opinion, 
beyond  doubt,  in  conjunction  with  the  facts,  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  previously  mentioned,  the  truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  explanation. 

.  Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  pterygium  of  whatever 
kind  is  favourable  so  long  as  it  does  not  extend  so  far  upon 
the  cornea  as  to  interfere  in  any  material  degree  with 
vision;  but,  if  it  becomes  spread  out  upon  the  cornea,  pr, 
if  it  extend  so  far  as  to  destroy  vision,  and  has  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  a  long  period,  the  cornea  will  very 
probably  have  sustained  those  changes  which  will  have 
impaired  or  destroyed  its  transparency  ;*  and  these  obser- 


*  Mr.  Mackenzie  concludes  his  opinions  on  tlie  prognosis  of  ptery- 
gium in  the  following  terms :— "  Wnen  properly  treated,  no  trace  of 
the  disease  remains  neither  over  the  sclerotica  nor  on  the  cornea.'* 
llie  treatment  recommended  in  his  hook  is,  then,  it  must  he  infened, 
very  improper,  for  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  lead  to  the  fortimate  result 
he  mentions  as  heing  so  generally  associated  with  proper  treatment 
Frick  states  that  the  operation  of  excising  pterygium  is  ''perfecUy 
simple,  easy,  and  effectual,"  hut  he  has  made  no  reference  to  me  effect 
of  pterygium  upon  the  cornea,  when  permitted  to  remain  for  a  long 
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▼ations  will  equally  apply  whether  one  or  more  pterygia 
exist,  and  whatever  may  be  their  seat,  except  that  one 
sitaated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  is  likely  to  produce 
more  interruption  to  vision  than  one  of  the  same  size  placed 
at  its  lateral  or  upper  part. 

Dioffnosis. — Pterygium    is    easily    distinguished   from 
other  depositions  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane, 
and  growths  from  the  conjunctiva,  by  its  form,  its  general 
appearance    and  the  laxity  of  its  connexion  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  the  same  circumstances  will  distin- 
guish it  from  paunus ;  besides  pannus  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  some  prior  disease,  which  it  follows  so  promptly 
and  regularly  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  cause  and 
effect ;    or  else,  there  is  some  condition  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  lids  present,  adequate  to  account  for  the  morbid 
state  of  the  cornea ;  and  lastly,  it  is  never,  as  far  at  least 
as  I  have  observed,  very  moveable  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cornea,  but  is  pretty  closely  and  intimately  identified 
with  its  structure.    And  independently  of  the  want  of  that 
definite  triangular  figure  in  the  disease  termed  pannus, 
(which  triangular  figure  always  characterizes  pterygium 
when  situated  upon  the  cornea),  there  is  no  continuation 
of  disease — ^no   connexion  of  morbid  structure  upon  the 
sclerotica.    It  is  just  possible  that  the  state  of  the  cornea 
alone  might  prevent  you  from  distinguishing  the  one  dis- 
ease from  the  other,  but,  you  will  remember .  that  when 
the  cornea  is  affected  with  pannus,  which  assumes  some- 
what the  semblance  of  pterygium,  those  appearances  and 


period,  80  that  I  apprehend  in  employing  the  word  effectual  as  quoted 
above,  he  only  leien  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  in  causing  the 
absolute  lemoyal  of  the  diseased  structure ;  not  intending  to  imply 
that  changes  in  the  corneal  texture  may  have  occurred  from  the 
continuance  of  the  pterygium,  which  the  excision  of  this  morbid 
production  is  \vholly  inadequate  to  remove,  whatever  may  be  the 
^■Bode  in  which  its  excision  may  be  accomplished. 
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that  stmetare  wfakh  are  termed,  thebtueor  root  fffike 
piefyjfimmy  are  entirely  wanting. 

IVeoimmi. — ^Youmay  sometimes  aneat  the  pcogress  <tf 
pterygium  by  the  use  of  aatdngents  or  stiwuhlantiy  and  the 
cases  in  which  they  are  most  us^lly  employed  fi>r  fliis 
pmpose,  are,  when  toit  instance,  the  pteiygium  ia  small 
and  has  not  been  of  long  dnraAion,  and  is  aotually  in^^ 
creasing  in  size ;  the  comm<m  sine  wiish^  or  the  nitrate  of 
mlreiv  or  sulphate  of  copper  drops,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  watei^  ate  the  best  remedies 
for  this  purpose,  and  you  may  direct  the  patient  to  let  a 
little  of  the  one  or  the  othery  asyoumay  prefer,  be  dibpped 
apon  the  pterygium  £rom  a  commcm  capillary  tnbe  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  if  by  these  means  you  can  render 
it  stationary  and  prerent  its  increase  then  you  may  suapend 
their  use,  for,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  when  once 
their  progress  is  arrested  they  will  not  again  incieiMe,  or 
will  at  least  remain  stationaiy  for  along  time;  but  if  they 
evince  a  disposition  to  enlargB,  the  same  practice  may  be 
again  employed.  Esdiarotics  were  foniierly  used,  but 
their  employment  is  now  pretty  generally  discarded  frbm 
our  remedial  measures  for  the  core  tff  relief  of  this  diaeate^ 
and  very  properly  so^  for  undoubtedly  they  are  very  bad 
applications,  and  to  them  must  be  attabdted  many  (^ 
those  troublesome  diseases  into  which  pteiygtmn  may 
degenerate,  from  injudidous  or  misddevous'  treatment 
Scarifications  hare  been  frequently  employed^  aad  I  may 
say,  successftdly  employed'  for  the  cure  of  pteryg^tum,  but 
it  is  a  tedious  and  painful  mode  of  cure  compared  with 
the  operation  of  excision,  that  is,  the  partial  excision  of 
pterygia,  for  their  entire  remortU  is  in  raai^  instances 
impossible,  always  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  vexy 
injuTious.  If  you  are  quite  determined  to  remove  every 
part  of  a  pteiygium  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  you 
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will  be  very  likely  to  exceed  your  intentioiiy  and  to  inflict 
that  injury  upon  its  texture  which  may  be  followed  by 
staphyloma ;  and  if  you  extend  the  operation  reiy  near  to 
the  inner  canthus,  a  firm  ligamentous  band,  marking  the 
course  of  your  incision,  may  extend  firom  thence  to  the 
cornea,  and  greatly  interfere  with  the  abduction  of  the 
eye-ball.*  Instead  of  dissecting  the  pterygium  /ram  the 
eye-baU,  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  it  near  the  junction 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  and  before  its  adhesion  to  the 
fonner  tunic  becomes  veiy  intimate  and  extensive,  or  to 
cut  away  a  small  portion  of  it  only ;  and  again,  with  re- 
gard to  the  operation  of  excision,  strictly  so  called,  there 
are  various  modes  of  performing  it,  for  whilst  some  recom* 
mend  the  operation  to  be  commenced  towards  the  basis, 
others  again  advise  that  the  apex  be  first  elevated  and  re* 
moved;  and  then,  with  respect  to  instruments,  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  accordingly,  knives 
of  various  curves  with  sharp  and  blunt  extremities,  lancets 
and  scissors,  and  so  on,  have  their  lespective  advocates,t 


*  This  circumstance  is  very  clearly  and  forciblv  pointed  out  by 
Scarpa,  and  his  opiniun  is  oonfinned  by  Guthrie,  by  Frick  and  his 
Editor  Mr.  Welbank,  by  Mr.  Tea  vers,  and  many  succeeding 
vrriters.  The  tendency  to  return  of  .  the  disease,  which  Sabatier 
TOpicsents  to  be  very  great,  but  which  is  denied  by  Beer,  Guthrie, 
and  almost  all  subsequent  writers,  is  said  by  Dr.  Edmonston  to  be 
altogether  removed  by  the  excision  of  the  pterygium.  **•  In  almost 
every  instance,*^  says  the  Doctor,  **  the  removal  of  the  pterygium  has 
4me*good  effect;  me  cicatrix  formed  on  the  cornea  prevents  any 
■JiwaMP  fatuie  production  firom  extending  in  the  same  oirection.*'  I 
apprehend  the  return  of  the  disease  when  it  has  been  once  cured, 
mainly  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  its  cure  has  been  accomplished, 
and  more  especially  on  the  more  or  less  perfect  manner  in  woich  an 
operation  for  its  excision  may  hav^e  been  performed. 
-  t  It  has  been  suggested  to  tie  the  base  of  a  pteiygiiun  verj^  firmly 
with  a  ligature,  and  in  this  way  to  strangulate  its  circulation  and 
cause  it  to  slough.  Vauguion  has  felt  it  necessary  to  censure  with 
becoming  gravity  the  following  method  of  removing  pterygium. 
**  When  *'  says  he,  **  the  membrane  adheres  to  the  cornea,  some  Prac- 
titionerB  pass  a  needle  threaded  with  a  horse-hair,  under  the  pterygium, 
and  bring  this  forward  and  backward  to  separate  it" 
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but  instead  of  mentJoBing  Hhsm  in  dotail,  I  d$aSk  paoceed 
to  dMcribe  tlio  operation  which  my  own  oxpeiienee  and 
obterrntion  have  di^Kwod  me  to  prefer,  vilh  aneh  infltm^- 
meniB  as  appear  to  me  most  suitable  for  use*  It  viO,  of 
joonrse,  be  undemloodt  that  it  is  onlj  when  Ihe  pieiyginm 
is  thick  (fleshy),  is  inenasiBgi  and  has  extended  for  some 
distanee  iqK>n  the  cornea^  that  its  removal  by  a  aurgical 
operation  is  considered  advisable,  ior  in  ito  slight  foims^ 
/OCcasioMi  scari&catioa  and  the  partial  or  complete  di^i- 
aioo  of  its  texture*^  wiU  siipersedetheneoessity  of  the  more 
impcHTtant  operatioB,  and  at  all  events  they  wiH  often  ha 
sufficient  in  coi^nnction  wkh  the  other  measupes  I  ha?e 
sjnggestedy  to  preyeut  its  material  increase. 

Operatiom. — ^You  request  the  patient  to  lie  upon  a  taUe 
or  sit  up<m  a  chair,  and  having  the  eye>lids  well  separated 
by  an  assistant  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  e^obe, 
(which  should  be  steadied  by  the  pressure  of  the  index  and 
aaiddJe  finger  on  each  side)  you  seize  the  pterygium  wiA  a 
pair  iof  hooked  finrceps,  and  having  raised  it  fcom  the  scle- 
rotica, pass  the  probe»pointed  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
underneath  the  elevated  portion  midway  between  ita  base 


Ahistaiyof  dievBxioiisiiiodsBof /(»aiiigpt(efygi»,  (and  psiCiflob^ 
tbe  operative  proceedings),  from  their  first  and  rudest  stale,  to  tbeir 
preseat  oQiiditio&  of  compantiTe  pedectUm,  would  fumiah  an  ^»*"*^^ 
and  whimsical,  though  not  uninteiesdng  aooount,  of  the  aiylication 
of  ingeniu^  and  skm  to  the  relief  of  a  very  singulaf  maXaoy,  whid^ 
even  at  the  present  day,  is,  with  respect  to  many  of  its  sssodalsd 
cucumstances,  very  imperfectly  understood. 

*^ '*  Ezhihet  pleium^ue  pelliculaB  cazue  speciem  uagula  xaxo  vasa 
bontinet  sanguilera.  Si  qu»  adsunt,  vaiioosa  videntnr  et  pterygii 
nutritioni  destinata.  Nam  his  vasis  intersectis  et  pterygium  qxmte 
eranesoere  plus  quam  semel  obserravi."  Clemens.  Scripiorm  Opk- 
thttlmolMtei  Minont.  Vol.  1.  127.  **  When  the  disease  has  prooeeaed 
far  on  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  the  only  plan  to  adcmt  will  be 
the  remoyal  of  a  part  of  the  pterygium.  This  consists  nmply  in 
raising  the  membrane  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  cornea,  and  cutting 
it  through  whilst  suspended."  Green's  Lectures  in  the  Lmuott  for 
1823. 
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and  the  margia  of  tbe  cornea,  and  having  divided  that 
portflon,  Us  fkr  aa  its  nnton  with  the  aclerottca  will  penmt, 
joa  turn  the  sdisson  to  tbe  opposite  side,  which  jroa  also 
divide  in  the  same  way ;  with  a  fine  scalpel  you  then  dis- 
sect and  detach  the   pterygium  from  the  sclerotioa  and 
oomea,  by  a  succession  of  dareflil  incisions^  taking  can  that 
the  flat   sid^  of  th^  walpel  is   directed   towards  die 
globe  of  the  eye,  so  that  its  cutting  edge  dmH  be  direeted 
rather  aw&y  from  than  towards  it    If  yM  employ  a  scalpel 
to  make  yoof  first  ineit^n  neair  the  base  ef  the  ptetyglmny 
and  cot  from  its  front  smffkuie  t<^aids  the  globe,  yoa  ma)r 
h^uA  and  Injure  ib9  seteiotka  or  ocenlon  unuBeeslusy 
pdn  by  partially  dividing  Uie  pteiyginm  ia  varioos  places ; 
m*  if,  witk  a  view  Of  t»eve&ting  the  necessity  of  nuddag 
several  indsions  and  dividing  the  whole  of  ^e  pteiyginm 
ei^nee,  yon  make  one  free  seetfen,  you  m^f  either  sligMIy 
indse^  oCheM^iie  Mupleiely  {iimetiirs  liie  eye-bail  $  and 
if  you  place  the  sei^lpsl  trndemead^  and  out  from  within 
^mtwards  as  Ma.  QvrmiBxn  raeommends^  pm  may  raise  the 
p^iyi^um  neatly  half  an  infk  from  the  eye«bal)|  and  rhif 
piiobably  i»»  it  flfom  the  sokrotiaa  or  noRiea  rather  Ann 
divide  it ;  and  tMs  is  not  merely  a  theoretidal  objection  bet 
a  matter  of  the  most  probable  occurrence,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  situated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  eye-bal^  and  whicb  forms  Its  point  of  reflexion^ 
putted  quite  downwards^  and  nearly  the  wlole  of  the  emt- 
junctivft  rmsed  and  stripped  from  the  sclerodca  and  tbe 
eye-lid,  during  an  attempt  to  detach  a  pievygfom,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  eye-ball|  in  tiie  mode  recommended 
by  Mr.  Gtf  h&ie.    The  scidsots  odght  to  be  r^ttnded  ftt 
the  extremity  of  that  blade  which  is  passed  beneath  the 
pterygium  and  pushed  against  the  point  of  union  between 
it  and  the  selerotica,  lest  it  should  penetrate  or  otherwise 
injure  the  eye-ball,  and  the  same  remark  implies  to  &»)r 
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near  ia  the  eomM  and  beneafli  tbe  conjimctiTa ;  they  aie 
of  a  dilrly  white  colour,  rarely  lai^ger  than  a  barley  com, 
aad  aeldom  occasion  a  snffident  degree  of  mconTeoience 
to  rendisr  their  removal  necessary.  They  sometimes  extend 
as  far  ai^  and  even  just  upon,  the  margin  of  the  eomea,  so 
as  t6  pirbdabe  a  slight  perscmal  defect,  bat  as  this  happens 
at  that  pmod  of  life  when  indifidiials  geiterally  axe  not 
Teiy  tenacious  as  regards  their  personal  charms,  we  are 
rarely  called  npon  to  remore  them,  as  in  die  case  of  small 
pteiygia  which  form  in  eaily  life  and  constitate  a  much 
mote  unpleasant  personal  defect  I  have  never  seen  tfiese 
}nngttal  or  fatty  depositions  aoquire  a  greater  magniliide 
than  that  of  a  barley  com,  nor  have  I  known  them  take  on 
aMy  malignant  action  however  long  they  may  have  existed, 
send  yom  will  have  remaiked  that  growths,  oi^  if  ytm  ptefer 
the  tentti  depMitions  of  such  a  natmre,  rarely,  if  ever,  evince 
a  tendency  to  assume  malignant  action^  unless  itiitated 
by  bfficil^us  and  iinpmper  inteifereliee.  Wheilever  tfia^ 
exists  a  predispodtion  to  their  formation,  there  is  geneftally 
two  of  them  upon  each  eye,  one  at  the  inner,  and  another 
at  the  outer  dde  of  the  cornea ;  sometimes  however  there 
is  only  one  upon  each  eye,  and  whenever  this  occurs  they 
are  always  in  corresponding  situations ;  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  case  in  which  one  of  these  fatty  dqxudUons  occur- 
red in  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  in  one  eye,  and,  at  its 
outer  side,  in  the  other.  You  may  request  your  patients 
to  use  a  little  zinc  or  alum  lotion^  if  they  wish  to  hare 
them  attended  to,  and  you  will  do  no  htan  ill  cutting  tixem 
off,  if  the  depositions  are  larger  than  usual  and  tbe  patient 
is  vety  desirous  of  having  them  remdV^;  but  I  may 
repeat  that  they  are  hamdess  in  their  natee^  d6  not 
acqiure  a  large  size,  and  excite  lilU^e,  abd,  tot  ttie  most 
part,  no  irritation. 
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SBCTION  VI.-^FimeU8  OF  THE  OWJVVffPTVfA* 

The  coigiuictiya  is  Bvibjufit  to  a  Yfmfiij  of  fungoid 
growths,  the  more  firequent  of  which  are  those  small  vascii« 
lar  productions  which  arise  from  the  palpebral  portion  of 
the  conjunctiFa  described  in  Section  3,  and  |he  following 
variefy,  which  I  proceed  to  describe  t^rr-A  small,  red. 


*  There  is  a  curious  statement  relative  to  fungus  of  the  conjunctira 
in  Mb.  Tkavbrs'  S^^mjimi  (psge  99)  Muih  is  not  diaxactenzed  bj 
theaaihor's  usual  predsum  of  laiuroage.  He  saysy "  there  is  a  malignant 
fungus  of  the  obnjunctivay  for  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  other 
parts,  this  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  csxcinoma."    I  have  seen  nothing 
of  Uiis  kind  in  the  oonxse  of  my  own  pr^tioe.    I  shal)  have  occasion 
to  explain  the  condition  of  the  coigunctira  in  connection  with  malig- 
nant disease!, w)ien  spealdag (^cancer  uid yariou*  %nM^ of  pjceiaim 
of  the  eye-lid,  and  malignant  diseases  of  the  eye-ball.    In  the  large 
mnk  of  DaMooss  (TraitSda  MaladUt  de»  Yeux)  there  are  several 
fifoiea  exhibitinjg  a  somewhat  larse  convex  tumour  of  the  canjunctiv% 
with  the  mode  of  removing  them  by  means  of  the  scahpel  and  scissors. 
He  has  also  iUustratedthe  appearance  pipdoced  by  pafeebyal  tumours 
when  made  to  project  the  coigunctiva  by  everting  the  lid.    There  is  xw 
account  whatever  of  fungus  of  the  coi\junctiva  in  Mr.  Wardrop  s 
MvrM  Anmtamf  of  the  ISuman  Bue^  which  I  oonoeive  to  be  aa 
inexcusable  omission  in   a  work  aevoted  exclusively  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  patholo^cal  changes  wrought  (n  the  various  textures 
of  the  oigan  of  vision,  inasmuch  as  the  dimse  in  question  is  by  no 
means  rare,  unipiportant  in  its  consequences,  or  incapable,  from  its 
chaxacters  or  seat,  of  correct  delineation.    Had  this  excdlent  writer 
repeated  upon  the  second  edition  of  his  useful  poblioatioQ  t^  labour 
he  bestowed  when  arranging  the  materials  of^the  original  work,  his 
leaders  would  have  had  fewer  omissions  to  remt,  and  its  author 
^vnld  have  been  spaxed  the  awkwardness  of  apotogizmg  far  his  want 
of  leisure  or  inclination  for  further  study  and  research*  by  stating 
**  that  althou^  twenty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  MotHd  Ana- 
tMi^  of  the  Bye  was  first  published,  the  care  with  which  he  selected 
the  materials  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  sub- 
*0qpent  reaeajNshes  in  this  interesting  department  of  Pathology  have 
not  contributed  any  additional  facts  to  render  any  alteration  ip  the 
^voik  desurable.*'    The  same  spirit  of  self-complacencv  appears  in  the 
foUowing  statements.    *'  In  a  careful  review  or  this  TreatUe  in  its  pas- 
sage  through  the  press,  I  have  not  seen  occasion  to  make  any  material 
alteration."    Travsrs.    Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  SynopeU. 
^  In  reprinting  this  work,  I  onl^  find  it  necessary  to  add,  that  tnere 
18  no  single  bM>k  extant  containing  so  much  information  on  the  sub- 
jects of  whidi  it  treats.**    Guthris.    Preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  Leeturee  on  the  OveroHife  Surgery  of  the  Eye.     It  is  in  vain  for 
authors  to  attempt  to  nx  the  limits  of  niowledge,  however  much  they 
^y  congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of  their  individual  labours. 
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spongy,  tascttlar  sftucture,  sometimes  arises  npontke  scle- 
rotic coDJimctira,  but  more  commonly  at  that  part  near  to 
ihe  cornea,  having  a  very  fine  and  delicate  pedicular  at- 
tachment to  the  conjunctiva,  and  bleeding  rather  fieely 
on  the  slightest  laceration ;  it  is  not  originally  flattened, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  it  sustains  during  the 
movements  of  the  lids  upon  the  eye-ball,  it  acquires  a 
slightly  convex  form  externally,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  a  veiy  small  mushroom,  being  much  thinner  and  some* 
what  less  prominent  at  its  circumference  than  in  its 
centre ;  it  is  generally  of  an  oval  or  round  shape,  and 
if  a  probe  be  passed  underneath  it,  it  may  be  easily 
raised  fiK>m  the  conjunctiva,  except  at  its  central  point, 
where  it  is  attached  by  a  slender  pedicular  neclc  to  that 
membrane.  It  veill  be  perceived  that  these  fungoid  growths 
are  moulded  posteriorly  to  the  shape  of  that  part  of  the 
eye-ball  upon  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  the  form  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  eye-lid,  on  their  external  aspect, 
and  that  in  this  way  they  acquire  and  assume  the  figure 
we  have  represented  them  to  possess.  The  external  sur- 
fiiceof  these  fimgoid  productions  is  generally  granular, 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  minute  globular  elevations  sur- 
rounded by  narrow  clefts  ot  fiirrows — and  when  these 
granulations  acquire  a  large  size,  they  form,  as  it  were, 
separate  fungi. 

If  I  were  to  state  merely  the  product  of  my  own  ex- 
perience I  should  say  that  it  is  au  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence for  more  than  one  of  these  fungi  to  form  upon  one 
eye,  but  perhaps  my  experience  may  not  correspond  with 
that  of  other  surgeons  who  have  witnessed  a  greater  num- 
ber of  these  cases  than  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  notice. 
I  have  sometimes  known  them  acquire  a  very  large  si^e, 
so  as  to  obscure  nearly  the.  whole  of  the  cornea,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  (for  these  morbid  growths 
are  not  covered  by  the  conjunctiva — are  not  developed  in 
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the  subconjanctival  cellular  meipbrane,  but  arise  or  grow 
from  its  surface)  still,  however,  preserving  the  same  characters 
as  respects  structure  and  figure,  and  in  every  instance  they 
hare  been  distinctly  moveable,  and  most  readily  cured  by 
a  very  simple  operation.  People  are  sometimes  much  ter- 
ri£ed  and  very  apprehensive  respecting  their  nature,  and 
will  solicit  your  opinion  with  the  most  alarmed  and  anxious 
feelings.  If  you  had  not  seen  growths  of  this  description 
before,  and  if  you  were  neither  theoretically  nor  practi* 
cally  acquainted  with  their  nature,  you  might  not  be  able 
lo  gratify  your  own  feelings  by  tranquillizing  theirs — ^you 
nought  not  be  able  to  say,  with  confidence  in  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  your  opinion,  that  the  disease  was  not  of  a 
serious  or  malignant  character ;  they  are,  however,  of  a 
most  harmless  description  and  although  they  more  com- 
monly form  at  the  middle  or  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
I  have  never  known  them  do  otherwise  than  perfectly  well, 
when  judiciously  managed. 

Although  I  have  been  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
real  cause  of  these  growths  firom  the  conjunctiva,  my  efforts 
have  been  very  unsuccessful,  and  many  of  the  instances 
which  have  fallen  under  my  care  have  occurred  in  farmers 
labourers  who  have  neither  received  a  blow  upon  the  eye, 
been  affected  with  attacks  of  acute  ophthalmia,  nor,  firom 
the  nature  of  their  avocations,  subjected  their  eyes  to  any 
undue  exertion  either  in  the  inspection  of  minute  or 
glittering  objects,  or  in  the  more  exhausting  application 
connected  with  literary  pursuits. 

Treatment. — I  have  stated  that  these  fungoid  growths  are 
usually  connected  with  the  conjunctiva  by  a  delicate 
pedicular  attachment,  and  that  a  probe  may  be  readily 
passed  around  them  at  every  other  part,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  their  removal,  which  may  be 
accomplished  either  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  pair  of 
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^issorSi  or,  if  jrou  prefer  it,  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted — ^raise  the  fungoid  growth  by  means  of  a  hooked 
forcepSi  and  divide  its  neck,  with  a  fine  scalpel,  close  to 
the  conjunctiva,  but  if  a  large  portion  or  fragment  of  the 
fungus  should  remain  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane 
owing  to  the  incision  of  its  pedicle  being  made  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  conjunctiva,  it  should  be  removed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  the  blades  of  which  are  convex  on 
that  side  towards  the  eye-balL  It  is  advisable  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  night  and  morning,  for  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
combat  inflammation  or  remove  ecchymosis  which  may 
have  been  excited  by  the  operation.* 


*  Ms.  TsAtsBs  and  odierB  have  pwnted  oat  a  fungoid  giowdi  from 
the  ooxgunctirSy  which,  accarding  to  his  statement,  prooMds  from  the 
point  of  reflexion  from  the  lids  to  the  globe,  but  which  I  haye  never 
Imown  to  have  aoquired  4he  Tezy  large  aise  mentioned  bj  this  exoel- 
lent  writer  in  his  Synopsit  of  the  Diiun  of  the  Eye,  (^.  99.^  A  fun- 
goid state  of  the  oonjuncti?a  has  also  been  mentioned,  in  wnich  that 
membrane  has  been  converted  into  apolpy  frmgoid  mass,  but  I  ha?e 
onlj  noticed  the  existence  of  this  conmtion  in  its  palpebral  portion,  the 
▼asoolar  and  granular  condition  of  whidi  lias  been  already  described. 
Of  coarse  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  fimgoid  growths  maj  not  aoqoiie 
almost  any  degree  of  magnitude  here,  as  in  oUier  situations,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  proceed  unarxested  I7  the  employment  of  any  vqnes- 
sive  measures,  but  metely  to  assert  that  I  have  not  witnessed  any  case 
in  whidi  these  growths  have  attained  so  vast  a  magnitude  as  to  project 
considerably  between  the  lids,  and,  by  their  pressure,  destroying  tne  eye. 
Ma.  Mackenzie  speaks  of  two  yarieties  of  fungus  of  the  coi^uncti?a, 
which  acquire  a  laige  size  and  destroy  the  eye-balL  by  their  pressoie 
and  lead  to  other  serious  effects,  as  though  he  had  fitequently  had  an 
opportunity  of  obserrin^  this  calamitous  occurrence,  and  he  closes  his 
account  of  a  malady  which  is  very  trifling  at  its  origin  and  exceedingly 
simple  in  the  treatment  then  required  for  its  cure,  with  the  following 
melanchdly  statement  *' When  fungus  of  the  oorjonctiya  has  been 
allowed  te^noceed  in  its  course  till  the  eye-ball  by  its  pressure,  is  de- 
stroyed, it  would  be  difficult  to  remove  the  fungous  growth  by  itself^ 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  do  so.  In  such  cases,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  extirpation  of  the  eye-bail,  taking  care  also  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  fungus  arising  from  the  inside  of  the  eye-lids.** 
(pageaoi.) 
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SECTION  VII. — ^WABTS  AMD  TUMOUBS  6B0WIN0  FROM  THS 
SURFACE  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  AND  TUMOURS  WITHIN 
THE  SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  CELLULAR  MEMBRANE. 

Warts. — Warts  sometimes  form  upon  the  conjanctiva^ 
and  Mr.  Travers  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  properly  con 
sidered  them  to  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the  same  morbid 
formations  occasionally  seen  npon  iiie  macons  surface  of  the 
prepuce.  The  circumstance  of  their  arising  most  com- 
monly at  the  fold  of  the  conjanctiva  where  that  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  eye-lids  to  the  eye-ball,  upon  that  pait 
of  the  conjunctiva  also  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the  skin 
of  the  palpebra,  at  the  angles  of  the  eye-lids  and  borders 
of  the  tarsus,  where  vitiated  secretions,  would  be  most 
likely  to  lodge,  and  consequently  to  excite  every  degree  of 
irritation  and  every  variety  of  mischief  the  degenerated 
quality  of  such  secretion  is  capable  of  producing,  affords  a 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  probable  accuracy  of 
thb  conjecture.  Of  course  these  warty  excrescences  pro-^ 
duce  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  and  give  rise  to  a  more  or 
less  severe  degree  of  ophthalmia,  which  render  their 
removal  advisable.  In  their  own  nature  they  are  perfectly 
harmless,  but  you  will  readily  imagine  what  will  be  the 
effect  either  of  the  friction  of  a  rough  warty  excrescence 
upon  the  eye-ball,  or,  of  its  intervention  between  it  (the 
eye-ball)  and  the  lids. 

TVeaiment. — ^The  best  and  most  approved  treatment  of 
warts  upon  the  conjunctiva  consists  in  their  removal  by  a 
surgical  operation;  no  coUyria  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted are  sufficient  to  cause  their  removal,  and  no  local 
applications  will  take  them  away,  unless  they  are  of  a 
quality  and  strength  which  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  eye  itself.     If  escharotics  are  employed  the  cure  is 
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always  tedious  and  is  not  generally  effected  until  severe 
ophthalmia  has  been  several  times  induced* 

Operation. — ^As  these  warty  excrescences  are  sometimes 
flat  and  broad,  and,  in  other  instances,  prolonged  and 
slender  with  a  very  trivial  extent  of  attachment  to  the 
conjunctiva,  a  slight  difference  in  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing their  removal  will  be  required  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  variety  of  verrucous  formation  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  operation.  If  their  base  be  broad  they  are 
most  effectually  removed  by  means  of  a  fine  scalpel  and  a 
pair  of  hooked  forceps ; — ^yon  elevate  the  warfy  excrescence 
with  the  double-hooked  forceps  and  detach  it  from,  and 
close  to,  the  conjimctiva  by  a  single  cut  with  a  fine  scalpel, 
or,  you  may  snip  it  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors  (the 
blades  of  which  are  convex  towards  the  eye-ball)  if  its 
attachment  be  particularly  fine  and  slender ;  or,  yon  may 
cause  its  removal  by  applying  a  strong  hair  or  a  little  fine 
silk  veiy  tightly  around  its  base. 

Tumours. — ^Tumours  of  various  kinds  grow  firom  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  they  are  found  much  more 
commonly,  in  its  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane.*    It 


*  In  that  chapter  of  the  gpreat  work  (lHtH(niume§  ChinurgietB)  of 
HiisTER  which  treats  De  tuoercuOt  site  camihut  exeretcentilmtf  sarco- 
ffiofe  et  hypenareoHj  qua  oculum  inter  et  palpehnu  luucunhir,  he  has 
pointed  out  many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  his- 
tory and  treatment  of  conjunctival  tumours,  and  has  subsequently 
miesoDted  (Tab.  15)  two  examples  of  this  curious  disease.  Dsmovbs 
(TraiU  dei  maladitt  des  yeux)  has  explained  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing pterygium  from  those  *^  excroissances  soit  chamues  soit  d*une 
nature  presque  cartilagineuse  qui  Wennent  sur  la  co^jonctiTe  on  sur 
la  comec,  ou  qui  out  leur  siege  partie  sur  I'une  et  partie  sur  Pautre 
de  ces  membranes.**    He  has  also  delineated  sevend  varieties  of  con- 

I'unctival  tumours  (plates  17,39,41.).  WstLER  (Montbath's  traos- 
ation)  has  copied  from  Beer  an  account  of  papula  of  the  conjunctiTa, 
which  he  describes  as  *'  a  roundish  pretty  hard,  pale  red,  and  itchy 
little  sweUing.*^  He  says  if  it  be  ruboed  it  sometimes  **  acquires  the 
size  of  a  pea  in  the  course  of  three  days."  (p.  223).  "  Adipose,  stea- 
lomalDtts  and  even  cartilaginoiis  tumors  form  in  the  ceHnlar  tissue  sf 
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is  not  necessaxy  for  me  to  preseht  yoa  with  a  formal 
description  of  each  and  evety  tumour  which  occasionally 
exists  in  these  situations,  for,  in  fact,  they  are  similar  to 
many  of  the  Batde  formations  so  frequently  noticed  in  the 
same  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  situated 
upon  the  surfhce  of  the  conjunctiva  they  are  generally  of  a 
firm  steatomatous  nature  and  are  veiy  readily  removed  by 
means  of  the  hooked  forceps  and  a  common  scalpel,  but 
when  situated  within  the  subconjunctival  cellular  mem- 
brane they  are  almodt  always  encisted,  and  are  v^ 
loosely  connected  to  the  subjacent  tunic,  ard  are  con- 
sequently removed  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by 
merely  dividing  the  conjunctiva  aiid  drawing  Ihem  from 
the  cellular  texture  in  which  they  are  situated.  However 
this  process  is  not  always  necessary,  for,  as  their  conteniB 
are  in  nearly  every  instance  fluid,  a  m^e  puncture  ^  the 
cist  with  a  lancet  will  be  sufficient  for  their  cure.  Two 
instances  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  where^  on 
dividing  the  conjunctiva  with  a  view  of  removing  the  cist 
in  an  entire  condition,  an  hydatid  has  escaped  and  ren- 
dered any  further  measures  unnecessary.*     Hydatids — 

tisB  selerolic  oonjunedva.  The  coajundiya  abo  at  the  poitxt  of  its 
leflezion  finom  tlie  lid  upon  the  globe  oocamonslly  forkm  a  tonumr 
of  ooiudderable  magnitude.  I  have  seen  it  pwiectmg  from  beneath 
the  upper  lid  equal  in  bulk  to  a  middle-sized  Wnut,  producing  great 
distortion  and  inconvenienoe,  and  rapidly  increasing  so  as  compleiely 
to  cover  the  eye."  Travbrs.  A  Svnoptisj  4-c.,  p.  279.  ConjunctiTal 
tomonrs  are  briefly  referred  to  in  toe  work  of  Dr.  Frick,  (page  89) 
and  also  in  that  of  Ma.  Mackenzie.  Tpsge  20d.) 

*  ^  The  hydatides  of  the  adnata  and  cornea  axe  generally  cured  by  e 
ponctore  or  mcision  made  into  them,  and  by  bracing  the  parts  after- 
waids  Mth  some  of  the  gentle  astringent  or  strengthening  medicineB.^' 
An  Euay  an  the  Dropiy  and  itt  different  wpedee^  by  Donald  Monro, 
M.D.  p.  157.  London,  1766.  'fuRNER  mentions,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Art  of  Surgery^  ^  an  uncommon  Disease  of  the  Tunica 
CowjuncHvay  occasioned  by  a  small  Worm  with  many  Feet,  somewhat 
bigger  than  the  Cyrtmei,  ( described  in  my  Treatiee  of  ike  Skin  Diseases} 
bnd  under  the  White  of  Uie  Eye,  and  occa»oning  the  most  intc^ierable 
itching  thereon." 
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simple  wateiy  cUt8 — the  tumours  termed  meliceris  and 
atheroma — growths  of  a  firmer  coDsbtence,  and  occasi<ni- 
allj  the  formation  of  hairs  without  bulbs  growing  from  the 
internal  surface  of  encisted  tumourS|  have  all  occurred  in 
this  situation  (in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membran^ 
in  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  and  most  of  them 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  very  many  times. 


SECTION    VIII. — ^ALTBREB    STATE     OP     THE    CONJUNCTIVAL 

SECRETION. 

There  is  an  account  of  an  arid  condition  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  work  on  the  Di9ea9e$  of  the  Eye, 
which  he  has  connected  with  a  peculiar  shrivelling  of  its 
texture.  I  have  not  until  veiy  recently  met  with  any  cor- 
respondent  case,*  although  I  have  many  times  noticed  a 


*  I  have  within  the  last  few  days  seen  a  jaimg  man  (Joseph  Pianist 
24,  rending  in  Deritend)  who  is  neadj  bhnd  Cram  zepeated  attacks  of 
ophthahnic  inflammation.  The  lachirmal  jpmicta  nave  apparently 
nerer  been  fonned,  but  the  lacbiymal  gland  still  secretes  though  in  a 
very  trifling  degree,  and  its  secretion  is  poured,  by  its  usual  ducts,  o?er 
the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  corneal  and  sclerotic  conjunGti?a  are 
raised  from  the  membranes  they  cover ;  they  axe  dry,  shxiTelled  and 
opaque  and  have  ceased  to  secrete  their  accustomed  lubricating  fluid. 
The  uslpebral  cox^junctiTa  resembles  fine  skin ;  is  of  a  reddish  ooloar 
like  uin  which  is  not  covered  by  a  cuticle  of  ordinary  thickness;  and 
is  reflected  upon  the  eye-ball  almost  immediately  behind  the  tarsal 
margnn. 

Iliave  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  in  the  Lan^eei  (for 
November  29, 1834)  an  account  of  a  shrivelled  state  of  the  conjunctiva, 
related  by  Ma.  Wardbop,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  case  I 
have  just  given  from  my  notes.  The  experienced  author  has  entitled 
the  case  '^  A  remarkable  lusus  of  the  lachrymal  organs  and  coinunc- 
tiva,"  and  thus  describes  iL  '*  The  subject  of  this  remarkable  lusus 
was  a  female,  who,  when  brought  to  me,  had  reached  her  twentieth 
year,  and  appeared  to  me  in  every  respect  healthy. 

About  three  days  after  birth,  it  was  remarked  that  her  ^es  had  not 
the  usual  lustre  of  those  of  other  infants,  and  that  they  looked  opaque 
and  dry,  being  completely  dqyrived  of  tears  even  when  the  child  ^vas 
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diminished  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva  somedmes  attend* 
ed  with  a  diminution  of  the  lachiymal  fluid;  and  the 


labouring  under  the  most  yiolent  passion  or  aflUction.  These  devia- 
tions from  the  natural  appearance  became  more  and  rx&ne  distinct  as 
■he  adranoed  in  life,  but  for  many  years  her  eyes  had  undergone  but 
little  change. 

¥^hen  I  examined  them,  instead  of  finding  the  eye-balls  moistened 
with  tears,  the  whole  conjunctira  appeared  to  be  converted  into  a  dry 
cuticle,  resembling  a  thin  dried  bladder,  sufficiently  transparent  to 
permit  the  sderoUc  coat  and  cornea  to  shine  through  it,  and  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  but  so  opaque  as  to  destroy  vision,  as 
she  was  able  to  see  merely  Ae  outline  oi  large  objects. 

On  tracing  the  coiyunctiya  ficom  the  eye^ball  over  the  palpebra,  it 
presented  the  same  shrivelled  and  dried  appearance,  but  instead  of 
extending  posterioxly,  as  in  the  natural  eye,  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
that  prolongation  ox  the  membrane,  so  that  the  eye4ids  adherea  to 
the  globe,  and  neither  could  be  separated  far  firom  it,  nor  could  the 
edcesofthe  eye-lids  be  brought  sufficiently  together  to  cover  the  eye- 
balL  She  was  observed  always  to  sleep  with  her  eye-lids  open,  and 
when  she  attempted  to  shut  them,  she  experienced  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness,  while  the  frequent  endeavours  to  do  so  produce  a  tendency 
to  entropium  of  the  up^  eye-lid.  The  natural  sensibility  of  the 
oomeal  and  sclerotic  coiyunctiva  was  so  much  diminished  that  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  when  touched,  gave  but  very  slight  uneasiness. 
Hie  lachrymal  puncta  of  each  eye  were  open,  and  I  could  squeeze 
through  them,  crom  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  small  quantity  of  a  sebace- 
ODS  fluid. 

As  it  seemed  probable  that  the  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
ooqiunctiva  arose  entirely  fimn  an  absence  of  the  lachrymal  fluid,  and 
as  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  want  of  tears  arose  firom  any 
defect  in  the  organization  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  but  firom  a  defect 
in  the  usual  place  where  the  lachrymal  ducts  terminate  in  the  upper 
-eye-Ud,  these  adhering  to  the  eye-ball  and  thus  effacing  the  lachrymal 
puncta,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  an  artificial  opening  was  made 
between  die  eye-ball  and  Ud,  extending  into  the  lachrymal  gland,  an 
artificial  channel  for  the  tears  might  be  established.'* 

Ma.  Warobop  subsequently  aOed  upon  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
performed  the  requisite  operation.  ^1  introduced"  says  he  ''a  thin 
sharp-pointed  Imue  between  the  eye-ball  and  tarsus,  towards  the 
upper  and  temporal  an^e  of  the  right  eye,  pushed  it  forwards  at  the 
^ace  where  the  natural  ducts  are  situated,  and  carried  it  to  the  site 
of  the  lachrymal  g^d,  at  which  place  I  made  a  firee  incision ;  a  good 
deal  of  blood  flowed  firom  the  wound,  and  I  afterwards  introduced 
into  it  a  piece  of  lint  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  adhesion  of  its 
edges. 

On  the  followinff  day  the  eye-lids  were  much  swelled,  and  she  com- 
plained of  so  much  pam  in  the  wound,  that  I  removed  the  lint  The 
whole  surface  ofthe  conjunctiva  had  now  become  moistened  and  pli- 
able, but  whether  this  was  occasioned  by  a  puriform  or  lachrymal 
diadbam  I  could  not  ascertain.''  The  opemtor  soon  afterwards  lost 
sight  of  the  patient  so  that  the  result  of  the  case  is  not  known* 
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symptoms  which  characterize  (his  malady,  (if  it  may  be 
called  one)  are,  a  peculiar  tardiness  and  very  unpleasant 
stiflhess  in  the  movements  of  the  lids  upon  the  globe.  It 
is  also  a  symptom  of  approaching  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  often  presents  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  acute  ophthalmia.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
respecting  the  occasional  existence  of  Uiis  arid  state  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  the  propriety  of  applying  some  oleaginous 
fluid,  and  of  adopting  various  other  measures  whenever 
the  natural  secretion  is  either  partially  or  wholly  wanting; 
at  least  in  every  case  where  this  dry  condition  of  the 
conjunctiva  is  not  clearly  and  unequivocally  proved  to 
depend  on  some  disease  (such,  for  instance,  as  acute 
conjunctivitis,  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  tho  eye) 
which  is  remediable  by  other  measures. 

If  the  conjunctival  secretion  were  wholly  suspended  you 
would  not  expect  tho  surface  of  the  eye  to  be  absolutely 
dry — ^its  surface  would  still  appear  polished,  and  smooth, 
and  moist,  owing  to  the  difiUsion  of  the  tears  upon  it,  but 
of  course  the  free  movements  of  tiie  lids  upon  the  globe, 
would,  as  I  have  already  stated,  be  much  interfered  with, 
for  the  freedom  of  these  movements  appears  to  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  secretion  of  a  due  quantity  of  that 
matter  of  which  the  healdiy  conjunctival  secretion  is 
composed. 

The  conjunctival  secretion  is  also  occasionally  changed 
in  other  respects,  its  natural  characters  are  altered,  and  it 
becomes  either  more  or  less  tenacious  than  it  ought  to  be, 
or  its  consistence  varies  from  a  perfectly  healthy  and 
natural  state,  in  short,  its  quantity  or  quality  are  in  some 
manner  or  other,  morbidly  altered.  These  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva  depend,  in  the 
general,  on  particular  diseases  of  that  membrane,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  it  will  not  now  be 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  respecting  their 
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treatment  We  can,  then,  only  recognize  in  this  altered 
state  of  the  conjunctival  secretion,  disease  of  some  one 
(generally  the  conjunctiva)  or  more  of  the  textures  of  the 
eye,  or  some  constitutional  defect  Undoubtedly  consti- 
tational  defects  may  suspend  and  modify  the  secretion  firom 
the  conjunctiva  independently  of  the  production  or  the 
existence  of  perceptible  disease  in  the  texture  of  that 
mucous  membrane,  and  when  this  occurs  the  method  of 
treatment  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  lachrymal  and  conjunctival  secretions  are  very  often 
impaired  at  the  same  time — ^if  the  one  is  lessened,  the 
other  is  very  liable  to  be  diminished  also — and  this  is 
owing  to  the  intimate  nervous  connexion  subsisting  be- 
tween these  parts  (Zinn,  Sobmmerino,  Swan,  Dalrymple.) 
In  fact,  the  secreting  function  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
especially  prone  to  be  deranged  from  various  morbid 
conditions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  and  many  of  its 
numerous  ramifications.  The  disease  must,  therefore,  be 
viewed  comprehensively  as  a  part  of  general  pathology, 
not  separated  for  the  employment  of  treatment  of  a  purely 
local  nature,  as  though  it  were  sufficiently  remediable  by 
the  use  of  eye-washes  and  eye-salves  which  are  so  generally 
recommended  for  the  relief  of  defects  of  this  nature  by 
those  who  sXe  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  various 
harassing  symptoms  which  arise  from  changes  in  the 
qualities  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  conjunc- 
tival secretion. 
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SECTION  IX. — INJURIES  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA,  AND  FOBBIGN 
BODIES  WITHIN  ITS  SUBSTANCE,  BETWEEN  IT8  FOLDS  OR 
BENEATH  ITS  SURFACE. 

The  conjunctiva  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
produced  by  external  violence,  tlie  principal  of  which  are, 
1,  bums; — ^2,  contusions; — 3,  lacerations; — 4,  and  irritation 
excited  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  Various  sub- 
stances applied  to  its  surface  give  rise  to  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation  or  effect  sudden  and  important  changes 
in  its  texture. 

Burns  of  the  conjunctiva. — The  injury  the  conjunc- 
tiva may  sustain  from  the  contact  of  a  heated  substance, 
may  be  considered  as  primitive  and  as  secondary,  and 
will  depend,  firniy  on  the  nature  of  the  heated  body; 
S€ca9idlyy  its  degree  of  heat;  and  thirdly  the  duration  of 
its  application.  The  distinction  between  its  primitive  and 
its  secondary  effects  consists  not  altogether  in  inflammation 
and  its  consequences,  for  the  heat  of  the  burning  substance 
may  be  so  considerable,  or  it  may  be  applied  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  at  once 
destroyed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  admit  of  any  subsequent 
change.  The  application  of  a  heated  substance  to  the 
conjunctiva  may  merely  induce  inflammation,  or  it  may 
cause  superficial  abrasion  and  destruction,  or,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  it  may  at  once  destroy  its  entire  texture. 

If  inflammation  merely  take  place,  it  must  be  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  inflammation  occurring  from 
any  other  cause.  If  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  be 
slightly  blistered*  or  abraded,  some  warm,  mild,  bland  fluid 
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will  be  the  most  suitable  application  for  the  first  day  or 
two  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  when  a  slightly 
stimulating  lotion  will  be  more  useful,  its  strength  being 
gradually  increased  until  the  process  of  cicatrization  is 
completed.  But  if  the  amount  of  injury  be  still  more 
considerable,  if,  in  short,  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiya  be 
quite  disorganized,  it  will  be  right  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the 
deep-seated  textures,  and  to  apply  a  little  sweet  oil  to  the 

DsMOUBs.  Trttiti  det  Maladiet  da  Yeux.  T.  1,  p.  233.  It  wOI  be 
xemarked  that  the  word  phlycUne  as  employed  by  De hours  in  the 
Bieceding  paragraph  affords  an  example  of  that  great  imprecision  of 
language  which  so  frequently  occurs  m  the  Toluminons  work  of  that 
laborious  writer.  **  Jf  the  eye  should  be  scalded  by  boiling  water,  a 
vesicle  forms,  as  in  other  parts,  and  inflammation  ensues,  which  must 
be  treated  aooordingly.  The  vesicle  turns  generally  white,  bursts, 
loses  its  shape,  and  is  gradually  thrown  off  l&e  a  slough  from  any 
other  cause,  fluently  leaving  behind  it  a  chronic  state  of  inflam- 
mation, of  an  intractable  nature."  Lechtm  on  the  OperaUve  Surgery  of 
the  Eye^  by  G.  J.  Guthrie.  London,  1830,  p.  155.  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  a  vesicle  of  this  descrip- 
tion **  bursts"  it  is  very  liable  to  "  lose  its  shape ;"  but  I  can  scarcely 
understand  how  this  skapeUu  veeicle  can  be  **  thrown  off  like  a  slough 
firom  any  other  canse.'^  The  extent  of  the  injury  will,  of  ooune, 
detezmine  the  formation  of  a  vesicle,  but  it  is  qmte  certain  that  they 
occur  only  after  the  moderately  severe  bums  and  scalds  of  the 
conjunctive  membrane ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  very  slight  scald  of  this 
texture,  though  it  may  induce  inflammation,  is  inadequate  to  produce 
a  distinct  vesicle,  although  it  may  give  rise  to  a  trivial,  but  not 
circumscribed,  degree  of  subconjunctival  oedema;  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  vexy  severe  injury  of  this  nature,  will,  acc<n!ding  to  its  degree, 
rapidly  destroy  the  life  of  the  tissue  and  absolutely  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vesicle,  by  rendering  the  part  incapable  of  retaining  any 
fluid  which  may  be  effused  as  an  effect  of  the  inflammation  of 
surrounding  parts  consequent  on  the  injury. 

The  followmg  curious  case  is  mentioned  by  Sabatier  (De  la  Midi- 
eine  Opiraiaire,  T.  3,  p.  3.)  **  Fabrics  de  Hilden  s*est  conduit  de 
la  m6me  maniere  pour  oter  de  dessous  la  co^jonctive  une  paicelle  de 
plomb  qui  s'etait  glissee  derriere  cette  membrane.  Le  malade  etait  un 
enfant  qui  avait  jete  imprudemment  du  plomb  fondu  dans  de 
Teau.  A  se  fit  une  explosion  violente,  et  il  fut  frapp^  a  I'ceil  par 
deux  parcelles  de  ce  metal,  dont  une  s'etait  introduite  dans  Tepais- 
Seur  de  la  paupidre  superieure,  et  Tautre  etait  entree  dans  I'oeiL  Fa- 
BEicE  regarda  comme  une  circonstance  heureuse  d*avoir  pii  faire  sur-le- 
champ  rextraction  de  ce  corps ;  car  si  Ton  cut  tarde  il  aurait  pu 
souvenir  une  inflammation  acoompagnee  dc  symptomes  tres-graves." 
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injured  part  After  the  more  immediate  consequences  of 
the  injury  have  passed  by,  applications  varying  in  their 
nature  in  different  cases  will  be  required,  but  slightly 
stimulating  lotions  are  usually  most  suitable.  During  the 
progress  of  cicatrization  it  is  desirable  to  move  the  lids 
upon  the  eye-ball  occasionally,  and  not  keep  them  con- 
stantly bound  down  lest  symblepharon  be  produced.  To 
assist  in  preventing  this  untoward  occurrence  it  will  be 
prudent  to  drop  a  little  olive  oil  upon  the  raw  and 
granulating  surface  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Much 
may  be  done  to  lessen  the  deformity  and  defects  these 
accidents  have  a  tendency  to  produce,  by  skilful  and 
judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  whose 
care  they  are  originally  confided,  for,  independently  of 
symblepharon  there  are  many  other  accidents  (of  minor 
importance  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  constitute  an  ob« 
jectionable  personal  blemish)  which  may  otherwise  take 
place  and  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  prevent, 
such,  for  instance,  as  entropium,  ectropium,  the  formation 
of  firenular  adhesions  between  the  eye-ball  and  the  palpebre, 
and  great  limitation  to  the  movements  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  by  which  the  sphere  of  vision  is  much  diminished. 
It  may  indeed  happen  in  spite  of  every  exertion  that  a 
frenular  adhesion  may  occur  between  the  eye-ball  and  the 
eye-lids,  or  a  patient  whose  case  you  have  not  managed 
from  its  commencement  may  apply  to  you  for  relief  under 
such  circumstances,  and  you  might  judge  it  necessary  to 
perform  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  defect,  and  I 
shall  point  out  the  mode  of  performing  such  operation 
when  I  speak  of  the  morbid  affections  of  the  appendages 
of  the  eye. 

These  measures  comprise  the  local  treatment  of  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  presumed  to  be  capable  of  prevent- 
ing suppuration  of  the  eye-ball,  but  as  you  will  be  aware. 
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these  accidents  are  always  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  ophthahnic  inflammation,  which  is  not  always  confined 
to  the  outward  tunics  nor  inyariably  commensurate  with 
the  actual  degree  of  local  mischief  or  injury,  for,  owing  to 
the  varied  susceptibihty  of  difierent  individuals,  you  may 
have  to  encounter  a  violent  degree  of  ophthalmic  inflam* 
mation  originating  from  a  slight  injury,  in  one  individual, 
while  in  another  whose  susceptibility  to  disease  of  this 
organ  is  not  so  great,  a  very  violent  degree  of  local  injury 
may  be  succeeded  by  only  a  slight  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  eye.  Be  therefore  cautious,  watch  carefully  the 
state  of  the  various  tunics  of  the  eye  after  an  accident  of 
this  nature,  and  do  not  sufier  your  patient  to  have  a  closed 
pupil  or  to  become  amaurotic  for  want  either  of  the  care 
or  the  abUity  to  distinguish  and  cure  deep-seated  inflam- 
matory mischief,  as  far  as  they  are  distinguishable  and 
curable,  whilst  you  are  intent  solely  upon  relieving  a  less 
important  injury. 

The  effects  of  scalds  upon  the  conjunctiva  are  so  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  bums  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  them  separately — what  has  been  said  of  the  latter 
applies  equally  well  to  the  former.  But  there  is  one  other 
form  of  injury  to  which  I  will  direct  attention  for  a  few 
moments, — I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  into 
the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva.  Whenever  you  can  remove 
the  grains  of  gunpowder  from  this  membrane  it  is  desirable 
to  do  so,  as  soon  after  their  introduction  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  very  great  personal  deformity  to  which 
iheir  presence  gives  rise.  Any  fine  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument will  enable  you  to  accomplish  this  object  whenever 
they  are  situated  superficially,  but  if  the  grains  of  the  powder 
are  forced  deeply  into  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  you 
cannot  remove  them  without  inflicting  a  greater  degree  of 
injury  than  it  would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
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case,  be  desirable  to  excite.  With  this  exception  there 
are  no  particular  rules  for  the  management  of  these  acci- 
dents, or  rather,  for  the  management  of  the  inflammation 
mth  which  they  are  usually  attended. 

Contusion  op  the  conjunctiva.* — ^A  blow  upon  the 
eye  may  be  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  conjunctiva,  or  it 
may  of  course  be  productive  of  injury  varying  in  its  extent 
with  the  nature  of  the  injurious  agent  and  the  force  of  its 
application.  Presuming  however  that  its  effects  are  limited 
to  the  conjunctiva,  what  are  their  varieties  ?  and  how  are 
they  distinguished  ?  In  the  first  place  the  injury  may  be 
so  unimportant,  that  it  may  only  induce  a  very  trivial  and 
temporary  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  with  a  slight  effusion 
either  of  a  serous  or  sanguineous  character  into  the  cellular 
texture  beneath,  which  may  very  speedily  dbappear;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  acute  con- 
junctivitis which  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  acute 
ophthalmia  arising  firom  any  other  cause;  or,  thirdly,  it 


*  No  ccmtosion  of  the  eje^  however  slight,  should  be  neslected 
simply  because  it  is  not  muiediately  succeeded  by  any  £cided 
symptoms  of  inflammation.  If  the  eye  be  slightly  contused  it  wiU 
often  happen  that  no  ophthahnia — no  material  ophthalmia — ^will  xesult 
if  the  person  sustaining  the  injuir  will  abstain  from  employing  the 
eye  in  actiire  vision,  and  adopt  tne  precaution  of  lowering  the  diet, 
bathing  the  injured  organ,  &c.  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  this  is 
neglected,  and  if  the  organ  be  worked  as  usual,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  troublesome  and  obstinate  inflammation  to  occur — 
the  eye  being  as  a  conseouence  of  the  injury  disposed  to  be  unusually 
susceptible  of  its  natural  stimulus  and  of  every  mjurious  impression, 
so  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  requesting  persons  sufiering  from  even 
trivial  injuries  of  this  nature  to  exercise  sreat  caution  for  at  least 
a  few  days  after  the  accident,  even  although  there  may  appear  to  be 
no  present  necessity  for  the  precautions  I  am  suggesting.  Such  I 
perceive  is  the  represented  result  of  Uie  great  experience  of  M.  De- 
hours.  **Les  contusions  (says  he)  leg^res  en  apparence  sont  quelque- 
fois  des  causes  d^irritation  sufSsantes  pour  donner  lieu  a  des  aouleurs 
opiniatres.  Les  accideutes  sont  plus  graves  s'il  y  a  une  predisposition, 
comme  je  Tai  dit  plus  haut  Tres-aouvent  les  desorganisation  d'un 
ceil,  suite  de  contusion,  est  une  cause  continuelle  qui  menace  Tautre 
jopil  d'engorgements  plus  ou  moins  frmestes."    T.  l.  p.  224. 
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may  produce,  what  is  tenned,  subconjunctival  ecchymosis,* 
and  as  this  is  the  most  frequent  result  of  such  an  accident, 
and  the  one,  most  generally  requiring  surgical  aid,  I  shall 
proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  the  phenomena  this 
occurrence  presents.  That  efiusion  of  blood  which  some- 
times follows  severe  coughing,  violent  vomiting,  or  a  blow 
upon  the  eye,  (and  which,  presenting  an  intensely  red,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  designated,  a  ^^  bloodshot"  appear- 
ance, greatly  alarms  many  of  those  in  whom  it  takes 
place)  is  situated  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane, 
bearing  a  certain  analogy  to  the  same  efiusion  when  it 
occurs  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  from  any 
accidentally  applied  violence  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
or  from  any  other  cause.  You  know  that  when  a  person 
receives  a  blow  upon  the  body  which  is  succeeded  by 
what  is  familiarly  termed  a  black  bruise j  there  is  an 
efiiision  of  blood  immediately  beneath  the  cutis,  for  the 
skin  itself  will  not  readily  permit  an  efiusion  of  blood  to 
take  place  within  its  texture  owing  to  its  compactness  and 
its  firmness,  and  the  same  observation  applies  with  certain 
restrictions  to  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  efiusion 
of  blood  into  the  trae  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  occurs 
only  in  extremely  rare  instances,  whilst  sanguineous  efiu- 
sion into  the  tissue  beneath  very  commonly  results  from 
accidental  violence,  or  from  any  cause  greatly  and  sud- 


*  Chemosis  is  often  confounded  with  ecchymofiis  by  authors.  The 
learned  Sauvages  has  committed  this  error ;  he  says,  ''  ophthalmia 
chemosis  oritur  a  principio  extemo,  ut  ^;ravi  oculi  contusione,  unde 
hyposphagma,  vel  ab  operatione  chirurgica  in  oculo  instituta,  ut  ab 
extractione  cataracts,  operatione  unguis,  empiesis,  &c."  Tom.  11. 
p.  ^.  Even  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accurate  sur- 
gical writers  of  the  present  day,  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistajce  and 
speal»  of  chemosis  as  consisting  of  ^  a  quantity  of  blood,  infused  into 
tne  cellular  membrane,  which  connects  the  conjunctiva  with  the 
anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye."  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery 
p.  333. 
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denly  distending  the  conjunctiTal  and  subconjnnctiral 
blood-vessels.  You  will  however  notice  some  difference 
between  subconjunctival  ecchymosis  occurring  as  the  result 
of  a  blow,  and  that  succeeding  to  any  violent  straining 
effort,  such  as  vomiting,  coughing,  or  severe  bodily  exer- 
tion, for,  in  the  former  instance,  the  effusion  of  blood 
occurs  in  the  actual  site  of  the  injury,  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  takes  place,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  immediately 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  spreading  from  thence 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  globe;  but  it  will  be  remarked 
that  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  occupied  by  a  deep-red 
effusion  extending  for  some  distance  along  it,  whilst  the 
effusion  is  less  extensive  and  dense  and  much  paler  as  it 
recedes  from  thence,  until  it  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
natural  aspect  of  surrounding  parts.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  kind  of  effusion  is  never  productive  of  serious 
mischief,  but  such  an  event  must  be  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence — that  is,  the  production  of  much  serious  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation  of  the  eye,  from  the  mere  existence  of 
subconjunctival  ecchymosis.i^ 


*  Subconjunctival  ecchymosis  has  sometimes  occurred  under  my 
own  observation,  quite  unconnected  with  local  injury,  in  persons  of  a 
full  habit  of  body,  and  in  such  instances  I  invariably  leconunend 
immediate  blood-letting.  I  feel  assured  that  by  giving  this  advice,  in 
ft  manner  which  has  impressed  persons  with  my  deci&d  conviction  of 
its  importance  to  their  safety,  I  nave  rescued  manv  of  them  £nmi  the 
risk  ot  apoplectic  attacks.  I  have  known  sangumeous  apoplexy  or 
other  senous  effusions  of  blood  follow  the  occurrence  of  subcoi^unc- 
tival  ecchymosis,  where  inattention  to  this  indication  of  the  undue 
plenitude  of  the  s^tem,  or  of  the  congested  state,  or  condition  of  vas- 
cular fulness  of  tne  head,  has  occurred :  on  this  account  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  earlier  part  of  die  following  statement  by 
Wenzel.  **  La  conjonctive  est  assez  sujette  a  6prouver  cet  espto 
d*accident  (ecchymosis),  qui  n*a  d'allleurs  rien  de  dangereux.  Souvent 
cet  6panchement,  cause  par  la  rupture  des  vaisseaux  sanguins  de  oette 
tunique,  a  lieu  pendant  la  nuit,  [I  apprehend  there  is  a  peculiar 
meaning  attached  to  this  phrase  which  the  author  has  omitted  to 
express.]  sans  que  le  maladc  s*en  doute,  et  alors  la  conjonctive  parait 
trds-rouge  et  commc  enflammee;  la  personnc  qui  en  est    affect^ 
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I  have  said  that  subconjanctiTal  ecchjrmosLs  occon  in 
greatest  abandance  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  when 
produced  by  Yomiting,  coughing,  or  severe  bodily  exertion, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  situation  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  effusion  arising  from  a  blow,  and  yon  will  at  once 
perceive  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity.  Daring  violent 
coughing  or  vomiting  the  blood  is  driven  with  great  force 
through  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  whilst  its  retnm  is  nrach 
interfered  with  (as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  florid  ap- 
pearance that  organ  assumes  under  such  circumstances,) 
and  in  passing  along  that  part  of  its  vessels  situated  in 
the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  it  meets 
with  no  impediment  until  it  arrives  at  the  majpn  of  the 
cornea,  where  it  becomes  suddenly  checked  and  intemqrted 
in  its  course.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  impediment  to  its 
progress  through  these  blood-vessels,  is  first,  distention, 
and  secondly,  (in  some  instances  only)  mptnre  and  the 
consequent  effusion  of  their  contents ;  the  eflused  blood 
tben  assuming  the  arrangement,  and  occupying  the  ntna* 
tion,  we  have  previously  mentioned.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
mere  interruption  to  the  velocity  of  its  progress  to  which 
attention  is  now  directed  as  constituting  one  part  of  the 
causes  of  rupture,  but  the  occurrence  of  that  suddat 
interruption  combined  with  an  increased  impetus  of  the 
circulating  fluid  acting  on  an  already  overdistended  tube* 


n*eprouTe  aacixne  douleur,  et  lessent  seulement  une  pesantenr,  et  mi 
emoaiTas,  comme  si  elle  avait  ime  ordure  sous  la  paupicie.  Dit" 
tionuaire  ophlhabnologiqtie,  T.  1.  p.  248.  Tn  lome  canes  **  Cmjii 
Mr.  Mackenzie  when  spealdng  of  subconjtinctival  ecchymtmin)  ^  lU) 
evident  caose  appears  why  the  vesseU  should  have  opened,  m  the 
patient  on  awaJong  in  the  morning  finds  the  conjunctiva  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  without  any  pain  being  present,  or  any  thing  having  happened 
(had  the  author  made  those  enquiries  which  were  calculated  to  elicit 
due  informatiQn  upon  thb  point  ?)  likely  to  produce  such  an  effect.^ 
(p.  196.) 

3  o 
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As  soon  as  the  effused  blood  begins  to  disappear,  its 
edges  are  perceived  to  become  yellow,  the  denser-coloured 
part  of  the  effusion  becomes  less  deeply  red,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  eye  assumes  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  the  absorbent  process  proceeds. 
The  pale  and  dirty  yellow  appearance  of  the  eye  marks 
the  condition  of  parts  immediately  before  the  entire  re- 
moYal  of  the  disease.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of 
Wenzel,  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  disease,  if 
proper  treatment  be  adopted,  **  la  conjonctiye  prend  une 
l^gdreteintejaune,  qui  se  dissipe  pen  de  tems  aprte.**    (249.) 

Treatment. — The  treaUnent  of  this  form  of  injury  con- 
sists first,  in  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  inflammation} 
secondly,  the  employment  of  treatment  for  the  removal 
of  any  inflammation  which  may  have  occurred;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  use  of  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  natural  efforts  in  removing  the  effused  blood.  With 
regard  to  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  my  treatment, 
I  must  refer  you  to  my  opinioiM  upon  these  subjects  con- 
tained in  my  remarks  on  acute  ophthalmia ;  the  third  divi- 
sion will  require  a  little  additional  consideration.  The 
natural  powers  of  the  absorbent  function  in  the  eye  are  ex- 
tremely active,  and  whenever  there  exists  a  necessity  for  an 
increase  of  this  activity,  that  increase  veiy  promptly 
occurs,  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  stimulus.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  therefore,  there  exists  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  employment  of  any  local  remedies,  for  the  removal 
of  subconjunctival  ecchymosis;  but,  in  very  old  persons, 
and  feeble  individuals,  in  whom  the  absorbent  function  is 
less  active  than  in  early  and  adult  life  connected  with  a 
state  of  perfect  and  vigorous  health,  and  also  in  young 
ladies  who  regard  the  continuance  of  this  red  condition  of 
the  eye  with  extreme  impatience,  and  lastly,  in  those  cases 
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in  which  this  effusion  takes  place  in  very  large  quantity, 
it  maj  be  advisable  to  prescribe  a  weak  spirit  lotion,  or 
recommend  the  use  of  the  common  nitrate  of  silver  drops, 
or  zino  wash,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  activity  of 
absorption,  and  quickening  the  removal  of  the  defect  which 
this  eflbsion  constitutes. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  cause  of  the  efiiision  must 
always  be  ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  if  it  be  found 
to  indicate,  or  in  any  way  depend  on,  an  undue  plenitude 
of  the  system  proper  depletive  measures  must  be  adopted 
without  delay ;  and,  in  fieict,  whether  this  pathological 
condition  of  the  eye  arise  from  local  injury,  from  acute 
ophthalmia,  or  with  whatever  affection  of  the  eye  or  other 
part  of  the  body  it  may  be  combined,  the  treatment 
adopted  will  not  be  solely  instituted  for  the  removal  of  the 
efiused  blood. 

When  the  ecchymosis  exists  to  a  great  extent  it  has 
been  recommended  to  open  the  conjunctiva  and  evacuate 
the  effused  fluid,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
coagulating  part  of  the  blood  separates  from  its  serous 
portion  soon  after  its  efiusion,  and  that  the  latter  is 
absorbed  very  readily,  and  that  the  benefit  of  such  treat« 
ment  would  therefore,  under  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  case,  be  very  limited;  for  the  thick  part,  which  it 
is  most  desirable  to  remove,  will  not  pass  through  the 
opening  in  the  conjunctiva.  The  pain  and  the  injury  to 
the  conjunctiva  are  therefore  inflicted  without  any  prospect 
of  adequate  advantage,  while  there  is  a  risk  of  causing  the 
putrescence  of  the  effused  blood  and  extensive  abscess  in 
the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane. 

Laceration  op  the  conjunctiva. — Laceration  of  the 
conjunctiva  resulting  from  external  violence  will  require 
a  treatment  varied  in  accordance  with  the  extent  and  com- 
plication of  the  mischief.    The  conjunctiva  alone  may  be 
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lacerated,  the  injary  not  extending  to  any  other  textore, 
or  it  may  be  lacerated  and  stripped  from  the  part  it 
covered,  and  finally,  it  may  be  torn  in  conjunction  with 
the  infliction  of  injury  upon  other  parts  or  textures  of  the 
eye-ball.  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  two 
former  varieties  of  injury. 

If  the  conjunctiva  be  merely  lacerated  without  being 
much  detached  firom  its  natural  connexions,  the  treatment 
will  be  limited  to  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  and  its 
subduction  if  it  occurs — the  eye  should  be  kept  cool  and 
the  lids  closed  by  means  of  a  bandage  passed  Ughtly 
around  the  head  ;*  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  laceration  of 
the  conjunctiva^  that  membrane  is  detached  from  surround- 
ing parts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  replace  it,  and  in  some 
few  instances  where  the  detachment  has  been  very  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  advisable  to  bring  and  retain  the 
divided  edges  in  contact  by  means  of  an  extremely  fine 
suture  passed  partially  through  its  substance ;  and  this 
suture  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  certainly  not  more  than  six  hours,  in 
consequence  of  the  irritation  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce^ 
and  as  it  will  have  caused  a  sufficient  adhesion  between 
the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  sclerotica  and  the  sclerotic 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva  in  that  time,  its  continuance  is 
not  imperatively  required  for  any  longer  period.     Yon 
would  not  expect  to  produce  union  by  the  first  intention, 
ibr,  mucous  membranes  (I  allude  to   the  true  mucous 
tissue)  do  not  unite  by  means  of  that  process,  but  you 


*  The  folIowiDg  dtiections  of  Babbette  respecting  the  management 
of  wounds  of  the  eye,  though  very  incomplete  are  judicious  as  far  as 
they  extend.  "  In  vuhiere  oculorum"  says  he,  ^'  ab  omni  pingne 
abstinendum:  sanus  item  oculus  aeque  deligationem  requirit  quam 
Issus:  CoUocatio  capitis  recta  sit,  et  aliquo  modo  erecta.''  Opntk 
Omnia,    Geneva.  1683. 
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will  cause  a  sufficient  degree  of  adhesion  between 
the  sclerotic  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  con- 
junctival aspect  of  the  sclerotica,  to  lessen  veiy  ma- 
terially the  chasm  which  would  otherwise  exist  between 
the  severed  edges  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  which, 
would  not  be  filled  up  by  any  substituted  textur^ 
equalling  in  fitness  and  utility,  the  original  membrane. 
The  other  parts  of  the  treatment  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  management  of  idmple  laceration 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  in  both  instances,  slightiy  stimu- 
lating applications,  such  as  the  zinc  lotion  or  a  weak 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  required  during 
the  progress  of  the  cure*  Should  a  chasm  exist  between 
the  divided  edges  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  sclerotica  will  be 
covered  partly  by  an  effusion  and  secretion  firom  the  vessels 
of  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  which,  having 
undergone  those  changes  which  are  requisite  before  it 
assumes  the  more  permanent  character  of  solid  deposition, 
may,  by  proper  management,  be  prevented  firom  acquiring 
any  undue  magnitude  or  inequality  of  surface.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  you  will  be  careful  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  symblepharon  during  the  union  of  the 
severed  conjunctiva. 

Foreign  bodies  situated  upon,  within,  or  beneath 
THE  conjunctiva — ^Foreign  bodies  may  be  either  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  conjunctiva,  impacted  more  or 
less  firmly  in  its  texture,  or  situated  beneath  its  surface — 
between  its  posterior  aspect  and  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  sclerotica. 

Situation, — ^When  adherent  to  the  conjunctiva  they 
are  generally  placed  at  that  part  where  the  conjunctive 
membrane  becomes  reflected  from  the  eye-lid  to  the 
eye-ball ;  but  sharp  angular  bodies  usually  attach  them- 
selves to  that  part  with  which  they  first  come  in  contact. 
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Size. — Of  course  tHe  size  of  these  foreign  bodies  is  Terjr 
various,  but  they  are  generally  not  merely  small  but  minute. 
However,  the  irritation  they  excite  is  not  so  much  de- 
pendant on  their  size  as  on  their  composidon,  the  smooth  or 
angular  character  of  their  surface,  and  their  situation. 
When  impacted  in  the  reflected  fold  of  the  conjunctiTa 
they  give  rise  to  a  much  less  degree  of  irritation  than 
when  placed  nearer  the  tarsal  margin,  because  they  are 
not  carried  over  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  lids  upon  that  part — they  are,  in  fact,  when 
so  situated,  pretty  much  in  the  condition  of  an  encisted 
particle. 

Nature  of  the  foreign  body. — On  the  present  occasion, 
I  am  supposing  that  the  intruded  substance  is  capable  of 
producing  irritation,  merely  as  a  foreign  body,  and  am 
not  referring  to  the  introduction  of  those  particles  which 
exert  an  injurious  influence  by  any  chemical  or  any  simi- 
lar qualities  they  may  possess. 

Mode  of  examining  an  eye  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
any  foreign  substance  which  may  be  attached  to  it. — ^If  a 
person  complain  of  having  ''  something  in  the  eye"  (that 
is  the  phrase  generally  employed)  he  will  probably 
be  prepared  to  say  when  he  first  experienced  the  uneasi- 
ness, in  what  way  the  accident  happened,  and  whereabout 
he  suspects  the  foreign  body  to  be  situated.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  to  examine  the  eye,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  be  directed  to  sit  near  a  good  light 
with  the  injured  organ  carefully  bound  up.  The  lids  should 
then  be  separated  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye 
fairly  exposed.  The  patient  should  be  directed  to  look 
upwards,  then  downwards,  and  afterwards  to  either  side, 
and  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  discovered,  the  lower  lid 
should  be  depressed  and  its  mucous  surface  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  if  it  is  not  discovered  to  be  placed  there, 
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then  the  upper  lid  should  be  everted  by  means  of  a  probe 
passed  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage^ 
when  it  will  vexy  generally  be  found  situated  at  the  part 
where  the  conjunctiva  becomes  reflected  from  the  eye-lid 
to  the  eye-ball. 

The  necessity  for  removing  foreign  bodies  impacted  in, 
or  driven  beneath,  the  conjunctiva*  would  appear  tobe,  on 
^primafade  view  of  the  subject,  so  very  apparent,  that 
you  may  perhaps  feel  surprised  when  Irecommend  you  to 
be  very  cautious  how  you  interfere  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  indeed,  not  to  attempt  their  removal  at  all  in 
some  instances ;  but  so  often  have  I  seen  acute  inflamma- 
tion and  loss  of  vision  produced  by  the  attempts  of 
medical  men  to  extract,  secundum  artem,  substances  situ- 
ated within  the  texture  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
conjunctiva,  that  it  is  quite  incumbent  on  me  to  suggest 
great  caution,  and  to  warn  you  against  needless  and 
officious  interference. 


*  The  tieatment  suggested  by  Banister  is  very  simple  and  is 
aqplsined  with  his  accasUnned  quaintness.  He  says,  if  a  foreign  body 
gM  beneath  the  lid  a  fair  damsel  most  remove  it  with  the  tip  of  her 
tongue.  Mr.  Guthrie  remaiks  upon  this  old-fashioned  mode  of 
lUuig  that  unrulp  member^  that  the  sensation  produced  **  is  peculiar 
but  not  unpleasant" 

'^  If  any  Splinter  of  Wood  hurt  the  Eye,  lift  up  the  Eye-lids  and 
take  il  away  with  a  small  Forcepi^  orpiece  of  Rag  rolled  up  and  wetted 
at  one  end  with  the  Patient's  Spittle,  or  a  little  Lint,  or  a  bit  of  a 
Spunse  dipped  in  Ro»e  or  Planian€  WaUt  at  the  end  of  a  probe.  If 
itbeDusi^  fetch  it  away  with  a  CbZ/yriion,  or  if  it  be  a  Scale  of  Iron, 
mly  the  Loadstone.**  Translation  of  Vauguion's  CampUU  Body  of 
Chtrurgieal  Operatiom,  London.  1715.  p.  328. 
This  last  method  of  removing  particles  of  iron,  was,  I  think,  first 
particularly  mentioned  by  Fabricius  dr  Hildanus  and  was  formerly 
very  generally  adopted.  Sabatier  remarks  upon  the  practice  of 
Fabricius,  which  was  very  successful  in  the  case  quoted  in  his  Midi- 
fine  Oyiraioire: — ^**Ce  Cut,  connu  de  tout  le  monde,  a  suggere  k 
DssHAis  Gendron  Tidee  d^attirer  les  corps  legers  qui  pourraient  s'^tre 

Sliflsea  entre  les  paupi^res,  et  qui  sent  fibres,  arec  un  baton  de  dre 
'Espagne  rendu  electrique  par  frottement.  Peut4tre  cependant 
radh^rence  de  oe  corps  avec  la  comee  qui  est  continueilement 
humect^,  serait-elle  superieure  4  la  force  d'atttraction  que  la  die 
d'Espagne  pourrait  acquirer." 
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What  are  the  circumstances  the  existence  of  which 
would  justify  or  require  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body 
impacted  within  or  urged  beneath  the  conjunctiva  ?  IToiu- 
surgical  assistance  might  be  required  and  would  be  per- 
fectly warrantable,  if  called  to  the  case  soon  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  the  foreign  substance  being 
distinctly  visible,  and  capable  of  being  extracted  quickly 
by  means  of  only  a  slight  degree  of  force,  without  en- 
larging the  opening  at  which  it  entered  the  conjunctiva; 
or  if  by  its  angularity,  prominence,  or  situation,  it  was 
exciting  a  high  degree  of  irritation ;  or  if,  after  having 
remained  quiescent  for  a  certain  period,*  it  had  assumed 
a  capacity  to  produce  iiiitation  and  inflammation.  In 
those  cases  where  the  foreign  body  is  of  large  size,  it  may 
also  be  advisable  to  remove  it,  whether  impacted  in  the 
substance  or  situated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. Sometimes  various  substances  are  driven  beneath 
the  conjunctiva  so  that  they  cannot  be  withdrawn  without 
first  dividing  that  membrane,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  wait,  (unless  the  foreign  substance  be  of  a 
very  irritating  nature,  or,  of  large  size,  or  from  any  circum- 
stance connected  with  it,  gives  rise  to  great  personal 


*  Wardrop  {Morbid  Anatomy,  b.  1  d.  71.)  mentions  on  the  authority 
of  Mannisks  "  a  curious  instance,  wnere  a  body,  which  stuck  on  the 
conjunctiva  covering  the  white  of  the  eye,  gradually  advanced  to  the 
central  part  of  the  cornea."  It  proved  to  be  the  wing-case  of  a  beetle. 
Guthrie  {Lecturet  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eve.  p.  147.) 
removed  "  a  small  piece  of  the  nusk  of  a  grass  seed  from  the  sclerotica 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  in  the  eye  of  a  young  medical  student, 
which  had  been  lodged  there  for  sixteen  months."  In  the  work  of 
Demours  '*  La  figure  3,  planche  21,  represente  la  moiti6  d'une  coque 
de  millet  dessinee  sur  Toed  de  Madame***."  II  y  avoit  sept  mois  que 
ce  corps  Stranger  etait  fix6  sur  la  conjonctive."  [The  same  figure  of 
the  same  plate  represents  the  attachment  of  a  particle  of  iron  to  the 
superior  palpebral  conjunctiva  at  that  part  of  it  situate  about  mid- 
way between  the  tarsied  margin  and  that  point  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane  where  it  becomes  reflected  upon  the  eye-baJl,  which,  I  have 
mentioned,  is  not  its  usual  seat,  but  where,  when  so  pla(>ed,it  gives  rise 
to  very  extreme  irritation.  This  circumstance  has  been  very  circum- 
stantially explained  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  (p.  146.)^ 
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deformity,*)  and  see  what  extent  of  inflammatoiy  mischief 
ihej  occasion  before  proceeding  to  excise  them.  To 
conclude-^their  size,  their  disposition  to  excite  irritation^ 
and  the  degree  of  personal  imperfection  thej  produce,  in 
addition  to  the  wishes  of  friends,  may  induce  you  to 
remove  them,  and  I  may  further  add  that  an  occasion  for 
their  remoyal  may  be  produced  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances— a  foreign  body  may  remain  beneath  the  con- 
junctira  for  a  certain  period  without  exciting  any  important 
mischief  but  from  a  variety  of  causes  the  eye  may  become 
irritable,  and  render  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body 
necessary. 

I  shall  not  now  notice  the  treatment  required  for  the 
attendant  inflammation,  as  that  has  been  particularly  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion.  If  the  foreign  body  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  remove  be  impacted  in  the  con- 
junctiva, it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  aperture  in 
that  membrane,  rather  than  endanger  its  laceration  by  a 
forcible  attempt  to  dislodge  it,  but  if  it  can  be  readily  re- 
moved without  inflicting  this  additional  injury,  it  should 
of  course  be  attempted-f     But  when  the  substance  to  be 


*  The  fonowing  case  is  quoted  by  Sabatier,  but  its  restilt  is  not 
mentioned.  •*  cW  ainsi  que  Saint-Yves  est  paarenn  k  enlerer 
phiaicuTB  fragmcns  de  baleine  extremement  pctits,  dont  les  uns 
s*etaient  gliss^  an  dessous  de  la  conjonctivc,  et  les  auties  n'etaient 
pas  enti^rement  couTerts  par  cette  membrane.  Ces  derniers  furent 
Stcs  avec  la  pointe  d'une  lancette.  Les  pcmiers  nriient  dans  la  nfe- 
oessitie  d'ouvtir  la  conjonctiTe  avec  tme  aigtuUe  k  catanu5te.  Quelques- 
raia  de  ces  fragmens  avaient  ime  ligne  et  demie  de  longoenr."  Miaecine 
Opiratoire.    Tom.  3.  p.  3.  ,  *     t_ 

t  A  variety  of  instruments  have  been  contrived  for  the  porpose  of 
xemoving  foreign  bodies  from  beneath  the  palpebrw  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages,  and  representations  of  some  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Diowis,  Wenzel,  and  Democrs. 
Beer  has  enumerated  a  great  many  contrivances  for  this  puipose, 
but  vdiat  surgeon  is  prepared  with  a  stock  of  instruments  adapted,  m 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Beer,  to  the  multiform  condition  of 
ciitumstances  which  is  associated  with  this  variable  description  of 

3h 
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taken  away  is  situated  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  cut  down  upon  it  and  attempt  its  remoyal  widi  a 
forceps,  but  this  is  not  always  veiy  easily  done,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  too  often  only  accomplished  after  the  inflic* 
tion  of  gpreat  pain  and  the  production  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion. You  will  find  that  as  soon  as  your  incision  is  com* 
pleted,  the  movements  of  the  eye  will  at  once  destroy  the 
conespondence  between  the  aperture  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  surface  of  the  foreign  body,  and  that  you  have 
really  gained  nothing  by  the  incision  you  have  made — the 
foreign  substance  being  very  moveable,  together  with  the 
subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  upon  which  the  con- 
junctiva fireely  moves.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  raising  that  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  includes  the  foreign  body,  and  cutting  it  away  with 
a  pair  of  convex-bladed  scissors.  In  this  manner  you 
remove  not^only  the  foreign  body  but  also  a  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  be 


injuxy  as  it  exist  in  reference  to  the  different  parts  of  the  organ  of 
vision?  This  celebrated  ophthalmologist  advises  that  when  a  small 
jwrticle  be  merely  slighUj  adherent  to  the  superior  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiya,  a  curved  instrument  should  bepassed  oeneain  tne  lid  fitom  ibe 
outer  towards  the  inner  canthus.  Inis  method  would  appear  to  be 
a  modification  of  the  plan  generally  practised  by  surgeons  of  by-gone 
days.  ^Sion  ne  peutpas  Tavoirpar  cemoyen  {the  detachment  (k 
foreign  bodies  adherent  to  the  coiyimctiva,  by  means  of  free  abhition 
with  warm  water)  on  attachera  au  bout  d*un  bxin  de  balay  un  petit 
moroeau  d*eponge  tr^s-fine  qu'on  aura  tremp^  dans  de  Teau,  et  ayant 
un  peu  eleve  la  paupiere  on  en  balayera  tout  le  devant  du  corps  de 
roeil  pour  amener  surement  avec  cette  petite  Sponge  ce  oui  sera  entr^ 
dans  Toeil  sous  les  paupieres."  Cown  tToperatumi  de  dhirurgie.  Fto 
M.  Dion  IS.  Paris  1750.  p.  558.  With  rmrd  to  the  reznoval  of 
foreign  bodies  firom  the  eye,  the  distinguishea  Sabatieb  thus  explains 
bis  own  mode  of  procedure.  "  S'ils  en  ont  peu,  on  les  deplace  et  on 
les  amene  au  dehors  avec  un  stylet  d*aigent  Doutonn^  k  son  exti^mit^. 
Une  petite  bande  de  papier  roule^  sur  dle-mlme  et  l^^erement  mou- 
ill^,  pour  la  rendre  plus  souple,  et,  dans  des  cas  plus  diffidles,  un 
moroeau  d'^ponge  fine  arr^te  au  bout  d'une  tige.  et  humect^  avec 
de  I'eau  de  rose  ou  de  plantain,  peuvent  avoir  le  mane  effet."  Ih  U 
Mideeine  Op^nUairt.    Tom.  3,  p.  2. 
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desirable  to  avoid  the  removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  that 
membrane,  as  may  be  required  if  you  are  desirous  of 
maldng  one  operation  suffice,  if  it  could  be  effected  without 
endangering  the  occurrence  of  a  more  than  counterbalanc- 
ing amount  of  injuiy,  but  after  having  tried  both  these 
modes  of  operating  pretty  extensively,  I  am  disposed  to 
recommend  the  plan  now  suggested  rather  than  that  more 
generally  employed,  and,  as  far  as  theoiy  alone  is  concerned, 
more  simple  and  uninjurious  operation  which  was  first 
described. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  only  slightly  adherent  to,  not 
impacted  in,  the  conjunctiva,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
raise  the  upper  lid  and  pass  a  prettyforcible  stream  of  warm 
water  beneath  it  with  a  view  of  promoting  its  detachment ; 
or  to  put  some  slightly  irritating  substance  into  the  eye 
to  induce  profuse  lachiymation,  so  that  the  foreign  body 
may  be  washed  by  this  secretion  towards  the  inner  canthus; 
or  otherwise  to  drop  into  the  eye  some  bland  tenacious 
fluid  with  a  view  of  entangling  the  injurious  particle,  and 
causing  its  removal  with  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats.*  I 
believe  all  these  manoeuvres  may  be  advantageously  su- 
perseded by  the  methods  previously  mentioned. 

Injury  to  the  conjunctiva  by  the  application  of 

IBRITATINO  AND  ESCHAROTIC   SUBSTANCES. — ^VariouS   Sub- 

stances  possess  a  power  either  of  exciting  great  inflamma- 
tion or  of  effecting  important  changes  in  the  texture  of 


*  I  introduce  two  extracts  irom  the  works  of  approved  writers  on 
diseases  of  the  eye,  of  fonner  and  recent  times,  for  the  puipose  of 
ahowmg  that  die  confidence  of  some  surgeons  in  the  absnid  trifling 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  text,  still  exists.  ''The  seed  of  Ocuhu 
ChrUtiy  when  any  small  mote  or  grauell  is  in  the  eye,  then  being  put 
in  by  reason  of  the  muscelagenous  or  sliminesse  of  it,  the  grauell  or 
mote  sticketh  unto  it,  and  so  brin^th  it  foorth."  Banister.  A  Trro- 
tuejjrc.  London.  1622.  ''Penicillo  pinguedine  mitiori  fluidaque 
irrigato  medicus  corpuscula  studeat  amovere,  quse  oculnm  tali  modo 
irritant.'*  Benedict.  De  morhit  oadi  humani  tnflammatoriis»  Lipsic. 
1811. 
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the  coiyunctiva  when  permitted  to  touch  that  membrane ; 
Buch,  for  example,  as  acids  and  lime,  and  a  great  Tariely 
of  stimulant  and  escharotic  substances.  Tnflammatian 
merely  may  be  excited  by  these  agents,  or  they  may  lead 
to  an  immediate  change  in  the  texture  of  the  part  with 
which  they  remain  in  contact  In  all  such  cases^  your 
first  object  (if  called  upon  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident)  must  be  to  remove  e?ery  portion  €i  the  stimup 
lating  or  escharotic  substance,  either  by  means  of  the 
probe,  or,  by  ihe  forcible  injection  of  milk  and  water  upon 
its  surface,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  cure  the  same 
precautions  will  be  required  to  prevent  or  diminish  defor- 
mity, as  were  suggested  in  the  course  of  my  observations  on 
the  treatmait  of  bums  of  the  conjunctiva ;  do  not  kt  a 
patient  carry  about  with  him  so  obvioua  and  loathsome 
a  defect  as  may  be  sometimes  witnessed  after  neglected 
or  mismanaged  accidents  of  this  nature,  in  consequoace  (rf  • 
any  inattention  of  yours.  The  management  of  the  inflam- 
mation which  may  be  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  this 
description  of  injury  will  be  ccmducted  according  to  the 
principles  already  laid  down.* 

When  lime  in  a  much  diluted  state  ia  applied  to  the 
conjunctiva  it  does  not  actually  desteoy  its  texture^  but 
renders  it  thicker  and  more  vascular  than  usual,  so  that 
the  affected  portion  is  more  prominent  than  its  neighboiff- 
ing  healthy  part  If  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the 
cornea  be  touched  with  the  weakened  lime,  it  undergoes 
the  same  change  as  the  sclerotic  or  palpebral  portion 
under  the  like  circumstances,  and  this  I  have  known  to  be 
mistaken  for  pterygium.  If  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva 
be  entirely  destroyed,  the  inflamed  cellular  membrane 

*  Demours  has  the  following  remarks  De  Vophihalme^  effet  da  wh- 
itancei  Acres,  "  J'ai  toujours  remarque  qu^une  saignee  de  la  jugulaire 
r^et6e  8*il  est  necessaire,  etait  preferable  a  tout  autre  moyen,  et  suf- 
fisait  quel^uefois  dans  les  plus  mTes  accidents  de  ce  genre.'*  Draiti 
des  Maladiet  des  Yeux,    Par  A.  P.  Demours.    Tom.  1,  p.  217. 
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gives  rise  to  granulalioius  whicli  are  somewhat  loose  and 
florid,  and  these  granulations  always  evince  a  disposition 
to  be  luxuriant  and  become  prommenl^  which  dispoution 
is  counteracted  bjr  the  fitiction  ot  the  eye-lid  upon  the 
globe ;  so  that  in  this  state  of  things  we  generally  find 
the  sclerotica  coyered  with  a  florid  sarcomatous  produc- 
tioDy  which  resembles  the  acute  inflammatory  chemosis^ 
exoept  that  it  is  less  prominent  It  is  in  this  state  of 
tlunga — in  the  ulcerated  condition  of  th<)  palpebral  and 
sderotie  conjunctiva — ^that  adhesion  is  so  likely  to  occur^ 
unless  prevented  by  moving  the  parts  very  frequently^ 
dropping  upon  the  ulcerated  suz&ce  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  two  or  three  times  a  day^  and  taking  care 
to  separate  without  delay  aay  newly-formed  adhesions  by 
means  of  the  flattened  extremity  of  a  probe. 

SECTION  X. — RELAXATION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIVA^ 

The  connexion  et  the  coBjunctiva  vidth  the  subjacent 
parts  ia  sometimes  so  loose  and  relaxed^  as  to  coastitiite  a 
very  tro«ibksome  and  unpleasant  malady,  and  this  laxify 
of  dia  coBJunctiTa  may  or  maj  not  be  combined  with  sub- 
eoi^netival  oedema.  Yon  will  understand  that  the  affec- 
tion to  which  I  am  now  adrerting,  consists  of  a  morlHil 
laxity  of  eonnexicm  between  the  oonjunctiya  and  scle- 
rotica^ so  that  the  former  moves  so  firedy  and  extensively 
upon  the  latter  as  to  collect  in  visible  folds  in  the  ordinary 
BK>vements  c^the  eye,  amd  pedicularly  around  the  margin 
of  the  cornea. 

The  defect  may  be  so  triTial  aa  scarcely  to  attract 
notice,  or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  constitute  not  only  a 
visible  personal  imperfection,  but  even  to  impede  and 
much  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  eye-ball,  and,  wha^ 
is  still  more  important,  to  render  the  eye  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  inflammatory  attacks  from  very  trifling  causes. 
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It  rarely  occurs  in  early  life  unless  the  indiyidnal  in  whom 
it  takes  place  has  been  the  subject  of  acute  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye,  and  particularly 
when  those  attacks  have  been  accompanied  with  chemosis 
or  oedema  of  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  so 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  induced  by  the  existence  of 
previous  attacks  of  acute  ophthalmia  which,  by  their  effects^ 
have  much  distended  the  subconjunctival  cellular  mem* 
brane,  and  to  be  promoted  by  that  relaxed  state  of  the 
system  which  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  extreme 
senectitude. 

TVeaiment. — The  treatment  of  this  form  of  disease  may 
be  either  constitutional  or  local,  or  both  combined.    The 
constitutional  treatment,  in  old  persons  or  young  persons 
with  enfeebled  and  shattered  constitutions,  consists  in  the 
administration  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  so  as  to  remove  or 
relieve  that  atonic  and  weakened  condition  of  the  system 
on  which  the  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  depends^  and 
of  which  indeed  it  sometimes  forms  merely  a  part    The 
local  remedies  most  commonly  employed  are  such  as  are 
of  a  stimulating  or  an  astringent  nature ;  the  alum  colly- 
rium,  the  zinc  lotion,  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  are  all  of  them  well 
adapted  to  relieve  this  relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous 
covering  of  the  eye,  and  may  be  safely  employed  for  this 
purpose  if  the  other  textures  of  this  organ  are  not  mate- 
rially inflamed    I  can  imagine  that  the  relaxed  condition 
of  the  conjunctiva  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  render  its 
partial  removal  by  a  surgical  operation,  necessary,  and  if 
such  a  case  should  occur,  the  superabundant  portion  may 
be  removed  with  the  convex-bladed  scissors,  and   the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  excised  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  that  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  was  more  particularly  in  a 
state  of  relaxation. 
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SECTION  XI. — (EDEMA  OF  THE  SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  CELLULAR 

MEMBRANE. 

This  condition  of  the  cellolar  membrane  may  or  may 
not  be  associated  with  a  pennanently  relaxed  state  of  the 
conjanctiva,  or,  an  appearance  of  relaxation  of  the  con- 
jimctiva  may  be  merely  produced  for  a  temporary  season 
by  tiie  interposition  of  serum  between  it  and  the  sclerotica. 
This  cedema  is  of  rarious  kinds,  and  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  of  the  efiused  fluid,  which 
18  generally  either  healtiiy  serum,  or  serum  tinged  of  a  red 
or  deep  yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  watery 
aspect  of  the  eye,  the  eleration  of  the  conjunctiva  around 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  tiie  collection  of  the  fluid  in 
a  particular  spot,  when  the  eye  is  turned  in  a  certain 
direction.  It  is  not  productive  of  any  pain  or  much 
uneasiness,  but  like  the  former  disease,  it  impedes  the 
motions  of  the  eye-ball  and  establishes  a  particular 
susceptibility  to  various  inflammatory  afiections  of  the 
eye,  and  like  it  also,  most  commonly  occurs  at  tiie  middle 
and  latter  periods  of  Ufe.  It  may  exist  simply  as  a  local 
defect,  or  as  symjitomatic  of  general  and  constitutional 
derangement  When  it  remains  after  acute  conjunctivitis 
it  is  generally  removed  by  the  use  of  slightly  stimulating 
and  astringent  applications,  but  when  it  exists  in  con- 
nexion with  anasarca  or  constitutional  debility  or  disease 
of  the  heart,  it  becomes  remediable  chiefly  by  the  same 
measures  as  tiie  more  important  malady  may  require. 


SECTION  XII. — SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  EMPHYSEMA. 

Subconjunctival   emphysema   sometimes  results   from 
fracture  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  bones  connected  with. 
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or  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  orbit,  and  neFer,  as 
far  as  my  obsenration  extends,  arises  from  the  secretion 
of  air  from  its  own  vessels.  It  is  not  in  itself  yery 
important  and  rarely  requires  any  medical  or  snrgical 
treatment  The  air  speedily  becomes  absorbed,  and  if 
the  mode  by  which  it  gained  admittance  be  discovered 
and  the  admission  of  a  fresh  quantity  prevented,  the  cure 
will  very  soon  be  completed.  Should  it  however  greatly 
increase  and  occasion  much  inconvenience,  it  may  be 
easily  discharged  by  puncturing  the  conjunctiva  which 
covers  and  confines  it  In  all  such  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  request  the  patient  not  to  blow  the  nose  forcibly  lest 
the  powerfully  propulsive  ingress  of  air  that  effort  pro- 
duces should  absolutely  rupture  and  detach  the  cellular 
connexion  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the  subjacent  parts. 


SECTION  Xni.— SCBCONJUNCnVAL  PHUBGMON. 

« 

The  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  in  common 
with  the  same  tissue  in  other  situations,  is  liable  to  circum- 
scribed plegmonous  inflammation,  which  is  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  prominent  and  somewhat  acuminated  figure 
and  its  general  qipearance.  There  is  at  first  a  slight  xted- 
ness  at  some  particular  spot,  generally  nearer  to  the  pm- 
phery  of  the  globe  than  to  the  cornea*  This  redness,  aris- 
ing from  the  circumscribed  phlegmonous  inflammation,  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  slight  enlargement  of  some  of 
the  conjunctival  vessels,  by  degrees  the  phlegmon  is 
rendered  distinctiy  evident  by  nearly  all  the  more  promi- 
nent characters  of  superficially  seated  phlegmon  arising 
in  other  situations,  namely,  pain,  redness  and  swelling ; 
finally,  it  either  disappears  by  the  process  of  resolution 
or  it  suppurates,  and  when  this  occurs  the  matter  which 
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is  formed  should  be  discharged  without  delay  by  a  punc- 
ture made  with  a  fine  pointed  lancet.  The  only  other 
treatment  required  will  be  the  administration  of  a  little 
aperient  medicine,  and  the  employment  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions. Slight  scarifications  with  a  lancet  will  sometimes 
effect  its  removal  without  rendering  neceasaiy  the  more 
tedious  and  troublesome  process  of  suppuration. 

The  occurrence  of  subconjunctiyal  phlegmon  is  some- 
what rare,  and  I  really  cannot  communicate  any  certain 
and  precise  information  respecting  the  causes  whence  it 
proceeds.  That  it  is  not  in  general  produced  by  local 
injury  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  subconjunctival  ecchy- 
mosis  arising  from  a  blow  is  not  associated  with  or 
succeeded  by  the  formation  of  subconjunctival  phlegmon, 
which  would  of  course  be  likely  to  occur  if  the  infliction 
of  local  injury  were  its  real  and  its  usual  cause.  I  have 
already  explained,  when  speaking  of  erysipelatous  inflam^ 
mation  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
membrane  is  sometimes  infiltrated,  and  that  phlyctenuls 
are  very  apt  to  arise,  and  I  mentioned  that  in  such  cases 
I  had  never  known  a  distinct  phlegmon  form,  nor  those 
purulent  collections  take  place  in  this  situation  which  are 
so  apt  to  occio'  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane 
when  the  skin  and  the  immediately  subjacent  parts  are 
affected  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas.* 


*  Wenzel  spealLS  of  a  sort  of  carbuncle  of  the  eye  which  I  have 
nerer  teen,  nor  have  I  olwttrved  it  deaeribed  in  a  like  manner  by  any 
other  audior,  and  he  rives  the  following  rather  startling  account  of  it. 
'*  Le  charbon  de  Toeil  aifiere  de  celui  des  paupieres,  paroe  ^u'attaquant 
le  globe,  la  sclerotique  et  les  membranes  ^ui  lui  sont  voisines,  le  dan- 
ger est  plus  imminent,  relativement  a  la  vision,  aui  est  menac^  dans 
U  suite,  et  en  xmison  des  douleurs  plus  vives.  11  differe  encore  pour 
le  tnitemeot,  an  moins  dans  quel^ues  points.  Les  mimes  remedes 
doivcBC  ^tre  employes,  et  on  doit  y  joindre  I'usage  du  UnLina  k 
rii^tnieor,  et  baniur  celui  des  caustiques.    c$i  le  charbon  de  rceil 
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SECTION  XIV. — ^VARIOUS  CHANGES  WROUGHT  IN  THE  SUB- 
CONJUNCTIVAL CELLULAR  MEMBRANE  BY  INFLAMMATION 
AND  OTHER  CAUSES. 

The  subconjunctival  ceUular  membrane  undergoes  ran- 
otts  change  fiom  inflammation,  some  only  of  which  hove 
been  mentioned.  Sometimes  its  ceUular  texture  is  quite 
obliterated  (absorbed),  sometimes  it  is  perfectly  consoli* 
dated,  in  other  instances  its  connexion  with  the  sclerotica 
is  loosened,  or  it  is  infiltrated  with  semm,  or  partly  filled 
with  inflammatory  depositions  which  are  not  removed 
when  the  inflammation  which  produced  them  has  ceased 
to  exist  These  changes  are  by  no  means  important, 
merely  interfering  with  the  fireedom  of  motion  between  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  but  not  leading  to  any 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  requiring  medical 
or  surgical  aid,  or  producing  any  loss  of  smoothness  or 
equality  by  which  the  movements  of  the  lids  upon  the 
eye-ball  are  rendered  painfiil  or  injurious.  The  effects  of 
inflammation  upon  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane 
are  as  various  as  those  produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the 
same  texture  in  other  situations,  but  owing  to  the  very 
great  activity  of  absorption  in  this  part,  they  are  more 
generaUy  and  more  rapidly  removed  when  the  inflamma- 
tion which  caused  their  deposition  has  subsided. 

Foreign  bodies  sometimes  become  encisted,  when  situ- 
ated in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane,  and  this  is 
the  usual  mode  in  which  such  substances,  when  placed 


augmente,  que  I'on  a'aper^oive  que,  malgre  tous  lea  medicamens  les 

Slus  con?enable8,  la  gangrtoe  se  montre,  et  quHl  n'y  ait  plus  d'espoir 
e  reoouTrer  la  vue,  on  doit  se  presser  d'eztir]^r  roeil,  sana  troD  atteniore, 
crainte  d'ezposer  la  vie  du  malade."    Dietionnaire  Ophthamolojiiqtie, 
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within  the  living  body,  are  prevented  from  exciting  irrita- 
tion. I  shall  not  now  enter  further  upon  this  subject,  but 
in  a  future  Sectimi  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  more 
important  circumstances  connected  with  the  development 
of  a  cist  around  foreign  bodies,  which  are  situated  within 
any  of  the  textures  of  the  eye-ball. 

The  organization  of  various  inflammatory  products  may 
take  place  in  the  subconjunctival  cellular  membrane  just 
as  it  does  in  other  parts.  I  have  seen  it  entirely  absorbed 
(atrophied)  by  disease  as  well  as  by  local  injury,  so  that 
the  conjunctiva  was  adherent  to,  not  moveable  upon,  the 
sclerotica.  I  have  observed  it  also  to  be  much  enlarged 
(hypertrophied)  so  that,  it  may  be  said,  an  excessive 
development  of  cellular  tissue  had  occurred  between  these 
two  membranes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 


Observations  on  the  strttcture  of  the  cornea. — 
The  anatomical  characters  of  the  proper  stnicture  of  the 
cornea  are  very  peculiar,  and  dissimilar  in  manj  essential 
particulars  to  those  of  anj  other  texture  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  s  jstem.  It  has  indeed  been  compared 
to  the  nails,  but  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  point  out  the 
yeiy  trifling  degree  of  analogy  subsistmg  betw^een  these 
separate  structures.  The  cornea  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  lamellae  which  move  very  freely  upon  each  other,  and 
between  each  of  which  there  exists  a  minute  portion  of 
cellular  membrane,  connecting  them  together  so  loosely, 
as  to  permit  the  great  extent  of  motion  to  which  I  hare 
just  adverted,  and  which  is  rendered  evident  by  grasping 
the  cornea  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  moving 
them,  by  means  of  slight  pressure,  in  opposite  directions.^ 
Its  outermost  layer  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva,  which 
becomes  materiaUy  modified  in  its  characters  when  it 
reaches  the  margin  of  the  cornea  to  be  extended  over  its 
surface,  and  its  innermost  layer  is  covered  by  the  serous 
membrane  which  is  considered  to  constitute  part  of  that 


*  An  admirable  account  of  the  true  lamellar  texture  of  the  cornea 
18  given  by  Leeuwenhoek  {Arcana  natunB  detecta^  p.  316,)  Zinn 
[Deicripiio  Anatomica  Octdi  httmani^  p.  19,)  Clemens  (Scriptortt 
Ophthaimologici  Minoret,  Vol.  1,  p.  108,)  and  abo  by  Travers  {A 
Synoptis  of  the  Diteatet  of  the  Eye^  p.  19  et  390.) 
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serous  surface  whieh  secretes  ike  aqueous  humor.  Tke 
corneal  lamellse  Ihemselres,  aane  somewhat  firm  and  comr 
pact  in  their  stnactiire,  and  slightly  elastic^  and  are  nou- 
rished by  colourless  vessels ;  at  least  in  the  natural  state 
of  pasts  BO  red  vessels — ^no  vessels  eirculaiting  red  blood — 
cam  be  detected  eiUier  upon  its  surface,  in  the  interlamellsr 
cellnkr  membraoie,  or  within  the  proper  subi^ance  of  the 
lannn«y  nor  can  coloured  injections  be  forced  into  them  ;* 
hvAy  under  certain  states  of  diseafie,  the  cornea  becomes  so 
vascidar  as  to  resemble,  in  point  of  colour,  a  piece  of  scar- 
let cloth,  such  is  the  caise  in  the  disease  termed  jDcmniMu 
The  cornea  is  endowed  with  but  a  feeble  degree  of  vitality 
—very  &w  of  the  animal  textures  possess  a  more  feeble 
dure  of  vitality  or  less  sensibility  than  the  proper  struc- 
ture of  the  oomea  in  its  natural  and  healthy  conditiott. 
But  Hke  many  other  textures  similarly  csrcnmstaneed  in 
these  respects,  it  is  covered  by  delicate  mendiraaee  wfaidi 
are  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  comprising  a  high  de- 
gree of  organization  and  sensibility.  Thus  then,  there  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  cornea ; — first,  its  outer  mu- 
cous covering  ;t — secondly,  its  proper  laminar  structure ; 


*  Dr.  Prout  appears  to  think  (London  MMeal  and  I%uneal 
JournoL  VoL  30,  p.  94,)  that  he  has  injected  the  yessels  of  the 
cornea,  and  he  says  "  the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  cornea  seem  to 
lie  immediately  under  ^e  memhranes  wnich  coyer  its  two  surfaces, 
whilst  its  central  part  is  apparently  much  less  furnished  with  yessels.'' 
See  also  upon  this  suhject  Traiti  da  Mohdiei  det  Yenx;  comUnanU  la 
tftiduetion  de  Voumige  de  Samvbl  Thomas  Soemmbbrino,  tntiiuli: 
"JeoM  Oemii  Aimafit."  Pax.  A.  P.  Dbmoubs.  Plans,  1818. 
Tome  iy.  p.  72. 

t  The  part  of  the  conjunctiya  which  covers  the  primitiye  layer  of 
the  comea,  and  constitutes  its  mucous  surface,  does  not  posses  aU  the 
chaiaciers  of  mucous  membrane  in  general,  nor  are  those  of  the 
<^haiaclen  of  true  mucous  tissue  which  it  does  possess,  exhibited  and 
deyeloped  in  aperfeet  and  distinct  manner,  so  that,  like  the  part  it 
fionsa,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  classed  among  the  anomalous 
texturea.  For  further  mfoimation  respectins  the  mUarwr  membrane 
^f  the  cornea,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consolt  the  foUofwing 
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— thirdly,  the  ceUular  membrane  comdecting  together  its 
lamelliB ; — and  fourthly,  its  serous  lining.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious firom  this  exposition  of  the  several  textures  compos- 
ing the  cornea,  that  its  diseases  will  be  evinced  by  veiy 
varied  sjrmptoms,  for,  at  their  onset,  they  vnll  always 
possess  those  general  characters,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  peculiar  to  that  texture,  wherever  situated, 
in  which  the  affection  resides,  but,  firom  the  circumstance 
of  proximity,  the  original  distinctions  of  character  are  oc- 
casionally lost  by  the  extension  of  disease  to  every,  or 
almost  every  texture  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
cornea. 

I  should  have  stated  that  although  the  lamellar  texture 
of  the  cornea  is  by  no  means  a  highly  sensitive  part,  yet  it 
possesses  nerves,  which,  according  to  Pbofsssor  Schleum 
of  Berlin,  proceed  from  the  superficial  branches  of  the 
ciliary  nerves. 


SECTION  I. — ^SIMPLE  ACUTE  INFLAMBfATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  occurs  at  all  ages,  and 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  kind  of  constitution 
(although,  as  will  be  presently  noticed,  it  most  commonly 
takes  place  in  strumous  children),  it  is  generally  tedious 


woilcB  i'^Deteripiio  oatU  kumani  ieonihmt  iUutinLta ;  tmetoft  J.  Gottfribd 
ZiNN.  Gottingen,  1765.  p.24.— TVmltf  <raiialoiiiMii«er^<i«f,psrXAv: 
BiCHAT.  Piois,  1802.  Tom.  2,  p.  425.— Clbmens  in  ScnptortB  OptUkd- 
molo^  Minont.  lipsic,  1826.  VoL  I,  p.  105.— 7Vat(^  Pniique  dm 
Maladiet  det  Yeux,  Tradoit  De  L'ltalien  d'ANT.  Scarpa,  psr 
J.  B.  F.  L£tbill6.  F^iris,  1807.  Tom.  1,  p.  343.  et  aeq.— 7%< 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Htmun  Eye,  by  James  Wardrop.  LcmdoD, 
1808.  YoL  1,  p.  S.-^ne  Anatomy  and  PhynoUyy  of  the  Hwman  Body, 
bv  John  and  Charles  Bell.  London,  1823.  VoL  3,  p.  31.— 7%e 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ene,  hj  John  Dalrymple.  London,  1834, 
p.  268. — I  hsFO  also  publistaed  some  observations  upon  the  subject  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 
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in  duration  and  frequently  leaves  behind  various  effects 
which  tend  to  impair  vision  in  a  more  or  less  serious 
degree.  The  best  examples  of  acute  comeitis  are  those 
produced  bj  the  prolonged  impaction  of  a  particle  of 
metal  or  some  small  foreign  body  in  its  substance,  for,  in 
such  instances,  the  malady  is  severe  and  distinct,  and  all 
its  characters  are  exceedingly  well-marked  and  very  fully 
developed. 

Characters  of  comeitis. — ^At  first  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  intolerantia  lucis,  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  and 
a  tendency  to  an  arrangement  of  vessels  around  its  margin ; 
as  the  disease  advances,  these  symptoms  are  increased^ 
the  intolerance  of  light  becomes  very  much  greater  than 
before,  the  vascularity  of  the  sclerotica  is  also  much  more 
considerable,  and  there  is  a  distinct  vascular  zone  around 
and  sometimes  even  encroaching  upon  the  corneal  margin;^ 
the  duU  and  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea  is  now  so  con- 
siderable that  the  iris  can  scarcely  be  discovered, — ^it  is 
indeed  almost  entirely  obscured, — and  there  is  oftentimes 
an  intense  deep-seated  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit,  and 
also  in  the  head,  in  addition  to  an  acutely  sensitive  con- 
dition of  the  supraorbitary  nerve.     Sometimes  the  pupU  is 


*  The  ?ascnlarity  of,  and  around  the  cornea,  which  forms  so  neces- 
sary and  prominent  a  character  of  comeitiB,  is  not  alike  in  all  instances. 
Its  colour  is,  howcTcr,  always  the  same,  and  its  peculiar  pinkness  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  grayish  or  cloudy-blue  appearance  of  the 
inflamed  membrane.  Sometimes  there  is  a  mere  yascular  zone  around 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  which  extends  quite  to  its  edffe,  possesses 
its  greatest  depth  of  colour  at  that  part,  and  becomes  groauauy  fainter 
as  it  recedes  from  the  comeo-sclerotic  junction.  Sometimes  the 
arrangement  of  vessels  does  not  form  a  perfect  circle,  it  is  incomplete 
at  some  part  of  it,  and  is  seen  as  a  pretty  extensive  vascular  patch 
around  me  corneal  termination  of  the  large  vessels  at  the  upper,  and 
lower,  and  lateral  parts  of  Uie  eye-ball,  so  as  to  form,  on  its  distal 
margin,  an  imperfect  arch  or  festooned  arrangement  of  vessels.  In 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  when  the  vascular  zone  is  distinct  and 
complete,  vessels  may  extend  upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea  in  great 
nuQU)er8,  so  as  to  give  to  the  part  a  pretty  unifonnly  red  appearance, 
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enlarged ;  in  other  instances  the  eye  appears  prominent 
as  though  there  existed  a  superabundant  qnantky  of 
aqueous  humor  in  its  chambers.  These  ^ymptonts  may 
remain  for  a  certam  period,  and  may  exist  in  various 
degrees  from  their  slightest  to  their  most  seyere  extent 
without  producing  any  more  permanent  and  ostensiUe 
changes.  When  a  case  has  proceeded  to  this  extent,  it 
will  generally  be  found,  upon  a  minute  inspection  with  a 
magnifier,  that  the  surface  of  the  cornea  it  rough  and 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  nmrate  nlcers,  and  if 
corefiilly  examined  they  will  appear  as  small  cup-like 
depressions,  presenting  a  peculiar  glazed  surface. 

Now,  although  nothing  can  be  move  distinct  than 
comeitis  when  fiilly  developed,  that  is,  when  the  cornea 
is  extremely  cloudy,  (the  cloudiness  has  generally  a  pale 
dirty  bluish-white  tinge)  the  intolerance  of  tight  con- 
siderable, the  zonular  arrangement  of  yessels  afomid  the 
corneal  margin  distinctly  visible,  and  the  deep-seated 
orbital  pain,  the  frontal  and  circumorbital  agony,  and  the 
hemicrania  present  in  an  extreme  degree,  yet  I  have 
known  such  cases  mistaken  and  very  improperly  treated 
by  local  stimulants  with  a  view  of  removing  the  nebulous 
state  of  the  cornea,  which  necessarily  exists  as  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  and  not  merely  as  one  of  its  effects.  Such  an 
€xr(x  is  not  likely  to  occur  frequently,  where  the  symp- 
toms are  so  very  distinctly  marked  as  they  ore  in  the  acute 


but  vfhen  riewed  through  a  maguifier  this  redness  is  observed  to  be 
produced  by  a  series  of  separate  tubes,  which  ramify  in  infinite  abun- 
dance in  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  together  the  super- 
ficial corneal  lamellae.  I  have  seen  this  peculiar  redness  occupy  Uie 
whole  margin  of  the  cornea  and  extend  for  some  distance  upon  its 
surface,  and  in  other  instances  it  has  existed  at  particular  parts  of  its 
circumference  only,  or  in  other  parts  of  its  suriace ;  and  again,  the 
vessels  may  be  so  few,  that  their  ramifications  may  be  readily  traced 
with  the  naked  eye. 
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form  of  comeiiisy  but,  in  its  chronic  fonn,  it  is  very  likely 
to  happen  if  you  do  not  institute  a  very  careftil  ex- 
amination, and  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  diagnostic 
signs  of  these  two  conditions  of  disease. 

I  have  stated  that  the  dulness  or  pale  bluish-white 
cloudiness  of  the  cornea  is  rather  a  conspicuous  symptom 
of  the  disease,  and  it  appears  to  arise  from  a  combination 
of  causes,  such  as,  1,  lymphatic  deposition  between  the 
layerd  of  the  cornea ;  2,  the  secretion  of  a  turbid  fluid 
from  the  inflamed  interlamellar  cellular  membrane  of  the 
cornea ;  3,  the  dull  state  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  and,  (per* 
haps)  also  from  the  tense  state  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  uninterrupted  progression  of  the  disease  may  lead 
to  yarioos  effects.  The  cornea  may  remain  opaque,  or  it 
may  ulcerate  or  dough ;  lymph  may  be  deposited  between 
Us  lamellas,  or  an  abscess  may  form  there,  which  may 
either  burst  externally  or  internally;  the  cornea  may 
become  staphylomatous,  or,  dropsy  of  the  aqueous  humor 
may  be  induced.  Although  lymph  may  be  effused  between 
the  corneal  lamell»  at  almost  any  part  of  the  cornea,  it  is 
nsuallf  deposited  at  its  lower  part,  in  a  somewhat  cres- 
centic  form,  constituting  the  disease  termed  onyx.  If  the 
abscess  of  the  cornea  burdts  externally,  ot  if  the  deposited 
matter  rup1»ires  its  external  layers,  it  leaves  behind  an 
idcer  whicii,  if  not  very  extensive,  readily  heak  by  the 
fiidoption  of  appropriate  treal;metit ;  but,  if  it  be  very  large 
it  may  occasion  staphyloma,  and  if  very  deep  it  may  causa 
the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  with  prolapse,  and 
probably  adhesion  of  the  iris ;  atid  if  internally,  it  will  lead 
to  what  is  termed  hypopium. 

Such  ar^  the  occasional  results  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  but^  as  I  have  previously  stated,  instead  of  lead- 
ing to  such  results  it  frequently  passes  i^to  a  chronic 
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fonn,  in  which  state  it  remains  for  many  months,  eventually 
disappearing,  where  tlie  case  terminates  favourably,  in  a 
yery  gradual  manner,  until  the  perfect  translucency  and 
natural  convexity  of  the  cornea  is  restored. 

I  have  described  the  symptoms  of  comeiUs  as  they  exist 
when  the  whole  of  the  true  lamellar  texture  of  the  cornea 
is  affected ;  but  comeitis  may  be  partial — it  may  exist 
only  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  cornea,  and,  in  such  case, 
the  symptoms  of  the  inflammatory  aflTection  will  exist  in, 
and  correspond  with,  the  precise  limits  and  locality  of  the 
disease,  that  is,  the  sclerotic  redness,  the  slight  vascularity 
and  opacity  of  the  corneal  texture,  &c.  will  only  exist  at, 
and  near,  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  inflamed. 

JVeatmenL — The  treatment  of  the  earliest  stage  of  acute 
comeitis  will  consist  in,  1. — ^Active  depletion,  the  precise 
extent  of  which  will  be  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  sense  of  tension  of  the  globe  and 
pain  in  the  head  be  considerable,  and  the  sclerotic  redness 
Very  great,  it  will  be  desirable  to  bleed  as  freely  as  the 
patient's  strength  will  permit,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
destructive  or  irremediable  changes  in  the  corneal  texture. 

2. — Purgatives  will  also  be  proper  at  the  commencement, 
prior  to  the  administration  of  mercury* 

3. — ^Mercury  given  to  the  production  of  salivation  is  a 
most  effectual  means  of  arresting  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  and  requires  to  be  given,  even  after  ptyalism  is 
induced,  in  doses  capable  of  maintaining  the  mercurial 
influence,  until  the  transparency  of  that  texture  is  nearly 
restored;  for,  if  you  discontinue  the  hydrargyrus  prema- 
turely, you  will  be  obliged  to  reimpress  the  constitution 
with  the  mercurial  influence,  and  thus  delay  recoveiyi 
lengthen  the  treatment,  and  employ  an  unnecessarily  large 
quantity  of  that  medicine  to  accomplish  the  cure.  It  will 
be  understood  that  I  am  presuming  the  cloudy  state  of 
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the  coroea  to  depend  on  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation 
which  is  actually  present,  and  not  referring  to  any  cloudi« 
ness  or  opacity  produced  by  inflammatory  depositions, 
which  of  course,  will  be  more  permanent  in  its  duration—* 
and  will  not  be  removed  immediately  on  the  subsidence  of 
inflammatory  action.  However,  the  inflammation  may 
have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  death  of  the  cornea, 
and  you  will  know  that  gangrene  of  this  part  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  loss  of  its  polish  and  equality,  and  by 
its  dingy  yellowish  aspect,  which  may  happen  to  be  con* 
secutive  to  a  previous  attack  of  severe  uncontrolled  cor-> 
Ileitis*  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  administer  mercury,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  prescribe  general  stimulants,  and  it^  by  their 
use,  its  full  and  complete  vitality  is  restored,  it  may  then 
be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  cautiously  regulated  and  a 
mild  plan  of  mercurial  treatment 

4. — In  addition  to  these  curative  means,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  foment  the  eye  with  warm  water,  or  to  bathe 
it  with  goulard  lotion,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
patient's  feelings,  and  to  exclude  light  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

5. — Counter-irritation  is  also  very  serviceable,  and  is 
generally  most  useful  upon  the  temples  or  over  the 
eyebrow.  In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  I  generally 
repommend  blisters  in  the  one  or  other  of  these  situations ; 
but,  in  its  more  chronic  form,  where  it  may  be  desirable  to 
maintain  this  efiect  for  a  long  period,  a  seton  or  an  issue 
are  preferable ;  not  forgetting,  of  course,  to  preface  the 
use  of  counter-irritation  by  the  abstraction  of  a  due  quan* 
tity  of  blood.  With  treatment  such  as  this,  you  would 
regulate  the  diet  and  recommend  abstinence,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  to  be  rigidly  observed* 

The  acute  form  of  comeitis  is  very  apt  to  merge  into 
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the  chronic  form,  and,  in  such  cases,  indeed  in  almost 
e^ery  instance  of  chronic  comeitis  (not  scrofulous,)  you 
should  muntain  a  slight  degree  of  mercurial  action, 
institute  some  permanent  form  of  counter-irritation,  and 
carefully  regulate  the  diet 

Sometimes  inflammation  of  the  cornea  leaves  behind  a 
slight  degree  of  interstitial  deposition,  and  in  such  cases 
you  will  be  particularly  careful  how  you  venture  on  the 
use  of  those  local  stimulating  applications  which  are  usually 
selected  for  the  removal  of  simple  opacity  of  the  cornea ; — 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea 
is  altogether  referable,  as  an  effect,  to  the  inflammation 
which  is  just  removed,  you  had  better  not  risk  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  fresh  attack  of  comeitis  by  a  premature  attempt 
to  remove  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  by  the  aid  of  local 
stimulants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  at  this  time  respect- 
ing the  tfreatment  of  the  various  effects  of  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  for,  they  will  all  of  them  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
more  generally  and  particularly  allied,  or  treated  of  as  dis* 
tinct  and  separate  affections  under  some  part  of  the  present 
division  of  our  subject. 


SECTION  II. — STRUMOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Although  strumous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  very 
similar  in  its  general  aspect  to  common  inflammation  of 
that  texture,  there  are  a  few  circumstances  requiring  more 
particular  notice  in  the  histoiy  of  the  disease  and  its 
mode  of  treatment.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  remarked 
that  it  occurs  in  scrofulous  persons  (almost  always  before 
adult  age),  and  that  it  is  more  generally  an  extension  of 
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inflammatory  mischief  from  other  parts,  than  a  primitive 
inflammation  of  that  particular  texture.  ScroAilous  con- 
junctiyitis  and  scrofulous  iritis  verj  often  extend  and  im- 
plicate the  cornea  in  the  same  inflammatory  mischief  if 
permitted  to  continue  for  any  considerable  leng^  of  time. 
This  occurrence  is  exactly  what  you  would  be  led  to 
expect,  a  priori,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  cornea,  which  possesses  no  qualities  which 
render  it  specially  obnoxious  to  strumous  inflammation. 

In  order  to  condense  my  observations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  may  state,  that  strumoiis  comeitis  difiers  from  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  cornea  in  the  following  particulars. 
1 . — ^The  subject  of  the  former  disease  exhibits,  in  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  degree,  a  scrofulous  constitution. 
2. — ^The  disease  is  a  longer  time  in  fully  establishing 
itself.  3. — It  is  generally  produced  by  the  extension  of 
inflammatory  action  from  other  parts,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  conjunctiya  and  the  iris.  4. — It  is  more  tedious  in 
duration.  5. — It  is  attended  with  less  pain  but  with  a 
greater  degree  of  photophobia,  and  generally  with  a  les^ 
obvious  zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  around  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  than  is  common  acute  comeitis.  6. — ^The 
pale,  cloudy  (not  clear)  bluish-white  appearance  of  the 
cornea  (the  part  has  a  tint  very  like  poor  skim-milk^)  is 
more  distinct,  more  pronounced  and  more  general.  7. — ^The 
prominent  appearance  of  the  cornea  is  more  generally 


*  The  appearance  of  the  cornea  I  have  been  solicitous  to  describe 
in  the  text  is  pretty  well,  though  not  quite  correctly,  represented  by 
Wardrop  (Plate  7.  Figure  1.)  Demours  ("Plate  25.  Figure  2.  and 
Plate  32.  Figure  1.)  and  Travers  (Plate  1.  Figure  4*)  Mr.  Lawrence 
81^8,  the  cornea  appears  like  grownd  glau^  or  as  though  minute  drops 
of  dew  were  upon  its  surface,  but  though  this  morbid  appearance  is 
quite  familiar  to  an  experienced  surgeon,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  in 
language,  or  through  the  medium  of  engravings,  a  precisely  accurate 
idea  of  its  characters. 
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witnessed,  and  observed  in  a  greater  degree — ^it  is  as 
though  the  cornea  was  projected  forward  by  an  increase 
of  the  aqueous  humor.  8. — ^The  pink  appearance  of  the 
sclerotica  is  more  decided,  more  equally  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  zone  at  the  corneal  margin 
is  less  definite  and  distinct  than  it  is  in  simple  comeitis — 
the  peripheral  margin  of  the  zone  is  so  gradually  shaded 
off,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  where  it  terminates. 

As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  preceding  dis- 
tinctions comprehend  every  important  diagnostic  sign 
between  common  and  strumous  comeitis. 

TVeatment — ^The  treatment  of  strumous  comeitis  diflers 
somewhat  from  that  of  common  inflammation  of  the 
cornea.  If  the  inflammation  be  recent,  and  if  the  child  in 
whom  it  occurs  be  florid  and  strong,  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  to  the  lower  lid,  the  administration  of  mercury 
to  the  production  of  slight  ptyalism,  and  also  counter-irrita- 
tion to  the  temple  or  eye-brow  will  be  advisable.  It  will  be 
also  proper  to  exclude  all  bright  light,  to  regulate  the 
diet,  and  to  apply  some  cooling  lotion  to  the  inflamed 
organ.  But  you  will  carefully  watch  the  effect  of  this 
treatment,  for,  you  cannot  calculate  upon  its  utility  in 
these  cases  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  you 
generally  may  do  in  the  former  instance,  and  if  you  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  inflammation  is  not  improved  and 
that  the  system  is  much  debilitated  and  disturbed  by  the 
mercurial  influence,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  change 
your  plan  of  treatment  for  that  which  I  am  about  to 
explain. 

When  strumous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  results  fix)i]i 
an  extension  of  inflammatory  mischief  from  other  textures, 
it  often  happens  that  the  system  is  in  a  shattered  and 
enfeebled  condition ;  sometimes  this  state  of  system  pre* 
ceded  disease  in  the  eye,  sometimes  it  has  been  induced  by 
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that  disease,  but  more  frequently,  by  the  medicines  em- 
ployed for  its  cure.  Again,  strumous  comeitis  sometimes 
occurs  as  a  primitive  disease  in  a  poor  debilitated  child, 
whose  system  is  not  in  a  condition  to  sustain,  without 
suffering  material  injury,  the  treatment  we  have  considered 
it  prudent  to  adopt  in  other  cases  where  the  constitution 
evinces  more  integrity  and  vigour.  Now,  in  such  instances, 
you  would  not  advise  depletion,  nor  would  you  recom- 
mend the  administration  of  mercury,  nor  an  impoverished 
diet,  on  the  contrary,  you  would  at  once  prescribe  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  grain  doses  taken  two  or  three  times 
daily,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  some  laxative  medicine, 
and  you  would  further  advise  a  light  nutricious  diet,  chiefly 
composed  of  eggs,  milk,  arrow-root,  broth,  and  animal 
jellies ;  and,  what  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  you  would 
secure  to  your  patient,  as  far  at  least  as  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation could  secinre  it,  the  advantages  of  country  air 
and  exercise — exercise  so  regulated  that  it  shall  leave 
behind  only  a  very  temporary  sensation  of  debility ;  for, 
a  durable  sensation  of  fatigue  after  exercise,  is  almost 
always  an  indication  that  it  has  been  carried  too  far. 
Still,  however,  it  would  be  right  to  have  recourse  to 
counter-irritation,  regulated,  as  regards  its  situation  and 
the  agents  by  which  it  is  produced,  by  the  rules  previously 
mentioned,  but  on  account  of  the  chronic  tendency  of  this 
form  of  the  disease,  and  its  tedious  duration,  I  have  usually 
found  it  necessary  to  place  an  issue  in  the  arm,  the  back 
of  the  neck,  or  the  temple.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to 
assert  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  part  of  your  treatment 
must  be  restricted  to  the  administration  of  quinine  in  all 
such  cases,  as  those  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  The 
mineral  acids,  the  liquor  potassas,  and  the  various  pre- 
parations of  iron  and  of  iodine,  have  all  and  each  of  them 
been  strongly  and  almost  exclusively  recommended,  and 
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the  trials  I  bave  made  of  them  justifies  me  in  saying  that 
they  are  sometimes  very  usefiil,  but  they  are  quite  inferior 
to  the  sulphate  of  quina  as  regards  their  general  applica* 
bility.*  I  bave  already  explained  that  M.  Lugol  recom- 
mended the  use  of  iodine  in  various  modes  for  the  cure  of 
certain  forms  of  scrofula,  and  also  for  the  cure  of  strumous 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye,  and  that  I  was  at 
great  pains  to  follow  up  his  recommendation  by  instituting 
some  careful  trials  of  his  plan  of  treatment  just  as  he  had 
advised.  However,  I  scarcely  know  to  what  particular 
forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation  he  refers  in  his  book, 
for  his  descriptions  of  disease  are  extremely  vague  and 
indefinite,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  speaking  generally, 
you  ought  not  to  administer  iodine  in  strumous  comeitis 
occurring  under  the  circumstances  we  are  now  presuming 
to  exist,  in  preference  to  quinine ;  but  I  have  spoken  of 
these  matters  previously,  and  they  who  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  my  opinions  more  in  detail,  may  refer  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  Midland  Reporter^  and  to  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette. 

To  complete  the  treatment  of  strumous  comeitis : — ^in 
those  instances  where  the  skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  warm  bath  every 
other  evening  with  a  few  grains  of  the  pulvis  antimonialis 
or  DovER^s  powder,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  in  order  to 
induce  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  skin — to  assist,  in 
short,  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treatment. 


SECTION  III. — GANGRENE  AND  SLOUGHING  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea,  like  all  the  other  animal  textiures,  is  liable  to 
perish  fi*om  diminished  vascular  supply,  in  whatever  way 
that  diminution  of  supply  may  be  induced,  and  like  all 
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lowly  organized  structures  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  this 
accident  whenever  it  becomes  the  seat  of  acute  inflamma? 
tion.    Where  gangrene  of  the  cornea  results  from  inflam- 
mation, the  whole  of  the  corneal  layers  generally  perish, 
bot  when  it  is  caused  by  lime  or  any  caustic  or  escharotic 
substance,  the  process  of  gangrene  is  more  frequently 
limited  to  its  surface,  and  the  dead  portion  is  thrown  off 
in  the  same  way  as  a  slough  is  detached  and  separated 
from  the  surface  of  a  common  ulcer.     Now  when  that 
process  is  arrested  by  means  of  which  merely  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  absorbents  of  the  cornea 
form  a  groove  around  the  slough,  whilst  those  on  its  pos- 
terior surface  remove  in  the  same  way  that  part  of  the 
living  cornea  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead 
portion;   the  adhesion  or  connexion  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts  being  thus  gradually  destroyed  by  the 
agency  of  the  absorbents,  the  slough  will  either  spon- 
taneously fall  from  its  seat,  or  it  may  be  most  readily 
removed  by  the  forceps;   the  part  upon  which  it  was 
situated  then  constitutes  a  mere  ulcer  which  is  filled  up 
and  healed  in  the  same  way  as  ulceration  arising  from 
any  other  cause.     When  a  superficial  and  circumscribed 
slough  of  the  cornea  becomes  detached,  it  is  advisable  to 
syringe  the  part  whence  it  wbjr  removed  with  warm  water 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  precise  condition,  for,  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  on  the  detachment  of  a  superficial 
slough  there  remains  a  disposition  to  sloughing,  which 
disposition  is  evinced  by  the  aj^arance  of  the  surface, 
and  in  this  way,  layer  after  layer  is  thrown  off,  until 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  cornea  is  destroyed. 
By  adopting  the  plan  I    have  just  recommended,    you 
will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  adapt  your  remedies  accordingly. 

Old  persons  are  sometimes  affected  with  gangi'eneofthe 
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cornea  from  a  very  slight  degree  of  inflammatioii  of  that  part, 
andy  in  some  instances,  without  being  preceded  by  any  in- 
flammation whaterer.    Mr.  Saunders  believed  that,  this 
description  of  gangrene  bore  some  sort  of  analogy  to  the 
mortification  of  the  toes  in  old  persons.     It  seems  indeed 
that  the  want  of  a  due  vascular  supply  is  the  true  cause 
of  this  occurrence  (spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  cornea) 
inasmuch  as  it  always  takes  place  in  old  and  feeble 
persons.     We  know  very  well  that  the  circulation  is  most 
languid  at  the  extremities^  in  those  parts  most  distant 
from  the  propelling  influence  of  the  heart,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  be  much  surprised  that  a  part  naturally  low  in 
its  grade  of  organization,  whose  vessels  even  in  a  state  of 
health  are  of  the  most  minute  description,  should  some- 
times perish  merely  from  a  gradual  obUieraiian  of  its 
nutrient  tubes,  or  from  an  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
immediately  preceding  series  of  blood  vessels,  to  urge  a 
sufficient   quantity  of  the  vital  fluid   into  the   vessels 
destined  to  receive  it,  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  and 
supporting  the  texture  in  which  they  exist. 

When  the  cornea  is  extensively  divided  it  is  liable  to 
sloughy  and  this  effect  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  old 
and  feeble  persons,  so  that  after  the  section  of  the  cornea 
or  the  extraction  of  cataract,  vision  is  sometimes  destroyed 
from  the  lost  vitality  of  the  dirided  tunic.  This  fact  is  so 
well  known  that  many  excellent  writers  on  the  cure  of 
cataract,  point  out,  as  an  objection  to  the  extensive  divi- 
uon  of  the  comea,  its  liability  to  slough.* 

Certain  diseases  of  the  brain^  and  sometimes  operations — 
extensive  and  severe  operations  particularly — ^performed 


*  Maunoir's  Terr  interesdiig  opinioiis  upon  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  Bdinhuiyh  Medicml  m^  Swyicml 
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about  the  neck  and  face  are  attended  with,  or  rather  fol- 
lowed by,  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  and  the  same  result  is 
produced  by  dividing  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,'*^  and  it  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  point  of  pathology  to  investigate 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  subsisting  between  the 
death  of  the  cornea  and  the  injury  or  disease  to  which  I 
liave  just  adverted.  The  change  in  the  vital  condition  of 
the  part  i%  however,  distinctly  owing  to  the  interruption  of 
its  nervous  and  vascular  supply. 

The  evidences  of  gangrene  of  the  cornea  are,  a  loss  or 
diminution  of  its  natural  polish,  transparency  and  equality, 
«and  a  change  in  its  colour.  It  is  no  longer  clear  and 
bright,  but  dull  and  cloudy,  and  it  acquires  a  dingy, 
yellowish  aspect*  which  increases  until  it  becomes  tho- 
roughly opaque.  The  indications  of  incipient  gangprene . 
are,  I  repeat,  a  loss  of  polish,  a  diminution  of  transparency, 
tmd  the  acquisition  of  a  dingy  yellowish  tinge ;  the  evi- 
dences of  its  death  are,  complete  opacity,  with  a  shrivelled, 
dirty  yellowish  appearance. 

Treatment. — ^Tbe  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  cornea 
will  be  much  modified  by  the  extent  to  which  the  indica- 
tions of  the  gangrenous  action  are  rendered  evident.  We 
are  not  now  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  reducing  that 
amount  of  inflammation,  which,  if  unarrested,  is  likely  to 
terminate  in  gangrene,  for,  we  are  supposing  that  gangrene 
br  that  condition  which  borders  upon,  and  is  immediately 
preliminary  to,  gangrene,  is  already  in  existence.  The 
general  treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  stimulants,  such  as  quinine  or  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  combined  with  a  generous  diet,  and  the  local 
treatment  will  consist  in  the  application  of  some  mild 


*  See  upon  this  subject  the  opinions  of  Magendie  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Journal  tie  Phyiiotogie, 
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stimulant,  such  for  instance,  as  the  dilated  viawa  opii,  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
If  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  you  should 
be  enabled  to  arrest  the  progress  of  gangrene  if  it  has 
already  commenced,  or  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  by 
prompt  and  judicioiu  treatment,  when  that  event  appeared 
to  be  inevitable,  you  will  have  to  contend,  in  the  farmer 
case,  with  a  large  and  extensive  ulcer ;  and,  in  the  latter 
instance,  with  a  degree  of  opacity  which  will  require  for 
its  removal  great  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  means  we 
shall  presently  point  out.  Chemosis  sometimes  induces 
gangrene  of  the  cornea^  and  when  speaking  of  chemosisi 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia,  I 
represented  the  great  importance  of  scarifying  the  chemosed 
surface,  and  employing  all  proper  available  means  of 
lessening  without  delay  the  conjunctival  tumefaction^  on 
account  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  cornea^  and 
particularly  upon  its  external  layers. 


SECTION  IV.— OPACITY  OP  THE  CORNJBA. 

This  term  is  applied  to  all  those  conditions  of  the  cornea 
in  which  its  transparency  is  wholly  or  partially  destroyed, 
without  having  undergone  any  material  change  of  figure» 
But  the  particular  seat  of  the  various  kinds  of  opacity  to 
which  the  cornea  is  liable,  their  colour,  their  extent^  thw 
density,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  cause  producing  them, 
have  been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
application  of  particular  names ;  thus,  when  the  opacity 
though  somewhat  extensive  is  so  slight  as  merely  to  impede-^ 
slightly  interrupt — the  transmission  of  light,  the  cornea  is 
said  to  be  nebulous ;  when  the  opacity  is  distinctly  circum- 
scribed, small,  and  circular  or  linear,  it  is  termed,  macula ; 
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when  the  opacity  is  dense,  of  a  pearly- white  appearance,  and 
leads  to  tlie  consolidation  of  the  corneal  layers,  it  is  termed^ 
albugo:  and  when  the  opacity  resultsfrom  ulceration  andcon- 
sequent  losiTof  substance  of  the  cornea,  it  is  called,  leucama. 
These  names  are  not  indeed  very  important,  but  there  is 
at  least  some  convenience  in  adopting  this  arrangement* 
Thus,  then,  opacity  of  the  cornea  comprehends  disease 
differing  in  its  effects  upon  vision,  from  the  production  of 
little  or  no  impediment,  to  the  total  loss  of  that  sense» 

Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  generally  caused  by  inflammi^ 
tion,  sometimes  results  from  ulceration  or  from  deficient 
nutrition,  and  occasionally  pn)ceeds  from  some  change  in 
its  texture  produced  by  the  contact  of  lime  or  some 
caustic  or  escharotic  substance. 

The  ^ai  of  this  description  of  opacity  is  very  voripus ; 
it  may  be  owing  merely  to  a  change  in  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  the  come%  or  to  deposition  between  it  and  ifs 
primitive  layer ;  or,  it  may  depend  cm  some  alteiration  in 
the  proper  lameUar  texture  of  the  cornea,  or  it  m«y  be 
referable  to  deposition  in  the  interlamellar  strocture^  or  to 
deposition  within  and  upon  its  serous  lining. 

Again,  where  the  proper  corneal  substance  has  been 
destroyed,  a  new  opaque  membrane  may  be  formed  to 
supply  its  place,  and  on  this  account,  all  extensive  ulcem 
of  the  cornea  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of 
its  proper  laminar  structure,  are  succeeded  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  of  permanent  opacity. 


*  The  Tsrieties  of  ojpsci^  of  the  cornea  are  well  described  by 
£ttm ULLBB  (Opera  Omma  Thwretica  et  PracHeth  page  370.),  Bidloo 
(Opera  (hmna  AnatonMo-chirurpicay  p.  194),  and  many  of  the  older  wri- 
ters ;  and  they  aie  arranged  either  from  their  external  chaxactetB,  or 
£rom  their  seat,  ^at  is,  whether  they  are  placed  superficially  or  deeply. 
Their  treatment  of  the  disease  was,  however,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  injudiciously  ixritatmg. 
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'  The  form  of  corneal  opacities  is  various,  but  they  are  not 
•unfrequendy  annular  or  somewhat  circular  or  linear.  And 
then,  as  regards  their  extent — Ihey  may  occupy  the  whole, 
or  only  a  small  portion  of  the  superficies  of  the  cornea, 
Ihey  may  extend  through  its  entire  layers,  or  maybe 
limited  to  its  external,  middle,  or  internal  portions. 
'  The  general  colour  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  is,  a  bluish 
or  grayish  white,  but  there  are  great  variations  in  this 
Tespect ;  sometimes  they  are  of  a  dense  pearly- white  appear* 
ance  similar  to  the  interior  of  an  oyster-shell,  occasionally 
they  possess  a  yellowish  hue,  and  I  have  observed  them  to 
be  in  several  instances,  as  rod  as  a  clot  of  blood  or  a  mass  of 
fibrine>  and  I  have  also  seen  them  of  a  black  colour.  Of 
course,  the  quaniiiif  of  opaque  matter  will  somewhat 
•Inodify  the  intensity  of  the  colour. 

'  Nebula  of  the  Cornea. — Nebula  of  the  cornea  is  a  thin 
diffused  cloudiness  which  does  not  absolutely  prevent,  but 
merely  impedes — slightly  interrupts — the  transmission  of 
light  This  nebula  is  generally  superficially  situated,  and 
Hloes  not  possess  a  regular  and  a  distinctly  marked  out- 
line, but  is  diffused  and  gradually  lost  in  the  immediately 
surrounding  structure.  It  is  this  kind  of  opacity  which 
^ves  to  the  cornea  a  smoky  or  cloudy  appearance. 
This  condition  is  very  often  connected  with  the  existence 
of  various  kinds  of  ophthalmia,  and  not  unfrequently  dis- 
appears, on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  which 
produced  it,  without  the  use  of  any  jremedies  whatever. 
The  common  seat  of  this  opacity  is  the  conjunctival 
covering  of  the  cornea,  or  its  primitive  layer,  and  it  would 
seem  in  some  instances  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effu- 
sion of  serum,  from  the  corneal  vessek,  which  becomes 
slightly  turbid  by  residence.  It  is  not  right,  however,  to 
limit  this  kind  of  opacity  to  this  particular  situation,  for, 
it  will  be  sometimes  noticed  more  deeply  situated,  the 
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external  layers  of  the  cornea  being  perfectly  clear ;  for, 
when  the  cornea  is  merely  nebulous,  we  can  generally, 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  dulness  by  looking  at  the  eye  in 
a  lateral  direction. 

Albugo. — Albugo  is  a  dense  opacity  of  (he  cornea 
generally  affecting  its  laminar  structure  and  yery  commonly 
consolidating  its  layers,  so  that  when  you  examine  the 
state  of  the  cornea  after  death  in  these  instances,  you 
cannot  move  its  layers  upon  each  other  as  in  the  healthy 
state  of  this  structure ;  they  are  indeed  firmly  united  to 
each  other,  and  the  corneal  lamelke  are  found  to  be  more 
or  less  opaque.  However,  this  is  not  always  the  case^ 
and  the  term  albugo  applies  to  any  considerable  amount 
of  opacity  of  a  dense  character,  whether  it  be  owing  to 
lymphatic  deposition  between  the  corneal  lamellae,  to  an 
opaque  change  in  the  proper  structure  of  the  cornea,  or  to 
complete  opacity  of  its  mucous  covering  and  superficial 
layer. 

Leucoma. — Leucoma  is  a  dense  opacity  of  the  cornea 
resulting  firom  ulceration  and  is  not  unfirequently  con^ 
nected  with  synechia  anterior.  If  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
be  situated  upon  its  external  surface  and  be  somewhat 
deep  and  extensive,  the  lamellar  structure  of  the  cornea 
is  destroyed,  and  the  cavity  which  is  consequently  formed 
is  filled  up  by  lymph  or  by  some  opaque  substance  which 
never  acquires  that  degree  of  transparency  possessed  by 
the  original  structure  the  loss  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
supply.  In  the  same  way  an  abscess  within  the  lamellae 
of  the  cornea  may  destroy  its  layers  to  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  extent,  and  instead  of  being  reproduced  they  are 
in  like  manner  exchanged  for  a  densely  opaque  deposition. 

There  may  also  sometimes  be  perceived  a  sanguineous 
deposition  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  at  least 
there  is  a  deposition  of  red  solid  matter  which  so  nearly 
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resembles  the  fibrinous  part  of  the  blood,  that  I  am 
unacquainted  with  any  animal  substance  to  which  it  bears 
so  close  a  resemblance ;  and  it  not  uncommonly  leads  to 
ulceration  and  gangrene  of  the  cornea. 

Before  t  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  I  will  just  mention  that  many  of  these  opacities 
will  be  removed  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  prudent  to  risk  the  production  of  inflammation 
by  the  employment  of  stimulating  drops  in  every  instance, 
more  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  eye  is  rendered  irri- 
table and  susceptible  of  inflammation,  from  very  slight 
causes,  by  previous  disease. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  explain  the  mode  in 
which  the  cornea  increases  in  magnitude  from  infancy  to 
manhood  by  the  change  of  situation  effected  in  an  opacity 
of  its  textin*e,  which  opacity  existed  in  early  life ;  but  even 
this  very  simple  fact,  (which  the  observation  of  every  medical 
inquirer  will  enable  him  to  ascertain)  has  been  differ- 
ently represented,  for,  whilst  Demours  relates  the  case  of 
B  child  in  whom  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  situated  nearly 
at  its  margin,  in  early  life,  gradually  approached  the 
centre  of  that  tunic,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
cornea  grows  only  from  its  circumference,  Mr.  Travers 
mentions  (what  perhaps  is  scarcely  more  correct  th  ougha 
fallacy  of  a  different  description)  that  a  central  opacity  of 
the  cornea  in  a  child,  becomes  placed  nearly  at  its  margin 
in  the  adult  Undoubtedly,  neither  of  the  opinions 
founded  on  these  statements  are  strictly  correct,  for,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  size  efiected  by  the 
slow  operation  and  the  partial  agency  of  absorption  where 
•the  natural  efforts  have  not  been  assisted  by  artificial 
means,  an  opacity  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea 
retains  pretty  nearly  its  relative  situation  with  regard  to 
the  entire  cornea  under  all  the  circumstances  of  growth, 
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andy  if  it  does  not  maintain  the  same  relation  with  respect 
to  the  pupil  it  is  merely  because  that  aperture  has  been 
drawn  aside,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  avoiding  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  partly  or  wholly  concealed  it. 
The  pupil  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  change  its  situation 
with  respect  to  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  an  opacity  of 
the  cornea  neither  changes,  in  any  material  degree,  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  pupil,  if  that  aperture  retain 
its  original  situation,  nor  with  regard  to  the  cornea  as  a 
whole,  whatever  increase  of  magnitude  it  (the  cornea) 
may  eventually  acquire.  There  is  indeed  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  cornea  does  increase  in 
every  direction  at  the  same  time,  and  that  its  growth  and 
enlargement  do  not  proceed  solely  from  its  circumference 
nor  from  any  single  point  alone,  of  its  superficies.  How- 
ever this  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  in  the  various 
works  on  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  eye,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded. 

Treatment — It  is  important  to  distinguish  as  correctiy 
as  possible  those  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  are  likely 
to  be  removed  by  the  unaided  efibrts  of  nature  from  those 
which  invariably  require  for  their  removal,  the  assistance 
of  art  ;*  it  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain  the  appropriate 
season  for  commencing  the  use  of  remedies,  for,  if  there 
be  any  external  ophthalmia,  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
eye  or  of  the  general  health,  or,  if  the  opacity  be 
dependent  on  a  chronic  form  of  comeitis,  it  would  be 


*  A  case  is  related  in  the  Lancet,  for  October,  1834,  in  which  a  very 
extensive  opacity  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea  was  removed  by  the 
nnaided  efforts  of  nature,  and  similar  instances  of  the  imexpected 
restoration  of  vision  may  he  found  recorded  in  various  Medical  Joumafs, 
but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  want  of 
transparency  on  the  part  of  the  cornea  has  been  owing  to  inflamma- 
tion of  that  membrane,  and  that  the  return  of  translucency  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  mere  subsidence  of  the  comeitis. 

3  M 
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unadvisable  to  apply  local  stimulants,  until  these  affec- 
tions are  relieved  or  removed.  Again,  opacities  may 
exist  which  the  natural  efforts  of  the  absorbents  are 
inadequate  to  remove,  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
situation,  do  not  present  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  vision  to 
render  their  removal  a  point  of  much  importance  on  that 
ground,  but  as  they  may  constitute  an  important  personal 
defect  in  the  opinion  of  their  proprietor,  we  may  still  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  removing  them. 

In  all  cases  where  the  eye  is  very  susceptible  of  irrita- 
tion (as  former  experience  may  have  rendered  evident),  it 
would  be  proper  to  employ  occasional  counter-irritation 
during  the  continuance  of  any  stimulant  plan  of  treatment 
for  the  removal  of  the  opacity,  and  also  to  apply  a  few 
leeches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  occasionally; 
and  in  every  case  where  you  are  particularly  desirous  of 
completing  their  removal  very  quickly,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  excite  and  maintain  slight  ptyaUsm. 

Simple  nebula  of  the  cornea  is  easily  removed  by  the 
application  of  the  oxymuriate  drops  in  the  proportion  of 
two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,*  or  by  the  nitrate  of 


*  The  following  brief  extract  from  the  work  of  Da.  Turner  is  by 
no  means  uninteresting.  *'  Plate rus  observes  an  odd  Accident  huf- 
pening  in  his  Time  by  the  Surgeon's  Mistake,  having  sprinkled  tne 
fme  Powder  of  Suffar-eandy  upon  the  cornea  of  a  Child's  £ye,  in  order 
to  remove  the  Speck  thereon,  intercepting  the  Light  in  a  great  Measnxe, 
inadvertently  at  one  Time  took  out  of  the  wrong  Box  the  Powder  of 
Sublimate,  whence  immediately  ensued  so  great  Fluxion  and  Inflam- 
mation, as  endangered  the  whole  Eye;  but  strait  endeavouring  to 
rectifv  his  Error,  and  take  off  the  Disturbance,  the  Patient,  as  it  hap- 

Sened,  was  so  far  from  being  injured,  that  the  Cicatrix  beinff  hereby 
eterged,  the  Si^ht  was  again  restored,  by  Removal  of  the  said  Speck'; 
an  argument,  saith  he,  that  the  Globe  of  the  Effe^  or  it*  Coafty  mv  Me 
to  bear  strong  Applicationt ;  but  none  I  tnink  to  encourage  so  dangerous 
an  Exj>eriment*'  The  Art  of  Surgery.  Vol.  1,  p.  417.  The  opinion 
respecting  the  capacity  of  the  eye  '*  to  bear  strong  applications"  has 
been  recently  revived  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  who,  it  will  oe  remembered, 
thanks  his  Creator,  with  becoming  piety  for  '*  rendering  the  eye-ball 
nearly  insensible."    (Preface  to  the  first  Edition  of  his  jUc/nres  on  the 
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silver  drops  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the  ounc^ 
of  water,  or  the  daily  application  of  the  common  nitrated 
ointment  weakened  by  the  addition  of  two  parts  of 
spermaceti  ointment;  but  the  denser  opacity,  termed 
albugo,  will  require  a  more  elaborate  method  of  treatment; 
and,  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  any  particular 
stimulant  after  it  has  been  used  for  a  certain  period,  and 
as  its  effect  is  consequently  much  diminished,  it  is 
desirable  to  vary  the  stimulating  remedy  occasionally.  On 
this  account  I  recommend  my  patients  to  instil  upon  the 
opacity  every  night  at  bed  time,  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops 
during  one  week,  the  oxymiuiate  drops  another  week^ 
and  the  vinum  opii  a  third  &c.,  and,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  method  I  secure  to  them  the  unimpaired  efficacy 
of  each. 

As  these  various  stimulants  do  not  produce  an  equal 
effect  in  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  as  early  as 
possible  what  is  the  precise  strength  capable  of  being 
employed  without  exciting  inflammation,  and  it  is  also 
equally  important  to  watch  their  early  use  most  carefully. 


Operative  Suraery  of  the  Eve,)  On  the  other  hand,  Banister,  when 
referring  to  tne  aUempt  of  surgeons  to  cure  opacity  of  the  oomea  by 
the  frequent  use  of  powerful  stimulants,  advises  all  patients  to  '*  beware 
of  hasty  healers,  who  may  well  be  called  hasty  faurters :  for  tender 
parts  must  be  tenderly  dealt  withall,  and  that  is  safe  dealing." 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Obtervations  and  Inquiriet, 
(page  232.)  there  is  a  curious  **  Letter  from  Baron  Van  Swieten  to 
Dr.  J.  Silvester,  F.R.S.  on  the  use  of  the  Corrosive  Sublimate,  in 
the  cure  of  Opacity  of  the  Eyes."  In  the  course  of  his  communication 
he  observes  '^contigit  datum  fuisse  iUud  remedium  (corrosive  sub- 
limate^ homini  Lue  Venerea  loboranti,  cui  simul  cornea  oculi  alba 
et  opaca  erat  per  plures  jam  annos,  una  cum  lids  symptomatibus  evan- 
esceoat  comeoB  opacitas,  et  omnino  ]M^llncida  facta  fuit.  Hoc  successu 
incitatus  nobilem  juvenem  post  male  curatam  ophthalmiam  csecnm 
omnino  similt  tractavi  moao :  cornea  utraque  opaca  penitus  erat  et 
dum  fausto  successu  in  utroque  oculo  redibat  comeee  major  pelluciditas, 
vidi  evidenter,  et  utramgue  tentem  crggtallinam  opaciorem  ene :  peirexi 
tamen,  sed  diu,  per  18  menses  nempe,  et  cum  eventu  felicissimo." 
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and  to  weaken  them  or  use  them  less  firequently*  if  they 
excite  much  irritation.  By  management  of  this  descrip- 
tion you  will  avoid  the  risk  of  inflicting  serious  injury,  and 
at  the  same  time  shorten  the  duration  of  treatment  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and 
secure  to  your  patient  all  the  advantages  which  known 
remedies  are  capable  of  affording. 

Leucoma  of  the  cornea  is  the  worst  form  of  opacity,  and 
can  never  be  perfectly  cured  by  any  remedies,  nor  indeed 
much  amended  when  the  leucoma  results  from  any  great 
extent  of  ulceration  which  has  completely  changed  the 
texture  of  the  corneal  substance ;  but  although  that  part 
of  it  so  formed  cannot  be  removed,  there  is  a  surrounding 
portion,  constituting  a  kind  of  halo  around  the  more  dense 
opacity,  which  does  admit  of  cure,  and  which  is  indeed 
nothing  more  than  an  opaque  deposition  into  the  interla- 
mellar  structure  of  the  cornea,  or,  upon  its  surface,  and 
fortunately  it  is  this  portion  which  from  its  situation 
generally  presents  the  chief  part  of  the  obstacle  to  vision. 
Kow,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  treatment  previously 
recommended,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  whether  the 
leucoma  be  combined  with  synechia  anterior  or  not  there 
will  always  exist  a  certain  portion  of  the  opacity  which 
does  not  admit  of  removal.  But  there  is  still  one  other 
remedy  which  is  entitled  to  every  attention  in  these  cases, 
I  allude  to  the  strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment.  In  many 
instances  where  dense  opacity  and  leucoma  of  the  cornea 
have  been  under  treatment  for  many  months,  I  have  effected 


*  Banister  has  entered  his  protest  against  the  too  frequent  use  of 
fttiniiiliiriTi|r  applications  for  the  purpose  of  xemoving  opacity  of  the 
oomea.  He  says,  '*some  surgeons  will  dress  the  eyes  with  some 
flharp  water  of  alom,  copperisse  or  such  like,  three  or  foure  times  in  a 
forenoone,  that  so  soone  as  the  sharpnesse  of  one  dressing  is  past, 
then  beginneth  another,  and  another,  as  though  Rome  was  hunt  in 
one  day,  or  a  disease  in  the  eye  were  to  be  cured  in  one  houre.** 
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veiy  great  benefit  by  the  application  of  this  ointment  used 
once  a  day  or  every  other  day  in  the  manner  I  have  for- 
merly advised ;  indeed  without  the  slightest  exaggeration 
I  may  state  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  application 
of  this  ointment  can  be  borne,  I  have  eflfected  as  much 
benefit  by  a  single  application  of  it,  as  the  use  of  the 
common  stimulating  drops  has  produced  in  several  weeks. 
The  regular  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ointment 
every  second  day  combined  with  the  administration  of 
mercury  to  the  maintenance  of  a  slight  degree  of  ptyalism, 
with  the  occasional  application  of  leeches,  and  also  of 
counter-irritation  behind  the  ears  or  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  by  means  of  an  issue  in  the  temple,  constitute  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  removing  albugo  and  leucoma 
of  the  cornea  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted. 
Of  course,  if  the  use  of  this  ointment  excites  much  ophthal* 
mia  its  application  must  be  regulated  accordingly,  for 
some  patients  will  by  no  means  bear  its  employment  every 
day,  nor  indeed  every  other  day.* 


*  It  is  the  practice  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  employ  the  insufflation  of 
calomel,  and  it  is  said  to  remove  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  reiy 
quickly.  This  method  has  been  veiy  successful  under  the  manage- 
ment of  M.  Le  Pelletier,  and  Dupuytren.  The  distinguished 
Baron  states  that "  those  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  are  recent  and 
slight,  are  completely  dissipated  in  one  or  two  weeks.  Specks  of  a 
longer  standing,  thicker  ana  broader,  usually  disappear  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks ;  and  I  have  seen  some,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
cornea  and  obstructed  the  entire  pupU,  completely  intercepting  the 
light,  disappear  entirely  in  the  course  of  a  few  months."  This  mode 
of  curing  opacity  of  the  cornea  was  ahnost  universally  adopted  by 
surgeons  in  former  times.  The  sulphate  of  cadmium  has  also  been 
recommended  for  the  removal  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  by  Graefe, 
Rosen BAUM,  and  Tott.  I  have  used  it  as  advised  (Traniactions  of 
the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Atsociationj  Vol.  3.)  by  touching  tlie 
opaque  spot  with  the  solution  (one  grain  to  two  ounces  of  water)  two, 
three,  and  even  four  times  a  day,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state  that  the 
effects  of  the  remedy  upon  the  disease  are  very  manifest,  but  more 
slowly  manifest  than  those  produced  by  a  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate. 
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I  should  state  that  the  excision  of  leucoma  (when 
uncombined  with  synechia  anterior)  and  dense  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  some 
foreign  writer  whose  name  I  forget,  the  separated  edges 
of  the  cornea  being  afterwards  brought  into  contact  by 
means  of  fine  sutures ;  but  the  plan  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  at  all  judicious  and  scarcely  rational. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  two  modes  of  curing  opacity 
(albugo)  of  the  cornea.  He  says  a  little  common  glass  and 
white  sugar-candy  should  be  finely  powdered  and  thus 
used :  "  A  little  of  this  powder,*'  says  the  Doctor,  "  put 
into  the  eye  with  a  quill  every  day,  gradually  absterges, 
and  wears  off  the  spot  by  its  inciding  quality.  The  other 
method  of  removing  this  speck  is,  to  order  a  dexterous 
surgeon  to  pare  it  cautiously  every  day  with  a  knife ;  for 
this  tunicle  (the  cornea)  is  composed  of  several  lamellas 
one  over  another,  and  has  thickness  enough  to  bear  paring 
off  some  of  its  parts.''  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of 
practice  eighty  years  ago,  as  explained,  with  all  (he  pomp 
of  scholarship,  by  a  Court  Physician. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  opacity  of  the  cornea,  I 
may  as  well  state  that  nearly  four  years  ago  I  suggested 
the  use  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  ointment  for  its  cure. 
(Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  vol.  2.)  I  very 
often  use  this  remedy,  and  with,  certainly,  great  advantage, 
and  my  mode  of  applying  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  for 
the  strong  nitrate  of  silver  ointment.  It  produces  less 
irritation  than  the  oxymuriate  drops,  but  it  does  not 
remove  the  opacity  by  any  means  so  quickly.  However, 
its  use  may  be  advantageously  alternated  with  other  stimu- 
lating remedies  in  those  cases  where  a  succession  and  a 
variation  of  them  are  required. 

As  I  do  not  regard  abscess  of  the  cornea  which,  by 
bursting  internally,  constitutes  hypopium ;  nor  the  depo- 
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siiion  of  a  puro-lymphatic  fluid  between  its  layers,  which 
forms  onyx:  or  of  a  fibrinous  substance  which  constitutes 
what  I  have  termed  sanguineous  deposition  between  the 
lameUiB  of  the  cornea; — as  diseases  comprised  under 
what  is  generally  understood  by  term  opacity  of  the  cornea^ 
I  shall  not  enter  upon  their  treatment  on  the  present 
occasion. 


SECTION  V. — ^ARCUS  SENILIS. 

The  term  arcus  senilis  is  applied  to  that  opaque  ring 
which  generally  forms  a  little  within  the  circumference  of 
the  cornea  in  persons  at,  or  beyond,  the  middle  period  of 
life.^  Sometimes  it  appears  as  early  as  at  the  age  of 
forfy,  but  it  does  not  usually  appear  until  after  the  age  of 
fifty;  sometimes  it  constitutes  a  very  broad  circle,  in 
other  instances  it  is  merely  a  fine  linear  opacity,  but 
never  encroaches  so  far  upon  the  cornea  as  to  interfere 
with  vision.  It  is  generally  rather  broader  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cornea  than  at  any  other  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. It  may  exist  around  only  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cornea,  or,  it  may  extend  and  form  a  complete  circle 
just  within  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  It  is  not  attended 
with  any  change  in  the  density  of  the  part,  and  indeed, 
excepting  its  opacity  and  the  consolidation  of  its  laminse. 


*  Mr.  Wardrop  appears  to  think  the  term  arcm  terUlis^  as  applied 
to  this  disease,  improper.  He  remarks  that  ^'  although  it  is  usually 
met  with  in  old  people,  yet  I  have  observed  it  at  all  periods  of  life. ' 
The  Morbid  Anatomy,  ^c.  Vol.  1,  p.  88.  Clemens,  who  has  recently 
investigated  the  pathology  of  die  cornea  with  great  minuteness, 
industry  and  ability,  has  not  been  able  to  corroborate  the  novel  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  arcus  tenilU 
(gerontoxon)  at  an  early  period  of  life.  He  says,  ''in  $eniorum 
corporibus  cornea,  qua  cum  sclerotica  cohaeret  obscuratur." 
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it  appears  to  retain  ereiy  other  quality  which  a  healthy 
portion  of  cornea  is  known  to  possess;  for  instance, 
wounds  of  this  part,  as  in  the  operation  of  extraction, 
heal  just  as  quickly  as  wounds  of  any  portion  of  the 
transparent  cornea,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  it 
becomes  the  seat  of  ulceration,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
manageable  by  treatment,  as  similar  disease  situated  in 
other  parts  of  the  cornea.  If  it  be  not  a  mere  alteration 
effected  by  age,  I  am  quite  unprepared  to  say  what  it 
really  is, — no  circumstance  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
except  age  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  it.  The 
change  ^Tought  in  the  arteries,  in  the  cartilages,  and 
other  textures,  by  age,  presents  the  only  analogy  to  the 
formation  of  arcus  senilis  which  now  occurs  to  my  mind. 
Although  this  alteration  in  the  texture  of  the  cornea  is 
not  productive  of  any  inconvenience  or  injury,  and  does 
not  lead  to  any  evil  consequences  whatever,  yet  as  it 
generally  takes  place  at  that  period  of  life  when  vision 
becomes  defective  from  other  causes,  you  will  frequently 
be  consulted  respecting  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  in 
reality  the  cause  of  the  dimness  of  vision  fit>m  which  the 
subjects  of  the  affection  are  suffering;  and  perhaps  yon 
may,  in  a  few  instances,  deem  it  prudent  to  quiet  some 
nervous  subjects  with  a  prescription  in  addition  to  an 
assurance  that  the  disease,  per  se^  will  not  occasion  any 
serious  injur}\ 


SECTION  VI. — ONYX  AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Onyx. — ^The  term  onyx  is  applied  to  that  lymphatic  or 
puro-lymphatic  deposition  which  sometimes  takes  place 
between  the  corneal  lamellae  at  their  lower  part,  and  which 
presents  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling  in  form  and 
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colour,  the  white  mark  at  the  root  of  the  nails.  But  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  treat  of  this  deposition  occurring  only 
in  the  situation  to  which  I  have  just  referred — that  is,  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cornea ;  on  the  contrary,  my  obser- 
rations  are  intended  to  apply  to  this  description  of  depo- 
sition,  at  and  between  whatever  part  of  the  corneal 
lamellae  it  may  be  placed. 

Sometimes  this  deposition  will  exist  only  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  but  it  may  also  exist  in  a  more  considerable 
degree ;  this  occurrence  will  depend  on  the  more  or  less 
severe  degree  of  the  cause  or  affection  which  produced  it, 
and  on  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  its  treat- 
ment* 

Now,  in  a  case  of  onyx,  (which  in  order  to  render  my 
description  as  complete  and  intelligible  as  I  am  able,  shall 
be  drawn  from  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  disease — one 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  malady  are  very  clearly 
developed)  there  will  be  observed  a  white  tenacious  depo- 
sition at  the  lower  part  of  the  comea,t  which  gradually 
increases  until  it  arrives  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  border 


*  This  affection  is  pretty  well  described  by  Banister  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  as  a  aiWsion  or  vaiietv  of  tie  disease  termed  *'  oculus 
pumlentas/'  He  says  in  the  malady  called  onyx,  a  slimy  matter  is 
collected  ''betweene  tne  skinnes  of  the*  homy  membrane,"  and  he  the^ 
states  that  the  hypopium  consists  of  a  larger  quantity  of  corrupt 
matter  which  '^  shineth  thorow  the  homy  coat,"  and  he  recommends  that 
when  it  collects  in  hurge  quantity  and  occasions  great  pain,  it  should 
be  discharged  by  pimcturing  the  part  which  covers  it  with  a  fine 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  successfully 
performed  this  operation  himself,  and  further,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  this  practice  I  have  seen  performed  by  Ambrose  Pare  the  Kings 
Chirurgian ;  and  even  most  excellently  hath  he  accomplished  it,  being 
at  the  affe  of  three  score  and  twelve  yeeres." 

t  This  is  its  usual  situation,  for  whenever  the  deposited  matter  is 
less  consistent  than  usual,  it  will,  as  an  effect  of  gravity,  sink  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  cornea,  and  by  separating  the  corneal  lamellcD,  and 
destroying  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  them,  produce  in 
different  instances  a  certain  risk  of  causing  either  very  extensive  opacity 
or  sloughing  of  the  separated  lamins. 

3n 
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of  the  pupil,  the  siirrounding  cornea  being  hazy  or 
cloudy  (which  cloudiness,  however,  is  greatest  near  to  the 
onyx,  and  is  variable  in  extent  and  in  degree  in  different 
instances)  but  neither  ulcerated  nor  morbidly  projected ; 
at  least,  I  have  witnessed  many  instances  in  which  the 
disease  has  proceeded  to  this  extent  without  projecting 
ihe  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  between  the  lamellas  of  which 
the  deposition  was  placed.*  If  the  deposition  continue  to 
increase,  the  whole  cornea  becomes  affected,  its  layers 
separated,  and  after  assuming  a  prominent  appearance 
externally,  it  bursts,  and  generally  on  its  inner  surface, 
discharging  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  deposition  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  forming  one  of  the  varieties  of 
what  has  been  termed  ^uri&us  hypopium.  In  addition  to 
the  hypopium  there  will  be  noticed  on  an  attentive  exami- 
nation of  the  part  which  has  ruptured,  a  ragged  flocculent 
appearance,  partly  occasioned  by  the  rent  in  the  attenuated 
cornea,  and  partly  by  the  partial  detachment  of  the  more 
•olid  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  onyx,  shreds  of  which 
may  be  seen  floating  in  the  aqueous  humor,  until  detached 
from  surrounding  parts  and  blended  with  the  more  fluid 
portion  of  the  morbid  secretion  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber. 

Sometimes  a  slight  amount  of  lymphatic  deposition 
takes  place  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  in  some 
other  situation,  and  not  at  its  lower  part ;  but,  of  course, 
the  mere  change  of  situation  does  not  affect  the 


*  I  believe  the  morbid  projection  of  the  cornea  or  otherwise  in  the 
case  before  us,  will  be  determined  by  the  foUovdng  drcomstance.  If 
the  deposition  be  placed  between  some  of  the  anterior  iMw^iiflB  then 
projection  of  the  cornea,  eren  at  an  early  stage  of  the  existence  of 
onyx  may  be  expected  to  occur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  situated 
between  its  neunl  layen,  then  it  is  probable  that  no  unusual  external 
bulging  of  the  cornea  wiU  take  place. 
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chamcters  of  the  disease.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed 
this  occurrence  after  the  cornea  has  been  bruised,  and  i 
apprehend  that  lymphatic  interlamellar  deposition  is  ah 
exceedingly  frequent  consequence  of  contusion  of  the 
cornea.  The  most  familiar  illustration  of  this  fact  which 
now  occurs  to  me  is  the  state  of  the  cornea  consequent  on 
a  Mow  from  a  wheat  ear — ^a  disease  which  I  am  frequently 
witnessing  among  reapers  during  the  harvest  season. 
The  deposition  under  such  circumstances  occurs  at  tlif- 
-ferent  parts  of  the  cornea^  but  is  most  frefquently  seen  at 
its  centre,  on  account  of  its  greater  liability  to  be  struck  at 
that — its  most  prominent — part ;  however  the  deposition 
accurately  corresponds,  as  respects  its  situation,  to  the 
particular  spot,  upon  which  the  blow  or  injury  was 
inflicted. 

I  have  stated  that  the  deposition  in  question  is  either 
lymph  or  a  somewhat  consistent  and  tenacious  substance, 
which,  founding  my  opinion  on  its  visible  and  outward 
characters,  I  have  termed  puro'lymphaiic. 

New,  if  this  deposition  take  place  in  considerable 
quantity  it  will  generally  be  discharged  into  the  anterior 
chaMiber,  and,  in  other  instances,  externally ;  in  the  former 
case  sometimes  eventually  leading  to  synechia  anterior  and 
closed  pupil,  and,  in  the  latter  instance,  to  extensive  idcer 
or  staphyloma  of  the  coiliea.  But  it  will  occ^ionally 
happen,  and  even  in  the  most  unpromising  instances,  that 
when  judicious  treatment  has  been  promptly  employed, 
the  disease  originating  the  deposition  may  be  arrested, 
the  deposition  itself  in  a  great  measure  absorbed,  and 
adhesion  between  the  separated  corneal  lamellse  accom- 
plished ;  but  even  in  this  case,  there  will  generally  remain, 
permanently  remain,  some  degree  of  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
And  this  you  would  be  fully  prepared  to  expect ;  for,  when 
lymph  is  deposited  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  those 
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of  its  lamellae  which  are  most  proximate  to  the  lymph  be- 
come first  compressed  and  distended^  and  afterwards  attenu- 
ated, and  when  the  disease  is  arrested,  and  the  process  of  re- 
paration completed,  the  new  matter  which  supplies  the  place 
of  the  original  lamellar  structure  of  the  cornea  is  not 
absorbed,  for,  if  it  were,  staphyloma  would  be  very  likely 
to '  take  place — ^hence,  then,  such  opacity  of  the  cornea 
does  not  altogether  admit  of  removal. 

Lymphatic  or  puro-lymphatic  deposition  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  is  generally  caused  by  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  connecting  cellular  membrane  of  that  timic, 
by  the  existence  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  other 
forms  of  acute  ophthalmic  inflammation,  and  sometimes 
proceeds  from  small-pox;  the  primitive  and  secondaiy 
small-pox  pustule  of  the  cornea  are  little  else  than  a 
lymphatic  or  puro-lymphatic  deposition  between  the  la- 
mellas  of  that  tunic. 

There  is  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  which  commences  in  its 
centre  with  absorption  of  its  interlamellar  cellular  structure^ 
the  excavated  surface  acquiring  a  secreting  property,  and, 
as  absorption  proceeds,  the  part  removed  by  the  absorbent 
process,  or  rather  the  cavity  formed  by  its  removal,  is 
filled  up  by  a  secretion  fiK>m  its  surface,  which  is  generally 
of  a  purulent  character;  this  is  the  central  interstitial  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  which,  at  its  commencement,  resembles 
lymphatic  deposition  between  its  lamells  unattended  with 
breach  of  surface,  and  in  its  progress  may  constitute  an 
abscess  of  the  cornea. 

The  onyx  more  frequently  bursts  internally  than  exter- 
nally, contrary  to  the  general  tendency  of  parts  under 
similar  circumstances;  so  that  the  disease  terminates, 
when  it  has  pursued  a  certain  course,  in  that  manner  which 
leads  to  least  injury  of  the  functions  of  the  part  diseased. 
The  internal  ulcer  of  the  cornea  formed  by  the  bursting  of 
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an  onyx  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  heals  much  mote 
rapidly  than  an  ulcer  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
cornea,  and  leads  to  much  less  irritation,  and  is  less  likely 
to  be  followed  by  staphyloma,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of 
reparation  commences  as  soon  as  the  ulcer  is  formed, 
whereas,  when  the  onyx  bursts  externally,  the  resulting 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  frequently  extends,  in  consequence  *of 
the  irritation  it  excites,  and  to  which  it  is  also  subject 
from  the  injurious  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  and 
the  friction  of  the  lids  upon  its  surface. 

Genuine  onyx  may  be  distinguished  from  an  effusion  of 
pus  into  ihe  anterior  chamber,  by  its  seat,  its  colour, 
its  density,  and  its  tenacity,  as  detected  by  ihe  adoption  of 
various  modes  of  examination.  If  you  will  examine  the 
eye  laterally,  you  will  be  able  to  see  behind  the  deposition 
when  it  takes  place  between  the  corneal  lamellae,  but,  in 
the  case  of  hypopium,  you  cannot  perceive  that  portion 
of  the  iris  which  is  behind  it  or  rather  upon  which  it  is 
placed,  and  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact,  in 
whatever  position  you  may  examine  the  eye.  Again,  the 
deposition  between  the  corneal  lamella  termed  onyx,  is 
stationary  or  nearly  so,  it  does  not  fluctuate  or  change  its 
figure  or  situation  in  obedience  to  the  movements  of  the 
body,  as  may  be  generally  observed  in  hypopium  during 
any  active  exertion,  any  sudden  motion,  or  any  deviation 
from  the  erect  position  of  the  body.  The  upper  border 
of  hypopium  is  a  perfectly  even  line  when  the  body  is  in 
an  upright  position,  but,  it  is  somewhat  convex,  re- 
sembling the  upper  border  of  ihe  white  mark  at  the  root 
of  the  nail,  in  onyx,  when  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornea.  There  are  many  other  diagnostic  signs,  by  which 
these  two  affections  may  be  distinguished,  but  I  have 
mentioned  the  most  important  ones. 

I  have  said  that  a  writer  (and  I  might  have  added 
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veiy  many  others)  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  very  accurately 
disting^shedy  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  onyx  from 
hypopium,  but  you  will  find  that  many  comparatively 
modem  writers  do  not  entertain  equally  clear  ideas  upon 
the  subject ;  even  Mr.  Ware  appears  to  confound  them, 
and  to  consider  them  merely  degrees  of  the  same  affection. 
IVeatment. — ^The  treatment  of  lymphatic  or  puro-lym- 
phatic  deposition  between  the  corneal  lamellce  will  in 
many  instances  be  nothing  mote  than  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  producing  it;  for  instance,  if  it  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  of  acute  purulent  ophthalmia,  the 
remedies  requisite  for  the  prompt  subduction  of  the  oph- 
thalmia will  generally  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  affection 
of  the  cornea — to  produce  the  absorption  of  its  inter- 
lamellar  deposition.  In  all  cases,  then,  where  the  onyx 
arises  from  acute  inflammation  either  of  the  conjunctiva 
or  the  cornea,  the  treatment  will  be  pretty  much  the  same 
as  though  the  acute  inflammation  were  uncombined  with 
onyx;  and  it  will  be  peireived  that  it  is  ofl^i  most 
important  to  place  flie  system  under  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  with  a  view  not 
merely  of  preventing  an  increase  of  the  interhmellar 
deposition,  but  to  abscnb  that  which  is  alf^eady  present, 
and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  injurious  effects  on 
the  structure  of  the  cornea,  its  continuance  has  a  tendency 
to  produce.  However,  the  deposition  may  be  very  ccm- 
siderable,  it  may  have  separated  the  laminsB  of  the  cornea 
from  each  other  very  extensively,  the  cornea  may  bulge 
forward,  and  be  exceedingly  prominent;  would  yon, 
under  such  circumstances,  make  an  incision  into  it,  at  its 
most  prominent  part  ?  I  believe  the  experience  of  sur- 
geons generaUy  is  rather  adverse  to  this  procedure,  but,  I 
have  on  several  occasions  been  compelled  to  do  so,  more 
however  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  pain  which  the  con- 
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finement  of  the  matter  has  produced,  than  from  any  sanguine 
expectation  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  cornea.  You 
may  easily  perform  this  operation  in  the  following  manner: 
with  a  fine  iris  knife  you  make  a  very  small  superficial 
puncture  at  the  most  prominent  spot  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  cornea,  taking  especial  care  that  it  is  not  carried 
so  deeply  as  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  its  layers ;  for, 
unless  this  precaution  be  attended  to,  staphyloma  will  be 
an  almost  inevitable  result.  After  this  small  section  has 
been  made  a  little  tenacious  matter  is  gradually  dis- 
charged, and  the  pain  in  and  around  the  eye-ball,  and 
also  the  hemicrania,  is  relieved.  But  as  staphyloma 
firequently  follows,  in  those  instances  even  where  this 
operation  has  been  most  carefiiUy  and  judiciously  per- 
fcHomed,  and  always  where  any  considerable  section  of  its 
entire  layers  has  been  made  under  that  change,  as  regards 
the  texture  of  the  cornea,  which  always  accompanies  the 
existence  of  a  large  onjrx,  it  is  not  prudent  to  recommend 
it  unless  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  agonizing  torture 
sometimes  present,  where  there  exists  scarcely  any  chance 
of  saving  the  eye  by  the  cautions  and  patient  adoption  of 
other  measures.  K  I  were  to  consult  my  own  experience 
merely  I  should  say  that  some  very  bad  and  unpromising 
cases  have  been  cured  by  the  absorbent  influence  of 
mercury,  but  that  none  have  recovered  where,  with  equal 
chances  of  a  satisfactory  termination,  the  incision  of  the 
cornea  alone  has  been  made. 

'  After  the  acute  s]rm])toms  have  been  subdued  you  will 
derive  great  advantage  from  the  employment  of  the  strong 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment  Its  use  will  be  advantageously 
combined  with  the  internal  administration  of  mercury. 
Used  at  a  proper  period,  that  is,  when  the  acute  inflamma* 
tory  sjrmptoms  have  subsided,  I  am  unacquainted  with 
any  remedy  which  effects  so  much  benefit  in  the  case 
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under  consideration,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  the  use  of  this 
ointment,  for  there  are  many  other  valuable  stimulants, 
and  if  you  are  indisposed  to  use  the  unguentum  argenti 
nitratiSy  or  do  not  deem  it  applicable  to  any  particular 
case,  yon  may  select  either  the  vinum  opii,  or  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  conclude  with  the  oxymuriate 
drops,  gradually  increasing  their  strength  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  inter- 
lamellar  deposition  has  been  removed. 

Abscess  op  the  cornea.* — An  abscess  sometimes  forms 
between  the  corneal  lamellse  which  is  distinguished  firom 
onyx  by  the  little  consistence  of  the  deposited  matter,  an 
appearance  of  yielding,  indentation  and  fluctuation,  on 
pressure  made  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument,  and  a 
slight  prominence  of  the  most  attenuated  point  of  the 
cornea,  that  is,  if  it  produce  partial  absorption  of  its 
external  layers.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  part  of 
the  treatment  of  onyx,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
the  management  of  abscess  of  the  cornea,  and  may  again 
remark  that  it  is  much  more  advisable  to  attempt  the 
absorption  of  the  pus  by  constitutional  treatment  than  by 
puncturing  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and  discharging  the 
contents  of  the  abscess.     A  poultice  enclosed  in  a  fine 

*  There  is  a  good  account  of  abscess  of  the  cornea  in  the  work  of 
Chandler  {A  Treatue  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  theiT  remedies, 
page  144,)— in  Mr.  Wardrop*s  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye. 
(VoL  1.}— ^and  also  in  the  first  volume  of  Demours'  Traiti  Des Maladia 
des  Yeux.  Dr.  Rowley  (A  Treatise  on  the  Principal  Diseases  6f  the 
Eyes,  pa^  136,)  has  also  referred  to  abscess  of  the  cornea,  and  he 
says  (which  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
amusmg  work,)  *•  if  the  abscess  should  be  small,  forming  a  penicle, 
the  best  method  of  treatment  is,  to  carefully  take  off  the  whole  diseased 

Eart  with  a  Knife,  which  may  be  done  at  one  incision  with  a  steady 
and.'*    Z  IN N  (Descriptio  Anatomica,  ^-c)  adduces  abscess  of  the  cornea 
in  proof  of  its  lamellar  arrangement 
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linen  bag  and  applied  to  the  lids  of  the  affected  eye 
during  the  night,  with  the  frequent  use  of  herb  fomen- 
tations during  the  day,  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with,  and  added  to,  the  major  part  of  the  treatment 
of  onyx. 

I  may  just  mention  that  these  abscesses  are  usually 
small  and  distinctly  circumscribed,  and  that  they  do  not 
often  burst  internally — ^they  are  much  more  apt  to  burst 
externally — and  they  appear  to  be  owing  to  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  together  the 
lamellas  of  the  cornea. 

There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  pain  connected  with 
the  formation  of  these  abscesses,  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  open  them,  merely  to  relieve  the  suffering 
the  confinement  of  the  little  matter  they  contain,  has 
occasioned. 


SECTION  VII. — EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD  BETWEEN  THE  LAMELLAE 

OF  THE   CORNEA.* 

Blood  is  sometimes  effused  between  the  corneal  lamellae 
from  local  injury  or  similar  causes,  or  it  may  be  secreted 
during  the  progress  of  acute  comeitis.  The  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  very  considerable  so  as  to  occupy  the  entire 
space  between  two  or  more  of  the  conieal  lamellse,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  circumscribed,  existing  as  a  mere  spot 
or  patch.  It  may  be  effused  either  between  its  external 
or  internal  laminae,  but  when  in  the  former  situation  it  is 


*  **  Qui  inter  lamellas  membranae  comese  oritur  tumor  duplicis  est 
generis ;  videlicet,  ab  effuto  tanffuine,  vel  extravasata  et  stagnante 
lympha.*'    Bidloo.  Opera  Omnia  Anatomico-chirurt/ica,  p.  92. 

do 
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apt  to  project  a  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  to  lead  to  the 
rupture  of  the  attenuated  part. 

When  blood  is  effused  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea 
from  local  injury  it  is  usually  quite  fluid,  but  its  serum  soon 
separates  and  is  absorbed,  and  the  fibrine  remains  for  a  certain 
period  as  an  effectof  the  accident,  but  when  the  same  matter 
results  from  inflammation — as  a  secretion  arising  from  in« 
flammation — it  is  deposited  in  its  solid  state.  If  this  fibrinous 
deposition  remain,  without  any  measures  being  employed 
for  its  relief,  it  is  apt  to  become  organized  and  to  acquire 
a  degree  of  vitality  which,  in  a  great  measure,  places  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

The  treatment  of  the  affection  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
same  principles,  as  those  which  would  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  onyx.  Bleeding  must  be  practised  with  a  view  of 
relieving  pain  and  lessening  inflammation ;  mercury  must 
be  employed  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused  or 
secreted  matters,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  treatment, 
such  as  the  occasional  use  of  purgatives,  and  of  coUyria, 
quietude,  shading  the  eyes,  keeping  in  a  darkened  room, 
regulating  the  diet,  and  so  on — ^must  be  advised  or  other- 
wise as  circumstances  may  require.  Should  the  cornea 
become  very  prominent  and  evince  a  disposition  to  slough, 
from  the  extensive  separation  of  its  lamellae,  and  from  the 
existence  of  the  effused  matter  between  its  superficial 
layers,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  small  opening 
towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  and  to  adopt  the  treatment 
we  suggested  for  the  relief  of  gangrene  of  the  cornea. 

SECTION  VIII. — ULCER  OP  THB   CORNEA. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  said  that  of  6744  patients  who  had 
attended  at  the  London  Eye  Infirmary,  1983  were  cases 
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of  ulcer  of  the  cornea ;  or  of  pustules  of  the  coDJunctiva(?) 
which  usually  terminate  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea.^     Now 
this  statement  not  only  determines  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  we  are  now  considering,  when  we  connect 
with  it  (ulcer  of  the  cornea)  those  serious  effects  on  vision 
which  are  frequently  produced  by  it,  but  it  also  urges  us 
to  inquire  concerning  those  circumstances  associated  with 
the  structure,  situation,  and  functions  of  the  cornea  which 
dispose  it  to  pass  so  readily  into  a  state  of  ulceration. 
The  structure  of  the  cornea  bears  a  more  direct  analogy 
to  that  of  cartilage  than  to  any  other  texture,  and  cartilage 
very  readily  passes  into  a  state  of  ulceration  from  very 
slight  causes.      Absorption  of  the  neighbouring  cartila- 
ginous parts  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  cartilages  at  the  extremities  of  some 
of  the  bones,  are  events  of  very  common  occurrence,  and 
the  appearance  such  parts  present  when  merely  absorbed 
without  acquiring  a  secreting  surface  is  very  similar  to 
the  progressive  absorption,  which,  without  producing  a 
secreting  surface,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  cornea;    the 
cornea,  under  such  circumstances,  appears  as  though  a 
small  portion  of  its  substance  had  been  cleanly  and  care- 
fully scooped  away.     There  is  another  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  consideration; — the  cornea  is  not  a  highly 
organized  part,  and  in  a  feeble  state  of  the  circulation^ 
and  particularly  in  that  condition  of  the  circulation  which 
accompanies  extreme  sencctitude,  its  vascular  supply  19, 
very  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  diminished,  whilst  its 
absorbent  function,  like  that  function  in  other  parts,  is 
very  little  prone  to  deviation ;   the  equilibrium  subsisting 
between  these  functions  in  a  state  of  health  being  thus 


*  A  Treatise  on  tome  practical  points  relating  to  tKe  Diicatfi  n/  thf 
Eye.    page  125. 
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destroyed^  loss  of  the  corneal  texture  is  the  inevitable 
result,  and  that  loss  will  most  probably  occur  towards  its 
central  part,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  its  vascular 
supply  will  be  most  liable  to  undergo  diminution  from  any 
cause  depressing  its  circulation  generally,  and,  in  sach 
instances,  the  kind  of  ulcer  I  have  just  pointed  out  will  be 
most  likely  to  occur ;  and,  in  fact,  ulcers  of  this  character 
almost  invariably  take  place  at,  or  near,  the  centre  of 
the  cornea. 

But  the  cornea  is  liable  to  ulceration  from  inflammation 
of  its  texture  and  from  inflammation  of  the  surrounduig 
parts  as  well  as  from  various  sources  of  irritation  con- 
nected with  the  eye*lids,  and  it  is  also  *a  very  frequent 
concomitant  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  of  its  occurrence,  whether  owing  to  its 
low  grade  of  organization,  a  want  of  the  natural  cor* 
respondence  between  its  secreting  and  absorbent  function, 
or  irritation  or  inflammation  of  its  proper  texture,  the  fact 
of  its  being  frequently  associated  with  a  disordered  or 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  system,  is  quite  unquestionable. 
Again,  it  is  much  exposed  from  its  situation  to  various 
forms  of  local  injury,  and  to  irritation  from  the  friction  of 
the  lids  whenever  their  palpebral  surface  is  so  diseased  as 
to  impair  or  destroy  their  smoothness  and  equality.  We 
have  an  opportunity  of  well  observing  the  activity  of  the 
absorbent  function  of  the  cornea  in  those  cases  where 
a  particle  of  metal,  or  other  foreign  body  is  imbedded  in 
its  substance ;  when  persons  call  upon  us  a  few  days  after 
having  met  with  such  an  accident,  we  may  easily 
perceive  the  piece  of  metal,  and  discover  that  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  detached,  and  that  a  groove  is  fonned 
around  it,  and,  in  short,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
slightest  touch  with  any  pointed  instrument 

Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  as  various  in  their  external 
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characters'*^  as  in  their  causes;  they  may  be  superficial 
and  extensive,  circumscribed  and  deep,  and  so  on ;  their 
form  too  is  various,  the  deep  circumscribed  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  is  generally  either  circular  or  oval,  presenting,  in 
the  first  instance,  merely  a  dimple  or  small  cup-like 
depression ;  the  extensive  superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
has  often  a  ragged  margin,  and  is  very  various  as  regards 
its  figure.  There  is  also  a  form  of  ulcer  commencing  near 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and  gradually  extending 
around  it  forming  a  deep  groove  or  furrow,  which,  by 
extension  backwards,  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber,  or, 
by  progresmon  along  its  margin,  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  of  the  entire  cornea.  It  has  been  customary  to 
speak  of  ulceration  as  being  of  a  healthy  and  unhealthy 
kind,  and  you  will  always  include  under  the  latter  division 
of  this  arrangement,  the  ulcer  with  ragged  edges  and 
sloughing  surface  which  I  shall  presently  more  par- 
ticularly describe. 

Extensive  superficial  ulcer  of  the  cornea. — I  have 
preferred  this  designation  for  the  present  form  of  ulcer  of 
the  cornea,  and  have  applied  the  term  circumscribed  deep 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  to  that  form  of  ulceration  of  which  I 
shall  next  speak,  only  because  they  comprise  some  of  their 
general  and  most  prominent  characters;  not  intending 
however  to  imply  that  the  superficial  extensive  ulcer  never 
spreads  in  the  course  of  its  progress  somewhat  deeply, 
nor  meaning  to  assert,  that  the  circumscribed  deep  ulcer 
is  always  absolutely  deep,  but  merely  deep  in  relation  to 
its  magnitude  in  other  respects. 


*  Repiesentalions  of  the  various  characters  of  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Scarpa  {J'taitk  Pratique  da 
Yeux.  Traduit  de  PItalien  d'ANT.  Scarpa  ;  par  J.  B.  F.  Leveillj^. 
Flancbe  2,  Fig.  6.) — Saunders  (A  Treatiu  an  tome  Practical  points 
relatiny  to  the  Diieam  of  the  Eye,  Plate  1,  Fig.  6.) — Wardrop  {The 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  Plate  5,  Fig.  1 — ^2,)— and  Demours 
(Traiti  dee  MalaJlet  des  Yeux.  Aanche  26,  Fig.  1—2—3.) 
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The  superficial  extensive  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  fre- 
quently little  more  than  an  abrasion  of  its  mucous  covering. 
It  is  not  attended  with  any  great  degree  of  opacity, 
although  the  line  which  bounds  the  extent  of  ulceration  is 
distinctly  visible ;  the  eye  has  a  glassy  appearance,  and 
the  cornea  looks  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  an 
animal  veiy  recently  dead,  when  its  external  lamina  has 
been  detached  firom  its  surface.  This  kind  of  ulcer  does 
not  usually  spread  more  deeply  than  through  the  mucous 
covering  and  the  primitive  layer  of  the  cornea,  nor  leave 
behind  any  important  degree  of  opacity,  and  requires  for 
its  cure  merely  a  little  zinc  or  some  slightly  stimulating 
lotion.  I  have  noticed  it  most  commonly  in  old  persons, 
in  connexion  with  various  forms  of  ophthalmia.  Some- 
times a  trivial  degree  of  cloudiness — the  slightest  form  of 
nebula  of  the  cornea — will  remain  after  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face has  healed,  but  this  appearance  does  not  last  long 
and  will  not  require  the  use  of  any  active  stimulants  for 
its  removal.  It  heals  by  means  of  colourless  vessels,  and 
is  not  therefore  associated,  during  its  cure  with  that 
state  of  vascularity  of  the  cornea  which  takes  place 
when  the  deep  external  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  under- 
going the  reparative  process. 

Circumscribed  deep  ulcer  of  the  cornea. — ^This  descrip- 
tion of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  whether  produced  by  a  de- 
praved enfeebled  condition  of  the  system,  or  by  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  or  of  some  other  tex- 
ture of  the  eye,  or  by  the  infliction  of  local  injury,  has 
always  a  smooth  glassy  surface,  generally  a  somewhat 
circular  or  oval  form,  with  smooth  even  edges,  and  pre- 
sents an  appearance  just  as  though  a  minute  portion  of 
the  corneal  substance  had  been  dexterously  scooped  away 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  leaving  behind  a  nicely  polished 
surface. 

This  kind  of   ulcer  is    sometimes   produced    by   the 
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absorption  of  the  contents  of  a  pustule  or  phlyctenula,  and 
when  veiy  small  is  termed  by  some  authors  a  dimple  of 
the  cornea.* 

The  deep  circumscribed  ulcer  of  the  cornea  arising 
from  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  system,  or  connected 
with  a  strumous  constitution,  will  sometimes  continue  to 
extend  until  it  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  accident  occiured  to  some  of  the 
dogs  fed  by  Magendie,  on  one  or  two  articles  of  food 
only,  and  that  they  also  became  attenuated  and  enfeebled. 

Ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  irregular  and  ragged  edges. — 
Ulcers  of  this  description  are  generally  preceded  by  con- 
siderable efiusion  between  the  corneal  lamellae,  and  are 
How  and  then  consequent  on  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
externally.  Sometimes  the  interlamellar  deposition  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  produce  a  mere  cloudiness,  but  it 
generally  consists  of  a  more  decided  lymphatic  deposition 


^  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  enoneously  stated  that  the  surface  of  a  dimple 
so  fonned  is  coreied  bj  the  conjunctiya,  which,  on  the  absorption  of  Uie 
contents  of  the  pustule  or  phlyctenular  has  fallen  down  into  the  cayity 
that  absorption  nas  produced.  When  iJie  contents  of  a  pustule  or  phlyc- 
tenula  of  the  cornea  are  absorbed^  the  process  of  absorption  takes 
place  graduallv,  the  conjunctival  covering  of  that  texture,  which  had 
been  previously  raised  and  extenuated,  sinks  until  it  re>acqtiires  its 
oiiginaL  level,  when  it  ceases  to  be  further  depressed,  and  it  is  then 
supported  and  becomes  re-attached  to  the  texture  of  the  cornea  which 
has  not  been  either  removed  or  depressed,  for,  the  contents  of  the 
pustule  or  phl^ctenula  have  been  deposited  upon  its  surface,  that  is, 
between  its  primitive  layer  and  its  conjunctival  covering,  and  had 
elevated  and  detached  the  latter  membrane  fitom  the  parts  beneath  it, 
thus  forming  and  constituting  the  prominence  noticed  in  pustule  or 
pUyctenula  of  the  cornea.  Whenever  the  appearance  of  a  dimple  of 
the  cornea  is  presented  in  connexion  with  ulceration  of  that  tunic, 
its  conjunctival  covering  is  destroyed,  and  does  not  elongate  and 
extend  so  as  to  ffdl  down  and  attach  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  oup- 
like  depression  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  corneal  texture. 
It  is  not  usual  for  a  small  pustule  or  phlyctenula  of  the  cornea  to 
occasion  the  lots  of  the  true  corneal  structure,  but  should  this  event 
take  place,  presuming  that  the  coniunctival  covering  of  the  cornea 
were  not  at  the  same  time  destroyea,  that  membrane  would  remain 
stretched  over  the  cavity,  and  not  aepressed  and  attached  to  its  surface. 
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occurring  in  large  quantity,  such,  for  example,  as  tlie 
interlamellar  secretion,  taking  place  in  conjunction  with, 
or  as  a  sequel  of,  small-pox.  Sometimes  indeed  pro- 
gressive absorption  of  the  central  part  of  the  lamellar 
texture  of  the  cornea  will  take  place  without  any  very 
distinctly  ascertained  cause,  and  the  cavity  so  formed  will, 
in  some  instances,  acquire  a  secreting  surface,  the  secre- 
tion of  which  will  fill  up  the  cavity  (which  is  bounded  on 
every  side  by  the  lamellar  texture  of  the  cornea)  formed 
by  the  absorbents,  and  increase,  by  its  pressure,  the 
absorbent  function,  until  eventually  the  lamellse  of  the 
coniea  give  way,  or  the  secreted  fluid  becomes  absorbed. 
The  ulcer  produced,  when  the  cornea  ruptures  externally, 
assumes  the  appearances  which  I  have  stated  to  charac- 
terize the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  with  ragged  and  irregular 
edges. 

The  edges  of  these  ulcers  are,  as  I  have  before  repre- 
sented, ragged  and  uneven  and  in*egularly  elevated,  tlie 
surface  of  the  ulcer  is  cindery  and  flocculent^  and  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  cornea  is  hazy  and  turbid. 
Without  great  care  they  will  extend  very  rapidly.  Such 
ulcers  are  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  ill-conditioned,  the 
previous  mischief  inflicted  upon  the  cornea  has  been  very 
considerable,  the  accompanying  inflammation  in  the  other 
textures  of  the  eye  is  often  extremely  great,  and  the  state 
of  the  constitution  is  always  defective.* 

CreBceniic  ulcer  of  the  cornea. — ^The  last  form  of  ulcer- 
ation to  which  I  shall  apply  a  distinct  and  separate  name, 
is  that  which  takes  place  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  1  have  termed  the 


*  I  suppose  it  is  to  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  that  Banister  applies  the 
term  epicauma^  which  he  describes  as  ^^  a  fiery  boiling  ulcer,  rough, 
in  colour  like  unto  ashes,  lying  upon  the  apple  of  the  eye,  as  if  it  were 
a  flocke  of  wool.** 
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crescentic  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  for,  adapting  itself  to  the 
curve  formed  by  the  outline  of  the  cornea,  and  being 
rather  wide  in  its  centre,  and  somewhat  acuminated  at 
its  extremities,  it  possesses  a  crescentic  figure.  It  is  at 
first  a  dull  opaque  mark,  which,  after  extending  along  the 
cornea,  near  to  its  margin,  presents  an  ulcerated  surface ; 
continuing  to  extend  along  the  corneal  margin,  (but  not 
quite  at  its  marginal  boundary,)  it  deepens  but  does  not 
become  much  wider,  and  in  its  worst  form  it  travels  nearly 
all  round  the  cornea,  constituting  an  ulcerated  groove  just 
within  its  margin,  its  two  extremities  gradually  tapering 
to  a  point.  The  margin  of  the  ulceration  is  surrounded 
on  each  side  by  a  dense  cloudiness,  which,  as  it  recedes 
from  the  border  of  the  ulceration,  becomes  less  and  less 
distinct  until  it  is  completely  lost,  but  sometimes  the 
whole  cornea  has  a  turbid  and  cloudy  aspect  I  have  not 
seen  this  kind  of  ulceration  absolutely  extend  quite  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  there  is  generally  a  small  portion — 
a  line — of  cornea  between  the  extreme  edge  of  the  ulcera- 
tion and  the  sclerotica,  which  is  not  involved  in  this 
destructive  mischief.  It  is  a  most  unmanageable  variety 
of  the  disease  and  not  unirequently  terminates  by  de- 
stroying vision.  This  form  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  generally 
occurs  in  old  persons  whose  constitutions  are  very  feeble 
and  defective,  and  it  is  always  associated  with  great 
irritability  of  the  eye,  and  firequently  also,  with  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  Its  course  cannot,  in  many 
instances,  be  arrested  or  impeded  by  the  adoption  of  any 
plan  of  treatment  hitherto  ascertained — it  will  proceed, 
and  often  with  a  tardy,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak, 
a  most  provoking  and  persevering  progress,  totally  un- 
influenced by  our  best  directed  efforts  to  check  its  extension. 
There  are  certain  symptoms  connected  with,  and  pro- 
duced by,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  which  it  is  necessary 

3  p 
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to  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  an  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  (unless  it  be  one  of  the  very  small  smooth 
forms  of  ulcer)  renders  the  eye  very  irritable  and  occasion- 
ally gives  rise  to  severe  pain  and  inflammation ;  the 
friction  of  the  lids  upon  an  irritable  ulcerated  surface,  not 
only  favours  the  extension  of  ulceration  and  increases  the 
irritability  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  but  also  promotes  and 
aggravates  general  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  and  perhaps 
vre  may  add  to  these  circumstances  the  sympathy  of 
healthy  with  inflamed  parts  in  structures  so  very  prox- 
imate as  those  of  the  eye.  These  effects  are  observed  to 
occur  in  some  instances  where  no  ophthalmia  has  existed 
prior  to  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and 
in  such  cases  we  may  with  propriety  refer  the  origin  of 
the  inflammatory  action  of  the  previously  healthy  textures 
to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  ulcer,  but  in  other 
instances  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  been  preceded 
and  unquestionably  produced  by  the  existence  of  some 
form  of  inflammation  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  textures 
of  the  eye ;  but,  whilst  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  dis^ 
tinctly  proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  previous  eanstence 
of  the  inflammatory  condition  of  other  textures,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  ulcer  has  the  eflTect 
of  aggravating  that  inflammation  by  which  it  was  originally 
produced.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  correct 
mode  of  deciding  a  question,  which  has  been  frequently 
asked  in  the  following  general  and  somewhat  imprecise 
terms ;  namely,  is  ulcer  of  the  cornea  the  consequence  of 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
textures  of  the  eye  or  does  it  give  rise  to  that  inflam- 
matory  condition  ?  In  reply  to  these  questions  we  maj 
state ; — 1,  that  ulcer  of  the  cornea  sometimes  arises  from 
causes  totally  unconnected  with  an  inflammatoiy  con- 
dition of  neighbouring  textures; — %  that  ulcer  of  the 
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cornea  is  sometimes  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
proximate  structures;  and  3^  that  in  many  instances 
where  it  so  arises  (from  inflammation  of  the  proximate 
stnictures)  it  Ims  a  tendency  to  aggravate  that  inflamma- 
tion from  which  it  proceeded. 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  decided,  namely, 
.what  particular  circumstances  connected  with  an  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  give  rise  to  that  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
the  otber  textures  of  the  eye,  which,  in  some  instances, 
certain  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  known  to  originate  ?  If 
you  will  ^pply  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ulcer  of  thp 
cornea,  so  a^  to  produce  m  eschar  upon  its  surface,  the 
inflampiatiop  and  irritation  pf  the  eyp  which  the  ulcer 
previously  produced  will  often  be  mvch  diminished  or 
totally  removed,  so  that  it  WQuld  appear  from  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  the  friction  of  the  lid  up(m  an  irritably 
sur/acj^  was  the  true  cause  of  the  iniQamm^on  of  tba 
iiqmedi^tely  contiguous  textures  of  the  eye,  4nd  the  irrita- 
tion Slc.  of  those  vnovG  distantly  situated,  (I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sdisrotica,  and  irritability  m^ely  pf  the  retina)  convequent 
on  the  existence  of  ap  ulcer  of  the  cornea.  On  this 
supposition  I  closed  the  ^yies  of  several  pat^e^ts,  ^ected 
with  ulc^r  of  the  comeft,  by  meai;«  of  a  bandage  passed 
witli  sufficient  firianess  upon  the  lids  to  prevent  them  from 
being  moyed,  but  the  ulceration  proceeded  and  the  tn- 
Jlamfnotiof^  o(  the  eye  increased.  Hence  it  appeared 
convincingly  evident  that  although  the  friction  of  the 
lids  upon  an  irritable  surface  sometimeii  causes  ^d 
always  cpntributes  to  the  maintenance  of  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  textures  with  which  an  ulce^  of 
the  cornea  is  generally  associated,  yet  that  there  is  some 
i>ther  <pircnmstance  assisting  in  the  production  of  that 
effect,  which  I  have  before  stated  to  be  that  syQ?pathy  of 
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healthy  with  diseased  parts,  subsisting  between  the  various 
textures  of  the  eye,  under  the  circumstances  I  am  now 
presuming  to  exist  The  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
ulrer  to  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  not  only 
affords  a  peculiar  covering  to  that  ulcer,  and  thus  protects 
its  surface  from  the  friction  of  the  lids,  but  by  lessening 
its  sensibility  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  neighbour- 
ing structures,  in  as  far  as  that  irritability  depended  on  the 
increased  sensibility  of  the  ulcerated  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and,  of  course,  it,  at  the  same  time,  protects  it  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere — places  it,  in 
short,  more  nearly  in  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  an  ulcer  situated  upon  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  generally,  but  not  always, 
associated  with  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring  textures, 
but  whenever  the  ulcer  is  extensive  and  irritable  such 
inflammation  always  takes  place ;  and  whenever  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  is  conjoined  with  a  scrofulous  state  of  the 
constitution,  there  is  present  considerable  intolerance  of 
light,  and  profuse  lachrymation.  Sometimes  a  veiy  small 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  will  possess  an  acutely  sensitive 
surface,  its  irritability  will  be  very  considerable,  and  the 
concomitant  inflammation  of  the  other  textures  of  the  eye 
will  also  be  severe,  whilst  in  other  instances,  an  ulcer  of  a 
much  larger  size  will  not  be  attended  with  much  irri- 
tability  of  its  surface,  nor  will  it  be  associated  with  much 
inflammation  of  the  eye;  and  this  appears  to  be  owing 
more  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  than  to  any  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ulcer  itself  for,  you  will  notice,  by  carefully 
attending  to  this  subject,  that  the  characters  of  two  ulcers 
will  often  be  precisely  similar,  except  that  one  shall 
possess  a  very  irritable  and  susceptible  siuface  (which 
shall  not  however  be  distinctly  indicated  by  its  appear- 
ance) and  be  conjoined  with  great  inflammation  of  the 
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various  textures  of  the  eye,  whilst  the  other  shall  neither 
be  irritable,  nor  connected  with  much  inflammation  of  any 
other  part.  I  say  then,  that  as  respects  appearances, 
I  cannot  point  out  any  clear  distinctions  between  irritable 
and  healthy  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  which  may  always 
be  relied  upon,  in  as  far  as  the  visible  characters  of  the 
ulcers  alone  are  concerned. 

The  mode  in  which  ulcers  of  the  cornea  heal  is  a  point 
of  considerable  importance,  because  a  knowledge  of  it 
acquaints  you  with  the  natural  reparative  means  which  it 
IS  your  duty  to  assist,  and  gives  the  earliest  intimation  of 
the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  treatment. 
Ignorance  upon  this  point  may  lead  a  surgeon  to  thwart 
the  efforts  of  nature  and  to  substitute  a  mischievous 
artificial  process  for  a  natural  and  salutary  one. 

You  will  know  that  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  ceased 
to  extend  by  the  cleanness  of  its  sur&ce,  and  by  the  sub*- 
stitution  of  a  pale  grayish  halo  around  its  circumference 
for  the  more  densely  white  cloudiness  which  previously 
existed.  And  you  will  ascertain  that  the  process  of  repa^- 
ration  has  commenced  by  the  existence  of  lymphatic  de- 
position which  is  filling  up  the  ulcerated  cavity ;  and  very 
generaUy,  if  the  ulcer  be  large  and  situated  externally,  by 
the  formation  of  red  vessels  which  may  be  seien  imbedded 
in  a  fine  lymph  track,  and  proceeding  firom  the  sclerotica 
along  the  cornea  until  they  reach  the  margin  of  the  ulcer. 
Sometimes  vessels  proceed  in  a  pencil  or  fasciculus,  as  it 
is  termed,  sometimes  only  a  single  vessel  is  seen,  but  then 
it  is  generally  a  large  one,  in  other  instances  one  or  two 
vessels  proceed  firom  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cornea. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  healing  process,  and  when 
the  extension  of  the  ulceration  is  completely  arrested,  the 
red  vessels  only  pass  to  the  border  of  the  ulcer  they  are 
intended  to  repair,  but,  as  the  idcerated  cavity  becomes 
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diminish^  by  the  deposition  of  new  matter^  the  Tessels 
are  still  further  prolonged,  and,  in  many  cases,  when  the 
recent  deposition  has  nearly  relished  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding healthy  portion  of  the  cwnea,  they  are  found 
ramifying  upon  its  surface.  As  socm  as  die  ulcer  is  filled 
up  by  the  deposition  of  lymph  until  it  arrives  at  the  levd 
of  surrounding  parts,  it  receives  a  smooth  coating  some- 
what similar  to  the  natural  covmng  of  the  healthy  cornea, 
and  as  the  new  substance  substituted  for  thai  portion  of 
the  cornea  which  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration,  be- 
comes solidified  and  (vganised,  the  red  vessels  supplying 
it  contract  to  a  minute  size,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  containing 
merely  a  colourless  fluid  and  eventually  become  invisible,  or 
they  are  totally  removed  by  absorption.  Upon  this  point  I 
cannot  speak  with  very  decisive  confidrace,  that  is  aa  re- 
gards the  conqMirative  frequency,  as  respects  each  other, 
with  which  these  occurrences  take  place,  for  that  they 
each  happen  occasionally  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove ; 
however,  I  am  disposed  U>  think  that  as  these  rqsairing 
and  organising  vessels  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the 
part,  they  will  be,  as  a  general  role,  not  g>egely  diminished 
in  size,  bi^t  totally  removed,  when  its  requiiem/mts  ceased. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  e^lained  the  filling  up  of  the 
cavity  ccmstituting  the  ulcet — the  external  ulcer  of  the 
cornea — and  the  removal  of  the  vessels  circulating  red 
blood,  which  were  produced  (or  the  purposes  iof  isestcnra- 
tion,  but  when  these  things  are  accomplished,  the  new 
sur&ce  becomes  moulded  by  the  ab&<Mrbents,  until  it 
assumes  a  perfectly  even  and  smooth  appearance ;  any 
irregularity  which  may  exist  is  taken  away,  the  projecting 
unequal  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  removed,  and  the  surround- 
ing halo  is  gradually  absorbed,  until  the  visible  evidences 
of  the  former  existence  of  an  external  ulcer,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  presence  of  an  opaque  instead  of  a  trans- 
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parent  substance — ^its  form  and  the  equality  of  its  surface 
differing  in  no  respect,  as  regards  these  qualities,  from  tlie 
healthy  cornea.  The  same  process  takes  place  when  in- 
terlamellar  ulceration  exists  which  neither  bursts  exter- 
nally nor  internally ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ulcer 
on  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea,  except  that  in  neither 
of  these  two  latter  cases  can  we  perceive  that  the  repara- 
tive process  is  aided  by  the  formation  of  vessels  circulating 
red  blood.  Colourless  vessels,  or  in  other  words,  vessels 
circulating  a  colourless  fluid,  are  quite  competent  to  repair 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  when  that  ulceration  is  not 
situated  externally,  it  is  almost  invariably  repaired  with 
the  assistance  of  such  vessels ;  but  when  large  and  situ- 
ated externally,  coloured  vessels  are  generally  required. 

When  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  undergoing  the  repara- 
tive process,  the  lymph  efiused  for  the  purposes  of  repara- 
tion, is  sometimes  very  abundant  in  quantity,  and  overlaps 
the  ulcerated  surface,  so  that  the  ulcer  appears  to  have 
been  much  larger  than  we  know  it  has  been,  but  this 
circumstance  is,  in  fact,  a  very  salutary  occurrence,  Its  it 
indicates  a  full  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  secements  to 
complete  the  restorative  process  in  a  most  effectual  man- 
ner, whilst  the  well-known  activity  of  the  absorbents  se- 
cures the  removal  of  the  superabundant  deposition  and 
prevents  the  deformity  which  would  otherwise  result. 

As  regards  the  anatomical  qualities  of  the  fiubstance  by 
means  of  which  any  great  destruction  of  the  corneal  layers 
is  repaired,  I  may  state  that  it  is  in  appearance  a  dull,  or 
pearly-white,  opaque  matter,  that  its  texture  is  firmer 
than  that  of  the  healthy  cornea,  that  it  is  more  vascular, 
and  that  it  does  not  possess  or  acquire  the  lamellar  struc- 
ture of  the  part,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  intended  to  supply. 
If  you  press  it  pretty  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  then  move  them  in  opposite  directions,  it  does 
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not  afford  any  indication  of  the  lamellar  structure  at  aU 
similar  to  that  of  the  healthy  and  natural  cornea;  its 
outer  surface  however  is  perfectly  even  and  smooth,  and 
the  dense  and  consolidated  mass  is  covered  by  a  membrane, 
possessing  apparently  the  qualities  of  the  natural  mucous 
covering  of  the  cornea,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  possesses 
a  secreting  property. 

Effects  of  ulcer  of  ike  cornea. — Ulcer  of  the  cornea  ex- 
tending at  all  deeply  is  followed  by  some  degree  of  opa- 
city which  can  never  be  completely  removed  at  that  part 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the  corneal  layers  has 
been  destroyed,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  assert  with 
Travers  and  Lawrence,  that  the  cicatrix  from  an  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  is  much  smaller  than  the  ulcer  of  which  it 
is  a  consequence,  from  the  same  degree  of  contraction 
taking  place  here  as  occurs  under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  skin;  there  is  very  little  analogy  in  this  respect 
between  a  cutaneous  and  a  corneal  cicatrix,  for  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cornea  prevents  the  occurrence  of  that  contrac- 
tion and  puckering  which  the  cutaneous  texture  so  readily 
permits.  Indeed  if  the  cornea  became  puckered  and 
drawn  together  towards  the  point  of  ulceration  when  that 
ulceration  had  healed,  vision  would  be  rendered  ex- 
tremely obscure;  and,  of  course,  veiy  defective  vision 
would  also  result  if  the  new  substance  were  absorbed,  so 
as  to  lessen  (as  in  many  instances  it  would  do  very  ma- 
terially if  entirely  absorbed)  the  size  and  the  convexity  of 
the  cornea.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  if  a  portion 
of  the  entire  cornea  were  removed,  corresponding  in  its 
size  to  the  magnitude  of  certain  opacities  of  that  part, 
the  extent  and  convexity  of  the  cornea  would  be  very 
much  diminished. 

The  permanent  opacity  (leucoma)  resulting  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  is  generally  much  smaller  than  the 
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ulcer  from  which  it  proceeded,  not  from  any  process  of 
contraction,  but  because  the  most  superficial  part  of  the 
ulcer  (its  circumference)  is  repaired  by  an  opaque  matter 
which  admits  of  removal  by  the  eflTorts  of  nature  and  art ; 
and  also  because  its  apparent  magnitude  is  increased  by 
the  deposition  of  lymph  around  its  margin.  If  you  were 
to  judge  of  the  extent  of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  by  the 
extent  of  the  dense  opacity  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
surrounded,  (the  most  external  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  consists  of  an  opaque  deposition  without  destruc- 
tion of  the  proper  corneal  substance,)  and  were  afterwards 
to  notice,  on  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  opacity, 
the  small  dense  mass  which  remains,  and  which  points  out 
the  situation  where  the  ulceration  had  penetrated  most 
deeply,  you  might  erroneously  suppose  that  contraction 
from  cicatrization  had  taken  place. 

When  a  small  circular  ulcer  of  the  cornea  proceeds 
very  deeply  you  will  notice,  before  it  completely  perforates 
that  texture,  a  small  prominent  transparent  vesicle,  and 
if  you  snip  it  away,  it  will  appear  again  and  again,  dis- 
charging on  each  occasion  a  small  quantity  of  a  limpid 
fluid.  This  state  of  things  is  termed  hernia  or  fistula  of 
the  cornea,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tunic  of  this  vesicle  is,  in  the  first  instance,  nothing  more 
than  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  is 
projected  (by  the  pressure  of  its  contents,  and  the  loss  of 
that  support  the  corneal  lamellae  are  destined  to  afford  to 
it,)  through  the  ulcerated  aperture.  When  this  vesicle  is 
snipped  away,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
speedily  reunites,  and  in  this  manner  a  succession  of  these 
vesicles  are  produced.  The  aperture  in  the  cornea  is 
gradually  enlarged,  the  aqueous  humor  is  discharged,  the 
iris  falls  against  the  edge  of  the  ulcer,  and,  if  the  case 
terminate  very  favourably,  it  may  be  restored  by  various 
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means  to  its  natural  situation,  or,  if  otherwise,  it  may 
remain  there  and  give  rise  to  synechia  anterior;  or,  it 
may  be  projected  through  the  cornea,  and  constitale 
prolapsus  iridis.  When  this  last  circumstance  takes 
place  only  to  a  trifling  extent,  through  a  small  aperture  in 
the  cornea,  it  is  termed  myocephalon,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  fly ;  but  it  sometimes  takes  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  forming  a  large  dark-coloured  pro- 
jecting mass,  which  may  give  rise  to  simple  staphyloma 
iridis,  or  to  fungoid  growths,  and  occasion  much  trouble 
and  Inconvenience. 

I  have  never  seen  a  distinct  fistulous  opening  remain 
after  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  that  is,  a  small  aperture  with 
callous  edges,  discharging  gradually  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  being  difficult  to  heal,  but  Dr.  Rowley  and  other 
writers  speak  of  the  occurrence  as  though  it  were  by  no 
means  infrequent. 

Destruction  of  the  cornea  and  collapse  of  the  eye-ball 
sometimes  result  from  extensive  and  deep  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,*  and  staphyloma  is  not  unfirequently  produced 
by  the  same  cau3e,  and  may  be  partial  or  general,  just  as 
the  extent  of  ulceration  may  be  more  or  less  considerable; 
and  lastly,  the  vessels  which  are  formed  for  the  purposes 
of  reparation  are  not  always  sufficiently  contracted  in 
their  size,  or  absorbed,  when  that  object  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  remain  and  constitute  one  of  the  varieties  of 
vascular  cornea. 

To  sum  up  the  consequences  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  v — 
1,  it  may  lead  to  opacity  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 


*  This  raze  and  destructive  effect  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  stated  by 
Barbette  to  be  a  common  consequence  of  the  disease.  "^  Oculomm 
olcera  cscitatem  pleromque  xelinquunt,  oomea  tunica  imprimis  ubi 
tota  sit  corrosa,  nam  hinc  fit  ut  humor  aqueus,  soroe  etiam  crfstallinp 
effluant."    Opera  Omnia  Medica  et  Chirwrgica,    Cfenera.  1683.  p.  166. 
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extent  and  density ; — 2,  to  staphyloma  of  tlie  iris,  or  of 
the  cornea,  or  of  both  these  textures  combined ; — 3,  to 
■hemiay  dimple,  or  vaacularity  of  the  cornea ; — 4,  to  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  to  the  cornea;  and  5,  to  collapse  of  the 
eye-ball^  either  from  the  mere  discharge  of  its  contents 
through  a  large  ulcer  of  tlie  cornea,  or  from  suppuration, 
the  result  of  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the 
deep-seated  textures. 

Treatment. — As  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  very  frequently 
the  consequence  of  a  high  degree  of  ophthalmia,  its  treat- 
ment in  such  cases  will  be  precisely  the  treatment  adapted 
to  the  subdnction  of  that  inflammation ;  but  as  the  efiects 
of  the  inflanmaation  and  ulceration  upon  the  cornea  may 
be  exceedingly  injurious  unless  arrested  with  great  promp- 
titude, we  must  not  neglect  to  bleed  with  greater  freedom 
and  to  use  mercury  in  larger  quantity  and  in  more  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  than  in  other  instances  where  no 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  existed.  For  example,  if  the  same 
degree  of  inflammation  of  any  given  texture  of  the  eye 
exist  in  two  individuals  similarly  circumstanced,  as  regards 
age,  temperament,  and  constitutional  power,  in  the  one 
case  connected  with  nicer  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  other 
without  any  ulcer  of  that  part,  you  would,  in  the  former 
instance,  be  more  prompt  and  energetic  in  the  employ- 
ment of  remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the  inflammation 
(presuming  of  conrse  that  the  ulceraticm  depended  on  that 
inflammation)  than  in  the  latter  case.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  free  administration  of  mercury  in  those  iustances 
where  ulceration  of  the  cornea  has  made  and  is  still 
making  rapid  progress,  will  be  very  likely  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  its  remaining  layers;  but  if  you  have 
correctly  determined  that  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  acute  inflammatory  afiection  either  of  its 
texture  or  of  that  of  neighbouring  parts,  which  inflam- 
matory  afl'ection    your  remedies  have   as  yet  failed  to 
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diminish  or  remove^  there  can  be  no  question  respecting 
the  propriety  of  adopting  without  delay  that  practice 
which  Hill  most  quickly  secure  the  removal  of  that  inflam- 
mation of  which  the  morbid  condition  of  the  cornea  is  but 
an  eflect  I  do  not  however  mean  to  deny  that  there  are 
some  examples  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  progress  of 
which  would  be  assisted  rather  than  retarded  by  the  free 
employment  of  mercury,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  deep 
crescentic  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  occurring  in  an  old  feeble 
individual  without  the  previous  existence  of  any  inflam- 
mation of  the  other  textures  of  the  eye ;  certain  forms  of 
sloughing  and  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  so 
on ;  but  in  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  I  have  presumed 
that  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  distinctly  originated  in, 
and  is  increased  and  maintained  by,  some  form  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Although  the  occasional  administration  of  purgatives  is 
generallynecessaryduringthecourseofanyplan  of  treatment 
which  may  be  instituted  for  the  cure  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
yet  the  removal  of  this  disease  requires  other  remedial  mea- 
sures. Certfidnly  instances  may  occur  in  which  the  indi- 
cations for  their  use  are  most  obvious  and  imperative. 

In  all  cases  of  deep  circumscribed  ulcer,  unattended  by 
auy  unusually  severe  inflammation,  you  may  advantage- 
ously apply  to  it  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  worked  to  a  very 
fine  point,  limiting  its  application  to  the  ulcerated  spo^ 
and  merely  touching  it  in  the  slightest  manner — ^not 
allowing  the  caustic  to  dwell  upon  it  any  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  its  complete  contact  with 
the  entire  surface  of  the  ulcer.  You  had  better  first  fix 
the  eye  with  Pelliebs  speculum,*  and  before  closing  the 


*  Wenzel,  (in  the  first  Tolmne  of  his  Dieliannaire  O^thalmologumg) 
has  written  a  Teiy  elaborate  article  on  the  ^  ophtlu&mostat.'*  The 
various  modes  of  fixing  the  eye  by  means  of  difierent  instruments  are 
indeed  explained  and  discussed  without  much  regard  to  the  patience 
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lids  syringe  upon  the  eye-ball  a  little  warm  milk  and 
water,  directing  the  stream  chiefly  against  the  surface  you 
have  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
introduce  a  little  clear  olive  oil  beneath  the  palpebral. 
But  if  the  ulcer  is  very  irritable,  and  if  the  movements  of 
the  lids  upon  it  occasion  great  pain,  it  will  be  still  the 
more  advisable  to  touch  it  with  the  caustic,  and  to  do  it 
more  efiectually  than  in  the  former  instance,  with  the 
tiew  of  producing  an  adherent  eschar;  which  will  equally 
protect  the  irritable  surface  of  the  ulcer  from  the  atmos- 
pheric air  and  the  motions  of  the  eye-lids.  In  slighter 
instances  and  particularly  in  the  extensive  superficial 
ulcer,  a  little  zinc  lotion  or  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  more  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  will  be  preferable.* 

In  the  case  of  hernia  of  the  cornea  with  protruding 
vesicle,  it  would  be  advisable  to  snip  away  the  projecting 
membrane,  and  afterwards  to  apply  the  pointed  nitrate  of 


of  his  readers.  His  second  volume  contains  repxesentations  of  the 
**  Opbthahnostat,*'  used  or  invented  bv  Heister,  Fabier,  Guerin  (de 
Bordeaux),  Berenoer,  Lecat,  Bell,  Famard,  Guerin  (de  Lyon),  Casa, 
RuMPELT,  Demours,  and  Pope.  His  delineations,  though  more  than 
sufficiently  numerous,  are,  however,  vezy  incomplete  if  intended  to 
oompriae  all  the  modifications  of  instruments,  which  have  been  devised 
by  different  surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  eye-ball. 

*  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jacob,  in  the  fifth  vcuume  of  the  Dublin  Hoi* 
jAud  Rnorti^  that  when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  applied 
to  an  uker  of  the  cornea  it  is  apt  to  leave  behind  an  **  indelible  dark 
speck  "  but  I  am  convinced  this  effect  takes  place  very  seldom,  and 
we  ought  not  to  forego  die  advantages  resulting  ficom  the  use  of  this 
excellent  remedy  firom  any  fear  of  its  occurrence.  The  discoloration 
of  die  conjunctiva  is  also  another  effect  sometimes  resulting  from  the 
vezy  long  continued  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops,  (Jacob,  Law- 
rence, Hunt,  Estlin)  which  must  be  bom  in  mind,  when  prescribing 
them  for  the  removal  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  for  the  cure  of 
some  morbid  condition  of  the  conjunctive  membrane.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  Dr.  Jacobus  statement,  in  regard  to  the  particuhur  kind  of 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  which  becomes  pennanently  discoloured  afUr  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  is  remarkably  inex- 
act and  confused. 
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silver  to  the  corneal  aperture,  and  in  the  event  of  a  slight 
prolapse  of  the  iris  occurring,  the  application  of  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  is  equally  proper.  And  with  a  yiew 
of  guarding  as  much  as  possible  against  the  injurious 
consequences  too  frequently  resulting  from  penetrating 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  I  would  recommend  the  application  of 
belladonna  to  the  eye-brow,  which  if  it  do  not  altogether 
prevent  adhesion  or  prolapse  of  the  iris  will  limit  their 
extent  1  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  extract  of  bella- 
.donna  has  very  great  influence  in  promoting  the  expansion 
of  the  pupil,  and  that  it  is  capable  not  only  of  restoring 
the  iris  to  its  natural  position  when  merely  and  recenify 
prolapsed,  but  that  when  perseveringly  and  judiciously 
employed,  it  will,  in  some  instances,  act  upon  the  iris  with 
sufficient  power  to  destroy  slight  and  newly-formed  adhe- 
sions between  it  and  proximate  parts,  and  restore  it  to  its 
natural  situation. 

Counter-irritation  is  generally  serviceable,  and  if  the 
disease  be  limited  to  one  eye,  you  may  apply  it  to  the 
temple  of  the  afiected  side  or  to  the  forehead,  but  if  it 
exist  in  both,  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  will 
be.  the  better  situation. 

When  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  a  glassy  and  languid 
aspect,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  appearance  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reparative  process,  let  me  advise  the 
application  of  the  unfftientum  argenti  nitraiis^  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  drachm 
of  spermaceti  ointment.  You  will  often  find  after  the  use 
of  this  ointment,  in  the  particular  circumstances  which 
have  just  been  pointed  out,  that  vessels  will  proceed  to 
the  cornea,  the  reparative  process  becomes  established, 
and  the  cure  is  at  once  promoted  and  rapidly  completed. 
In  all  languid  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  where  the  constitution 
is  unusually  feeble  and  the  strength  depressed,  where  there 
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is  no  appearance  of  reparation,  but  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  progression  and  extension  of  ulceration  is  ren- 
dered quite  evident,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  not  present  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  contiguous 
textures  of  the  eye,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  a 
trial  of  this  most  excellent  remedy.  In  the  cases  now 
leforred  to,  the  local  application  of  the  strong  nitrate  of 
silver  ointment,  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  adoption  of  a 
liberal  and  nutricious  diet,  will  sometimes  prevent  the 
loss  of  an  eye  when  its  destruction  seemed  quite  in- 
evitable. 

When  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  connected  with,  or  caused 
by,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  or  associated  with  a  feeble  stru- 
mous constitution,  the  administration  of  quinine  will  be 
advisable,  and  will  be  most  unequivocally  called  for, 
where  the  previous  use  of  mercury  has  not  been  succeeded 
by  benefit  Ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurring  in  con- 
nexion with  such  circumstances  is  very  often  arrested  and 
cured  with  a  surprising  degree  of  certainty  and  rapidity  by 
the  administration  of  quinine  in  grain  doses  taken  three  or 
four  times  daily. 

The  progressing  crescentic  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  gene- 
rally rendered  worse  by  the  use  of  mercury,  more  especi- 
ally when  it  takes  place  in  the  arcus  senilis j  and  is  often 
arrested  and  healed  by  the  employment  of  die  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  by  dropping  into  the  eye  every  evening 
a  little  of  the  diluted  vinum  opii ;  and  the  same  treatment 
with  the  addition  of  a  generous  diet,  is  necessary  in  those 
cases  where  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea  occurs  without 
injury  or  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  eye,  in  old  feeble 
persons  or  persons  whose  constitutional  power  is  much 
lowered  by  a  bad  or  a  scanty  diet. 

As  respects  the  management  of  the  diet  for  persons, 
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generally,  suflTering  from  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  I  may 
say  there  are  no  particular  directions  necessary  different 
from  those  which  apply  under  the  same  general  circum- 
stances in  other  morbid  affections  of  the  eye ;  with  the  use 
of  quinine  it  should  be  of  a  light  and  nutricious  character, 
and  in  those  instances  where  the  emplo}rment  of  active 
antiphlogistic  measures  is  required,  it  should,  of  course, 
consist  chiefly  of  the  simplest  and  most  unstimulating 
aliments. 

The  red  vessels  which  traverse  the  cornea  and  terminate 
at  the  ulcer  are  produced,  as  was  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  accelerating  the  healing  process, 
and  you  would  not  therefore  divide  them  as  in  the  case  of 
vascular  cornea,  or  in  those  instances  where  a  large  vessel 
containing  red  blood  is  manifestly  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing an  opacity  of  that  texture,  as  may  sometimes  be 
remarked  after  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  healed.  This 
has  however  been  done,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  were  to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  consequence  of 
your  officious  interference  would  be,  in  all  probabilify, 
the  loss,  or  at  least  a  much  greater  degree  of  impairment 
of  the  patients  vision  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  You  may  divide  them  or  snip  a  portion  of  them — 
a  portion  of  the  entire  tube-away,  when  they  stiU  remain 
after  the  tdcer  has  healed,  and  particularly  if  the  extremity 
of  them  is  ramifying  upon  the  suifSatce  or  within  the 
substance  of  the  opaque  matter,  which  is  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  corneal  texture;  but,  as  they  either  spon- 
taneously contract  or  become  absorbed  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  of  course  no  operation  of  this  kind  should  be 
prematurely  performed — they  will,  I  repeat,  generally 
disappear  when  a  necessity  for  their  continuance  ceases 
to  exist. 

In  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  it  is  of  importance  to 
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ftscertain  at  our  first  examination^  whether  the  ulceration 
arise  from  any  primary  affection  of  the  cornea  or  depend 
on  disease  of  some  other  part  of  the  eye,  or  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  its  appendages;  for,  of  course,  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  materially  influence 
the  character  of  the  treatment  we  may  consider  it  proper 
to  adopt 


SECTION    IX. — HEBNIA,     FISTULA,     AND    DIMPLE     OF    THE 

CORNEA. 

Hernia. — ^When  a  portion  of  the  external  layers  of  the 
cornea  is  detached,  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  will  sometimes  project  its  neural  laminse,  in  front  of 
its  remaining  lamellce ; — ^this  affection  is  termed  hernia  of 
ike  cornea.  The  size  of  the  hernia  will  vary  with  the 
extent  of  the  malady  which  caused  it  When  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  corneal  laminae  are  destroyed  throughout 
only  a  small  extent  of  its  surface,  the  projecting  vesicle 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  aqueous  humor  which 
has  protruded  its  membrane  covered  by  one  or  two  of  the 
corneal  layers  through  the  opening  which  is  bounded  by 
the  healtiiy  cornea. 

Sometimes  the  disease  which  induced  the  hernia  will 
continue  until  extensive  staphyloma  take  place,  or  until 
collapse  of  the  eye*ball  result  from  the  evacuation  of  its 
contents. 

The  treatment  of  the  hernia  alone,  (presuming  any 
other  disease  from  which  it  may  have  arisen,  or  with 
which  it  was  associated  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence, 
has  been  arrested)  will  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  size  of 
tiie  projection.  When  of  small  size  it  is  desirable  to 
apply  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (about  three  grains 
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generally,  suffering  from  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  I  may 
say  there  are  no  particular  directions  necessary  different 
from  those  which  apply  under  the  same  general  circum- 
stances in  other  morbid  affections  of  the  eye;  with  the  use 
of  quinine  it  should  be  of  a  light  and  nutricious  character, 
and  in  those  instances  where  the  emplo^^ment  of  active 
antiphlogistic  measures  is  required,  it  should,  of  course, 
consist  chiefly  of  the  simplest  and  most  unstimulating 
aliments. 

The  red  vessels  which  traverse  the  cornea  and  terminate 
at  the  ulcer  are  produced,  as  was  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  accelerating  the  healing  process, 
and  you  would  not  therefore  divide  them  as  in  the  case  of 
vascular  cornea,  or  in  those  instances  where  a  large  vessel 
containing  red  blood  is  manifestly  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing an  opacity  of  that  texture,  as  may  sometimes  be 
remarked  after  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  has  healed.  This 
has  however  been  done,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  were  to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  consequence  of 
your  oflicious  interference  would  be,  in  all  probability, 
the  loss,  or  at  least  a  much  greater  degree  of  impairment 
of  the  patient^s  vision  than  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  You  may  divide  them  or  snip  a  portion  of  them — 
a  portion  of  the  entire  tube — away,  when  they  still  remain 
after  the  ulcer  has  healed,  and  particularly  if  the  extremity 
of  them  is  ramifying  upon  the  surface  or  within  the 
substance  of  the  opaque  matter,  which  is  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  corneal  texture;  but,  as  they  either  spon- 
taneously contract  or  become  absorbed  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  of  course  no  operation  of  this  kind  should  be 
prematurely  performed — they  will,  I  repeat,  generally 
disappear  when  a  necessity  for  their  continuance  ceases 
to  exist. 

In  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea  it  is  of  importance  to 
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ascertain  at  our  first  examination,  whether  the  ulceration 
arise  from  any  primary  affection  of  the  cornea  or  depend 
on  disease  of  some  other  part  of  the  eye,  or  on  a 
morbid  condition  of  its  appendages;  for,  of  course,  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  materially  influence 
the  character  of  the  treatment  we  may  consider  it  proper 
to  adopt. 


SECTION    IX. — HERNIA,     FISTULA,     AND    DIMPLE     OF    THE 

CORNEA. 

Hernia. — ^When  a  portion  of  the  external  layers  of  the 
cornea  is  detached,  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  will  sometimes  prcject  its  neural  laminae,  in  front  of 
its  remaining  lamellsB ; — ^this  affection  is  termed  hernia  of 
the  cornea.  The  size  of  the  hernia  will  yary  with  the 
extent  of  the  malady  which  caused  it  When  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  corneal  lamin®  are  destroyed  throughout 
only  a  small  extent  of  its  surface,  the  projecting  yesicle 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  aqueous  humor  which 
has  protruded  its  membrane  coyered  by  one  or  two  of  the 
corneal  layers  through  the  opening  which  is  bounded  by 
the  healtiiy  cornea. 

Sometimes  the  disease  which  induced  the  hernia  will 
continue  until  extensive  staphyloma  take  place,  or  until 
collapse  of  the  eye*ball  result  from  the  eyacuation  of  its 
contents. 

The  treatment  of  the  hernia  alone,  (presuming  any 
other  disease  from  which  it  may  haye  arisen,  or  with 
which  it  was  associated  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence, 
has  been  arrested)  will  be  chiefly  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  projection.  When  of  small  size  it  is  desirable  to 
apply  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  (about  three  grains 
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to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water)  night  and  morning,  to  bathe 
the  eye  frequently  with  the  zinc  coUyrium  (four  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water),  to  apply  the  belladonna  above  the 
eye-browy  to  employ  counter-irritation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  disease,  and  especially  to  caution  the  patient 
against  using  the  eyes  in  any  way  requiring  minute  vision, 
and  to  keep  in  a  darkened  apartment.  Presuming  that 
the  hernial  swelling  has  given  way,  that  the  aqueous 
humor  is  discharged,  and  that  the  iris  has  fallen  against 
the  margin  of  the  aperture,  it  would  be  prudent  to  touch 
the  part  carefully  (and  with  the  usual  precautions)  with 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  worked  to  a  very  fine  point,  so  as 
to  contract  the  projecting  iris,  and  cause  the  detachment 
of  an  annular  slough  from  the  edge  of  the  opening ;  for, 
unless  something  of  this  kind  be  practised,  the  edges  of 
the  ulcer,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhealthy,  will 
be  likely  to  slough,  to  continue  the  ulcerated  action,  or  at 
best  they  will  be  very  averse  to  accept  a  healthy,  healing 
process.  That  form  of  hernia  of  the  cornea,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extensive  detachment  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  corneal  lamellae,  is  mentioned  in  those  parts  of  my 
work  which  treat  of  ulcer  and  staphyloma  of  the  cornea, 
or  of  the  diseases  producing  them. 

Fistula.* — ^When  the  aqueous  humor  continues  to  be 


*  '*  Some  have  recommended  us  to  pare  the  ooniea  ^dth  a  knife,  but 
this  18  an  hazardoua  operation ;  I  saw  an  instance  where  the  specnhim 
was  used  by  a  rery  steady  operator,  who,  unfortunately,  cut  a  piece 
out  of  this  coat,  and  though  the  aperture  is  small,  it  is  continually 
discharging  the  aqueous  humour.**  A  DreoHte  on  thi  principal  dueatet 
of  the  eyes  J  by  William  Rowley,  pajpe  142. — **^  FUtula  de  la  eomio. 
Ulcte  sinueux,  superficiel,  lonff,  gui  a'  ^tend  plus  ou  moins  droit 
entre  les  lames  de  cette  tunique.**  iXeHonnaire  Ophthalmologimu^  par 
M.  De  Wenzel.  T.  1,  page  309. — ^  Lorsque  la  com^  a  etl  peme 
par  un  abscds,  et  que  I'humeur  aqueuse  s'  est  ecoul^,  il  y  a  fistule,  et 
on  pent  faire  plier  le  globe  sous  le  doigt  &  travers  une  dies  paupi^res. 
C*  est  un  exercant  cette  Ugte  pression,  et  par  Tabsenoe  de  r  humeur 
aqueuse,  que  Von  s'assure  de  rexistenoe  aune  ouyerture  fistuleuae  a 
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discharged  through  a  minute  opening  in  the  cornea, 
which  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  more  especially,  if 
the  margin  of  the  opening  is  somewhat  hard  and  rounded, 
the  condition  of  disease  so  produced  is  termed  Jlstula  of 
the  cornea. 

The  aperture  in  the  cornea  may  be  direct  or  tortuous, 
its  external  opening  may  be  visible  or  it  may  be  covered 
by  the  conjunctiva,  or  it  may  exist  only  on  its  neural 
aspect.  If  the  opening  be  direct  or  tortuous,  providing 
there  exist  a  visible  external  aperture,  the  aqueous  humor 
is  seen  to  be  discharged,  to  ooze  from  the  opening ;  but 
when  there  is  a  mere  opening  on  its  neural  surface 
which  only  extends  through  a  few  of  its  innermost  laminse, 
the  aqueous  humor  is  forced  into  the  cavity  and  slightly 
projects  its  external  layers — gives  rise  to  an  appreciable 
and  peculiar  inequality  of  the  mucous  surface ;  and  when, 
in  some  other  instances,  there  exists  no  visible  external 
opening,  the  aqueous  humor  collects  beneath  the  conjunc- 
tiva close  to  the  comeo-sclerotic  junction,  and  forms  a 
small  semitransparent  tumour  in  that  situation. 

If  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  its  variety,  is  un- 
associated  with  ophthahnia,  I  generally  recommend  the 
patient  to  sit  in  a  darkened  room,  and  not  to  employ  the 
eye  in  any  way  requiring  minute  vision,  and  to  drop 
upon  the  part  twice  a  day  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  the 


la  oom^.  Traiii  detMaladiet  dea  Yeux^  par  A.  P.  Demours.  T.  1,' 
page  306. — "  De  come®  ulceribiis  baud  immerito  ad  propriam  hujus 
generis  morbi  speciem  transimus,  fistulam  dico,  qus  nihil  aliud  est, 
quaxn  alcus  excavatum,  angusto  tubulo  et  orificio  ampliore  Teio  fundo 
pneditum.  Seepe,  tantum  non  semper  et  orificii  labia  callosa  inTeni- 
untur.'^  Clemens,  in  Scriptores  Ophthtdmologici  Minoretj  vol,  1, 132. 
[Although  this  able  writer  has  drawn  largely  nom  the  dissertation  (De 
fittulit  eomeat)  of  Mauchart,  he  has  described  the  varieties  of  the 
disease  with  a  fidelity  and  care  which  no  subsequent  writer  has  ap- 
proached.]— There  is  an  account  of  an  interesting  case  of  fistula  of  the 
oomea  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  GazetUj'pa;g&  224. 
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lion,  as  happens  to  masons^  labourers^  and  others  whose 
eyes  are  exposed  to  the  mechanical  irritation  produced  by 
the  contact  of  particles  of  lime,  or  pearl  or  metal  dust 
The  coloured  vessels  which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  ulcers  sometimes  remain  long  after  the  ulcera- 
tion is  healed,  as  though  prolonged  distention  had  so 
far  destroyed  their  tonic  and  elastic  properties  as  to  take 
firom  them  the  capacity  to  contract  their  dimensions  when 
their  continuance  as  visible  vessels  became  no  longer 
necessary.  I  have  represented  in  a  former  Section  that 
coloured  vessels  so  circumstanced  are  usually  removed 
— ^that  they  are  sometimes  merely  contracted  in  their  size, 
but  more  generally  absorbed,  when  the  occasion  for  their 
continuance  ceased  to  exist,  and  it  is  to  those  few  in- 
stances in  which  this  salutary  process  does  not  take  place 
that  I  am  now  more  particularly  referring. 

Diagnosis. — ^As  simple  vascularity  of  the  cornea  differs 
from  pannus  sometimes  only  in  degree,  and,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  two  diseases  varies  in  some  instances  in  many 
very  material  circumstances,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  mode  of  distinguishing  them.  Vascularity 
of  the  cornea  is  distinguished  from  pannus  by  the  absence 
of  much  general  opacity,  and  by  the  distinctness  and 
fewness  of  the  coloured  vessels  constituting  the  condition 
of  vascularity,  but  whenever  they  are  either  so  numerous, 
so  minute,  or  so  abundant  in  their  ramifications,  as  to 
tinge  the  cornea  of  a  red  colour,  and  present  to  the  naked 
eye  an  almost  uniformly  red  surface,  the  disease  is  termed 
pannus.  When .  the  cornea  is  the  seat  of  inflammation 
there  may  be  one  or  more  vessels  encroaching  lipon  its 
margin  or  extending  upon  its  surface  or  through  its  texture 
to  a  greater  distance,  but  then  the  pain,  the  zonular 
arrangement  of  vessels,  the  promineqce  of  the  cornea,  and 
its  general  cloudiness,  mil  surely  prevent  any  well-in- 
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formed  surgeon  from  confounding  this  inflammatoiy  state 
of  the  cornea,  with  mere  vascularity  of  that  part 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  vascularity  of  the  cornea 
will  vary  with  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  condition  of 
the  eye,  in  other  respects,  with  which  it  may  be  connected. 
In  those  instances  where  it  seems  to  arise  from  the 
existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  or  acute 
ophthalmia,  or  any  form  of  inflammation  of  the  various 
textures  of  the  eye,  its  treatment  wUl  be  merely  that  of  the 
original  and  inflammatory  malady.  And  I  may  here 
remark  that  vascularity  of  the  cornea  arising  in  connexion 
with  such  forms  of  inflammation  is  more  generally  charac- 
terized by  the  enlargement  of  several  vessels  upon  the 
margin  of  the  cornea,  whilst  that  form  of  it  produced  by  a 
vascular  and  granular  condition  of  the  lids,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  enlargement  of  a  few  vessels  difiiised  over 
various  parts  of  its  surface,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vascular  state  of  the  cornea  produced  by,  and  associated 
with,  albugo  or  leucoma,  consists  of  the  enlargement  of  a 
single  vessel  or  a  pencil  of  vessels,  or  of  two  red  vessels 
which  pass  from  opposite  sides  of  the  eye  and  terminate 
in  the  opacity. 

Vascularity  of  the  cornea  associated  with  an  ulcer  of 
that  texture  is  usually  only  of  temporary  duration,  and 
does  not,  at  least  whilst  the  ulcer  exists,  render  any  treat- 
ment for  its  (the  state  of  vascularity)  removal  necessary. 

Admitting  the  foregoing  exception,  it  is,  I  presume, 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  curing  any 
disease  of  which  the  vascular  state  of  the -cornea  is 
obviously  an  effect;  such  for  instance,  as  a  granular 
condition  of  the  lids;  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
inversion  of  the  cilis,  and  so  on,  for  whilst  they  are 
permitted  to  continue,  the  curative  efibrts,  if  directed 
solely  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  cornea,  will  be  inevitably 
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firuitless.  But  presuming  that  the  vascular  state  of  the 
cornea  continues  independently  of  such  influence,  presum- 
ing that  although  originally  produced  by  some  other 
affection  which  you  have  been  enabled  to  remove,  the 
enlarged  vessels  still  remain,  what  method  would  you 
adopt  to  promote  their  diminution  or  prociure  their  removal? 
If  there  are  several  vessels  extending  upon  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  for  a  short  distance,  unattended  by  any  active 
inflammation,  the  application  of  mild  stimulants  would  be 
preferable  to  division  or  excision,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
in  other  instances  where  several  enlarged  vessels  are  dis- 
persed over  the  cornea  in  consequence  of  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  a  granular  or  some  other  morbid  condition  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva.  You  may  commence  your  treatment 
with  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  gradually 
increase  its  strength,  you  may  then  employ  a  pretty  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  vinum  opii ;  and  if 
these  means  are  insufficient — if  the  enlarged  vessels  still 
remain  notwithstanding  a  proper  degree  of  perseverance 
in  the  use  of  such  stimulants — ^you  may  use  the  nitrate  of 
silver  ointment,  commencing  with  a  preparation  of  three 
grains  of  the  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  drachm  of 
spermaceti  ointment,  and  increase  its  strength  gradually 
as  the  case  advances  towards  recovery.  But  when  one  or 
two  vessels  only  exist,  or  a  pencil  of  vessels,  particularly 
when  they  pass  to  an  albugo  or  leucoma,  I  should  advise 
you  to  raise  them  with  a  forceps  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  to  snip  away  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  entire  tube  of  each  vessel,  and  to  perform  this 
operation  upon  the  trunks  of  as  many  of  the  largest  of 
these  vessels  as  may  be  present,  and  to  repeat  it  when 
their  divided  mouths  inosculate,  or  as  soon  and  as  often  as 
the  once  divided  tube  becomes  again  continuous.  If  you 
merely  divide  these  vessels  with  a  lancet,  they  will  very 
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speedily  reunite,  and  you  will  veiy  probably  inflict  a 
good  deal  of  injury  by  your  attempts  to  sever  them  in  this 
manner,  but  by  first  raising  them  with  the  forceps  and 
afterwards  excising  a  portion  of  the  entire  tube,  you  occa- 
sion less  pain  and  inflict  less  injury  upon  the  parts  upon 
which  you  are  operating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  render 
your  operation  much  more  efficacious  than  it  would  be  if 
you  adopted  the  former  mode  of  procedure. 


SECTION  XI. — PANNUS. 

The  disease  called  pannus  is  nothing  more  than  a 
relaxed,  thickened,  opaque,  and  vascular  condition  of  the 
anterior  membrane  of  the  comeaf  and  is  almost  in- 
variably produced  by  the  continuance  of  purulent  or  stru* 
mous  ophthalmia;  or,  by  the  friction  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  which  has  become  vascular  and  granular  in 
consequence  of  some  diseased  action  of  which  it  has  been 
the  seat ;  by  some  other  source  of  continued  external  irri* 
tation ;  or  by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cornea*  It  is 
this  form  of  disease  which  may  occasionally  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  discharged  soldiers  formerly  engaged  in  Egpyt, 
and  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  better  illustrations  of  the 
disease  than  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  individuals  present 
On  this  view  of  the  subject,  ibe  disease  (pannus)  is  not 
produced  by  any  aditfe  and  €U!ute  inflammation  of  the 
cornea,  but  results  either  from  chronic  comeitis,  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  morbid  lining  of  the  palpebne 
upon  its  conjunctival  covering,'*^  or  from  some  other  source 
of  irritation  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 


*  The  friction  of  the  rough  and  granular  conjunctiva  unon  the 
oumea,  in  those  instances  where  pannus  originates  in  such  conoition  of 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  trace  Uie  various  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  order  of  their  occorrence.  The 
cornea  first  becomes  nebulous  and  a  few  small  coloured 
.  vessels  are  observed  ramifying  upon  its  surface,  the  nebula 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  though  a  fine 
lamina  of  some  partially  opaque  substance  were  placed 
upon  its  surface,  the  vessels  ramify  more  and  more  mi- 
nutely, until  they  present  a  red  appearance  in  which  the 
distinction  of  the  ramification — the  definite  branching — of 
vessels  is  no  longer  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  partial  or  it  may  be  general ; 
if  it  be  partial  merely  there  is  a  red  patch,  placed  as  it 
were  upon  the  cornea,  which  does  not  present  a  florid 
appearance  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  opaque 
matter  with  which  the  minute  coloured  vessels  are  inter- 
mixed. This  opaque  matter,  which  is  in  fact  the  tissue  in 
which  the  vessels  are  formed,  always  precedes  their  de- 
velopment, sometimes  extending  over  a  larger  surface 
than  is  occupied  by  the  minute  series  of  vessels,  in  which 
case  there  is  said  to  be  a  general  nebulous  state  of  the  cornea 
with  a  partial  condition  of  pannus,  but  I  have  never  seen 
it  present  that  dense  appearance  which  is  produced  by  an 
albugo  or  a  leucoma,  or  that  shining  pearly  aspect  with 
which  these  forms  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  are  occasion- 
ally associated.  But  the  pannus  may  be  more  extensive ; 
it  may  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  and  give  to  it  an 
uniformly  red  surface,  a  redness  which  is  however  widely 
different  firom  the  scarlet  surface  produced  by  that  vascular 
state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  so  commonly  present 


the  Using  membrane  of  the  lids,  is  only  connected  with  the  moibid 
changes  wrought  m  and  upon  the  cornea,  as  their  cause,  by  producing 
a  state  of  irritation — a  condition  of  chronic  inflammatiQn— of  itB  con- 
junctival covering.  » 
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under  8uph  circumstances;  for,  being  blended  with,  or 
superadded  to,  a  white  opaque  surface,  its  colour  is  paler, 
certainly  much  less  bright  and  florid  than  a  surface  ren- 
dered red  merely  by  an  increase  of  the  number  and  size  of 
its  vessels,  unmixed  with  any  other  matter  calculated 
to  diminish  its  floridity.  Sometimes  the  sclerotic  con- 
junctiva will  have  undergone  a  similar  change  to  tliat 
which  has  occurred  in  its  corneal  division, — it  will  bb 
thickened,  its  connexion  with  the  part  beneath  will  be 
relaxed  and  its  vascularity  increased ;  but  this  alteration 
in  the  sclerotic  conjmictiva  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the 
disease. 

Thus,  then,  there  will  be  detected,  in'  the  changes  I 
have  just  enumerated,-*-!,  the  existence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea; — 2,  the 
deposition  of  opaque  matter  within  its  texture  and  upon 
its  surface ;  and  3,  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of 
its  vessels,  partly  occasioned  by  the  mechanical  irritation 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  morbid  lining  of  the 
palpebrae,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  vitalizing  that 
product  of  inflammatory  action,  which,  in  the  various 
textures  of  the  body  is  sometimes  beautifully,  completely, 
and  richly  organized — 1  mean  coagulated  lymph. 

The  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  is  first  thick- 
ened, rendered  opaque  and  vascular,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  not  materi- 
ally changed  whilst  these  alterations  have  taken  place 
upon  its  surface ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
infrajacent  texture  becomes  involved  in  the  morbid  action, 
it  loses  its  transparency,  and,  in  many  instances,  its 
lamellar  texture,  and  becomes  consolidated,  opaque,  vas- 
cular, and  thickened  also,  so  that  in  the  worst  forms  of 
long-continued  panniis  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
substance  of  the  cornea  has  undergone  those  changes 
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which  unfit  it  for  the  transmisfiion  of  light;  and  no 
measures  which  may  be  then  employed  with  a  view  of 
removing  the  morbid  condition  of  its  conjunctiyal  covering, 
even  if  so  far  successful,  will  have  any  materially  useful 
influence  upon  the  general  structure  of  the  cornea  and 
consequently  will  not  succeed  in  restoring  vision. 

TVeatment. — ^Afler  you  have  removed,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  any  source  of  irritation  to  the  surface  of  the 
eye  (of  which  the  morbid  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunc- 
tiva— an  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage — and  an  inverted 
condition  of  the  cilisB — are  the  most  frequent)  and  les- 
sened the  tendency,  if  any  such  exist,  to  general  vascularity 
of  the  eye-ball^  I  should  advise  you  to  prescribe  mild 
astringent  and  stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  alum 
or  zinc  lotion ;  to  employ  some  form  of  permanent  counter- 
irritation,  and  to  administer  an  occasional  dose  of  purga- 
tive medicine;  you  may  then  have  recourse  to  more 
active  stimulants,  such  as  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  t>r  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  as  soon  as 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  bear  it,  apply  by  means  of  the  Uunt 
extremity  of  a  probe,  as  previously  directed,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  prepared  as  I  before 
advised;  increasing  its  strength  by  degrees,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  requisite.  This  is  indeed  by  far  the 
most  useful  remedy  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  not 
only  cures  most  effectually  as  far  as  any  measures  are 
capable  of  curing  it,  but  in  a  very  much  shorter  space  of 
time  than  any  other  known  remedial  means.  Of  course, 
you  will  not  commence  its  use  whilst  any  active  inflam- 
mation is  present,  nor  continue  it  if  any  inflammatory 
symptoms  arise  to  negative  the  propriety  of  persevering  in 
its  emyloyment,  nor  repeat  its  application  more  frequentiy 
than  the  local  or  general  susceptibility  of  the  patient  may 
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pennil;  butbeariDg  these  circumstances  in  mind,  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend  most  strongly  a  trial  of  its  efficacy 
in  all  cases  of  pannns,  more  particularly  as  a  condnsiTe 
part  of  the  treatment 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  tnmks  of 
one  or  two  vessels,  or  indeed  to  isolate  a  small  portion  of 
the  cornea  from  the  conjunctiva  by  making  a  pretty  free 
incision  aronnd  its  margb,*  but  such  practice  is^  in 
general,  extremely  useless  and  improper,  inasmuch  as  the 
organization  of  the  thickened,  relaxed,  and  opaque  cover- 
ing of  the  cornea,  is  too  perfectly  and  completely  estab- 
lished to  be  much  influenced  by  such  a  measure;  for 
you  will  remember  that  when  the  whole  of  the  cornea  is 
aflfected  with  pannus,  which  has  existed  for  a  long  period^ 
the  morbid  structure  derives  a  portion  of  its  vascular  sup* 
ply  from  the  vessels  of  the  cornea — ^from  the  nutrient 
tubes  of  the  deeper-seated  lamellsQ — as  well  as  from  those 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  its  suifrice.    Thus^  then. 


*  In  Monteath's  Translation  of  Weller^  Manual  of  MeHtKOiai 
^  tKe  Human  Eye^  (page  215)  time  is  the  fdUowing  interesting  state- 
ment respecting  the  treatment  of  this  troublesome  disease.  **  In 
place  of  cutting  out  portions  of  the  individual  teasels,  I  generally,  jm 
obstinate  cases  of  this  disease,  cut  out  a  jportion  of  the  cQi^unctiva,fnna 
a  line  to  aline  and  a  half  in  breaddi,  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  a  small  nair  of  eve-scisaofs,  and  a  fine 
pair  or  forceps,  and  must  be  done  slowly  and  deliberatelv.  So  early 
as  the  secona  day  after  this  operation,  nearly  two  lines  of  the  edge  of 
the  cornea  will  have  already  become  transpaxent;  the  clearing  goes  on 
progressively  from  the  dxcumference  to  the  centre.  The  latter  part 
may  not  regain  its  transparency  for  weeks  or  months,  owing  to  the 
greater  density  of  all  the  tissues  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  This 
operation  will  not  effect  a  cure,  if  the  patient  be  at  the  time  in  a  state 
of  scrofulous  dyscrasis  or  fever,  it  often  rather  does  harm.  In  sndi 
cases,  the  grana  object,  is  improving  the  seneral  health,  for  unless 
this  be  effected,  the  scrofulous  pannus  may  last  for  years.  Many  eyes 
affected  with  scrofulous  pannus  are  destroyed,  by  being  oontimiaUy 
teased  and  irritated  by  local  applications,  wluch  would  have  recoverea 
completely,  had  ^e  Physician  or  Surseon  not  disturbed  the  eyes,  and 
taxned  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  ^  general  health." 
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the  treatment  of  this  troublesome  affection,  includes  1,  the 
removal  of  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it ; — 2,  the  sub- 
duction  of  any  inflammatory  state  of  the  eye  which  may 
be  present ; — 3,  the  use  of  mild  astringent  and  stimulating 
applications  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  very 
powerful  ones ;  and  4,  in  very  obstinate  and  severe  cases, 
where  large  and  distinct  vessels  are  found  passing  to  the 
cornea,  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  their  entire  tube  or, 
in  those  few  instances  which  are  favourable  for  the  opera- 
tion, the  insulation  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  margin  of 
the  cornea  by  an  incision  through  its  entire  texture,  vary- 
ing, as  respects  its  extent,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  never  exceeding,  as  a  continuous  incision,  a  third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  method  of  treatment 
is,  in  fact,  chiefly  of  a  local  nature. 


SECTION  XII. — STAPHYLOMA  OF  THE   CORNEA. 

The  term  staphyloma  is  applied  to  a  preternatural  pro- 
jection of  some  of  the  coats  or  membranes  of  the  eye,  and 
is  always  associated  with  some  morbid  change  either  in 
the  prominent  coat  or  membrane,  or  the  contents  of  the 
globe,  is  attended  with  loss  or  impairment  of  vision ;  and 
usually  results  from  inflammation,  attenuation,  or  division 
of  some  part  of  the  external  tunics. 

When  the  sclerotica  is  the  projecting  part,  the  disease 
is  termed  staphyloma  scIeroticsB,  and  when  the  morbidly 
prominent  sclerotica  is  so  far  attenuated  as  to  assume  a 
dark  blue  appearance  by  permitting  the  subjacent  choroid 
to  be  partially  seen  through  it,  it  is  then  termed  staphy- 
loma of  the  choroid  and  sclerotica.  Sometimes  the  iris 
protrudes  through  various  apertures  in  the  cornea,  or  it  is 
seen  at  several  points  through  the  partially  transparent 
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cornea,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  which  has  hot  inaptly 
been  expressed  by  the  term  staphyloma  racemosum ;  but 
when  the  cornea  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  and  the 
iris  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  large  convex  mass,  which 
has  become  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  cornea,  it  has  been  called  staphyloma  iridis, 
and  this  is  the  only  true  staphyloma  of  the  iris.  But  the 
cornea  alone  may  be  the  projecting  part,  and  it  is  to  the 
prominence  formed  by  the  yielding  of  the  cornea,  and 
which  has  received  the  name  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
that  I  shall  now  more  particularly  direct  attention. 

Such  then  axe  the  conditions  of  disease  which  are  re- 
spectively expressed  by  the  terms — staphyloma  sclerotics& 
taphyloma  sclerotice  et  choroidis — staphyloma  iridis 
taphyloma  racemosum — and  staphyloma  corneas. 
Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  has  received  a  variety  of 
names,  in  accordance  with  its  form,  its  extent,  and  its 
complications ;  for  instance,  when  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
is  equally  and  extensively  projected  without  any  par- 
ticular elevation  at  any  one  point,  the  disease  so  formed  is 
called,  the  spherical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea ;  but  when 
it  rises  in  the  form  of  a  blunt  cone,  its  centre  being  very 
much  more  prominent  than  its  circumference,  it  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea. 
Again,  when  the  disease  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
cornea,  it  is  designated  partial  staphyloma  of  the  cornea^ 
and  total  when  the  whole  of  that  membrane  is  involved; 
simple  when  one  form  of  staphyloma  only  exists,  and 
compound  when  one  form  of  staphyloma  is  superadded  to 
another — thus,  when  a  partial  conical  staphyloma  is  in- 
grafted upon  the  total  spherical  staphyloma,  the  disease, 
so  formed,  is  termed  compound  staphyloma. 

The  conical  staphyloma  is  generally  produced  by  the 
circumscribed  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  or  by  onyx,  or  by  very 
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extensiTe  lymphatic  depotition  between  its  lanodlflB,  and 
on  thia  accoimt  it  is  more  frequent  at  its  lower  part — at 
that  part  where  onyx  is  most  generally  found;  but  the 
q>herical  staphyloma  more  commonly  results  from  those 
diseases  which,  either  by  producing  an  extreme  degree  of 
chemosisy  or  by  some  other  means,  diminish  the  vitality 
and  lessen  the  elasticity  of  the  cornea,  without  proceeding 
so  fsr  as  to  cause  its  actual  destruction,  except  perhi^s  of 
its  most  superficial  layers. 

When  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  onjrx  hare  materially 
diminished  the  amount  of  resistance  always  offered  by  the 
healthy  cornea,  to  the  pressure  it  (in  common  with  the 
other  external  tunic  of  the  eye)  sustains  during  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  globe,  it  gradually  yields,  and  of 
course  chiefly  at  that  part  where  the  power  of  resistance 
is  least  considerable.  It  is  on  this  account  that  staphy- 
loma proceeding  from  either  of  these  causes,  that  is, 
circumscribed  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  onyx,  is  almost 
always  conical ;  the  healthy  structure  of  the  cornea  being 
not  only  adequate  to  oppose  the  distending  agency,  but 
affording  also  a  sufficient  degree  of  support  to  that  part  of 
the  morbid  cornea,  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  or  very 
proximate  connexion,  to  prevent  it  from  yielding  so  much 
as  its  more  central  part,  which  receives  no  such  assistance 
to  enable  it  to  resist  the  constantly-operating  distendiog 
power,  and  in  this  way  the  central  part  of  a  staphylomatous 
cornea,  diseased  to  a  very  circumscribed  extent  only, 
becomes  not  merely  much  projected,  but  projected  in  a 
conical  form.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  description  of 
the  progress  of  conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  an 
accurate  account  of  the  circumstances  determining  its 
form. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  spherical  staphyloma  the  whole 
of  the  cornea  is  involved,  and  that  it  may  acquire  an 
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enonnous  size,  so  as  to  protrude  the  lids,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  closed  over  the  slaphylomatous  enlarge* 
ment  The  conical  staphyloma  never  acquires  so  large  a 
size  as  the  spheroidal,  and  the  following  explanation  of 
the  condition  of  parts  actually  involved  in  the  disease  in 
the  two  affections,  and  the  condition  of  other  parts  not 
immediately  implicated,  but  which  sometimes  change 
their  relative  situation  in  the  progress  of  the  affection, 
will  explain  the  cause  of  this  circumstance.  In  the 
conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  the  entire  texture  of 
that  membrane  is  generally  found  thickened,  more  or  less 
opaque  and  consolidated — ^its  lamellar  arrangement  being 
destroyed;  when  the  disease  is  developed  to  a  certain 
extent  the  iris  is  found  plaited  upon,  and  intimately 
identified  with,  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  lens 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  iris,  and  an  increase  of 
the  vitreous  humor  sustains  the  figure  of  the  eye-ball  and 
is  substituted  for  the  diminished  secretion  of  aqueous 
humor;  but,  at  the  commencement,  the  parietes  of  the 
staphylomatous  projection  are  thinner  than  the  natural 
strocture  of  the  cornea,  particularly  at  the  centre,  and 
only  become  thickened  by  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  them  from  extending  still 
further ;  and,  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  it  some- 
times  happens  that  the  point  of  the  staphyloma  is  ren- 
dered thin  by  absorption,  so  that  it  eventually  bursts^ 
ffischarges  its  contents,  and  may  in  this  way  lead  to  a 
cure  of  the  malady. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  even  the  mod^atc  stage  of 
development  of  the  conical  staphyloma,  whether  occu- 
pying the  whole  or  merely  a  part  of  the  cornea,  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  by  a  thickening  of  its  entire  texture, 
for  I  have  examined  the  cornea  in  some  cases  after  its 
excision,  and  have  found  it  to  differ  greatiy  in  this  respect ; 
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it  has  been  generally  thickened  in  nearly  every  part  of  its 
extent,  but  at  one  or  two  points  it  has  been  rendered  much 
thinner  than  when  in  its  natural  state.  Richtbr  asserted 
that  the  cornea,  under  such  circumstances,  was  not  only 
rendered  thicker,  but  that  instead  of  presenting  on  its 
neural  aspect  a  hollow  or  concavity  it  was  a  solid  mass^ 
being  filled  up  by  deposition  which  was  generally  of  a 
lymphatic  character,  and  he  further  stated  that  it  could 
not  consequently  arise  and  be  maintained,  as  was  stated 
by  Beer,  by  pressure  operating  from  within  the  globe, 
combined  with  attenuation  of  the  corneal  texture.  Soaspa 
also  believed  that  at  the  highest  degree  of  the  disease,  the 
cornea,  instead  of  being  diminished  in  thickness,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  entirely  compact  and  solid  internally,  but 
he  admits  the  existence  of  exceptions  in  which  the  staphy- 
lomatous  prelection  can  only  be  considered  solid  in  regard 
to  its  contents  which,  in  these  exceptions,  he  describes  as 
consisting  of  the  iris,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  sometimes  a 
portion  ol  the  vitreous  humor.  But  in  conical  staphyloma 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  only,  in  those  instances 
where  an  extremely  acuminated  projection  arises  firom  the 
cornea,  its  base  occupying  only  a  veiy  small  portion  of 
that  tunic,  there  is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  an  adhe- 
sion of  the  iris  to  the  circular  base  of  the  staphyloma,  the 
capsule,  lens,  and  vitreous  humor,  retaining  their  natural 
situation,  but  in  other  instances  the  uis  is  plaited  on  the 
whole  of  its  inner  surface,  and  is  projected  into  the  cavity 
of  the  staphyloma,  the  crystalline  lens  resting  against  its 
marginal  base,  and  in  this  way  leaving  a  space  between 
its  anterior  aspect  and  the  neural  surface  of  the  iris  which 
contains  a  portion  of  aqueous  humor;  in  fact,  the  base  of 
fiome  staphylomata  of  this  description  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  lens  within  their  cavity.  A  staphyloma 
jK>  circumstanced  is  not  likely  to  increase  much  in  magni- 
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tude,  for,  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  globe  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  its  muscles  would  operate  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and,  by  transmitted  influence, 
upon  that  portion  of  the  healthy  cornea  by  which  its 
margin  was  sustained,  and  unless  we  admit  eitjier  an 
ineqnafily  in  the  absorbent  and  secreting  function,  on  the 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  cavity  intervening  between  its  (the 
lens)  anterior  aspect  and  the  neural  surface  of  the  iris,  or  give 
to  the  fluid  it  contains  an  expansive  quality,  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  pressure  from  within  could  be  made  to 
operate  upon  the  distended  portion  of  the  coruea.  These 
remarks  however  only  apply  to  those  instances  of  small 
conical  staphyloma  in  which  the  lens  is  resting  against 
that  margin  of  the  cornea  which  constitutes  the  base  of 
the  staphyloma;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  in  the  other  examples  of  this  variety 
of  staphyloma,  and  the  close  contact  of  the  lens  with  the 
iris,  the  chambers  of  the  eye  are  completely  obliterated, 
and  the  increase  of  the  disease  either  altogether  prevented 
or  materially  retarded.  There  is  at  least  one  important 
reason  why  the  conical  staphyloma  never  acquires  so 
great  a  size  as  the  spherical  staphyloma,  for  by  reason  of 
its  acuminated  form,  ulceration  of  its  summit  occurs  before 
it  has  suflicient  time  to  acquire  any  great  degree  of 
magnitude. 

Now  the  progress  of  spherical  staphyloma  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  conical  staphyloma.  When 
the  corneal  texture  becomes  from  any  cause — whether 
from  reduced  vitality,  loss  of  substance,  or  diminished 
elasticity — incapable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  its  con- 
tents under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  globe,  it  gradually  yields  in  every  part  of  its  surface, 
the  aqueous  humor  increases  in  quantity  in  proportion  as 
the  cornea  is  protruded"  externally,  the  anterior  chamber 
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becomes  more  and  more  capacious,  until  inflammatory  and 
other  changes  push  the  iris  forwards,  so  that  firombeingmore 
distant  than  natural  from  the  neural  sur&ce  of  the  cornea, 
It  gradually  approaches  and  becomes  united  to  it  through- 
out its  entire  extent,  the  anterior  capsule  and  lens  retaining 
their  natural  situation^  so  that  whilst  the  anterior  chamber 
is  obliterated,  the  posterior  chamber  becomes  much  in- 
creased in  size ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
is  exposed  to  an  equal  degree  of  pressure  from  within,  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  produced 
by  the  action  of  its  muscles.  Sometimes  this  state  of  parts 
is  preserved  until  the  staphyloma,  having  anived  at  its 
highest  degree  of  development,  becomes  stationary  or  has 
acquired  so  great  a  size  as  to  render  its  removal  necessary, 
or,  until  its  summit  becomes  attenuated  by  absorption, 
ruptures  and  discharges  its  contents,  and  by  a  frequent 
repetition  of  this  occurrence  (for  when  once  this  event  has 
taken  place,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  repeated  from  the 
gradually  diminishing  thickness  of  the  newly-formed  mem- 
brane) leads  to  a  natural  cure.  But  in  other  instances,  the 
lens  is  pushed  forward,  the  chambers  of  the  eye  are  oblite- 
rated, and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  though 
the  posterior  chamber  and  the  proper  situation  of  the  iris 
were  maintained;  for,  as  regards  the  effect  upon  the 
cornea,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  aqueous 
humor  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  be  pressing 
against  its  neural  aspect ;  the  pressure  will,  in  both  in- 
stances, be  the  same,  and  in  each  case  will  be  transmitted 
from  other  bodies  before  it  reaches  that  fluid  or  soUd 
which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  cornea. 

The  cornea  is  then  in  these  cases  at  first  attenuated,  in 
its  progress  it  becomes  unequally  thickened,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce that  irregularity  of  surfrure  bertain  forms  of  staphy- 
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loma  poresent ;  for  example,  if  no  point  of  the  staphylo- 
matous  cornea  be  much  thinner  than  another,  its  surface 
will  present  a  smooth  and  equable  convexity,  but  when 
the  cornea  is  so  unequally  thickened  as  to  present  at  dif- 
fisrent  points,  a  very  variable  degree  of  resisting  power  to 
the  propulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  it  will  be 
bulged  forwards  in  one  or  more  points,  and  present,  in 
correspondence  with  the  number  and  magnitude  of  these 
lesser  projections  which  are  superadded  to  the  larger  one, 
an  irr^^ar  and  tuberculated  aspect.  Sometimes  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  tubercles  or  small  projections  firom 
the  suiface  of  the  staphyloma  bursts  and  discharges  part 
of  its  contents,  and  whenever  the  fluid  reaccumulates  it 
is  again  evacuated  by  the  same  means,  and  in  this  way 
the  staphyloma  sometimes  experiences  a  natural  cure. 

Now,  the  first  change  which  occurs  in  the  structure  of 
the  cornea  in  the  variety  of  the  disease  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, independently  of  the  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
transparency  of  its  remaining  layers,  is  diminished  elas- 
ticity;— 2,  general  attenuation ; — S,  increased  thickening 
consolidation  and  loss  of  its  lamellar  arrangement;  and 
eventually  partial  thinning,  so  that  unless  an  operation  be 
performed,  it  gives  way  at  one  or  more  points,  and  es- 
tablishes either  a  natural  and  permanent  cure  or  permits  a 
temporary  diminution  of  its  size.^ 

It  will  be  remarked  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  and  before  the  staphylomatous  projection  acquires 
any  considerable  magnitude,  the  iris  is  entire,  although 
plaited  upon  and  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the 


*  I  have  described  many  of  the  yarious  morbid  changes  which  take 
place  in  difleient  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  progiess  of  staphykmia  from 
pzeparations  in  my  possession,  which  have  b^n  carefully  examined  by 
many  mescal  gentlemen,  and  which,  I  trust,  fully  justify  and  confirm 
the  views  I  hare  taken  of  the  pathology  of  this  affection. 
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cornea,  but  after  a  time,  when  the  staphyloma  enlargeii 
the  iris,  not  being  able  to  expand  sofficiently  to  cover  its 
entire  surface,  and  being  at  the  same  time  firmly  and  sa- 
curely  attached  to  an  expanding  texture,  is  torn,  and 
acquires  a  stellated  or  a  reticulated  appearance.  Thus 
then,  as  regards  the  state  and  situation  of  the  iris  in  tha 
progress  and  in  the  various  stages  of  spherical  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  it  is  first  more  distant  than  usual  from  the 
neural  sur£ftce  of  that  tunic ;  by  degrees  it  approaches  it 
until  it  becomes  expanded  upon  and  adherent  to  its  sur* 
fiice  in  an  entire  state ;  but  as  the  disease  increases  m 
magnitude,  it  is  lacerated  and  acquires  a  stellated  or  a 
reticulated  aspect.  It  is  therefore  no  essential  character 
of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  in  all  its  stages,  that  the  iris 
should  be  accurately  applied  to  the  whole  oi  its  neural 
surface. 

In  every  instance  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which  is 
staphylomatous  has  either  partially  or  totally  lost  its 
transparency ;  for,  if  it  arise  fix>m  ulceration  of  its  layers, 
those  layers  are  never  restored  by  a  transparent  substance; 
if  firom  onyx,  the  organized  interlamellar  deposition,  which 
may  take  place,  never  possesses  perfect  transparency;  and 
if  firom  diminished  elasticity,  not  only  has  the  translueency 
of  the  cornea  been  partially  or  totally  destroyed  by 
the  disease  which  has  occasioned  that  loss  of  elasticity, 
but  the  deposition  which  has  very  probably  taken  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  with  a  view  of  enabling  it  to 
resist  the  impulse  firom  behind,  will  be  of  an  opaque 
character.  This  thickening  of  the  walls  of  a  staphyloma, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  existence,  and  at  particular  parts 
of  its  paries,  may  be  produced  either  by  a  thickening  of 
the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea,  when  that  texture 
yields  firom  diminished  elasticity  independently  of  loss  of 
substance,  or,  if  that  be  destroyed,  by  the  deposition 
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of  opaqae  matter  upon  the  external  lamina  of  the  cornea, 
which  sometimes  becomes  exceedingly  vascular — ^the 
ramifications  of  blood-vessels  within  and  upon  it  are 
sometimes  beautifiilly  distinct  and  extremely  minute  and 
numerous. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea  firequently  forms  after  neg- 
lected or  mismanaged  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  after 
variolous  ophthalmia,  either  firom  ulceration  or  diminished 
elasticity  of  the  cornea,  produced  by  the  same  cause 
as  that  which  leads  to  such  extensive  interlamellar  depo- 
sitions, as  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  or  as  a 
sequel  of,  these  maladies.  I  do  not  however  deny  that 
the  existence  of  such  extensive  interlamellar  depositions, 
may,  per  se,  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
cornea,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  yielding 
of  the  cornea  so  firequently  noticed  under  such  circum- 
stances is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  diminished  elasticity, 
or  to  some  change  wrought  upon  its  texture  by  which  its 
power  of  resistance  is  diminished,  without  sustaining  any 
actual  loss  of  substance,  in  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  which  the  interlamellar  deposition  is  but  an  effect, 
than  to  any  mischievous  influence, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  absorption  of  the  corneal  lamellae — ^produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  interlamellar  deposition;  and  I  mention 
this  circumstance  partiy  with  a  view  of  directing  attention 
to  the  differences  in  the  anatomical  qualities  of  the  cornea 
in  early  and  in  adult  life.  In  very  early  life  the  cornea  is 
thick,  and  comparatively  loose  and  soft  in  its  texture,  so 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  at  that  period  extremely 
small,  and  the  iris  nearly  in  contact  with  the  posterior 
surfiice  of  the  cornea,  whilst  in  adult  and  advanced  life,  it 
is  much  thinner,  more  compact  and  dense,  its  inter- 
lamellar tissue  in  particular  being  much  less  extensile. 
On  account  of  this  looseness  and  softness  of  the  corneal 
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texture,  and  particularly  of  the  extensile  qualities  of  its 
interlameUar  structure  in  very  early  life,  purulent  or 
lymphatic  deposition  may  take  place  within  its  substance 
or  between  its  lamell®  in  considerable  quantity,  so  as  to 
bulge  Jt  forward,  rendering  its  exterior  somewhat  acu- 
minated, and  yet  it  may  recover  without  becoming  staphy- 
lomatous;  whilst  the  cornea  of  the  adult  will  not  only  not 
admit  of  so  large  an  amount  of  inflammatory  deposition, 
but  generally  becomes  staphylomatous,  and  incapable 
of  restoration  firom  a  much  diminished  degree  of  injury.^ 

When  the  staphyloma  is  partial  and  occupies  some  part 
of  the  cornea  near  to  its  circumference,  and  scarcely  at  all 
implicates  the  pupil,  the  patient  may  be  enabled  to  see 


*  In  explaining  that  staphyloma  may  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
various  pathological  conditions  of  the  coinea  I  have  just  pointed  out,  I 
may  further  mention  that  Mr.  Wardrop  appears  to  be  of  a  contraiy 
opinion.  ^  Ab  far,'*  says  Mr.  Wardrop,  ^  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  Staphyloma  never  occurs  unless  the  cornea  has  been  previously 
ulcerated,  and  unless  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  or  destroyed  the  cornea  as  deep  as  its  internal  tonic 

<*  Hence  the  internal  surface  of  die  cornea  adheres  to  the  iris  in 
almost  every  case  of  staphyloma,  so  that,  in  this  disease,  the  anterior 
chamber  is  often  found  almost  entirely  obliterated.  This  takes  place 
in  conseouence  of  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour  througn  the 
ulcer  of  me  cornea  allowing  the  iris  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cornea, 
and  thus  to  form  adhesions  with  it  The  adhesion  between  the  cornea 
and  iris  happens  most  frequently,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  children, 
for  in  them  the  cornea  is  nrach  thicker  tlutn  in  adults,  and  is  very 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  iris  even  in  the  sound  eye.'*  (p.  107).  I 
believe  the  foregoing  statement  to  be,  in  many  respects,  contradictoiy 
and  enoneons.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea  may  occur  unconnected  with  ulcer  of  that  texture ;  secondly, 
the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  necffal  surface  of  the  cornea  may  taxe 
place  independently  of  the  removal  of  the  aqueous  humor  by  an  ex- 
ternal opening;  and  thirdly,  if  the  staphyloma  occurred  merely  and 
only  from  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  from 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  such  adhesion  of  the  iris  would  not, 
as  Mr.  Wardrop  has  stated,  occur  most  frequentlv  and  most  exten- 
sively in  infants  aflfocted  with  corneal  staphyloma,  because  the  cornea 
at  that  age  very  often  becomes  staphylomatous  independently  of  external 
ulceration,  and  merely  in  consequence  of  impaired  vitality  and  di- 
minished elasticity,  or  from  absorption  of  a  great  portion  of  its  central 
lamellar  texture,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  interla- 
meUar deposition. 
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pretij  distinctly  in  every  direction,  except  on  that  side 
where  the  staphylomatous  projection  is  situated ;  but,  in 
those  instances  where  either  the  entire  cornea,  or  that 
portion  of  it  situated  opposite  the  pupil  is  staphylomatous, 
the  power  of  vision  is  totally  destroyed.  In  some  few 
instances  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
artificial  pupil  away  from  the  staphyloma,  that  is,  where 
the  iris  is  observed  to  be  healthy,  or  nearly  so,  a  portion 
of  the  cornea  tolerably  clear,  and  the  deep-seated  textures 
of  the  eye  apparently  uninjured. 

When  the  staphyloma  is  large  it  may  excite  irritation 
in  the  tarsal  margins,  and  may  itself  become  the  seat  of 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  and  such  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation are  prone  to  harass  the  patient  so  much  that  he 
will  gladly  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  that 
may  be  proposed  for  his  relief  In  other  instances  the 
opposite  eye  is  sympathetically  affected,  vision  is  much 
impaired,  the  organ  is  rendered  irritable,  and  unless  the 
staphyloma  be  removed,  the  previously  healthy  eye  may 
be  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  which  I  have  many 
times  known  to  terminate  in  staphyloma,  as  though  when 
OM  eye  has  become  the  seat  of  staphyloma  it  gave  a 
tendency  to  the  same  disease  in  the  opposite  organ.  This 
then  is  one  of  (he  most  important  evib  arising  from  the 
existence  and  the  continuance  of  a  large  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea,  and  one  for  the  cure  of  which  the  removal  of 
the  malady  by  a  surgical  operation  is  very  frequently 
rendered  necessary. 

Before  the  staphylomatous  cornea  acquires  a  degree  of 
magnitude  sufficiently  great  to  produce  from  its  sbe  this 
particular  irritation,  its  surface  generally  becomes  attenuated 
and  ulcerated,  and  its  contents  are  discharged  through  the 
ulcerated  aperture ;  but  the  case  is  widely  different  with 
respect  to  the  spheroidal  staphyloma,  for  the  equality  and 

3  17 
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tmootliness  of  its  surface,  although  often  leading  to  great 
protrusion  of  the  palpebne,  do  not  cause  the  pressure  of 
the  lids  in  their  movements  upon  the  globe  to  be 
especially  sustained  by  any  one  point  of  iU  surface 
merely,  and  ulcerative  absorption  is  not  therefore  ex- 
cited, except  in  some  very  rare  instances,  and  then  not 
in  consequence,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  of  the 
unequal  friction  and  pressure  of  the  lids.  This  then  is  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of,  and  of  the  distinctions 
subsisting  between  these  two  varieties  of  staphyloma  of 
the  cornea. 

When  the  staphylomatous  enlargement  is  very  con- 
siderable, it  may  overhang  the  lower  lid  and  give  a 
morbidly  incurved  direction  to  the  tarsal  cartilage  so  that 
the  palpebral  margin  and  the  cilis  will  be  turned  towards 
and  will  much  irritate  the  eye-ball.  I  have  seen  this  form 
of  entropium  so  produced  many  times,  and  have  in  such 
cases  generally  witnessed  that  the  result  has  been  a 
beautifully  vascular  state  of  the  staphyloma  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  where  it  was  chiefly  irritated  by  the 
friction  of  the  eye-clashes  upon  its  surface;  it  has  also 
been  particularly  depressed  or  furrowed  where  it  has 
sustained  the  pressure  of  the  morbidly  incurved  tarsal 
margin.  Two  cases  in  illustration  of  this  fact  are  now 
under  my  care. 

When  staphyloma  of  ihe  cornea  of  large  size  has  existed 
for  some  time  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
flammation of  the  sclerotica,  this  membrane  becomes  dark- 
coloured  and  attenuated  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and,  merging  as  it  were  into  the  base  of  the  staphyloma, 
gives  rise  to  an  enc^mous  projection,  a  projection  infinitely 
larger  than  the  protrusion  of  the  cornea  alone  is  com* 
petont  to  produce ;  but,  in  the  general,  this  fibrous  tunic 
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does  not  readily  yield,  and  evinces  no  disposition  to 
participate  in  the  morbid  enlargement  of  the  tunic  it 
incircles. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  upon  staphyloma,  I  have 
been  especially  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  cause  of 
its  increase,  for  that  is,  I  think,  a  most  important  point 
connected  with  its  pathology.      If  indeed  its  increase 
depended  on  the  pressure  produced  by  the  augmented 
secretion   of  the  aqueous   humor  compared  to  that  of 
absorption — if  an  accumulation  of  that  fluid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished   amount  of  absorption  com- 
pared witli  that  of  secretion  took  place,  and  thus  led  to 
the  mechanical  expansion  of  the  cornea — then  it  is  clear 
that  the  repeated  tapping  of  the  globe  or  the  establishment 
of  a  fistulous  aperture  in  the  cornea  would  supersede  the 
more  important  operation  usually  performed  for  the  cure 
of  staphyloma ;  but  that  such  an  increase  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  enlargement  is  proved  not  only  by  the  progression 
of  the  disease  when  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
adopted,  but  by  the   still  more  decisive   fact  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  secreting  and  absorbent  function  sup- 
plies.    We  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  secreting  and 
absorbent   functions    of  the   eye  are  regulated   by  the 
equable  pressure  the  surrounding  parts  afford  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  globe,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
instance  in  which  any  irregularity  in  this  respect  occurs 
so  long  as  the  external  tunics  are  competent  to  yield  that 
support  to  an  efficient  extent,  and  because  accumulation 
and  increase  of  this  secretion  generally  follows  a  diminution 
of  that  support  in  the  proportion  of  that  diminution.    The 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye  in  the 
instance  of  staphyloma  does  not  primarily  proceed  from 
any  undue  plenitude  of  its  contents,  but  from  their  pro- 
pulsion forward  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by 
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the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  so  that  whether  its  contents 
are  more  or  less  ample  they  will  be  urged  against  every 
part  of  its  interior,  and  will,  of  course,  induce  a  jrielding  of 
that  morbid  part  which  is  least  adequate  to  resist  the  force 
with  which  they  are  propelled  against  it;  but,  as  this  force 
will  be  most  considerable  when  the  eye-ball  is  in  the 
extremest  state  of  plenitude,  so  the  yielding  will  be  most 
considerable  where  such  a  state  of  plenitude  exists.* 


*  It  would  be  improper  to  determine  the  natural  function  of  the 
chambers  of  the  eye,  from  the  circumstances  noticed  when  the  anterior 
chamber  becomes  obliterated,  as  in  the  instance  of  spherical  staphy- 
loma of  the  cornea,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  tell  what  cnanse  may  nare 
taken  place  in  the  absorbent  sorfaoe  of  that  chamber  under  sooh  dr- 
cumstanoes,  any  more  than  we  can  explain  the  alterations  effected  in 
its  secreting  functions ;  but,  attempts  naye  been  made  to  prove,  what 
at  present  rests  on  the  weakest  and  most  refutable  evidence,  that 
secretion  alone  takes  place  in  the  posterior  chamber,  and  absorption 
only  in  the  anterior  chamber ;  and  it  has  been  urged  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  that  when  the  anterior  chamber  becomes  obliterated  by 
the  intimate  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  ihe  cornea,  whilst  the  posterior 
chamber  gradually  enlarges,  the  accumuladon  of  aqueous  humor  in 
the  enlarged  posterior  cluunber  proves  the  fact,  that  secretion  occurs 
in  that  part,  and  ^oes  far  to  prove  also,  that  absorpdon  does  not  take 
place  there,  but  m  the  anterior  chamber.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
this  latter  assumption  involves  an  argument  equally  ernmeons  and 
unphilosophical,  for  upon  this  supposition  we  must  imagine  that  the 
secreted  fluid,  when  once  deposited  m  the  posterior  chamber,  not  being 
removable  in  consequence  of  the  obliteratiou  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
and,  in  consequence  also  (according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  fallacy  of 
which  I  am  endeavourinff  to  point  out)  of  the  want  of  an  absorbent 
surface  on  the  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged,  must  remain 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  in  whom  this  large  accumulation  of 
aqueous  fluid  takes  place,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  discharged  by  an  aper- 
ture in  the  tunics  ot  the  eye ;  an  assumption  which  is  opposed  to  facts 
of  the  most  obrious  and  unquestionable  character;  for  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  in  such  cases — that  is,  cases  in  which  the  globe  i»  unu- 
sually full  and  enlarged,  in  which  the  anterior  chamber  is  obliterated, 
and  the  posterior  chunber  much  augmented — absorption  of  the  ihiid 
contained  in  the  globe  and  collapse  of  ^e  eye-ball  will  sometimes  take 
place.  Although  I  acknowledge  that  no  important  argument  on  either 
side  can  be  drawn  from  this  state  of  things,  as  regards  the  tuUurd 
functions  of  the  part,  I  will  just  add,  that  if  tliis  view  of  the  subject  be 
correct — ^if  it  be  indeed  true  that  absorption  alone  takes  place  in  the 
anterior  and  secretion  alone  in  the  posterior  chamber — ^we  must  admit 
in  the  case  in  question  one  or  other  of  the  following  very  singular  events  ; 
first,  that  when  the  posterior  chamber  has  become  filled  to  its  fullest  ex- 
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Treatment — ^The  treatment  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
may  be  either  palliative  or  radical ;  the  former  comprising 
those  measures  which,  whilst  they  retard  or  prevent  its 
increase  or  lessen  its  volume,  diminish  or  remove  any  pain 
it  may  occasion; — the  second,  including  those  means 
which  remove  the  staphylomatous  enlargement  altogether 
or  nearly  so,  or  produce  collapse  of  the  eye-ball. 

If  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  be  attended  with  any  in- 
flammation of  the  textures  of  the  eye,  you  must  have  re- 
course to  the  antiphlogistic  measures  you  would  employ 
independently  of  the  existence  of  the  staphylomatous 
formation.  If  the  patient  be  either  so  timid  or  so  obsti- 
nate as  to  refuse  to  permit  the  excision  of  the  staphyloma 
although  it  may  be  increasing  and  producing  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  opposite  organ,  and  is  itself  in  a  highly  in- 
flamed state,  it  would  be  right,  first,  to  reduce  the  local 
inflammation  by  the  employment  of  the  particular  mea- 
sures suited  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  such  inflammation, 
and  afterwards,  to  tap  the  eye  with  the  fine  grooved 
needle  usually  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  this  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  contents  of  the 
globe  re-accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  excite  an  irk- 
some feeling  of  distention.  Occasionally  this  mode  of 
producing  a  mitigation  of  suffering  actually  becomes  a 

tentysecretion  suddenly  ceases;  or,ihat,8econdly,presumingit  proceeds, 
the  simoimding  stnictmes  are  mechaxiically  stretched,  extenuated, 
and  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  exerted  from  within,  and  this 
too,  80  uowly  produced,  that  years  are  often  required  before  it  takes 
place  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  also  without  exciting  any  pain 
or  uneasiness  which  can  be  distinctly  and  fairly  referred  to  the  agency 
of  such  a  distending  force.  My  space  however  will  not  pexmit  me  to 
consider  this  part  of  my  subject  so  fully  as  I  could  have  wished,  or  I 
could  have  adduced  many  arguments  and  experiments  to  show  that 
neither  the  anterior  nor  posterior  chamber  possess  exclusively  the 
property  of  absoiption,  but  that  absorpdon  and  secretion  takes  place 
m  both  of  them,  in,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  an  equal  degree 
with  zespect  to  a  given  extent  of  serous  surface. 
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means  of  cure,  the  eye-ball  collapsing  and  the  staphylo- 
matous  tumour  subsiding  just  as  effectually  as  after  the 
excision  of  the  cornea ;  but  this  is  an  extremely  rare  oc- 
currence, and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  so  favourable 
a  result  will  be  produced  by  this  mode  of  treatment,* 
As  to  the  situation  at  which  the  staphyloma  should  be 
punctured,  that  will  be  determined  by  circumstances,  but 
I  have  usually  selected  for  this  purpose  its  most  attenu- 
ated and  prominent  part.  Counter-irritation  may  be  com- 
bined with  this  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  staphy- 
loma, if  it  be  attended  with  much  uneasiness  of  either 
organ,  and  the  patient  refuse  to  consent  to  the  p^orm- 
ance  of  an  operation  for  its  complete  cure. 

The  seton  was  formerly  employed — ^a  small  seton  was 
passed  through  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  irritation  it  produced  led  to  the  collapse  of 
the  eye-ball ;  but  it  is  a  very  slow,  tedious,  uncertain, 
and  painful  mode  of  cure.  The  application  of  caustic 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Richter,  but  it  is  not 
suited  to  very  young  subjects,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
thickness  of  the  cornea  in  very  early  life,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  destroying  the  whole  of  the  corneal 
lamellae,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber ;  for  it  is 
to  the  production  of  this  effect  upon  the  cornea,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  which  object,  the  application  of 
the  caustic  is  had  recourse  to,  that  we  depend  for  the  ciure 
of  the  disease.  Without  mentioning  the  various  kinds  of 
caustic  applications  which  have  been  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  different  modes  of  using  them  sug- 
gested generally  by  the  original  proposer  of  each  par- 

♦  The  adoption  of  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  the  employment  of 
connter-irritation  will  sometimes  so  far  diminish  the  size  of  the  sta- 
phylomatous  enlargement  that  no  further  remedial  measures  may  be 
required. 
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ticular  description  of  caustic  application,  I  shall  proceed 
to  explain  the  mode  of  practice  I  employed  in  two  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  to  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  value  of  this  method  of  cure  as  compared 
with  that  bj  excision.  Having  worked  a  piece  of  lunar 
caustic  to  a  verjr  fine  point,  and  directed  an  assistant  to 
separate  the  lids  without  pressing  upon  the  globe,  I  ap- 
plied this  pointed  piece  of  caustic  to  the  most  projecting 
and  attenuated  part  of  the  (conical)  staphyloma,  and 
retained  it  in  contact  with  that  part  for  little  more  than  a 
minute,  and  before  closing  the  lids,  I  passed  a  fine  stream 
of  warm  water  over  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball ;  on  the 
following  day  I  repeated  the  caustic  application,  and  in  a 
few  hours  a  small  eschar  appeared,  and  on  its  separation 
a  minute  circular  aperture  was  formed,  through  which  the 
aqueous  humor  was  discharged.  This  aperture  did  not 
close  for  many  days,  and  as  soon  as  a  thin  film  appeared 
and  prevented  the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humor,  I  destroyed 
it  with  the  point  of  a  probe,  and  in  this  way  maintained 
its  occasional  patency  for  many  weeks,  and  thus  by  keep- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  the  eye-ball  in  a  flaccid  state,  the 
cornea  shrunk,  adapted  itself  to  the  diminished  quantity 
of  its  contents,  and  the  eye-ball  became  eventually  as 
perfectly  coUapsed  as  though  the  entire  cornea  had  been 
excised.  In  the  other  instance,  and  the  only  other  in- 
stance in  which  I  have  attempted  the  cure  of  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea  by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  I  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate; the  formation  of  an  aperture  in  the  cornea  had 
merely  a  palliative  effect,  and  it  became  necessary  in  order 
to  complete  the  cure  to  remove  a  part  of  that  membrane 
by  the  usual  operation.  In  both  these  cases,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  was  applied  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
staphyloma  only  twice,  at  an  interval  of  two  days,  and 
on  each  occasion  it  was  retained  in  contact  with  the  part 
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little  more  than  a  minute,  but  the  duration  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  the  number  of  times  it  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  it,  will  vary  in  different  instances. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  double  ligature  for  the  cure  of 
staphyloma,  for  it  is  a  painful,  tedious,  and,  in  some 
instances,  as  regards  its  effects,  an  ineffectual  mode  of 
procedure.  However,  some  surgeons  even  at  the  present 
day  prefer  the  mode  of  cure  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
that  is,  by  passing  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  thread 
through  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  and  tying  the  ligature 
above  and  below,  thus  including  the  whole  of  the  staphy* 
lomatous  cornea,  and  removing  it  partly  by  the  cutting 
effect  of  the  ligature  and  partly  by  inducing  sloughing  by 
strangulating  its  circulation.* 

Scarpa  and  others  recommend  that  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  staphylomatous  cornea  be  excised,  and  they  assure 
us  that  very  litde  pain  attends  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  that  very  little  inflammation  is  produced  by  it, 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  efScient  and  certain,  as  a  means  of 
cure,  as  the  excision  of  the  entire  cornea;  and  it  is 
a  modification  of  this  method  of  Scarpa,  which  I  have 
adopted  in  the  operations  I  have  recently  performed  for 
the  radical  cure  of  large  staphyloma  coraeae.f 

Preparatory  treatment. — ^Before  an  operation  is  per* 
formed  you  would  deem  it  right  to  lower  the  plethoric  by 
the  administration  of  purgative  medicine,  and  the  use  of 
an  abstinent  diet,  and  you  would  be  careful  to  take  away 
or  diminish  any  local  inflammation  which  may  exist,  by 
the  application  of  leeches  and  of  cooUng  lotions,  and  by 


•  This  operatioii  is  described  by  Cslsus,  Banistbr»  St.  Tv£$, 
Heister,  &c. 

t  See  cases  of  staphyloma  cored  br  operation  in  the  second  and 
third  rolumes  of  the  Privinctal  Mtdicalmi  StargUal  Ast^ciaiion. 
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the  adopdon  of  the  ordinary  means  for  removing  oph- 
thalmia; and  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  put  the  health 
into  a  pretty  good  state  before  you  undertake  an  operation 
of  this  kind,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  very  acute  and 
troublesome  symptoms. 

Description  of  the  operation. — Having  requested  the 
patient  to  lie  upon  a  table  with  the  head  a  little  raised, 
direct  an  assistant  to  separate  and  secure  the  lids  without 
making  any  pressure  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye,  then,  with 
a  pair  of  hooked  forceps  (held  in  the  left  hand)  transfix 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  taking  a  common  triangular 
cataract  knife  in  the  right  hand,  pass  it  through  the 
cornea  (supposing  the  staphyloma  to  be  of  large  size,  and 
to  involve  the  whole  of  the  cornea)  midway  between  its 
centre  and  its  margin  j  on  each  side,  and  urge  it  forward 
until  it  ^^  cuts  its  way  out''  at  the  distance  from  its  margin 
I  have  just  mentioned,  then  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors 
cut  off  the  upper  or  lower  flap,  observing  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  directions  with  regard  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  part  excised,  and  the  distance  of  the  incision  from 
the  border  of  the  cornea,  as  regulated  your  operations  in 
making  the  lower  incision.  The  portion  removed  will  be 
about  as  large  as  the  plane  surface  presented  by  a  good 
sized  split  pea.*  When  the  chambers,  of  the  eye  are 
obliterated,  the  lens,  (generally  diminished  in  size)  will  be 
found  situated  immediately  behind  the  cornea,  and  will  be 
easily  discharged  with  a  small  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humor  through  the  corneal  opening;   but  in  other  in- 


*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  disease  is  cnred  not  bv  the  mere  diminu- 
tion produced  by,  and  in  correspondence  with,  the  size  of  the  part 
removed,  but  by  the  occurrence  of  atrophjr  as  a  consequence  of  the 
operation — the  principle  to  he  kept  in  view  in  the  adoption  of  oiur 
remedial  measures  is,  in  fact,  the  production  of  atrophy  without  the 
extensive  removal  of  parts  by  a  surgical  operation. 

3  X 
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stances,  where  the  anterior  chamber  only  is  obliterated, 
the  posterior  chamber  being  increased  in  size,  and  the 
capsule  and  lens  retaining  their  proper  situation,  I  should 
not  advise  their  removal,  because  the  eye-ball  will  then 
be  of  a  moderate  size,  and  the  deformity  will  be  much 
less  than  in  those  instances  where  it  is  in  an  extremely 
collapsed  condition.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  I  prefer 
the  removal  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cornea  whilst 
operators  generally,  I  believe,  remove  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  staphylomatous  protuberance.  By  adopting  the  mode 
of  operating  I  have  now  suggested,  the  crystalline  lens 
and  vitreous  humor  with  the  least  prominent  and  diseased 
portion  of  the  cornea  are  preserved,  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  the  organ  is  more  agreeable  than  when  a 
more  considerable  portion  of  the  cornea  has  been  taken 
away,  and  (as  generally  happens  in  such  extensive  ex- 
cision of  that  tunic)  the  lens  and  a  part  of  the  vitreous 
humor  discharged. 

After  the  operation  you  had  better  wait  a  short  time 
before  you  adjust  the  lids,  and  apply  the  bandage,  for,  in 
some  instances,  haemorrhage  occurs,  the  aperture  left  by 
the  excised  cornea  is  occupied  by  a  clot  of  blood,  which 
prevents  the  escape  of  that  fluid  which  may  be  discharged 
into  the  cavity  recently  occupied  by  the  lens,  the  aqueous 
and  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the  globe  is  so  painfully 
distended  that  the  patient  will  suffer  the  most  agonizing 
torment  I  well  remember  this  fact,  for  many  years  ago 
I  assisted  a  gentleman  at  an  operation  of  this  kind,  who, 
in  truth,  excised,  in  the  words  of  Celsus,  a  portion  '*  ad 
lenticulsB  magnitudinem;^  the  patient^s  eye  was  soon 
afterwards  dressed  and  bandaged — comfortably  bandaged, 
as  we  thought,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  little  more 
he  was  suffering  the  most  frightful  pain,  which  was 
instantly  relieved  by  removing  a  clot  of  blood  from  the 
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aperture  in  the  cornea,  and  discharging  a  quantity  of  fluid 
blood  and  other  effused  matters  which  had  collected  in 
the  previously  half  emptied  tunics,  and  been  confined  by 
the  clot  in  front.  This  occurrence  is  of  course  the  more 
likely  to  happen  when  the  portion  of  cornea  which  is 
removed  is  veiy,  and  unusually,  small  in  reference  to  the 
entire  magnitude  of  the  staphyloma. 

After  this  operation  is  completed,  and  after  having 
waited  for  a  certain  period,  I  adjust  the  lids,  and  apply 
over  them  a  fold  of  linen  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  direct 
the  patient  to  keep  it  continually  mobtened  with  water  or 
wdth  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,  and  employ  vene- 
section,  advise  the  application  of  leeches,  recommend  the 
administration  of  purgatives,  and  so  on,  just  as  circum* 
stances  may  render  necessary.  And  I  may  just  mention 
by  way  of  cantion  that  although  operations  of  this  des- 
crq>tion  are  not  frequently  followed  by  much  inflammation, 
yet  in  some  few  instances,  inflammatory  action  is  set  up, 
and  your  utmost  care  will  be  required  to  prevent  suppura- 
tion of  the  eye-ball,  and  the  extension  of  inflammatory 
action  to  the  brain.  Preface  an  operation  for  staphyloma 
therefore  by  the  adoption  of  every  measure  calculated  to 
allay  general  irritation  and  to  improve  the  health,  enjoin 
an  abstinent  diet  for  a  certain  period  after  it  has  been 
performed,  and  watch  careftilly  every  symptom  indicative 
of  commencing  inflammation.^ 


*  A  few  days  after  an  operation  for  staphTloma,  the  eye-baU  is 
sometimes  observed  to  be  much  enlarged,  tne  eye-Uds  extremely 
swoUen,  the  patient  complains  of  dreadful  pain  and  tension  of  the 
^be,  and  suiSers  from  a  degree  of  irritative  fever.  The  application 
of  leeches  above  the  eye-brow,  the  use  of  poppy  fomentation  to  the 
tumid  part,  the  administration  of  purgative  and  anodyne  medicine, 
combined  with  a  lowered  diet,  have  usually  relieved  these  threatening^ 
symptoms  in  the  course  of  a  short  period  in  those  instances  in  which 
I  have  witnessed  their  occurrence. 

After  an  operation  for  staphyloma  it  is  right  that  the  patient  should 
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With  regard  to  the  process  of  reparation ; — ^in  the  first 
place  there  is  a  new  membrane  formed,  which  is  of  a  gela- 
tinous consistence,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
semicomeal  appearance,  by  degrees  it  acquires  firmness, 
vascularity,  and  extreme  opacity,  and  during  the  progress 
of  cure  it  becomes  in  a  great  measure  absorbed,  and  the 
surrounding  cornea  is  drawn  together  and  becomes  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  the  cornea  after  this  operation 
(performed  in  the  mode  I  have  previously  explained)  has 
a  somewhat  contracted  and  corrugated  or  puckered  aspect, 
but  retains  its  black  colour,  and  its  centre  is  generally 
either  flattened,  or  slightly,  but  not  materially,  depressed. 
But  if  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
has  been  removed,  and  the  lens  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  vitreous  humor  discharged,  the  eye*ball  collapses, 
there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  little  knob  into  which  it 
has  dwindled,  and  its  surface  is  divided  into  two  grooves, 
more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  which  cross  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  this  remnant  of  the  globe,  and  at  each  angle 
there  exists  a  small  button  like  prominence.  In  con- 
tinuation of  my  observations  on  the  process  of  reparation 
after  an  operation  for  the  excision  of  the  staphylomatous 
cornea  I  may  state  that  the  film  or  new  tunic  which 
forms,  is  produced  by  deposition  firom  the  divided  edges 
of  the  cornea  which  deposition  forms  at  first  an  inner 
circle,   a  sort  of  margin,  to  the  wound  in  the  cornea. 


be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  those  instances,  where  the  lens  has  been 
left  tfi  riftt,  for  any  great  exertion  or  sadden  straining  will  be  very 
likely  to  rupture  Uie  capsule  and  produce  the  displacement  of  the  lens, 
and  as  an  examination  of  the  eye  can  be  of  no  serrice,  unless  some 
untoward  accident  should  arise,  it  is  not  neoessazy  to  remove  the  ban- 
dars and  disturb  the  lids  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation ; 
but,  of  course,  if  any  great  degree  of  pain  anse,  or  any  considerable 
tumefaction  of  the  paJpcbrae,  it  will  be  proper  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  these  events. 
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thereby  diminishing  the  extent  of  the  chasm,  and  depo- 
sition also  takes  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  coagulated 
effusions  situated  in  front  of  the  lens,  which  I  am  now 
supposing  to  retain  its  natural  situation ;  and  the  organ- 
ization of  this  deposition  is  one  of  the  early  steps  in  the 
reparative  process.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
these  and  similar  depositions  here  and  elsewhere  acquire 
organization,  whether  vessels  actually  form  in  them,  or 
merely  elongate  from  neighbouring  parts,  and  in  what 
manner  such  elongation  or  new  formation  of  vessels 
occurs,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  those  authors, — and 
particularly  to  the  works  of  Hunteb,*  and  WiLSON,t  and 
to  those  of  Philip,]:  Parbt,§  BnRNS,||  TH0MS0N,ir 
Hastings,**  and  jAMES,tt — who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject 

In  those  instances  where  collapse  of  the  eye-ball  has 
taken  place,  the  patient  may  be  anxious  to  wear  an  artifi- 
cial eye,  for  the  reception  of  which  there  will  exist  a 
very  convenient  cavity  or  surface.  Such  an  eye  is  easily 
introduced  by  first  raising  the  upper  lid,  and  pushing  it 
(the  artificial  eye)  upwards,  and  afterwards  depressing  the 
lower  lid,  and  introducing  its  inferior  part     It  is  secured 


*  A  TreaHie  an  the  Bloody  InfUunmaUony  and  Gun-ihot  wounds. 
London,  1812. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Bloody  and  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgi- 
cai  Pathology  of  the  Vascular  System.    London,  1819. 

X  An  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  jrc. 
London,  1818. 

§  Additional  ExperimenU  on  the  Arteries  of  wofmMfoded  Anmals, 
ire.    London,  1819. 

II  The  Principles  of  Surgery,    London,  1831. 

IF  Lectures  on  Injlammation.    Edinburgh,  1813. 

**  A  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the 
Lungs,  jrc.    London,  1820. 

ff  Observations  on  some  of  the  general  principles,  and  on  the  particular 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  different  species  of  inflamtnation.  London, 
1832. 
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m  its  position  by  the  palpebral  in  front;  it  obeys  the 
movements  of  the  opposite  organ  from  the  sympathetic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  knob  upon  which  the  artificial 
eye  is  placed,  and  when  well  made  cannot  be  distinguished 
firom  its  fellow  by  cursoiy  observation;  indeed  a  surge<m 
informed  me  that  he  was  very  near  prescribing  a  blister 
to  be  placed  above  the  eye-brow  of  an  artificial  eye,  in- 
stead of  directing  it  to  be  applied  over  that  of  the  real 
organ,  which  was  amaurotic.  Persons  who  wear  an  arti- 
ficial eye  generally  remove  it  in  the  evening,  wipe  away 
any  secretions  which  may  be  attached  to  it,  and  replace 
it  in  the  morning. 

The  treatment  of  the  partial  staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
will  be  so  variable  that  I  scarcely  know  in  what  manner 
to  mention  it  It  is  certain,  however,  that  whatever  may 
be  its  size,  if  it  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  the  cause  of 
ophthalmia,  which  is  sevwe,  obstinate  in  duration  and 
firequentiy  relapnng,  and  if  the  enlargement  cannot  be 
removed  by  milder  measures,  it  ought  to  be  taken  away 
with  the  kmfe-^ts  summit  should,  in  fiu^t,  be  excised. 


SECTION   XIII.-*C0NICAL  CORNEA.* 

The  cornea  is  liable  to  certain  changes  of  figure  inde- 
pendentiy  of  any  material  alteration  in  its  texture^  and 
of  these  changes  that  in  which  the  cornea  acquires  a 
conical  form  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.  However, 
conical  cornea  may  exist  in  a  slight  degree,  as  a  congenital 


*  The  best  reixresentatioDs  of  this  disease  with  which  I  am  familiar 
are  to  be  found  in  Wardrop's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  ike  Human  Eye. 
Plate  9,  Fig.  1 ;  Demours'  Traiti  det  Makdiet  de»  Yeux.  Flanche  57, 
Fig.  1  ;->aiid  Monteath's  translation  of  Weller's  Memwd^  j-c. 
Plate  2,  Fig.  2—3. 
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disease,  and,  in  such  case,  it  does  not  usually  undergo 
any  subsequent  alteration. 

Now,  in  this  affection,  the  cornea  is  elevated  into  a 
more  or  less  obtuse  cone.  Its  progress  is  slow  and  unat« 
tended  with  pain,  there  is  no  opacity  present,  nor  any 
evidence  of  inflammation.  When  the  eye  is  examined 
laterally,  it  appears  as  though  a  piece  of  glass  of  a 
conical  figure  were  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  fiN>nt 
part  of  the  eye,  or,  to  adopt  the  comparison  of  L^VBiLii:, 
'*  il  sembloit  que  la  pointe  de  ce  cone  f&t  un  pen  moins 
transparente  que  le  reste  de  la  com^e."*  It  has  an 
extremely  brilliant  appearance,  owing  to  the  reflexion  of 
the  light  firom  its  surface,  and  in  those  instances  in  which 
it  is  unusually  prominent  and  pointed,  there  is  an  appear- 
ance produced  as  though  a  drop  of  very  clear  water  were 
suspended  from,  or  attached  to,  its  apex.  This  beautifully 
clear,  crystalline  appearance  of  the  cornea,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  apex,  is  so  very  peculiar  that  your  attention 
will  be  at  once  arrested  the  first  time  it  is  presented  to 
your  notice,  and  it  will  never  afterwards  escape  your 
attentive  observation  or  be  confounded  widi  any  other 
condition  of  disease  to  which  the  cornea  is  subject 

I  have  stated  that  the  disease  is  very  tardy  in  its  pro- 
gress, is  not  attended  with  pain,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  cornea^ 
as  respects  the  alteration  of  its  form  and  the  brilliant 
reflexion  of  light  firom  its  surface,  and  also  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  anterior  chamber,  it  is  not  indicated  by 
any  visible  change  in  any  other  part  of  the  eye ;  but  per- 
sons so  circumstanced  are  always  myopic,  (that  is,  pre- 
suming the  refiracting  powers  of  the  other  parts  of  the 

*  See  his  Translation  of  Scabpa's  work  On  the  principal  Diteatet  of 
iKb  Eya.    Vol.  2.  p.  182. 
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eye  are  as  usual)  and  this  near-sightedness  comes  on  gra* 
dually,  it  increases  with  the  progression  of  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  an  effect,  until,  in  the  extremest  stage  of  the 
affection,  they  are  compelled  not  only  to  place  any  object 
they  are  desirous  of  examining  close  to  the  eye,  but  to 
arrange  it  on  one  side — ^to  view  it  laterally — so  as  to  avoid 
the  most  conical,  and  therefore  most  refracting,  portion 
of  the  cornea. 

The  most  prominent  and  pointed  part  of  the  conical 
cornea  is  not,  however,  always  its  most  central  point, 
for  sometimes,  although  rarely,  it  is  situated  rather  towards 
the  nasal  or  temporal  side  of  the  eye,  at  all  events  it 
deviates  from  the  precise  centre  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  in  whom  it  occurs,  the  age 
at  which  it  takes,  place,  and  the  causes  from  wliich  it 
arises,  I  have  very  little  to  remark.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  any  age ;  it  more  frequently  takes  .place 
in  women  than  in  men ;  it  is  extremely  seldom  noticed 
in  veiy  early  life,*  and  occurs  with  equal  rarity  in  very 
advanced  age.  Of  course,  it  may  exist  in  very  old  age, 
having  originated  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  but  I  have 
never  known  it  commence  after  the  age  of  sixty.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  especially  associated  with  any  particu- 
lar employment,  for  it  has  occurred  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, to  fanners'  labourers,  to.  females,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  their  eyes  much  in  fine  sewing, 
and  also  to  those,  who,  for  very  many  years  prior  to  its 


*  Mr.  Wardrop  says  he  has  met  with  it  in  a  boy  eight  years  of 
e.  The  morhid  anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  Vol.  1.  p.  130. — 
R.  Phipps  remarks  that  **  it  is  a  change  which  sometimes  takes  place 
at  the  age  of  pubem ;  and  when  the  cone  is  once  complete,  the  disease 
seldom  makes  any  nirther  progress,  or  suffers  any  other  change,  than 
that  the  apex  sometimes  becomes  opaque.'* 
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occurrencei  have  merely  attended  to  their  ordinary  house- 
hold avocations.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  result  from  any 
previous  inflammation  or  injury  to  the  eyes,  for,  in  nearly 
every  instance  I  have  witnessed,  the  individuals  so  affected, 
have  assured  me  that  no  such  occurrence — that  neither 
inflammation  nor  accidental  violence — has  recently  pre- 
ceded the  change  in  the  figure  of  the  cornea. 

The  conical  cornea  when  not  congenital  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  change  effected  in  that  tunic  by  the 
modifying  and  arranging  powers  of  the  absorbents; — ^it 
cannot  be  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  nor  to  a 
preternatural  fulness  of  the  globe,  for  in  either  case  the 
cornea  would  not  long  retain  its  transparency.* 

Now,  if  we  believe  that  the  eye  possesses  its  power  of 
adaptation^— its  capacity  to  distinguish  extremely  prox- 
imate and  distant  objects — ^in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
the  ciliary  ligament  upon  the  margin  of  the  cornea  assisted 
by  the  agency  of  the  recti  muscles  upon  the  globe,  we  can 
readily  explain  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  conical  cornea.  For  if  the  ciliary  ligament 
operates  in  the  manner  in  which*  it  has  been  presumed  to 
operate,  that  is,  by  compressing  the  edgeof  the  cornea,  when 
the  eye  is  intently  engaged  in  the  examination  of  very  minute 
or  extremely  proximate  objects,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  its  natural  couvexity,  and  the  influence  of 
this  condition  of  things  when  frequently  permitted  to 
exist,  would,  as  I  imagine,  be  likely  to  induce  that  change 
in  the  organic  operations  of  the  cornea  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  malady  we  are  now  considering. 


*  It  hi&s  been  stated  to  depend  on  an  impuliie  of  develqpaumt 
existing  in  the  part  at  the  Deriod  of  puberty,  but  this  will  not  expkpu 
its  occurrence  before  and  after  that  period. 

8  V 
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As  this  disease  is  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  aqueous  humor,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
pressure  of  that  fluid  m^  produce  the  attenuation  of  the 
cornea,  and  its  consequent  extension  and  projection,  but 
surely  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  such  an  event  would 
occur  without  exciting  pain.*  A  sufficient  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye  to  produce 
their  partial  absorption  must,  as  I  imagine,  occasion  a 
degree  of  uneasiness,  adequate  at  least  to  attract  the 
patient's  attention.  And  again,  if  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor  occurred,  and  were  proved 
to  produce  the  absorption  of  the  cornea  by  its  pressure 
upon  its  neural  surface,  and  that  consequence  of  its 
attenuation,  the  formation  of  conical  cornea,  some  change 
in  its  secreting  membrane  must  have  preceded  such  an 
occurrence,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  preisented  either 
by  the  patient's  history  of  his  feelings  or  by  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  eye. 

Yon  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  actual  state  of  the 
Cornea  and  the  anterior  chamber  during  the  development 
of  the  disease,  and  the  effects  it  ultimately  produces,  not 
merely  on  vision  but  in  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  and 
you  will  also  wish  to  ascertain  if  any  alteration  takes 
place  in  the  contents  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  affection,  the  cornea  is  rendered 
more  prominent,  but  not  by  an  equal  elevation  of  its  entire 
surface,  for,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  disease, 
its  centre  is  more  raised  in  proportion  than  its  circum- 
ference. The  aqueous  humor  exists  in  increased  quantity 
and  the  anterior  chamber  is  larger  than  usual,  the  pupil 


*  ^  Conical  oomea  is  entireljr  owing  to  the  rise  and  form  of  the 
cornea,  in  conae^inence  of  an  mcreased  quantity  of  aqneoos  humor 
beinff  contained  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye."  Ltal  in  Bdin- 
hwrjfh  Medical  aaui  Swrgieal  JcumaL  Vol.  Tii.,  p.  10. 
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being  natural  in   appearance    and  the  iris   not   bulged 
forward  but  retaining  its  proper  figure  and  situation,  and 
being  only  more  distant  from  the  neural  surface  of  the 
cornea  in  consequence  of  its  newly  acquired  convexity: 
I  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the  cornea  is,  generally, 
at   this   stage,    actually   thinner   or    thicker  than   it  is 
naturally,*  nor  whether  its  central  part  only  is  materially 
changed  in  these  respects,  nor  can  I  state  if  any  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  interlamellar  texture,  for  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  cornea  at  this  stoffe  has  occurred 
to  me.     As  the  disease  advances  the  cornea  becomes 
projected  until,  in  many  instances,  its  central  part  is 
elevated  into  a  distinct  point,  the  iris,  unaffected  in  colour 
and  mobility,  becomes  more  and  more  distant  from  the 
cornea,  aud  the  anterior  chamber  is  rendered  proportion- 
ally  more  ample ;  but  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea  is 
not  a  perfectly  even  projecting  surface,  as  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Brewster,  but  consists  of  a  number  of 
spherical  eminences  and  circular  depressions,  which,  pos- 
sessing, according  to  their  figure  and  their  situation  upon 
some  particular  part  of  the  cornea,  various  degrees  of 
refracting  power,  render  the  impression  of  objects  broken, 
confused,  and  multiplied.     But  this  confusion  and  multi- 
plication of  objects,  produced  by  the  particular  inequality 
of  the  corneal  surface  to  which  I  am  now  referring  (and 
which  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  person  practised  in  the 
examination  of  minute  bodies  by  means  of  powerful  glasses) 
only  occurs  when  objects  are  examined  by  the  patient 
with  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  glasses  of  feeble  power, 


*  ''  Among  the  causes  producing  short  sight,  is  a  morbid  thickening 
of  the  tzanspaient  cornea,  which  has  been  usually  termed  conical 
cornea."  Adams  in  London  Medical  and  Pkytical  Journal.  Vol.  37, 
page  211. 
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bat  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  a  proper  double 
concave  glass,  the  powerful  effect  of  the  glass  upon  the 
rays  of  light  is  not  overcome  or  interfered  with  by  the 
comparatively  trifling  and  opposing  agency  of  the  slight 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  cornea. 

I  have  said  that  the  disease  generally  affects  both  eyes ; 
it  may  not  affect  them  equally  and  simultaneously,  but 
very  soon  after  this  morbid  change  occurs  in  the  cornea  of 
one  eye,  it  also  takes  place  in  that  of  the  opposite  organ, 
so  that  I  can  only  call  to  mind,  two  instances,  ia  which 
the  disease  began  in  one  eye  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
proceeded  to  its  usual  extent,  whilst  the  cornea  of  ihe 
other  eye  retained  its  natural  figure.* 

What  are  the  effects  of  conical  cornea  upon  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  upon  the  contents  of  the  globe  ?  I  have 
stated  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  enlarged,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor  increased,  whilst  the  iris 
retains  its  colour,  and  its  form,  and  preserves  its  mobility 
and  its  natural  situation;  but,  when  the  cornea  is  partially 
ulcerated  (ulceration  of  the  apex  of  the  conical  cornea  is 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence  at  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease,)  or  even  before  that  event  takes  place ;  the  straining 


*  I  have  had  one  opportunity  of  ezaminixig  after  death  the  state  of 
the  oovnea,  in  a  person  who  was  afibcted  with  oonical  oomea  in  an 
extieme  degree,  and  in  that  instance  its  lamixis  were  less  moveable 
upon  each  other,  its  circumference  was  of  a  natural  and  ordinaiy 
degree  of  thickness,  but  its  apex  was  much  thinner  than  usual  and 
rendered  opaoue  on  its  exterior  only,  for  its  neural  surface  even  at  the 
apex  was  perfectly  transparent ;  in  other  respects  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  chu^pe,  unless  I  mention  that  alteration  in  the 
evenness  and  equauty^  of  its  surface  discovered  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
but  which  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
represent  this  solitary  case  as  conveying  correct  information  respecting 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  conical  cornea  in  general,  but  I  am  dispose! 
to  think  that  at  the  same  stage  of  the  disease  as  that  at  which  1  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  examination  in  the  case  I  have  just 
detailed,  the  morbid  changes  in  the  actual  ttruciun  of  parts  will  be 
confined  to  the  cornea,  and  will  be  such  as  I  have  now  stated  to  exist 
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efforts  of  the  eye  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  objects 
distinctly  vimble,  may  rupture  the  anterior  capsule,  dis- 
locate the  lensy  and  force  it  against  the  neural  surface  of 
the  iris,  which  will  then  be  urged  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in 
which  the  lens  has  been  so  displaced  by  the  gradual 
yielding  and  extension  of  the  capsule,  and  I  presume  that 
laceration  of  the  capsule  is  necessary  to  permit  the  dis^ 
location  of  the  lens  in  the  instance  and  in  the  situation 
to  which  I  am  now  referring,  unless  indeed  the  lens  and 
its  capsule  be  detached  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the 
iris  will  bulge  forward,  will  assume  a  convex  appearance, 
without  any  appreciable  change  of  position  in  the  crys* 
talline  lens,  but  this  constitutes  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

Hitherto  my  remarks  have  applied  to  that  conical 
condition  of  the  cornea,  comprising  a  disease  involving 
its  entire  extent ;  but  I  have  seen  one  instance  of  this  affec*- 
tion  occurring  only  very  partially,  for  the  conical  por- 
tion of  the  cornea  was  only  as  large  at  its  base  as  the 
plane  surface  of  a  small  split  pea ;  it  existed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cornea,  resembled  a  small  and  extremely  oo- 
noidal  portion  of  beautifully  transparent  glass  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  occasioned  great  confusion 
of  sight  fiom  the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  appearance  of  the  disease  was  extremely  singular, 
and  exhibited  the  nature  of  the  affection  in  a  manner 
which  could  neither  be  mistaken  nor  misunderstood. 

When  conical  cornea  continues  to  increase  and  becomes 
very  prominent,  its  apex  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  fric- 
tion it  sustains  during  the  movements  of  the  lids,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  projection  it  forms,  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  upper  palpebra  does  not  adapt  and  apply  itself  to 
the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  eye-ball,  but  is  sustained 
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in  a  great  measure  by  the  summit  of  the  cone  formed  by 
the  projecting  cornea,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sur- 
rounding part  of  that  membrane.  This  is  the  first  change ; 
but  if  the  disease  increase,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
conical  cornea  becomes  much  attenuated,  still  more  ex- 
posed to  the  partial  friction  of  the  upper  eye-lid  in  its 
motions  upon  the  globe,  until  it  ulcerates  and  leads  to 
staphyloma. 

Opacity  ulceration  and  staphyloma  constitute  the 
usual  morbid  efiects  upon  the  corneal  structure,  resulting 
from  the  increasing  projection  of  conical  cornea. 

Nearsightedness  is  sometimes  a  congenital  defect; 
many  children  of  the  same  parents  are  bom  with  an 
unusually  prominent  cornea,  and  are  obliged  to  wear 
glasses  to  correct  the  defect  this  state  of  the  cornea  induces, 
and  such  children  I  have  in  several  instances  known  to 
be  the  subjects  of  decided  conical  cornea  f  staphyloma 
comeiB  pellucidum)  at  a  very  early  period  of  life. 

Treatment. — ^Various  constitutional  and  other  remedies 
have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  conical  cornea. 
Mr.  Tbavers  says,  he  has  ^^  found  repeated  blisters,  and 
the  more  powerful  tonics,  as  steel  or  arsenic,  decidedly 
serviceable.''    (292.)    This  plan  I  have  tried,  but  in  no 
instance  has  it  arrested  or  removed  the  disease.     Fressnre 
has  been  recommended,  but  as  the  disease  does  not  result 
from  a  mere  yielding  of  the  cornea,  owing  to  an  incapacity 
.to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  globe,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  can  act  beneficially  upon 
the    disease,   and  as  the   effect  of  pressure    externally 
applied  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  absorption 
and  ulceration  of  the  point  of  the   cone,  I  believe  it  to 
be  so  very  mischievous  that  I  must  decidedly  object  to  its 
employment. 

Evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  has  also  been  eulo- 
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gized,*  but,  as  that  fluid  is  soon  re-produced,  and  as  the 
aflection  of  the  cornea  is  totally  independent,  as  respects 
the  nature  of  its  cause,  of  the  increase  of  that  secretion,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  likely  to  act  beneficially.  A  solution 
of  alum,  and  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  various  astringents 
have  had  their  period  of  trial  and  reputation ;  but,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  healing  and  arresting  ulceration  of  the 
cornea,  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  likely  to  be  service- 
able ;  at  all  events,  I  am  confident,  that  in  my  own  prac- 
tice those  eases  in  which  astringents  have  been  employed 
have  arrived  at  their  full  development  quite  as  early  as 
those  where  no  such  remedies  have  been  used ;  however, 
where  there  exists  any  degree  of  opacity  or  ulceration, 
the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops  is  certainly  advisable. 

Mb.  Tiutebs  says  that  the  confusion  of  vision  is  much 
diminished  by  causing  the  patient  to  look  through  a  small 
aperture  in  a  firame  of  black  wood  about  a  quarter  or  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  but  a  gentleman  who  had  an  instrument 
of  this  description  made  at  my  recommendation  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  his  vision,  which  was  much  confiised 
6om  a  conical  state  of  both  corneas,  assured  me  that  it 
was  less  useful  to  him  than  the  double  concave  glasses, 
and  that  I  can  readily  imagine,  for,  whatever  might  be  its 
beneficial  influence  in  other  respects,  it  could  not  prevent 
that  confusion  and  multiplication  of  objects  produced  by 
that  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea  detected  as 
I  have  mentioned  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

Sir  W.  Adams  recommends  the  removal  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  as  the  best  mode  of  permanently  relieving  the 


*  Dr.  Lyal  states  that  the  evacaation  of  the  aqueous  humor  wu 
~  by  himself  and  Mr.  Gibson  without  advantage,  but  that  four  cases 
under  Uie  caie  of  the  latter  jeentleman  were  prerented  bom  beooming 
moihe  by  the  firequent  use  of  a  solution  of  amm  in  water,  and  also  of 
the  decoction  of  oak  bark. 
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defect  of  vision  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  conical 
cornea.  When  we  come  to  investigate  the  subject  closely 
we  find  that  the  plan  of  cure  proposed  by  Si&  William  is 
merely  calculated  to  relieve  an  efiect,  rather  than  to 
arrest  the  progress  or  procure  the  removal  of  the  disease/ 
When  a  person  is  capable  of  seeing  sufficiently  well  by 
the  aid  of  concave  glasses  to  continue  his  avocations  he 
will  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  serious  an  operation, 
(serious  as  regards  his  view  of  the  matter)  as  that  which 
the  removal  of  the  lens  will  involve,  particularly  when  he 
knows  that  it  will  exercise  no  control  over  that  moibid 
process  upon  which  the  conical  cowea  is  dependent  for 
ito  increase ;  and  when  the  defect  beoomes  more  con^ 
siderable^  in  consequence  of  the  ptogvess  of  the  malady^ 
when  perhaps  he  may  consent  to  its  performance,  the 
opaque  and  attenuated  condition  of  ibe  centre  of  the 
cornea,  constitute  such  great  ohjectiovs  to  the  performance 
of  a  surgical  operation  of  this  nature,  .that  I  ihink  bo 
judicious  surgeon  would  at  all  events  suggest  it  otherwise 
than  as  an  expedment  holdUig  out  the  sl^fatest  possible 
chance  of  affording  benefit ;  jor  what  will  be  the  resuk  ? 
if  the  opaque  condition  of  the  cornea  be  inaufficieni  tp 
destroy  vision,  the  iMrease  of  the  disease,  (which  this 
operation  wiU  not  prevent)  will  lead  to  ulceration  aod 


*  It  is  right  to  mention  that  Sir  W.  Adams  leUtes  two  oaoes  in 
which  the  method  he  has  proposed  appears  to  have  produced  great 
benefit.  In  &e  first  case,  an  old  woman  of  serentv  sufiTering  from 
cataract  and  conioal  cornea  of  each  eye,  had  neady  perfect  visian 
restored  by  the  removal  of  the  cataracts.  In  the  other  case,  a  young 
woman  was  affected  with  conical  cornea  in  an  extreme  degree,  but  the 
lens  of  each  eve  was  not  opaque.  Sib  William  removed  the  lens 
ficom  each  eye  by  "causing  them  to  be  absorbed;"  and  he  mentions, 
as  the  result  of  the  operation,  that  she  saw  objects  at  a  distance  better 
without  than  with  any  glass  he  coiild  procure,  that  indeed  she  neither 
used  a  glass  for  near  or  distant  objects,  and  that  she  was  able  to  return 
to  her  place  of  service  and  fulfil  its  duties. 
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staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  If  after  having  explained 
these  things  to  the  patient  at  the  commencement  of  the 
malady,  he  is  willing  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  lens  as  a 
means  of  securing  him  a  more  perfect  degree  of  vision 
daring  the  progress  of  the  disease  than  he  would  other- 
wise possess,  with  the  chance  of  its  becoming  stationary 
when  it  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  you  would  be  fully 
justified  in  removing  it  And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  kind  of  operation  it  is  advisable  to 
perform  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  in  these 
cases.  I  am  presuming  to  be  quite  transparent ;  for,  of 
coursei,  if  cataract  were  combined  with  conical  cornea, 
there  eould  be  no  reasim  for  hesitating  about  the  proper 
plan  to  be  pursued — undoubtedly  the  opaque  lens  should 
then  be  removed  without  delay. 

If  conical  cornea  be  present  in  a  young  or  an  adult 
person,  you  would  perform  the  posterior  operation  of  solu- 
tion, for  that  I  should  much  prefer  to  reclination  or  depres- 
sion,  without,  however,  wishing  to  deny  that  circumstances 
rendering  the  one  or  other  more  suitable,  might  exist.  But, 
in  persons  more  advanced  in  life,  the  operation  of  extraction 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  you  would  be  careful  to  make  the 
incision  of  the  cornea  as  near  to  its  margin  as  possible. 
Future  observation  may  determine  how  far  the  section  of 
the  cornea,  in  the  operation  of  extraction,  is  capable  of 
beneficially  modifying  that  change  in  the  organic  relations 
of  the  part,  upon  which  I  believe  conical  cornea  to  depend. 

I  have  now  4o  explain  the  plan  of  treatment  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  in  these  cases ; — ^when  the  disease 
is  in  its  incipient  state,  I  advise  that  the  eyes  should  not 
be  much  used  in  any  way  requiring  minute  vision,  nor  in 
any  avocation  demanding  close  and  attentive  vision  for 
a  long  period.     I  also  advise  the  patient  to  wear  occa- 

3z 
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sionally  when  accurate  vision  is  required,  double  concave 
glasses,  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  projection  of  the 
cornea,  and  to  use  the  belladonna  drops,  whenever  requir- 
ing for  any  especial  purpose  a  better  state  of  vision  than 
ordinary,  for,  by  enlarging  the  pupil,  you  permit  the 
transmission  of  light  through  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  possesses  the  least  degree  of  refracting  power.  At 
a  more  advanced  stage  it  becomes  still  more  necessary' 
to  insist  upon  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  all  avoca- 
tions requiring  close  and  attentive  vision,  and  to  wear 
the  more  deeply  concave  glasses  as  little  as  possible; 
and  you  will  generally  secure  to  your  patient  an  improved 
degree  of  eye-sight  by  directing  the  daily  use  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  drops  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  whenever  the  cornea  is 
rendered  opaque  or  whenever  it  becomes  ulcerated  at  its 
summit. 

I  have  very  lately  had  occasion  to  evacuate  the  aqueous 
humor  in  a  case  of  this  description,  in  consequence  of 
great  pain  and  tension  o(  the  eye-ball,  and  certainly 
under  similar  circumstances  and  with  a  view  of  relieving 
local  uneasiness^  such  practice  may  be  adopted. 

Where  the  point  of  the  conical  cornea  has  become 
opaque,  and  vision  is  thereby  rendered  much  more 
obscure  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  make  an  artificial  pupil  near  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  which  it  is  said  will  have  two  important  advantages ; 
namely,  removing  the  pupil  firom  the  opaque  part  of  the 
cornea,  and  allowing  the  light  to  be  transmitted  through 
the  least  convex  part  of  that  membrane. 

In  one  or  two  cases  which  have  recentiy  been  under 
my  care  I  have  derived  some  advantage  from  the  firequeut 
administration  of  emetics,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Guthrie,  but  with  my  limited  experience  of  their  influ- 
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ence,  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  advocate  their  claims 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession  from  a  strong  and  decided 
conviction  of  their  utility. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  one  of  those  diseases 
which  are  extremely  slow  in  their  progress,  and  that  it 
may  exist  many  years  before  it  arrives  at  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  that  after  having  made  a  certain  degree  of 
progress,  it  may  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time,  and,  in 
some  instances,  will  not  further  increase.^ 


SECTION    XIV. — FUNGOID     AND    OTHER    TUMOURS    OF    THE 

CORNEA. 

Congenital  growths  from  the  cornea  are  sometimes 
noticed,  and  Mr.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Baron, 
and  others,  have  described  enlargements  of  this  de- 
scription. They  are  generally  of  a  firm  white  texture,  and 
a  few  hairs  grow  from  their  centre,  which  are  almost 
always  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair  in  other  situations, 
and  are  first  noticed  at  the  period  of  puberty.f     I  have 


*  I  have  in  one  or  two  instances  witnessed  a  disease  much  resem- 
bling die  conical  comea,  except  that,  instead  of  assuming  a  conoidal 
figure,  the  cornea  has  acquired  a  globular  form — ^it  has  b^n  projected 
externally  so  as  to  form  tbe  segment  of  a  perfect  sphere.  The  same 
transparency  of  texture  was  remarkable,  but  the  cornea  did  not  seem, 
so  bright  and  sparkling  as  in  the  conical  change,  nor  was  there  any 
degree  of  opacity  upon  its  surface.  Vision  was  so  much  confused  as 
to  afford  little  more  than  a  capacity  to  discern  vivid  colours,  and  to 
distinffuish  objects  placed  almost  in  contact  with  the  eye.  In  these 
cases  I  proposed  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cornea  at  the  lower  part, 
and  then  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  divided  cornea,  with  a  view  of 
lessening  its  sphericity,  but  my  patients  were  unwilling  to  submit  to 
the  operation,  and  of  course  it  aiOforded  but  a  very  trifling  chance  of 
much  improving  vision. 

f  This  description  of  congenital  nowth  firom  the  cornea  is  repre- 
sented with  amazing  fidelity  by  Mr.  Wardrop.  (Plate  4.  Fig.  1.)  The 
first  figure  of  plate  64,  in  the  work  of  Demours  gives  an  equally  correct 
idea  of  the  kmd  of  tumour  to  which  I  am  referring,  as  far  as  the  size 
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seen  two  cases  of  this  kind,  one  of  them  is  related  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Midland  Reporter j  the  other  fell 
under  my  observation  lately,  and  occurred  in  the  eye  of  a 
girl  (  —  RoBATHAN  residing  at  Lench-street)  rather  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  It  was  about  as  large  as  the  half 
of  a  small  split  pea,  smooth,  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and 
firm  texture,  and  of  a  convex  figure  externally,  and 
apparently  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.  It  was  situated 
partly  upon  the  sclerotica  and  partly  upon  the  cornea, 
and  her  mother  told  me  the  child  was  bom  with  the  mark 
upon  the  eye,  which  she  accounted  for  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Various  other  gprowths  are  stated  to  arise  fi-om  the 
cornea  by  old  authors,  but  of  these  many  appear  to  be  too 
marvellous  to  be  accurate.  Mr.  Travbrs  states  that  he 
has  removed  a  peculiar  fungous  growth  interstitial  to  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea;*  and  he  has  represented  the 
part  after  removal  in  the  second  plate  of  his  work. 


SECTION  XV. — ^INJURIES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  some  escharotic  substances 
when  applied  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  produce   an 

and  flgore  and  surftoe  of  the  enlaxgement  axe  ooocexned.  Ixmolar 
and  more  extensive  growths  from  the  cornea— growths  of  a  readish 
taberculated  appeaianoe —  are  also  delineated  in  the  preceding  woiks. 
TomoQis  of  the  ooxnea  axe  also  described  by  Richtbr,  Bebb,  and 
HiMLBY.  Gazbllsb  (Jounui/  di  MMieiiM.  71  24.)  relates  a  case  in 
which  a  hair  grow  from  the  cornea,  which  was  ro-produced  as  oftm  as 
it  was  extracted ;  and  Mr.  Wabdrop  mentions  a  case  in  which  ^  a  thick 
taftof  black  hair  new  from  one-third  of  the  cornea  in  the  eye  of  an  ox." 
FiflCHBB  speaks  ca  a  condition  of  disease  in  which  a  homy  growth  arose 
from  the  cornea  in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  that  part ;  and  Clemens 
hasffiyen  an  enmving  of  a  disease  which  he  thus  describes : — **'  Speciem 
ocufi  yxrnA  exhfi)et,ubi  e  conies  medio  ezcresoentia  comea  protaoerat** 
*  A  SpwpiU  of  the  Dimtua  nf  the  Eye^  imd  their  treatment.  London, 
1924,  page  402. 
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immediate  change  in  the  corneal  texture,  which  change  is 
generally  succeeded  either  by  permanent  opacity,  ulcera- 
tion, or  sloughing;  lime,  for  iivstance,  effects  an  alteration 
in  the  cornea  producing  opacity  and  shrivelling  of  its 
texture,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  I  should  state  that  one  effect  of  lime  upon 
the  corneal  texture  is  to  destroy  its  lamellar  qualities ; 
when  the  cornea  is  so  injured,  its  layers  do  not  more 
upon  each  other,  but  they  are  in  fact  consolidated,  and 
constitute  one  dense  membrane  of  a  more  compact  cha- 
racter than  that  of  the  natural  and  healthy  cornea. 

The  cornea  may  be  injured  by  contu»ons,  which  require 
of  course  the  same  treatment  as  the  disease  which  the 
accident  may  have  excited,  whether  it  be  inflammation  or 
rupture  of  the  cornea,  or  efiusion  of  blood  or  deposition 
of  lymph  between  its  lamelle.  Division  of  its  substance, 
such  as  lacerated  or  incised  wounds,  are  usually  compli- 
cated with  other  mischief  and  gives  rise  to  acute  inflam- 
mation of  other  parts.  The  application  of  belladonna  to 
the  eye-brow  in  those  instances  where  prolapse  of  the  iris 
is  present  or  is  likely  to  be  produced,  and  the  institution 
of  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  removal  of  the  inflamma- 
tion the  injury  may  have  excited,  will  comprehend  the 
treatment  such  accidents  require;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  case,  the  employment  of  those  measures  which  are 
calculated  to  limit  the  magnitude  of  staphyloma  if  it  has 
arisen,  or  prevent  its  occurrence  if  it  merely  appears 
likely  to  be  produced,  will  be  advisable.  I  shall  speak  of 
the  union  of  the  cornea — ^the  mode  in  which  it  heals  and 
unites  after  it  has  been  divided — ^in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  on  the  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract. 

Lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  upon  the  cornea  or  within 
its  substance. — If  a  particle  of  metal  or  any  other  hard 
substance  be  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  cornea^  you 


may  easily  remove  it  by  means  of  the  eyed  extremity  of  a 
probe,  and  this  will  be  more  easily  effected  if,  when  you 
have  directed  the  patient  to  look  in  a  favourable  direction 
for  the  purpose,  you  were  then  to  fix  the  eye  with  a 
speculum,  or  you  may  accomplish  this  object  by  pressing 
upon  the  eye-ball  by  merely  allowing  the  fingers  to 
advance  a  little  beyond  the  tarsal  margin. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  more  deeply  impacted,  you 
would  attempt  its  removal  by  first  fixing  the  eye  in  a  pro- 
per position,  and  afterwards  endeavouring  to  dislodge  it 
by  means  of  a  needle  such  as  is  used  for  the  operation  of 
keratonyxis,  except  that  it  should  be  worked  to  a  blunt 
point ;  for,  if  a  very  fine-pointed  and  sharp  instrument 
be  used  its  point  may  be  too  weak  to  sustain  the  force  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ,  and  will  besides  be  applied 
with  more  difficulty,  and  will  be  likely  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  texture  of  the  cornea. 

But  the  foreign  substance  may  have  penetrated  the 
cornea  so  deeply  that  in  the  event  of  your  dislodging 
it  there  will  be  a  risk  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  the  iris.  In  such  cases  it 
would  be  better  to  suffer  the  foreign  particle  to  remain, 
to  allow  it  to  become  detached  and  to  fall  into  the  anterior 
chamber ;  for,  in  these  instances,  before  the  foreign  body 
falls  into  the  anterior  chamber,  deposition  on  its  exterior 
will  have  occluded  the  opening  which  its  entrance  pro- 
duced, and  which,  when  the  foreign  particle  has  pene- 
trated far,  would  remain  open  and  cause  the  discharge  of 
the  aqueous  humor  if  it  were  removed  as  soon  as,  or  soon 
after,  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  I  am  now  supposing 
that  the  foreign  particle  is  of  small  size,  and  does  not 
project  externally  so  as  to  excite  much  irritation,  for,  if  it 
does  so  project,  it  had  better  be  removed  by  a  pair  of 
fine  forceps,  rather  than  permit  the  hazard  of  the  occui- 
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rence  of  that  severe  degree  of  inflammation,  its  conti- 
nuance wouldi  under  such  circumstances,  be  likely  to 
produce. 

Sometimes  persons  will  permit  a  foreign  body,  (and 
such  foreign  bodies  are  generally  of  a  metallic  nature)  to 
remain  in  the  cornea  until  it  has  excited  a  most  mischiev- 
ous degree  of  comeitis  and  iritisy  and  when  you  atten- 
tively examine  the  eye  you  will  find  that  the  particle  is 
surrounded  by  a  dark  coloured  groove,  and  that  it  is  only 
retained  in  its  situation  by  some  very  trivial  attachments, 
and  when  in  this  state  the  slightest  touch  is  sufficient  to 
eflfect  its  removal.  You  will  understand  that  when  a 
foreign  particle  is  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  it  produces 
severe  inflammation  of  that  tunic,  and  affords  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  acute  comeitis;  and  you  will  also 
remark,  that  that  part  of  the  cornea  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  foreign  body  at  the  time  it  penetrated 
that  tunic,  becomes  afterwards  removed  by  absorption, 
a  groove  is  formed  around  it,  the  corneal  substance  is 
removed  from  behind,  until  the  foreign  body  is  completely 
detached.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  from  the  cornea  when  a  groove  is  formed 
around  it ;  but,  of  course,  it  should  always  be  taken  away 
as  soon  as  possible  without  waiting  for  the  formation  of 
this  groove,  except  in  the  instance  of  deep  penetration  of 
tiie  corneal  substance,  when  its  immediate  removal,  or 
any  attempt  at  accomplishing  its  removal,  would  endanger 
the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the  subsequent 
prolapse  of  the  iris. 

Sometimes  after  particles  of  metal  are  removed  from  the 
cornea,  an  appearance  pretty  much  as  though  it  were  still 
present,  will. remain,  ajod  people  will  often  ask  you  to  re- 
move something  from  the  eye  which  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  brownish  stain  of  the  cornea  produced  by  the 
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prolonged  residence  of  a  particle  of  metal  upon  its  surface 
or  within  its  texture.  Of  course  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  take  this  stain  away  with  an  instrument — it  will 
almost  always  disappear  without  the  assistance  of  any 
local  applications  whatever. 

Small  grains  of  gun-powdery  when  driyen  against  the 
cornea,  sometimes  penetrate  so  superficially  that  they  may 
be  picked  out  with  a  cataract  needle^  and  when  this  can 
be  effected,  and  without  inflicting  much  pain  or  injury,  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

As  regards  the  inflammation,  and  other  effects,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  resulting  from  the  accidents  to 
which  the  cornea  is  liable,  I  may  state  that  there  is,  in 
iact,  no  treatment  proper  for  inflammation,  opacity,  ulcer, 
or  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  arising  from,  or  consequent 
on,  local  injury,  except  as  the  general  treatment  of  the 
same  diseases  proceeding  from  other  causes. 


SECTION  XVI.-i-OSSIPlCATIOM  AND  VARIOUS    CHANOBS    IN 
THB  TEXTURE  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Sometimes  ossific  matter  is  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  or  its  lamellar  texture  is  converted  into 
bone,  or  a  thin  plate  of  bone  or  particles  of  ossific  matter 
are  found  between  the  laminae.  I  have  seen  all  these 
occurrences  in  my  own  practice,  although  ossification  of 
the  cornea  is  admitted  to  be  a  rare  disease.  I  have  seen 
it  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  individuals,  and  after  local 
injury.     Wardrop,*  CLEMENs,t  and  Lawrence,^  have 


*  The  Markid  AnaUmp  of  the  Human  *Bfe,    London,  1834.    Vol.  1, 
psge74. 

t  Scripioret  Ophthalmologici  Minore».    Lipsia,  1826.  Vol.  1,  p.  140. 
i  A  TVMfue  cm  the  DUeam  of  the  Eye,    London,  1833,  page  661. 
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collected  many  casea  of  tliis  description  from  the  works  of 
various  authors,  but,  I  apprehend,  we  arc  only  able  to 
learn  from  their  recital  that  every  texture  of  the  cornea 
may  become  ossified,  and  that  bony  matter  maybe  de- 
posited upon  and  between  any  of  them. 

The  corneal  texture  is  sometimes  thickened  and  ren- 
dered tough  ;  Angely  says  he  has  sometimes  met  with  it 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  moist  cartilage,  and  Himley  states 
that  he  has  found  it  quite  tendinous. 

Tliesc  and  various  changes  in  the  thickness,  consistence, 
and  other  characters  of  the  corneal  texture  take  place  and 
some  of  them  have  been  recorded,  but  it  will  be  remarked 
that  they  occur  but  very  seldom. 


SECTION    XVir. — IMPERFECT   AND    EXCESSIVE    DEVELOPMENT 

OP  THE   CORNEA. 

I  have  seen  the  cornea  imperfect  at  its  margin,  it  has 
appeared  at  some  part  of  its  edge  as  though  the  sclerotica 
had  encroached  upon  or  rather  superseded  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  atrophied  from  disease  or  without  any  clearly  defined 
cause;  a  case  of  this  description  is  represented  by 
Demours.*  The  following  es:tract  from  a  paper  I  have 
recently  published  ia  the  third  volume  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Associationy  contains  all  the  in- 
formation I  am  capable  of  communicating  from  my  own 
observation  respecting  the  slight  and  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  cornea.  "  When  the  cornea  is  small  from 
birth  it  usually  happens  that  the  other  parts  of  the  eye 
exist  in   a  correspondingly  diminished  size ;  but  I  have 


*  TtaiU  de$  Maladiet  det  Ye^ix.    Flanche  01 ,  flg.  2. 
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lately  seen  two  instances  in  which  the  cornea  was  scarcely 
at  all  developed;  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  being, 
apparently,  perfectly  formed ;  I  have  also  seen  two  ex- 
amples of  undue  development  of  the  cornea.  The  first  of 
these  examples  is  thus  referred  to  in  my  printed  /it- 
iroductory  Lecture.  *  I  have  lately  seen  a  young  man 
firom  Bloxwich,  sufiering  firom  a  most  extraordinary 
development  of  the  left  cornea;  though  retaining  the 
most  perfect  transparency,  it  is  increased  to  nearly  treble 
its  natural  size,  the  iris  has  augmented  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is  amazingly  ample. 
The  other  parts  of  the  eye  are  not  at  all  enlarged.  But 
the  fact  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  your  parti- 
cular attention  is  the  occurrence  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  opposite  cornea.  When  I  first  saw  this  person,  the 
right  cornea  was  not  at  all  enlarged,  but  it  is  now 
evidently  increasing,  and  will  soon,  I  fear,  become  as 
large  as  the  other,  at  least  unless  something  be  done  to 
prevent  it.* 

''In  the  second  example  the  disease  occurred  after 
small-pox,  in  an  infant,  a  patient  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  requested  me  to  see  the — Case.  The  right 
eye  is  quite  healthy.  The  cornea  of  the  left  eye  is  much 
increased  in  extent,  its  diameter  being  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  opposite  cornea.  Its  texture  is 
apparently  healthy  and  quite  transparent;  the  anterior 
chamber  is  very  ample  and  the  iris  is  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fit>m  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea. 
The  humors  of  the  eye  are  somewhat  cloudy. — If  the  left 
cornea  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  if  a  morbidly 
increased  development  occur  in  the  opposite  cornea, 
which  the  use  of  iodine  and  mercury  and  the  employment 
of  counter-irritation  fail  to  arrest,*  I  shall  recommend, 
firom  experience  of  its  utility  in  such  cases,  the  removal 
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of  a  central  portion  of  the  much  enlarged  cornea,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  loss  of  vision  of  the  eye  last 
affected.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  destroying  the  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  these  parts,  under  this  con- 
dition of  disease,  with  wtdch  I  am  acquainted/' 

Various  defects  and  irregularities  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  cornea  are  pointed  out  in  the  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Seiler.* 


*  Beobachhmgen    urmrunglicher    Bildungsf€hl§r  tmd    GaenxliMen 
Mangdt  der  Augen^  Ui  Merucheny  und  Thieren.    Daesoen. 


CHAFfER  IV. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  SCLEROTICA. 


Preliminary  Observations. — Although  the  diseases 
of  the  sclerotica  are  not  very  numerous,  it  is  very  apt  to 
participate  in  the  inflammatory  condition  of  other  parts, 
and  chiefly  so  from  the  circumstance  of  contiguity.  On 
this  account  we  frequently  find  the  sclerotica  inflamed  in 
conjunction  with,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  previous  ex- 
istence of  inflammation  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea, 
the  iris,  and  the  choroid,  but  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in 
distinguishing  the  primitive  inflammation — an  inflamma- 
tion originally  arising  in  a  part  from  local  or  constitutional 
causes — from  a  secondary  inflammation,  that  is,  an  inflam- 
mation arising  from  the  extension  of  morbid  action.  The 
compound  inflammations  which  this  extension  of  morbid 
action  produces  are  not  usually  established  when  the 
original  disease  is  early  witnessed  and  judiciously  treated. 

The  sclerotica  is  a  firm  fibrous  tunic,  not  possessing  in 
its  healthy  state  much  sensibility,  not  very  richly  organ- 
ized, and  incapable  of  much  extension  by  any  suddenly 
applied  force ;  hence  you  will  discover  the  source  of  the 
extreme  pain  connected  with  those  forms  of  acute  inflam- 
mation to  which  it  is  subject,  and  of  the  torture  produced 
by  the  sudden  increase  of  the  contents  of  the  globe  from 
inflammation  of  its  tunics.  The  sclerotica  is  thicker  and 
stronger  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  thinnest  immediately 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  is  the  part  where 
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it  generally  yields  iii  the  disease  termed  staphyloma ;  and 
it  is  pierced  by  numerous  holes  for  the  transmission  of 
the  ciliary  vessels.* 

The  sclerotica  does  not  participate  in  many  of  the  con- 
stitutional affections  of  the  system,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  most  obnoxious  are,  inflammation — ^attenua- 
tion — staphyloma — and  ossification. 

Now  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  occurring  in  stru- 
mous subjects  is  sometimes  modified  by  the  strumous 
diathesis ;  for  instance,  its  duration  is  more  protracted,  it 
is  attended  with  more  intolerance  of  light  and  lachrymat- 
tion  than  simple  sclerotitis,  and  will  be  most  promptly 
cured  by  those  remedies  which  we  have  on  a  former  occa- 
sion stated  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  many  instances 
of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  at  all  events,  as 
the  symptoms  will  be  rendered  less  acute  by  the  existence 
of  this  constitutional  predisposition,  bleeding,  and  the 
other  antiphlogistic  r^nedies  will  be  less  firequcntly 
required. 

The  sclerotica  is  not  unfirequently  affected  with  rheu- 
matic inflammation,  and  though  sometimes  rendered  irri- 
table during  the  existence  of  gonc^rhoea  and  syphilis,  ia 
never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  conjoined  with  any  venereal 
affection  in  such  a  way,  as  to  justify  the  apellation  of 
syphilitic  sclerotitis. 

The  sclerotica  possesses  powers  of  reparation  com- 
mensurate With  ks  grade  of  organization,  which  powers  of 


*  For  fiirther  information  respectiiig  the  anatomy  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  woiks : — Desenpiio  anatomica 
oeuli  humani  iconibut  Uhutrataj  auctoie  Johanne  Gottfried  Zinn. 
page  1. — A  Treatise  on  theEye^  the  manner  and  phenomena  of  vision;  by 
William  Porterfield,  M.  D.  Vol.  i* jpafe  138. — A  Description  of  the 
Human  Eye  \  by  Joseph  Warner,  F.  R.  S.  page  58. — TraiU  d^anaUnms 
descriptive;  par  Xav.  Bichat.  Tom.  ii,  page  429. — The  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Eye ;  by  James  Wardrop.    Vol.  ii,  page  262, 
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reparation  are  fully  competent  to  e£fect  the  union  of 
incisions  and  lacerations  of  its  texture  of  considerable 
extent,  if  the  part  be,  previously  to  the  injury,  in  a  healthy 
state  and  the  constitutional  vigour  be  unimpaired. 

There  are  certain  means  of  distinguishing  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva  from  that  of  the  sclerotica,  which,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  any  interruption  in  my  description 
of  the  symptoms  and  characters  of  sclerotic  inflammation, 
I  shall  now  point  out. — Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  very  generally  attended  with  an  increased  secretion  of 
mucous,  purulent,  or  muco-purulent  fluid,  which  is  dis- 
charged from  its  surface,  but  which,  as  the  sclerotica  is 
covered  by  other  parts,  never  happens  in  pure  sclerotic 
inflammation ;  the  former  (conjunctivitis)  is  attended  with 
a  pricking  smarting  sensation,  a  sensation  also  as  though 
gravel  or  sand  were  interposed  between  the  lids  and  eye- 
ball, which  is  generally  limited  to  the  eye  itself,  and  is 
nearly  equally  severe  so  long  as  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues ;  whilst  the  latter,  (inflammation  of  the  sclerotica) 
is  characterized  by  a  throbbing  pulsating  pain  deep  in 
the  orbit,  and  by  acute  pain  in  the  eye-brow,  cheek, 
temple,  the  side  of  the  nose,  or  the  entire  side  of  the  head 
and  face,  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  periodical  cha- 
racter, remitting  in  severity  or  being  totally  absent  during 
the  day,  and  returning  with  great  intensity  towards  even- 
ing. In  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  enlarged 
vessels  are  arranged  upon  that  tunic  in  a  difiuse  anas- 
tomotic manner,  and  are  most  numerous  at  the  periphery 
of  the  globe,  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  upon  the 
sclerotica,  and  follow  any  forced  alteration  of  position 
(with  respect  to  the  eye-ball)  of  the  conjunctiva,  they  are 
of  a  bright  scarlet  tint,  of  large  size,  and  project  from  the 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  vessels,  in  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotica,  pass  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  with 
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respect  to  each  other,  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
upon  which  oftentimes  they  extend  for  a  short  distance, 
and  around  which  they  are  very  numerous  and  form  a 
deUcate  plexus;  they  obey  the  motions  of  the  eye-ball, 
and  always  move  with  the  sclerotica ;  they  are  also  of  a 
deep  pink,  and  in  some  instances  of  a  livid  colour;  they 
are  generally  of  a  small  size,  do  not  ramify  at  all  diffusely 
(except  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea)  but  pass  in  a 
direction  almost  parallel  as  regards  each  other ;  they  are 
deep-seated  compared  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
do  not  project  from  the  surface  of  the  eye-ball.  The 
trunks  of  the  few  vessels  which  pass  to  form  the  plexus 
are  of  considerable  size. 


SECTION    I. — SIMPLE    ACUTE     INFLAMMATION    OF    THE 

SCLEROTICA. 

Under  the  term  simple  acute  sclerotitis,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  describe  that  form  of  sclerotic  inflammation  which 
is  neither  produced  by,  nor  has  any  necessary  connexion 
with,  rheumatism. 

Characters  of  the  inflammation. — Simple  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotica  is  characterized,  at  its  onset,  by  an  im- 
perfect and  not  very  distinct  arrangement  of  pink  vessels 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  few  large  trunks  only 
being  visible  at  the  periphery  of  the  globe,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  smaller  ones  from  the  upper  and  lower 
and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  eye-ball.  They  are  at  first 
very  small,  and  of  a  pink  appearance,  by  degrees  they 
increase  in  size,  the  vessels  first  observed  being  joined  by 
many  others  which  pass  towards  the  corneal  margin,  their 
colour  being  still  of  a  pink,  and  at  their  fullest  develop- 
ment, of  a  livid  tint      It  will  be  remarked  that  these 
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vessels  do  not  anastomose  and  ramify  at  all  freely  towards 
tbe  periphery  of  the  globe,  bat  pass  nearly  in  a  parallel 
direction  without  giving  off  any  or  only  very  few  branches, 
until  they  approach  the  cornea,  when  they  more  freely 
anastomose  and  form  a  wreath  or  zone,  more  or  less  dis* 
tinct  and  perfect,  around  its  margin ;  and  at  this  period 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  few  of  the  conjunctival  vessels 
enlarge,  and  that  the  conjunctiva  is  more  vascular  than 
usual,  at  least  a  few  of  its  vessels  acquire  an  increase  of 
size,  and  we  may  then  very  clearly  perceive  the  difference 
in  the  magnitude,  situation,  arrangement,  and  colour, 
between  the  conjunctival  and  the  sclerotic  vessels. 

The  iris  will  sometimes  participate  in  the  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotica,  and  when  such  participation  occurs,  the 
combination  of  symptoms  so  produced  will  be  clearly  inti- 
mated by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  wHh  which 
simple  inflammation  of  its  texture  is  attended.  This 
addition  to  the  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  will  of  course 
render  that  zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  around  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea  (which,  when  the  sclerotica 
alone  is  affected,  is  always  very  sli^t  and  imperfect,)  as 
distinct  and  complete  as  in  any  form  ofiritic  inflammafion 
which  has  proceeded  to  an  equal  ex-tent  independently  of 
the  previous  existence  of  acute  sclerotitis ;  but  in  the  disease 
which  forms  the  subject  of  my  present  observations,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  sclerotic  vessels  actually  pass  quite 
to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  frequently  proceed  upon 
its  surface  for  a  short  distance,  whereas  in  mere  iritis,  there 
is  a  white  ring  between  the  zone  of  vessels  situated  upon 
and  within  the  texture  of  the  sclerotica  and  the  margin  of 
the  cornea — a  ring  of  white  healthy  sclerotica  about  a 
quarter  of  a  line  in  breadth  interposed  between  the  zone 
of  vessels  and  the  border  of  the  cornea. 

In  mentioning  the  existence  of  a  slight  and  imperfect 
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zonular  aTTangemeni  of  vessels  around  the  cornea,  as  one 
of  the  local  indications,  one  of  the  constant  characters  of 
fuUj  developed  sclerotitis,  I  ought  to  mention  that  at  this 
part  there  exists  a  peculiarly  intimate  vascular  connexion 
between  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica,  and 
the  iris,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  sclerotica 
to  be  inflamed  in  its  extremest  degree  without  leading  to 
the  formation  of  this  vascular  zone. 

BiCHAT  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  fibrous  membranes 
in  general  do  not  possess  any  great  extent  of  capillary 
ramification,  and  this  anatomical  peculiarity  afibrds  another 
explanation  of  the  trifling  degree  of  visible  vascularity 
which  is  observed  when  the  sclerotica  alone  is  inflamed* 
Unquestionably,  the  sclerotica  is  subject  to  a  slow  dis- 
organizing inflammation  which  is  not  prominently  cha^ 
racterized  by  that  degree  of  enlargement  and  tiiat  abundant 
ramification  of  minute  vessels,  which  so  generally  occiu*s 
in  many  other  textures  when  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

The  preceding  obsen^ations  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica,  as  relates  to 
its  vascularity,  whether  confined  to  its  own  texture  or 
extending,  from  the  circumstance  of  contiguity,  to  sur* 
rounding  parts. 

The  intolerance  of  light  and  the  lachryraation  are  not 
veiy  great  at  the  commencement  of  sclerotitis,  but  in  its 
maturest  stage,  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  con** 
siderable,  the  patient  will  suffer  from  exposure  of  the 
organ  to  an  ordinary  degree  of  light,  and  will  also  be 
annoyed  with  pretty  profuse  lachrymation.  However, 
many  circumstances  will  modify  the  extent  to  which  these 
symptoms  may  be  developed  in  particular  cases,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  existence  of  any  given  amount  of  inflam* 
mation,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  state  of  the  individuaFs 
health  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  j 
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his  constitutional  snsceptibility ;  the  existence  of  a  stru- 
mous diathesis,  and  so  on. 

The  pain  in  sclerotic  inflammation  is    most  severe, 
and  of  an  acute,  throbbing,  pulsating  character ;  the  firm 
texture  of  the  sclerotica  will  not  permit  the  enlargement 
of  its  vessels,  at  least  in  the  sudden  manner  which  the 
increased  vis  a  tergo  requires,  and  the  pain  is,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  most  grave  and  tormenting  description. 
Perhaps  indeed  there  is  no  texture  of  the  eye,  which, 
possessing  naturally  so  little  sensibility  as  the  sclerotica, 
when  inflamed  gives  rise  to  so  much  torment,  and  as  it  is 
not  very  highly  organized,  I  have  aittiibuted  this  extras 
ordinary  intensity  of  sufiering  to  the  slowness  with  which 
its  texture  yields  to  the  disposition  to  enlargement  of  its 
vessels,  many  of  which  do  not  ramify  upon  its  surface  but 
pass  into,  and  are  diffused  through,  its  substance.    I  have 
attended  many  persons  suffering  firom  this  disease,  who 
perhaps,  prior  to  my  seeing  them  had  either  permitted  the 
affection  to  proceed  without  any  interference,  or  been 
attended  by  some  one  who  had  neglected  the  adoption  of 
those  active  measures  which  are  so  generally  and  promptly 
required,  and  who  have  complained  of  a  burning  sensation 
of  the  eye-ball,  and  a  feeling  as  though  the  globe  of  the 
eye  were  too  large  for  its  socket,  a  sensation  however 
quite  different,  as  they  will  explain,  firom  that  uneasiness 
which  arises  firom  the  distention  of  the  eye-ball  owing  to  a 
sudden  increase  of  its  contents  (as  occurs  in  some  instances 
of  inflammation  of  the  septa  of  the  vitreous  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humor)  and  unless  firee  depletive 
measures  are  adopted,  this  pain  and  uneasiness  will  pro- 
ceed  to  a  most  distracting  extent 

The  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  sometimes  extends  to 
the  cellular  membrane  upon  its  external  surface,  which 
produces  a  slight  degree  of  subconjunctival  cedema,  so 
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tbatj  in  some  examples  of  sclerotitis,  the  eye  has  a  watery- 
appearance,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  a  little  raised  from 
the  part  beneath  pretty  much  as  it  is  in  erysipelatous 
ophthalmia. 

Now  this  disease  may  advance  and  involve  other  tex- 
tures, constituting,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  extension, 
either  ophthalmitis,  or  inflammation  of  some  particular 
part  in  addition  to  the  sclerotica. 

You  will  in^agine  that  with  symptoms  such  as  those  I 
have  just  mentioned,  that  is,  with  acute  inflammation  of 
the  sclerotica  in  its  worst  and  most  severe  form,  perhaps 
extension  of  inflammatory   action  to  deep-seated  parts 
attended  with  acute  local  pain,  there  would  be  some  con- 
stitutional disturbance, '  and  such  in  fact  is  the  case,  but 
its  degree  varies ;   it  may  be  so  considerable  as  to  con* 
stitute  general  feverish  excitement,  or  irritative  fever,  or  it 
may  be    merely  that  trivial  and  unimportant  systemic 
derangement  which  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of  any 
local  disease  attended  with  severe  pain.     The  head  is 
occasionally  very  painful,  but  not  so  frequently  so  by  any 
means,  as  in  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  there  is  some  degree  of 
hemicrania,  and  sometimes  a  severe  degree  of  facial  neu- 
ralgia limited  to  that  side  of  the  face  corresponding  to  the 
inflamed  eye. 

Simple  acute  sclerotitis  most  commonly  occurs  at  adult 
or  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  particularly  in  the  strong, 
plethoric  and  robust,  and  may  be  produced  by  many  of 
the  ordinary  causes  of  ophthalmia  in  general.  Its  severest 
forms  are  not  usually  the  product  of  local  injury ;  in  many 
of  the  instances  of  sclerotitis  in  its  worst  forms,  which  I 
have  witnessed,  it  was  not  produced  by  any  local  injury, 
and  in  other  cases  where  the  sclerotica  has  been  wounded 
or  the  eye-ball  contused  by  accidental  violence,  the  symp- 
toms of  sclerotitis  have  been  by  no  means  severe.    Of 
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course  it  may  be  induced  by  the  extension  of  inflammatoty 
action  from  other  parts,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  a  similar  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  other  textures  of  the  eye ;  as,  for  example,  in 
those  instances  where  from  some  local  source  of  irritation 
or  defect  of  the  constitution,  or  derangement  of  the  health, 
the  whole  of  the  textures  of  the  eye  assume  simul- 
taneously an  inflammatory  action,  and  form  that  severe 
state  of  disease,  termed  ophthalmitis.  • 

If  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  be  very  severe  and 
long  continued,  it  may  lead  to  alteration  of  its  structure, 
which  may  terminate  in  staphyloma,  and  this  is  most  apt 
to  occur  at  that  part  of  it  immediately  around  the  cornea 
where  the  sclerotica  is  naturally  thinnest,  and  you  will 
often  notice  a  bluish  appearance  in  this  situation,  which, 
in  these  cases^  can  only  arise  from  attenuation,  by  which 
the  black  texture  beneath  (the  choroid)  is  rendered  par- 
tially risible.  You  may  have  an  opportunity  of  convinc- 
ing yourselves  of  this  fact,  for,  if  you  will  carefully  examine 
the  fibrous  tunic  of  an  eye  in  which  this  appearance  has 
been  noticed  during  life,  you  will  perceive  that  the  sclero- 
tica has  absolutely  become  thinner  at  that  part  immedi- 
ately around  the  cornea,  that  its  structure  is  firmer  and 
more  compact  at  that  part,  and  that,  when  it  is  removed 
from  surrounding  membranes,  its  colour  is  as  white  as 
usual.*  Again,  by  the  extension  of  inflammatoiy  action, 
leading  either  to  the  establishment  of  compound  ophthal- 


*  A  slight  degree  of  scleiotttis  is  apt  to  impair  its  white  glistening 
appearance — ^to  render  it  of  a  comparatiyely  aull  dirty-white  colour. 
ScHREiBER  speaks  of  the  "  concretio  choroideie  cum  scleroticay"  which 
I  hare  ascertained  to  exist  only  in  a  few  instances  where  the  inflam- 
matory action  has  extended  to  the  choroid  coat,  so  that  I  so  far  agree 
with  him  in  placing  this  pathological  change  among  the  occasional 
effects  of  choroiditis. 
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mia  or  ophthalmitis,  those  changes  in  vision  and  upon  the 
structure  of  parts  ivill  be  effected,  which  the  same  variety 
and  degree  of  inflammation  would  be  likely  to  produce 
independently  of  the  previous  existence  of  sclerotitis. 
Lastly,  although  acute  sclerotitis  is  generally  very  manage- 
able, very  easily  diminished  and  subdued  when  unasso- 
ciated,  as  its  cause,  with  any  constitutional  affection,  yet, 
it  often  leaves  the  eye  in  a  weak  state,  and  very  susceptible 
of  assuming  active  inflammation  from  very  trivial  causes — 
from  causes  totally  inadequate  to  its  production  in  its 
natural  and  healthy  condition.  The  vessels  of  the  scle- 
rotica when  much  (I  speak  in  reference  to  their  limited 
capacity  of  distention  in  this  texture)  and  for  a  long  time 
distended,  seem  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  unable 
to  contract  to  their  original  dimensions,  and  remain  en- 
larged by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  the  injury  their  tonicity  has  sustained 
by  the  strength  of  the  impulse  required  to  force  them  into 
a  state  of  distention,  in  a  structure  so  dense,  firm,  and 
compact,  as  that  of  the  sclerotica. 

The  causes  of  simple  acute  sclerotic  inflammation  are 
chiefly,  local  injury,  and  exposure  to  cold  or  to  those  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  an  especial  quantity  of 
blood,  and  produce  an  increased  activity  of  circulation  in 
the  eye  or  the  head ;  causes,  which,  in  the  general,  pro* 
duce  other  ophthalmic  affections,  and  which,  in  those 
instances  where  they  lead  to  sclerotitis,  are  usually  deter* 
mined  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  their  operation,  by  some 
local  defect  or  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  reception  of 
the  morbid  action. 

It  is  desirable  to  discriminate  as  accurately  as  possible 
simple  acute  from  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  less  degree  of  intensity  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion, which  occurs  in  rheumatic  subjects,  which  frequently 
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alternates  with  other  rheumatic  affections,  or  occurs  on 
their  subsidence,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  yellowish 
or  yellowish-brown  tinge  of  the  sclerotica,  and  the  pain 
of  which  is  remittent  and  is  never  confined  to  the  eye 
alone,  and  generally  occurs  during  the  night  and  scarcely 
at  all  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

Treatment — ^Free  depletion  with  the  lancet,  is  in  this 
disease  the  remedy  most  prompt  in  its  action,  general 
in  its  application,  and  valuable  in  its  effects.  The  amount 
of  local  pain,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree 
of  the  inflammation  will  of  course  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  abstraction  of  blood  ought  to  be  carried ;  but, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  influence  of  these  circumstances, 
you  may  bleed  very  fireely,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action,  but  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  the  establishment  of  that 
chronic  form  of  disease  which  the  prolonged  distention  of 
the  sclerotic  vessels  too  often  causes. 

If  the  patient  be  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  free  general 
depletion,  or  if  after  the  first  bleeding  the  symptoms  are 
merely  slightly  relieved,  whilst  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
inadequate  to  sustain  a  repetition  of  the  venesection,  you 
may  direct  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower  eye-lid. 
Of  course  free  bleeding  becomes  increasedly  advisable 
when  the  iris  or  the  choroid  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory mischief.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  vritnessing 
a  case  of  sclerotitis,  occurring  in  a  strong  plethoric  sub- 
ject, at  its  early  stage,  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  kind  of  practice  you  may  adopt  whether  the  eye 
remain  permanently  weak  and  seriously  injured  or  recover 
without  the  slightest  defect. 

Purgatives, — Purgatives  are  also  of  great  value,  for  this 
is  a  disease  the  cure  of  which  mainly  depends  on  the 
prompt  employment  of  measures  calculated  to  lower  the 
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power  and  vigour  of  the  circulating  system.  You  may 
administer  one  or  two  ample  and  active  doses  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  afterwards  prescribe  saline  purgatives. 
Mercury  given  to  the  production  of,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  its  specific  effect  is  not  necessary — 
the  disease  is  much  better  treated  without  the  induction  of 
salivation.  Small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  witii  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  given  to  maintain 
the  free  action  of  the  bowels,  in  those  instances  where 
saline  purgatives  are  not  suited  to  the  constitutional  or 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient;  but  I  really  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  administering  colchicum  and  digitalis  and 
so  on,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  powers  of  the 
system,  when  that  object  can  be  so  much  better  effected 
by  the  means  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  many  practitioners  who  have  relied  upon 
the  administration  of  nauseants  and  sedatives,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  general  bleeding,  have  much  prolonged  the 
management  of  the  disease,  and  have  often  been  obliged 
to  adopt  that  treatment  eventually  with  which  they  should 
have  commenced. 

Counter-irritation  in  some  convenient  situation,  such  as 
the  temples,  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  will 
often  be  necessary  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  been 
removed  by  previous  depletion,  but  before  bleeding  has 
been  premised  it  can  only  be  mischievous. 

Local  applications. — At  the  commencement  and  during 
the  full  development  of  an  active  and  acute  inflammation 
of  this  description,  local  applications  cannot  be  of  much 
service,  and  applied,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  in  a  cold 
state,  must  be  very  injurious ;  however,  they  are  in  great 
repute  witii  the  public,  and  as  they  will,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  used,  sometimes  moderate  pain,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  comply  with  a  custom  so  luiinjurious  in 
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itself,  provided  it  be  not  permitted  to  interfere  with,  or 
supersede  the  adoption  of,  more  actire  measures.     You 
may  then  direct  the  patient  to  bathe  the  eyes  very  fre- 
quently with  a  little  warm  goulard  water,  or  if  there  be 
much  pain  and  irritation,  with  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
opium,  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  or  of  hyoscyamus,  or 
a  decoction  of  poppy-heads.     At  all  events  do  not  pre- 
scribe stimulating  lotions,  nor  permit  any  lotions  whatever 
to  be  applied  in  a  cold  state.     In  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  disease,  (if  it  occurs)  or  rather  in  that  state  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  sclerotic  vessels  remain  enlarged,  indepen- 
dently of  the  existence  of  any  active  or  acute  inflammation, 
and  the  eye  continues  very  weak  and  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible of  acute  inflammation  from  very  trivial  causes, 
you  may  use  slightly  stimulating  lotions,  such  as  the  zinc 
coUyrium  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  grains  of  the 
sulphate  to  the  half-pint  of  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  the  vinum  opii ;  but 
remedies  of  this  description  must  be  used  with  caution, 
their  strength  accurately  graduated  by  their  effects,  and 
they  must  be  omitted  whenever  any  tendency  to  the  return 
of  severe  inflammatory  action  be  evinced  in  consequence 
of  their  employment.      Without  the  assistance  of  these 
local  applications  at  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  par- 
ticularly when  the  inflammation  has  been  unusually  severe 
and  prolonged,  or  not  treated  with  sufficient  activity  and 
promptitude,  the  sclerotic  vessels  will  be  a  very  consider- 
able time  in  re-assuming  their  original  dimensions. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  sudorifics  and  the  warm 
bath,  in  almost  every  form  of  ophthalmic  inflammation, 
but  without  wishing  to  decry  their  merits  or  deny  their 
value,  I  may  state  that  they  are  too  unimportant  to  deserve 
any  elaborate  notice  as  remedies  for  the  disease  under 
consideration.     The  circumstances  determining  the  pro- 
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priety  of  their  adoption  are  of  the  same  character  in 
whatever  form  of  ophthalmia  they  may  occur,  but  as  they 
rarely  exist  in  acute  sclerotitis,  and  are  very  frequently 
present  in  strumous  affections  of  the  eye,  they  are  men- 
tioned particularly  only  among  the  remedies  for  the  relief 
of  the  latter  class  of  ophthalmic  diseases. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  sclerotica  is  modified  by  scrofula,  if  for  instance,  inflam- 
mation of  the  sclerotica  take  place  in  a  strumous  subject,  and 
if  the  disease  be  partial — exist  only  in  patches — or  be  cha- 
racterized by  a  less  degree  of  inflammation  with  more  in- 
tolerance of  light  than  usual,  you  would  of  course  be  less 
energetic  in  your  treatment  as  regards  bleeding,  and 
although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  abstraction  of 
blood  would  not  be  required  under  such  circumstances,  I 
am  prepared  to  declare  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  o^'less 
exientf  and  that  the  administration  of  tonics  and  the 
assiduous  application  of  counter-irritation,  must  form,  in 
the  general,  the  second  part  of  the  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  this  modified  form  of  sclerotitis — that  is,  the  treatment 
of  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  acute  symptoms 
having  been  previously  diminished  by  venesection  and 
purgatives.  When  the  sclerotica  becomes  affected  with 
strumous  inflammation,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
sequence of  its  contiguity  to  other  textures  which  are 
affected  with  *  scrofulous  inflammation.  Fibrous  mem- 
branes are  very  rarely  indeed  affected  with  primary  scrofu- 
lous inflammation,  and  in  this  respect,  the  sclerotica 
strictly  retains  the  pathological  peculiarities  of  the  class  of 
membranes  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  should  mention  that  the  slight  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  sclerotica  will  require  the  same 
description  of  treatment  as  its  acute  form?,  only  in  a  less 
active  degree ;  counter-irritation  is  more  serviceable,  bleed* 
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ing  is  less  generally  necessary^  and  local  applications  are 
more  requisite  in  the  slight  and  chronic  than  in  the  acute 
variety  of  sclerotitb. 


SECTION   II. — RHEUMATIC    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE 

SCLEROTICA. 

This  is  the  most  frequently  occurring  disease  to  which 
the  sclerotica  is  subject ;  it  is  essentially  of  a  rheumatic 
nature,  and  is  frequently  coexistent  or  Ticarious  with 
rheumatic  inflammation  in  other  parts. 

The  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  differs 
from  simple  inflammation  of  that  tunic  in  many  particulars : 
—It  is  almost  always  less  acute  and  more  tedious ;  the 
degree  of  vascularity  is  much  slighter;  the  subcon* 
junctival  osdema  more  considerable,  and  the  sclerotica 
acquires  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  tinge.  The 
arrangement  and  colour  of  the  vessels  is  however  pretty 
much  the  same  in  both ;  they  almost  all  pass  from  the 
periphery  of  the  globe  towards  the  cornea,  around  the 
circumference  of  which  they  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
zonular  manner ;  their  colour  is  also  in  both  cases  of  a 
deep  pink  or  of  a  livid  tint.  As  in  the  former  instance, 
although  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part  the 
blood-vessels  are  most  numerous  around  the  cornea,  yet 
many  of  them  proceed  to,  or  even  upon,  its  margin ;  they 
do  not  terminate  anterior  to  its  edge,  but  actually  pass  a 
little  distance  beyond  it.  Thus  then  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  the  full,  distinct,  and  complete  vascular 
wreath  which  is  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea  in  acute  iritis,  and  that  trivial  arrangement 
of  vessels  which  is  noticed  in  the  same  situation  in  acute 
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sclerotitis,  and  which  arises  from  the  enlargement  of  those 
vessels  which  constitute  the  vascnlar  connexion  subsisting 
between  the  external  and  internal  tunics  of  the  eye,  in 
that  situation. 

The  pain  of  which  the  patient  complains  is  generally 
most  severe  during  the  night,  and  is  either  absent  alto- 
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gether  or  present  only  to  a  very  trivial  extent  during  the 
day,  and  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  eye-ball,  but  extends 
to  the  orbit  (the  periosteal  lining  of  which  is  presumed  to 
participate  in  the  inflammatoiy  action)  the  eye-brow,  the 
cheek,  and  the  side  of  the  nose,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  whole  side  of  the  head  and  face  are  affected  with 
severe  pains  of  a  remittent  character,  and  this  more  parti- 
cularly during  the  night,  the  patient  being  quite  free  from 
uneasiness  during  the  day,  so  that  th^  unfortunate  object 
of  this  tormenting  disease  is  wearied  by  want  of  rest  and 
exhausted  by  the  persecuting  intensity  of  the  pain. 

I  had  intended  to  supply  some  statistical  statements  in 
reference  to  the  particular  season  of  the  year  at  which 
rheumatic  sclerotitis  most  frequently  occurs,  and  to  furnish 
some  precise  information  with  regard  to  the  following 
points: — 1,  the  comparative  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  conjunction  with  rheumatic  inflammation  of  some  other 
part; — ^2,  the  frequency  of  its  occurrenee  from  metastatic 
influence ; — and  3,  the  comparative  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence  independentiy  of  the  former  or  present  existence  of  a 
rheumatic  affection  in  any  other  situation ;  but  the  paper 
which  contains  these  statements,  founded  on  my  personal 
observation,  is  mislaid,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to 
quote  from  memory.  Rheumatic  sclerotitis  takes  place 
fno9t  commonly  independently  of  the  present  existence  of 
any  rheumatic  affection,  but  not  independently  of  the 
former  existence  of  rheumatism ;  and  in  very  many  in- 
stances it    would  seem  to    be  vicarious  of   rheumatic 
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inflammation  elsewhere,  for  although  rheumatism  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  may  have  been  somewhat  severe  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  its  severity  has  declined  as  the 
disease  in  the  eye  has  progressed,  and  when  fvUy  esia^ 
blished  in  that  organ,  it  has  wholly  disappeared  in  its 
original  site.  I  have  known  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
sclerotitis  supervene  upon  an  acute  rheumatic  affection 
elsewhere,  and  continue  in  both  situations  with  great 
severity,  but  this  is  very  unusual  and  presents  a  rare 
exception  to  the  general  rule  upon  this  point.  In  other 
instances  rheumatic  sclerotitis  has  distinctly  alternated 
with  rheumatism  in  some  other  part,  the  one  texture 
resuming,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  taking  up  the  action 
the  other  texture  had  declined. 

Rheumatic  sclerotitis  occurs  generally  in  the  winter 
season,  and  is  confined  to  no  particular  period  of  life 
between  very  early  and  extremely  old  age,  but  takes  place 
most  frequently,  certainly  most  frequently,  about  or  a 
little  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  It  rarely  attacks 
both  eyes  at  once;  it  possesses  a  strong  tendency  to 
relapse,  so  that  when  once  a  person  has  suffered  from  one 
attack  he  may  expect  future  visitations  of  the  same 
malady,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  attentive  to  prophylactic 
measures  on  the  subsidence  of  any  particular  attack. 

Although  I  have  stated  that  rheumatic  sclerotitis  is 
attended  with  the  most  acute  suffering  during  the  night, 
yet  I  have  in  one  or  .two  instances  known  the  re- 
verse of  this  take  place,  and  the  patient  has  been 
grievously  tormented  during  the  day,  and  quite  at  ease  the 
whole  of  the  night;  and  the  instances  to  which  I  now 
refer  were  so  emphatically  marked  with  the  characters  of 
rheumatic  sclerotitis  in  other  respects,  that  I  could  not 
readily  be  mistaken  in  my  diagnosis.  However,  with 
regard  to  the  pain  generally y  although  it  may  have  been 
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absent  during  the  day,  it  returns  with  extreme  severity 
towards  evening,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  periods  or 
paroxysms  of  its  greatest  intensity  are  regular  in  their 
occurrence — ^they  take  place  at  some  particular  hour  and 
disappear  with  equal  regularity. 

It  is  not,  as  an  essential  character  of  the  disease, 
necessary  that  vision  should  be  much  impaired,  nor  that 
there  should  exist  any  great  degree  of  intolerantia  lucis, 
or  increased  lachrymation,  but  these  occmrences  may 
constitute  a  part  of  the  symptoms,  and  whenever  the 
cornea  and  iris  are  involved  in  the  mischief,  (which  is  not 
unusual  when  the  disease  is  prolonged  and  severe,  parti- 
cularly when  it  has  occurred  on  many  former  occasions) 
vision  will  be  impaired.  Again — other  parts  may  be 
involved,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  vary  the  treatment, 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  complication  of  disease 
this  extension  of  morbid  action  may  have  produced.* 

Now,  with  rheumatic  sclerotitis  there  is  often  great 
constitutional  disturbance,  much  thirst,  feverishness,  and 
general  febrile  excitement  in  its  various  forms  and  degrees, 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  extension  of 
the  local  inflammation,  and  in  each  particular  case  you 
will  take  these  symptoms  into  consideration  in  connexion 
with  the  local  malady,  when  deciding  upon  the  plan  of 
treatment  you  may  judge  it  necessary  to  adopt. 


*  I  haye  in  distinct  remembrance  several  well-marked  instances  of 
that  transference  of  diseased  action,  so  well  described  by  Ma.  Law- 
RENCEy  in  which  rheumatic  pains  of  the  limbs,  dischaige  firom  the 
urethra,  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  succeeded  each 
other  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  the  affection  of  one  of  these 
parts  not  generally  arising  at  the  mere  declension  but  on  the  total  tubti- 
dence  of  mat  in  me  other.  This  discharge  from  the  urethra,  arising 
independently  of  gonorrhfleal  contagion,  is  not  however  peculiar  to 
rheumatic  subjects,  for  persons  affected  with  gout — ^persons  of  a  gouty 
constitution — are  occasionally  troubled  with  puriform  or  glecty  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra. 
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Effects  of  rheumatic  sderotilis. — Bheumatic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  may  lead  to  iritis  and  its  eflTectB,  and 
to  glaucoma ;  it  may  induce  inflammation  of  the  deep- 
seated  textures,  and  it  may  also  cause  staphyloma  and 
attenuation  of  the  sclerotic  substance ;  and  to  this  state- 
ment of  the  modes  in  which  rheumatic  sclerotitis  may 
lerminate,  I  am  disposed  to  add,  some  change  in  the 
texture  of  the  sclerotica,  by  which,  without  any  Yisible 
attenuation,  it  is  rendered  less  capable  of  resisting  pressure 
from  within — less  resistant — ^than  when  in  a  state  of 
health.  I  hare  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  sclerotic 
texture  is,  on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  indurated,  and 
I  have  witnessed  one  instance  in  which  ossific  deposition 
occurred  in  the  sclerotica  after  repeated  attacks  of  rheu- 
jnatic  sclerotitis  in  an  aged  person. 

Causet. — ^Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  usually 
produced  (when  not  occasioned  by  what  is  termed  metas- 
tasis or  change  in  the  situation  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation,) by  exposure  to  cold  or  damp  in  its  various  forms. 
However,  independently  of  the  partial  application  of  cold 
to  the  surfSeice,  sudden  changes  in  the  state  and  temperar 
•tuie  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  removal  from  a  warm  crowded 
apartment  into  the  cold,  damp,  evening  air ;  exposing  the 
body  to  sudden  chills  when  heated  by  exercise,  and 
particularly  when  in  a  state  of  free  perspiration — constitute 
very  frequently  the  immediately  exciting  causes  of  rheu- 
matic sclerotitis. 

TVeatment, — In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  constitutional 
remedies  must  occupy  an  important  share  of  attention. 
As  I  have  already  stated  not  only  will  the  local  symptoms 
of  rheumatic  sclerotitis  vaiy,  but  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms with  which  it  is  attended  will  also  difier,  and  chiefly 
so  in  regard  to  their  degree ;  so  that  any  plan  of  treatment 
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I  may  recommend  for  its  cure  most  be  understood  as  being 
subject  to  those  variations  and  modifications  which  the 
circumstances  I  have  just  alluded  to,  and  others  I  might 
have  mentioned,  may  render  necessary. 

Bleeding. — ^Bleeding  is  sometimes  requisite  as  a  first 
measure,  but  it  is  neither  so  firequently  required,  nor  re- 
quired to  so  great  an  extent,  as  in  simple  acute  sclerotitis; 
but  having  made  this  admission  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wardbop  upon 
this  subject.^ 

Mb.  Wabdbop  objects  most  decidedly  to  bleeding  in 
rheumatic  sclerotitis,  and  only  permits  it  to  be  employed 
to  a  limited  extent,  when  the  use  of  other  remedies  has 
not  been  attended  with  relief;  but  you  will  perceive  that 
this  practice  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  per* 
nutting  a  disease  to  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  severity, 
in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  curing  it  by 
active  treatment.  Surely  you  had  better  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  diseased  action  by  prompt  depletion  (the 
necessity  for  which  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried,  will  be  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms) rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  arresting  and  curing 
it  or  otherwise,  when  it  has  so  extended.  Mb.  Wabdbop 
would  appear  to  place  great  confidence  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  aqueous  humor  in  these  cases.  Now,  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor  can  only  arise  in  the 
disease  under  consideration,  firom  the  progression  of  mor- 
bid action  to  parts  which  are  not  affected  in  the  pure 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  simply,  and 
without  denying  that  relief  may  be  obtained  in  those  forms 
of  ophthalmia  in  which  the  aqueous  humor  is  supera- 
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bundant,  I  am  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  that  such 
a  mode  of  practice  is  at  all  frequently  applicable,  and  by 
no  means  disposed  to  recommend  it  to  be  employed  in 
the  place  of  those  active  measures  which  the  diseases 
producing  this  effect  so  generally  require.  As  a  means  of 
palliating  suffering,  it  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to 
with  advantage. 

Purgatives, — ^Purgatives  will  also  be  necessary,  and 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  almost  any  plan  of 
treatment  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  pursue. 

Having  bled  the  patient,  if  that  measure  be  deemed 
requisite,  and  relaxed  the  bowels,  let  me  advise  you  to 
administer  the  vinum  colchici  in  a  dose  varying  from 
twenty  drops  to  a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  be 
taken  in  a  little  liquorice  tea,  and  to  prescribe  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  with  ten  or  twelve  of  Doyer^s  powder 
to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed  time. 

The  carbonate  of  iron  has  been  very  successfully  pre- 
scribed in  some  instances  which  I  have  witnessed,  and  if 
you  are  foiled  in  your  attempts  to  relieve  and  cure  by 
means  of  venesection  and  colchicum,  I  would  recommend 
you  to  try  it,  beginning  with  half  a  drachm  to  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Used  after  venesection  has  been 
practised,  in  those  cases  which  are  attended  with  much 
neuralgia,  it  will  often  be  found  exceedingly  useful.  If 
the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  are  at  the  same  time  affected 
with  rheumatic  inflammation,  (as  indicated  by  their  spas- 
modic action,  and  by  the  severe  pain  experienced  in  the 
movements  of  the  eye  ball,)  the  colchicum,  or  the  guaicum, 
ought  to  be  administered. 

Mb.  Wardrop,  who  decries  bleeding  in  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia, and  who  also  objects  to  the  administration  of 
mercury  (which  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  extending 
to  the  deep-seated  textures,  is,  iu  my  opinion,  absolutely 
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necessary  to  prevent  the  loss  of  vision)  strongly  recom- 
mends the  administration  of  bark,  but  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  agree  with  that  excellent  pathologist 
upon  this  point ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident,  that  if, 
acceding  to  his  practice  as  the  general  rule,  you  omit 
bleeding,  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,   or 
colchicum,  as  circumstances  may  determine,  and  substitute 
for  these  measures  the  bark  or  quinine,  you  will  very  often 
have  to  regret  your  unfortunate  choice.      Where  the  rheu- 
matic inflammation  is  confined  to  the  sclerotica,  in  persons 
who  are  thoroughly  rheumatic  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  term,  and  who  have  recently  been  suffering  from 
rheumatism  in  other  parts,  the  colchicum  is  very  decidedly 
preferable  to  calomel  and  opium  given  to  the  production 
of  ptyalism,  but  in  other  instances  where  the  inflammation 
is  not  confined  to  the  sclerotica,  but  has  evidently  ex- 
tended to  the  iris  and  cornea,  the  calomel  and  opium 
should  be  given  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  simple  acute 
iritis,  and  where  the  nocturnal  pain  is  acute  calomel  and 
Dover^s  powder  is  to  be  preferred.      However,  if  there  be 
present  much  general  disturbance  of  the  health  and  great 
feverish  excitement  it  might  interfere  with  the  practice 
now  recommended,  and  might  indeed  be  so  severe  as  to 
render  necessary  the  adoption  of  some  specific  plan  of 
treatment  for  its  removal. 

The  administration  of  tonics,  particularly  the  sulphate 
of  quina,  may  be  required  either  during  convalescence  in 
instances  where  very  active  treatment  has  been  necessary, 
or  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  or,  when  the  malady 
occurs  in  a  worn-out  emaciated  constitution. 

Counter-irritation. — A  seton  at  the  back  of  the  nec)c, 
an  issue  in  the  arm,  or  a  blister  applied,  and  kept 
discharging,  in  some  situation  near  to  the  eye,  will  often 
assist  recovery,  and  will  be  very  proper  adjuvants  to  any 
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plan  of  treatment  that  may  be  adopted,  paarticnlarly  when 
great  pain  in  the  head  and  nenralgia  of  the  face  and 
aronnd  the  orbit  are  associated  with  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  eye. 

All  local  applications  should  be  wanned  before  they 
are  used,  and  it  is  usually  found  that  some  tepid  anodyne 
fomentation  is  productive  of  great  relief: — ^poppy  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium  and  beUadonna, 
are  among  the  best  of  these  local  remedies. 

When  the  iris  is  affected,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
supra-orbitary  nerve  is  especially  paiuftd,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  smear  the  extract  of  belladonna  above  and 
upon  the  eye-brow,  or  to  rub  into  and  upon  that  part,  a 
little  of  the  mercurial  ointment  blended  with  a  grain  of 
opium,  and  to  make  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  applica- 
tions daily,  or  more  frequently,  so  long  as  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  iris  or  the  intense  pain  above  the 
eye-brow  may  remain.  You  may  also  use  the  vinum  opii 
or  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops,  to  lessen  that  enlargement  of 
vessels,  which  sometimes  remains  after  the  more  acute 
sjrmptoms  of  tliis  and  the  former  variety  of  sclerotic 
inflammation,  are  subdued.  Where  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  eye  is 
owing  to  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  function  of  the  skin 
when  in  a  free  state  of  perspiration,  or  to  continued 
chilliness  of  the  surface,  it  would  be  right  to  recommend, 
in  addition  to  sudorific  medicines,  the  use  of  a  warm  bath 
every  evening. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  various  remedial  agents,  to 
be  employed  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis,  and 
to  speak  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
the  frequency  of  their  applicability,  I  may  mention — 1, 
bleeding; — ^2,  calomel  and  opium; — 8,  colchicum  or 
guaicum ; — 4,  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  and  the  use 
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of  Uie  warm  bath ; — 6,  tonics ; — 6,  purgatives ; — 7,  coun- 
ter-irritants; — 8,  anadoyne  fomentations,  and  varioua 
tepid  lotions ;  and  lastly,  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  or  the  infriction  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
blended  with  opium,  upon  the  skin  immediately  above  the 
eye-brow,  and  as  the  pain  generally  occurs  towards  even- 
ing, it  would  be  advisable  to  rub  the  mercurial  ointment, 
containing  a  grain  of  opium,  over  the  situation  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  nerve  about  two  hours  before  going  to  bed,  or  at 
least  before  the  pain  is  expected  to  take  place,  and  to 
repeat  the  application  in  about  four  hours  if  relief  be  not 
obtained.* 


SECTION   III. — STAPHYLOMA  OF  THE   SCLEROTICA. 

Although  many  writers  on  ophthalmic  maladies  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  particular  enlargement  of  the 
sclerotica  which  constitutes  staphyloma,  yet  it  would  be 
improper  to  omit  this  affection  in  a  Treati^  professing  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is 
true  that  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  is  an  extremely  rare 
disease  on  account  of  the  strength  and  firmness  of  its 
texture,  which  will  not  readily  admit  those  interstitial 
depositions  which  so  firequently  occur  firom  a  variety  of 
causes  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea ;  and  also  on 
account  of  its  indisposition  to  accept  the  ulcerative  pro- 


*  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  person  (John  Har- 
low) who  had  suffered  firom  a  state  of  most  acute  rneumatic  sclerotitis^ 
and  who  had  firuitlesslv  tried  the  effect  of  hleeding — of  calomel  and 
opium— of  quinine— 01  the  carbonate  of  iron,  &c.  but  who  was  very 
rapidly  amended  and  almost  cured  by  the  vinum  colchici,  although  at 
the  time  he  commenced  its  use,  the  cornea  was  quite  opaque  and  as 
red  as  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  its  margin  surrounded  by  a  densely 
red  ring,  formed  by  a  series  of  enlarged  vessels. 
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cess; — certainly  these  arc  two  very  important  reasons  why 
the  sclerotica  so  seldom  becomes  staphylomatous,  com- 
pared with  the  frequency  with  which  staphyloma  takes 
place  in  the  cornea.  These  observations  apply  to  the 
sclerotica  generally,  but  it  will  be  remarked  that  that  part 
of  the  sclerotica  which  covers  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
eye-ball  is  much  firmer,  stronger,  and  thicker,  than  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  situated  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  eye-ball,  so  that  all  other  circumstances,  with  the 
exception  of  this  anatomical  fact,  being  equal,  staphyloma 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica  would  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  at  its  posterior  part,  from  any  ade- 
quate  cause  producing  an  equal  degree  of  pressure  upon 
every  part  of  its  concave  surface.  If  staphyloma  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  sclerotica  were  an  event  of  firequent 
occurrence,  it  would  be  often  attended  with  most  mis- 
chievous consequences  as  respects  surrounding  parts. 

When  speaking  of  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  de- 
scribing its  various  causes,  I  particularly  alluded  to  ulcer- 
ation and  interlamellar  deposition,  and  in  the  present 
instance  I  have  referred  to  the  absence  of  these  morbid 
conditions,  as  explanatory  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  com- 
parative rareness  of  staphyloma  sclerotic®,  but  I  ought 
also  to  have  mentioned  that  the  sclerotica  is  much  less 
frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation  than  the  cornea,  and 
is  therefore  so  much  the  less  liable  to  any  morbid  change 
of  texture  dependent  on  inflammation  for  its  production. 

The  forms  of  staphyloma  sclerotica^  I  have  generally 
witnessed  are,  an  irregular  bulging  of  that  tunic  around 
the  cornea,  either  limited  or  general,  either  confined  to  a 
small  spot  or  extending  around  the  whole  of  the  cornea ; 
and  this  may  arise  independently  of  the  existence  of 
staphyloma  comese,  although  that  portion  of  sclerotica 
immediately  around  a  staphylomatous  cornea,  wiU  occa- 
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sionally  merge  into  it  and  constitute  its  base,  and  at  the 
same  time  materially  increase  its  magnitude.  I  know 
that  Scarpa  says  that  he  never  witnessed  an  instance  of 
staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  at  its  anterior  part,  whilst  he 
mentions  two  cases  in  which  that  membrane  was  pro- 
jected into  a  considerable  tumour  at  its  posterior  part  just 
at  the  external  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  engravings 
which  accompany  LI:veill£'8  translation  of  Scarpa's  work, 
show  that  the  staphylomatous  enlargement  of  the  sclero- 
ticae  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  pretty  much  of  the 
same  form  in  each  of  them.  This  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence, I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  as  a  morbid  process  un- 
connected with  local  injury,  but  sections  and  laceration  of 
the  sclerotica  sometimes  give  rise  to  staphyloma,  and 
staphylomatous  projections  so  caused  may  be  witnessed 
at  almost  any  and  every  part  of  that  membrane.  There 
may  be  a  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  from  division  of  its 
substance  at  almost  any  part  of  that  membrane,  and  it 
may  be  either  limited  to  the  immediate  site  of  the  injury, 
or  it  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  implicate  a  great  part  of 
its  texture,  giving  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  the  eye-ball 
somewhat  resembling  hydrophthalmia,  except  that  the 
sclerotic  portion  of  the  globe  will  not  be  equally  but  irre- 
gularly enlarged. 

On  account  of  the  great  variation  in  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  these  staphylomatous  projections,  we  cannot 
arrange  them  as  we  arranged  the  varieties  of  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea ;  indeed  it  may  happen  that  many  of  these 
staphylomatous  enlargements  will  be  present  at  the  same 
time,  giving  rise  to  a  nodulated  surface,  and  when  this 
occurs  with  much  attenuation  of  the  sclerotic  substance, 
so  that  the  choroid  is  pretty  distinctiy  seen  through  it, 
the  unequally  prominent  and  dark-coloured  tumours  so 
formed,  have,  according  to  Mr.  Travers,  led  surgeons 
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to  mistake  it  for  some  malignant  disease.  I  apprehend 
such  mistake  would  not  be  likely  to  be  made  by  any  surgeon, 
who,  on  account  of  professional  knowledge  and  attainment, 
is  entitled  to  the  name. 

Having  stated  why  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  is  a 
disease  of  infrequent  occurrence  compared  with  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  (the  formation  of  small-pox  pustules  on  the 
cornea,  and  its  greater  liability  to  accidents  and  local 
injury,  &c.  may  be  mentioned  as  additional  reasons)  having 
pointed  out  the  usual  situation  in  which  it  appears,  and 
having  referred  to  local  injury  as  expiratory  of  its  occa- 
sional occurrence  at  the  postero-lateral  parts  of  the  globe, 
as  contrasted  with  its  more  usual  site  when  caused  by  some 
morbid  process,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  its  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  may  be 
produced  by  attenuation  or  impaired  firmness  of  its  sub- 
stance resulting  firom  inflammation ;  secondly,  by  division 
of  its  texture;  and  thirdly,  by  pressure  firom  within. 
We  are  furnished  with  abundant  proof  that  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotica  renders  that  membrane  less  resistant  than 
it  ought  to  be,  and  in  many  instances  leads  to  its  attenua- 
tion, and,  as  the  greatest  amount  of  inflammatory  action 
always  exists  in  sclerotitis  at  that  part  of  it  immediately 
around  the  cornea,  we  at  once  perceive  why  staphyloma 
so  much  more  commonly  takes  place  in  that  situation  than 
in  any  oiher.  Again,  the  sclerotica  sometimes  forms  the 
base  of  what  was  originally  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea; 
not  that  its  healthy  structure  yields  to  the  pressure  firom 
within,  but  because  the  sclerotica  has  either  degenerated  in 
its  resisting  properties,  by  the  existence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation induced  by  the  irritation  of  the  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea,  and  because  its  texture  having  thus  become  attenu- 
ated, yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  globe 
which  are  so  frequently,  and  so  particularly  propelled  against 
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the  anterior  part  of  its  paries  by  the  spasmodic  action  of 
the  recti  and  oblique  muscles,  which  spasmodic  action 
constitutes  a  part  of  that  general  irritability  pervading,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  and 
its  appendages.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  to  which  I  shall  par* 
ticularly  refer,  is  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid.  When  we  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  choroiditis,  I  shall  explain  that  a  discolora- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  is  one  of  the  symptoms  by  which  its 
developed  and  latter  stages  are  distinguished;  and,  as 
the  inquiry  is  so  intimately  connected  with  my  present 
subject,  I  may  as  well  revert  to  the  cause  of  this  appear- 
ance. Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  inflammation  of  the 
choroid  renders  that  texture  so  intensely  black,  or  so 
modifies  its  colour  that  it  may  be  partially  seen  through 
the  healthy  and  unchanged  sclerotica.  Nor  can  it  with 
truth  be  said  that  the  texture  of  the  sclerotica  itself  becomes 
tinged  of  a  brown  or  dark  colour,  for,  an  examination  of 
the  sclerotica,  when  opportunities  occur,  will  convince  to 
the  contrary. 

When  choroiditis  has  existed  for  some  time  (and  it  is 
frequently  undetected  at  its  commencement)  the  vessels  of 
that  membrane  undergo  considerable  enlargement,  for,  the 
texture  in  which  they  ramify  not  being  capable  of  render- 
ing that  support  or  offering  that  resistance  which  a  firmw 
structure  would  afford,  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  permit- 
ting a  great  augmentation  in  the  magnitude  of  its  vessels, 
so  that  when  once  they  have  become  much  enlarged  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  distended  for  a  certain  season, 
no  measures  which  may  then  be  adopted  will  enable  them 
to  resume  their  original  dimensions;  it  will  very  often 
happen  that  the  vessels  of  the  choroid  will  remain  perma- 
nently enlarged  and  varicose.     Now,  what  is  the  effect  of 
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this  condition  of  things  upon  the  sclerotica  ?  The  pres- 
sure of  the  enlarged  choroid  vessels  upon  the  sclerotica 
induces  its  absorption,  it  becomes  attenuated  and  cventu- 
ally  yields  to  the  pressure  of  its  contents.  But  this 
staphylomatous  bulging  will  not  always  occupy  the  same 
situation  (which  when  iritis  is  combined  with  inflammation 
of  the  choroid,  will  be  usually  at  its  anterior  part  and 
immediately  around  the  cornea)  but  as  choroid  varices 
frequently  occur  as  a  consequence  of  choroiditis,  and  that 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  they  vary  in  situation,  so 
the  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  will  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  the  varicose  enlargement,  so  that  it  may  be 
merely  a  trivial  and  very  circumscribed  bulging  when 
thus  produced,  or,  when  excited  by  that  more  extensive 
attenuation  of  the  sclerotica  consequent  on  the  continuance 
of  severe  choroiditis  in  which  its  whole  vascular  system  is 
much  increased  in  volume,  it  may  be  a  pretty  extensive 
staphylomatous  projection.  Of  course,  staphyloma  of  the 
sclerotica  consequent  on  choroiditis  will  more  generally 
take  place  at  its  front  part  than  at  any  other,  because  the 
sclerotica  is  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  slight  inflamma- 
tion, and  such  inflammation  would  necessarily  occur  chiefly 
around  the  circumference  of  the  cornea ;  and,  if  the  iris 
be  also  inflamed,  the  greatest  amount  of  vascularity  of  the 
sclerotica  will  be  just  around  the  corneal  margin,  and  the 
sclerotica  in  this  situation  will  be  thus  subjected  to  two 
causes — two  circumstances — calculated  to  promote  its 
attenuation  and  extension.  Varicose  enlargement  of  the 
choroid  vessels  cannot  be  deemed  inadequate  to  produce 
absorption  of  the  sclerotica,  for  preparations  may  be  seen 
in  which  they  form  tumours  as  large  as  small  peas. 

There  may  be  sometimes  remarked  a  bluish  appearance 
of  the  sclerotica  immediately  around  the  cornea  after  long 
continued  or  repeated  attacks  of  iritis,  and  in  some  in- 
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stances,  that  part  will  be  distinctly  projected  ever  after- 
wards ;  this  then  affords  further  evidence  that  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  sclerotica  leads  to  staphyloma  and 
presents  an  additional  explanation  of  the  greater  compara- 
tive frequency  of  its  occurrence  at  its  anterior  part 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one  or  two 
eyes  in  which  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica  was  present, 
and  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  staphyloma  was  large 
and  dark-coloured  at  its  base,  but  was  not  discoloured  at 
its  apex;  the  sclerotica  was  in  this  instance  somewhat 
attenuated,  but  not,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Scabpa, 
so  thin  as  '^scarcely  to  equal  the  thickness  of  writing 
paper  f*  the  choroid  was  extended  upon  its  interior  at  its 
base,  but  was  apparently,  as  well  as  tlie  retina,  absorbed 
at  that  part,  which  if  it  had  existed  would  have  lined  its 
apex  and  all  that  part  intervening  between  its  apex  and 
its  base.  In  the  second  instance,  several  of  the  small 
staphylomatous  projections  existed,  presenting  during  life 
a  graduated  series  of  dark*coloured  nodules,  the  smallest 
being  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pea,  and  the  largest,  to  that 
of  a  small  nut,  which  I  suppose  is  the  description  of  case 
referred  to  by  Mb.  Tbavebs,  as  being  sometimes  mistaken 
for  a  more  important  malignant  disease.  In  this  case  the 
choroid  and  retina  were  accurately  and  perfectly  applied 
to  their  interior,  and  the  sclerotica  was  somewhat  attenu- 
atedj  but  not,  otherwise  altered,  being  neither  looser  nor. 
more  compact  than  when  in  its  natural  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Thus  then  the  dark-coloured  appearance  presented 
in  same  varieties  of'  staphyloma,  and  the  absence  of  that 
tawny  hue  in  other  varieties,  would  not  unfrequentlyr 
depend  on  the  absorption  or  laceration  of  the  choroid  in» 
the  large  staphyloma,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  interior  o£ 
the  sclerotica  in  the  small  nodulated  form  of  staphyloma. 

Vision  is  always  more  or  less  impaired  in  staphyloma  of 

4e 
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the  sclerotica;  it  may  be  only  slightly  impaired  or  wholly 
destroyed  according  as  the  staphyloma  may  be  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  morbid  enlargement, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  connected  with  other 
diseased  changes  in  the  eye. 

Treatment. — ^This  disease  rarely  acquires  sufficient 
magnitude  to  render  its  removal  by  an  operation  necessary, 
but  if  in  any  case  its  size  should  be  so  considerable  as  to 
excite  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  that  operation  would  be 
unquestionably  called  for.  I  have  never  performed  an 
operation  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  staphy- 
loma of  the  sclerotica,  although  in  the  first  few  instances 
in  which  I  operated  for  conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea, 
I  excised  not  merely  the  whole  cornea  but  also  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  sclerotica.  There  exists  no 
reason,  as  respects  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part, 
why  an  incision  of  its  texture  should  be  followed  by  any 
specially  mischievous  consequences. 

Without  entering  further  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  operation,  I  may  mention,  that  independently 
of  the  employment  of  counter-irritation,  and  various  as- 
tringent applications,  and  the  adoption  of  such  constitu- 
tional treatment  as  particular  circumstances  may  render 
necessary,  with  a  view  of  retarding  or  preventing  the  increase, 
or  of  palliating  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  existence  of 
staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica,  the  observations  I  have  made 
upon  this  part  of  the  treatment,  may  be  included  in,  Jirsi^ 
tapping  the  eye-ball ;  and  necondly^  removing  the  staphy- 
lomatous  enlargement  by  the  knife.  The  former  of  these 
measures  would  be  preferable  where  die  disease  was 
extending,  the  sclerotica  becoming  more  and  more  attenu- 
ated, and  the  patient  sufiering  severely  from  distention  of 
the  globe,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  staphyloma  upon 
surrounding  parts;  and  the  operation  may  be  performed 
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by  passing  a  grooved  needle  or  an  iris  knife  into  the  most 
prominent  and  attenuated  part  of  the  tumor.  With  regard 
to  the  other  operation^ — that,  for .  its  entire  removal — I 
have  only  to  remark  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  way,  securing  the  lids,  but  without 
pressing  upon  the  globe,  and  arranging  the  patient  as 
though  about  to  operate  for  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and 
in  order  to  steady  the  eye,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
transfix  the.  staphyloma  with  the  hooked  forceps,  If  the 
staphyloma  be  rather  large^  you  would  be  careful  to 
remove  only  a  portion  of  it,  for  I  believe  you  would  gain 
all  you  require,  at  a  much  less  hazard  of  producing 
unpleasant  occurrences,  by  removing  only  a  portion  of  the 
staphylomatous  projection  than  by  excising  the  whole. 

Staphyloma  of  the  cornea-  frequently  acquires  a  large 
size  so  as  to  push  forward  the  eye-lids  very  considerably, 
and  being  situated  in  front  of  and  constituting  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  eye,  is  exposed  to  and  sustains  a 
great  part  of  the  friction  of  the  lids  in  its  movements 
upon  the  eye-ball,  which  movements  differ  widely  from 
that  easy  motion  which  takes  place  in  the  healthy  and 
properly  adapted  state  of  these  parts,  and  on  this 
account — for  the  relief  and  removal  of  the  uneasiness 
connected  with  this  condition  of  things  alone — an 
operation  is  often  required  for  the  removal  of  conical 
staphyloma  of  the  cornea.  But  staphyloma  of  the 
sclerotica,  on  the  contrary,  rarely  acquires  a  large  size, 
and  very  seldom  indeed  projects  much  beyond  the 
natural  level  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  interfere  vidth  the  free 
and  proper  movements  of  the  palpebrse  upon  the  surface 
of  the  eye. 

Such  then  are  the  more  ordinary  diseases  of  the  scle- 
rotica and  the  modes  of  relieving  or  removing  them,  and 
I  have  only  to  mention  that  the  other  pathological  con- 
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ditions  of  the  sclerotica — ^nearly  all  of  which  consist  in 
certain  changes  in  the  consistence  of  its  texture,  such  as 
softening,  hardening,  ossification,  and  so  on — are  by  no 
means  firequently  produced,  and  unless  they  depend  on 
some  inflammatory  or  similar  process,  we  are  rarely  able 
either  to  cure  them  or  to  prevent  them  firom  increasing. 

I  hare  several  times  noticed  a  congenital  defect  of  the 
sclerotica  in  which  that  membrane  is  projected  into  a 
tumour^  which  is  usually  situated  at  or  near  to  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  hairs  are  seen  to  grow  fix)m  its 
surface,  usuaUy  from  a  small  depression  in  its  centre; 
these  hairs  do  not  appear  until  the  period  of  puberty,  they 
are  short  and  strong,  and  possess,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  curve  or  inclination  and  the  same  colour  as  the  eye- 
lashes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  AQUEOUS 

HUMOR. 


Preliminabt  Observations. — Hitherto  we  have  had 
the  advantage  of  treating  only  of  those  diseases  which  are 
rendered  comparatively  distinct,  by  the  superficial  situa* 
tion  of  the  parts  in  which  they  occur,  but  in  the  class  of 
morbid  aflfections  in  the  investigation  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  engage,  we  shall  not  receive  such  assistance 
by  the  aid  of  vision  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  external  tunics  of 
the  eye  are  generally  very  manageable  by  treatment,  may 
be  detected  before  they  have  proceeded  to  their  full  de- 
velopment, and  do  not,  unless  exceedingly  severe  and 
obstinate,  or  much  neglected,  or  inefficiently  or  improperly 
treated,  leave  behind  any  effects  materially  detrimental  to 
vision;  but  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  internal 
tunics  sometimes  take  place  so  insidiously — they  are  not 
rendered  evident  to  the  patient  by  much  external  redness 
— ^that  they  are  permitted  to  become  fiiUy  developed 
befoare  they  receive  medical  attention.  And,  moreover,  a 
degree  of  inflammation  which,  when  occurring  in  the 
sclerotica  or  conjunctiva  does  not  leave  behind  any 
morbid  effects  capable  of  interrupting  the  accuracy  of 
vision,  may  and  very  often  will,  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
iris,  the  choroid  or  the  retina,  lead  to  serious  impairment 
of  vision.     Such  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  render  it 
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perhaps  more  necessary  to  study  the  diseases  of  the 
internal  membranes  of  the  eye  with  attention,  than  those 
of  its  external  tunics. 

I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  inner- 
most lamina  of  the  cornea  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane, 
and  I  may  complete  my  observations  on  the  structure 
and  anatomical  relations  of  this  membrane  by  stating  that 
it  is  also  extended  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon,  and  very  inti- 
mately associated  with,  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  It  is  a  delicate  and  transparent 
membrane  of  the  serous  class,  and  secretes  and  contains  a 
limpid  fluid  called  the  aqueous  humor.  This  fluid  oc- 
cupies the  space  between  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens 
and  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  is  figuratirely 
said  to  exist  in  two  chambers ;  that  portion  of  it  which 
exists  in  the  space  between  the  neural  surface  of  the 
cornea  and  the  corneal  surface  of  the  iris,  is  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  anterior  chamber,  and  that  which  exists 
between  the  neural  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  iritic 
aspect  of  the  crystalline  capsule,  is  said  to  be  contained  in 
the  posterior  chamber.  This  arbitrary  division  is  so 
frequently  referred  to,  especially  in  treating  of  the  opera- 
tive surgery  connected  with  cataract,  that  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  mention  so  particularly,  this  otherwise  not  veiy 
important  fact.  The  aqueous  humor  possesses  powerfully 
solvent  properties,  so  that  particles  of  metal  and  other 
hard  substances  are  readily  influenced  by  its  solvent 
powers  and  are  subsequently  absorbed-^^-absorbed  by  the 
active  absorbent  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor. 
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SECTION    I. — SIMPLE    INFLAlfMATION    OF   T9E    MEHBBANB 

OF  THE  AQUEOUS  HUMOB. 

Having  identified  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
with  the  class  of  serous  membranes  in  general,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  like  them  it  is  subject  to  inflam- 
mation, and  is  not  very  liable  to  other  morbid  affections ; 
at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  particularly  prone 
to  other  forms  of  primitive  disease.  Inflammation  of  so 
delicate  a  membrane  as  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  is  not 
indicated  by  much  external  redness,  and  is  indeed  so 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  iritis  and  comeitis,  that 
some  surgeons  who  have  attempted  to  describe  it  have 
actually  presented  their  readers  with  a  description  of 
a  morbid  affection,  which,  if  it  could  be  said  to  apply  to 
any  disease,  must  be  considered  as  applying  either  to 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  or  inflanmiation  of  the  iris. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  the  closest  attention  can  qualify  any 
one  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis  respecting  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
is  generally  characterized  by  a  slight  and  very  imperfect 
arrangement  of  pink-coloured  vessels  around  the  cornea, 
with  a  variable  degree  of  enlargement  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  number  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjimctival  vessels. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  can  distinguish  any  difference  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  visible  blood-vessels  of  the  eye- 
ball in  a  case  oi  incipient  iritis  and  one  oi fully  developed 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  in 
both  instances  there  is  a  narrow  line  of  healthy  sclerotica 
between  the  vascular  zone  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  the  vessels  which  constitute  this  vascular  zone,  are, 
in  both  instances,  marked  by  the  characters  I  have  pre- 
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viouftly  pointed  out.  Bat  the  aqueous  humor  itself 
becomes  turbid,  the  cornea  appears  cloudy,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  iris  is  diminished.  The  cornea  also 
appears  prominent — ^peculiarly  and  evidently  prominent — 
the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  distention  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  of  acute  pain  in  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the 
head.  Vision  also  is  impaired,  there  is  slight  increase 
of  the  lachrymal  secretion,  but  very  little  or  no  intolerance 
of  light 

When  you  examine  the  eye  carefiiUy  you  will  be  able 
to  disting^uish  with  accuracy  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea 
from  the  turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor.  You  will 
perceive  that  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  is  not  seated 
superficially,  as  respects  its  own  texture,  and  you  will 
also  remark  that  it  is  not  equally  diffused  over  eveiy  part 
of  its  lining  membrane ;  there  will  indeed  be  a  general 
haziness  of  that  part,  but  in  some  situations,  there  will  be 
a  distinct  opacity  surrounded  by  a  fainter  circle  or  striated 
mark  of  a  less  opaque  character ;  an  appearance  which 
has  been  aptly  compared  by  Mr.  Wardbop  to  ^^  the  eye 
of  a  pebble.'*  This  mottled  and  unequally  opaque  state 
of  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  rather  of  the  serous 
membrane  which  lines  it,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  and  is 
distinctly  referable  to  the  efiusion  of  some  inflammatory 
product  into  the  texture  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane,  but  the  more  decided  and  definite  opacity  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  generally  clouded  surface,  is  presumed 
to  depend  on  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the 
neighbouring  substance — the  actual  lamellar  structure — 
of  the  cornea.  In  addition  to  the  generally  turbid  cloudy 
state  of  the  aqueous  humor,  shreds  and  portions  of  lymph 
are  seen  to  be  floating  in  it  during  the  sudden  movements 
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of  the  eye  or  the  head,  and  if  the  inflammation  be  severe 
and  long  continued,  a  thin  delicate  layer  of  Ijrmph  may 
be  deposited  upon  any  part  of  the  inflamed  serous  surface. 
Now,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  iris  during  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor?  At  first  its  brilliancy  wiU  be  merely  slightly 
diminished,  but  as  the  disease  progresses,  its  polish  is 
totally  destroyed,  its  surface  is  unequally  dull,  its  motions 
are  somewhat  impeded,  and  I  think  I  have  observed  that 
prior  to  any  appreciable  extension  of  inflammatory  action 
to  the  proper  iritic  substance,  its  pupillary  border  has  lost 
its  perfect  circularity,  and  its  fine,  definite  and  delicate 
edge,  and  that  it  is  slightly  puckered,  uneven,  and 
irregularly  Mnged  and  tufted;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  limit  these  latter  changes  to 
those  cases  only  in  which  the  inflammation  is  not  in  the 
course  of  development,  but  most  fully  and  completely 
established.  I  am  now  presuming  that  the  iritic  portion^ 
of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  has  become 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  for  although  inflam^ 
mation  may  commence  in  its  corfiealy  its  irital,  or  its 
capsular  portions,  and  may  be  always  distinguished  when 
so  limited,  as  being  confined  to  the  particular  part  in 
which  it  actually  exists  at  that  period,  yet  this  limitation 
does  not  continue  long — the  whole  surface  of  the  mem* 
brane  speedily  becomes  afiected.  When  either  the  cap- 
sular or  corneal  portions  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor  become  much  inflamed,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
general  cloudiness  of  its  surface,  the  more  densely  opaque 
spots  which  indicate  the  product  of  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  contiguous  portion  of  either  the  crystalline  capsule  or 
the  cornea,  but,  of  course,  when  its  irital  surface  is 
similarly  inflamed,  no  such  opaque  spots  will  be  wit- 
nessed, but,  in  their  stead,  there  may  sometimes  be  per- 
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ceived  a  change-  in  the  colour  of  the  trae  iritic  substance 
at  that  part. 

You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of 
inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  is,  an  increase  of  its 
natural  secretion,  and  such  indeed  takes  place  in  the 
disease  under  consideration,  and  the  cornea  acquires, 
i^  consequence,  a  peculiarly  prominent  appearance,  and 
the  patient  is  distressed  with  a  feeling  of  tension  of  the 
globe,  which  together  constitute  perhaps  the  most  strongly 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  part,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  part  in 
which  this  increase  of  secretion  occurs,  prevent  that 
extensive  accumulation  (so  long,  at  least,  as  the  healthy 
properties  of  the  cornea  are  unimpaired)  which  frequently 
takes  place  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body  under  a 
condition  of  inflammation.  The  outer  membranes  of  the 
eye  will  not  Suddenly  yield  in  their  healthy  state  to  any 
material  extent,  absorption  becomes  much  increased  by 
the  pressure  the  efiiised  fluids  produce,  and  in  this  way, 
the  accumulation  of  aqueous  humor  in  the  chambers  of 
the  eye  is  either  altogether  prevented,  or  prevented  from 
taking  place  to  any  great  extent 

I  have  already  said  that  lymph  may  become  efiiised, 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  chiefly  at  least  to  this 
circumstance,  that  I  have  referred  the  dulness  of  the 
serous  texture  under  a  state  of  inflammation  before  it  has 
become  deposited  in  a  quantity  sufficiently  ample  to  con- 
stitute a  distinct  layer  or  flaky  mass ;  but  independently 
of  the  efiiision  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  portions  of  various 
magnitude,  into  the  aqueous  humor,  that  humor  becomes 
itself  turbid,  but  not  by  dissolving  the  lymph  so  efiiised ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  a  limpid  transparent  fluid,  but  is 
secreted  as  a  dull  turbid  liquid,  just  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  as  any  other  inflamed  serous  mem- 
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brane  modifies  the  qaalilies  and  particularly  the  trans- 
parency of  its  natural  secretion.  Again,  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  lymph  may  become  deposited  upon  its  surface  iii 
distinct  masses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  eventually 
adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and 
in  a  very  few  instances  to  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea, 
but  this  latter  occurrence  takes  place  with  comparative 
infrequency,  unless  the  inflammation  has  extended  to 
surrounding  parts,  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  the  iris 
is  situated  from  the  cornea  compared  with  the  smallness 
of  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the  anterior  cap"^ 
sule  and  Uie  iris.  I  am  also  pretty  sure  that  pure  inflam'^ 
mation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  may  fringe 
the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris,  and  may  form  a  delicate, 
reticulated,  lymphatic  adhesion  between  various  parts  of 
its  pupillary  edge ;  but  it  requires  for  the  production  of 
this  effect  either  that  the  inflammation  should  be  much 
prolonged  or  frequently  repeated.* 


*  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
acrueous  humor  peneralfy  terminates  in  hypopium,  but  I  apprehmd 
AlR.  Lawrence  is  here  confounding  an  enect  of  inflaounation  of  the 
proper  substance  of  the  iris  with  that  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  tne  aqueous  humor.    Although  I  do  not  deny  that  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  may  produce  apuriform  secretion 
from  its  inflamed  surface,  yet  I  am  justifiea  m  saying  that  this  occurrence 
takes  place  very  rarely,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  products  of  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes  in  general.    The  occurrence  to  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  alludes  can  only  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  by  admitting  that  the 
extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  proper  iritic  substance  by 
which  hypopium  is  nroduced,  may  be  pro^rly  represented  as  the  ter- 
mination or  that  inflammation  wnich  originally  led  to  the  affection  of 
the  true  iritic  structure.    In  this  way  only  and  with  this  qualification, 
can  I  admit  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  IAwrence's  statement,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  previously  explained,  I  do  not  think  we  can  properly 
consider,  purulent  effusion  a  common  or  general  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  according  to  the 
more  strict  and  legitimate  mode  of  referring  effects  to  causes.    Mr. 
Wardrop  enumerates  amonff  the  effects  of  simple  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  numor  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  iris, 
such  as  can  only  be  occasioned  by  an  inflamed  state  of  the  true  iritic 
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Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
does  not  generally  extend  to  other  textures,  and  is  not 
characterized  by  much  intolerance  of  light;  it  is  only 
when  the  inflammatory  action  extends,  that  there  exists 
much  intolerantia  lucis. 

I  believe  I  have  now  explained  all  the  symptoms  con- 
nected with  this  description  of  inflammation ;  namely — 1, 
a  slight  arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around,  but  not 
actually  close  to,  the  margin  of  the  cornea ; — 2,  a  turbid 
or  cloudy  state  of  the  aqueous  humor ; — 3,  a  deep-seated 
dulness  of  the  cornea,  interspersed  with  spots,  patches, 
or  rings  or  lines  of  opaque  matter ; — 4,  a  dulness  of  the 
other  sur&ces  covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor ; — 5,  a  prominent  state  of  the  cornea ; — 6,  and  fre- 
quently a  feeling  of  tension  of  the  eye-ball,  with  an  acute 
pain  over  the  eye-brow  and  at  the  front  and  back  part  of  the 
head; — 7,  scarcely  any  intolerance  of  light,  and  a  voy  tri- 
vial increase  of  the  lachrymal  secretion;  and  I  may  just  add, 
that  the  constitution  is  affected  more  or  less  with  feverish 
excitement  and  gastric  disturbance,  but  the  constitutional 
symptoms  with  which  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor  may  be  attended,  are  too  variable  to  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  arrangement — ^they  are  sometimes 
severe  but  more  generally  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  engage 
attention. 

This  disease  generally  occurs  at  the  early  and  middle 


stnictare ;  he  says,  vhen  the  efiusion  proceeding  from  the  faflntnft^ 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  **  combined  with  the  natural  colour 
of  the  iris,  it  produces  a  remarkable  chanffe  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eye.  If  the  iris  be  blue,  the  addition  of  Uie  yellow  albumen  produces 
a  green  hue ;  and  when  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris  is  brown,  the  ad- 
mixture of  lymph  gives  it  a  lighter  tint, — changes  which  are  remarkably 
striking  when  the  diseased  is  compared  with  the  sound  eye.'*  I  am 
satisfied  that  such  decided  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  ins  are  never 
induced  by  an  inflammation  confined  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor. 
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periods  of  life ;  I  have  most  firequently  witnessed  it  in 
children,  and  have  scarcely  ever  observed  it  in  a  very 
old  person. 

Modes  of  termination. — Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humor  may  terminate  by  producing  an 
increase  of  its  natural  secretion ;  in  the  efiusion  of  lymph 
which  may  be  either  within  its  texture,  upon  its  surfiice, 
or  blended  with  or  floating  among  the  aqueous  humor ;  it 
may  produce  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule 
of  the  lens,  or,  as  very  rarely  happens,  to  the  neural  sur- 
face of  the  cornea;  or  it  may  lead  to  inflammation  of 
other  parts.  As  respects  the  efiusion  of  pus  which  Mb. 
Lawssnce  regards  as  one  of  the  most  firequent  products 
of  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  although  I  am  unpre- 
pared to  deny  its  occurrence  in  a  few  rare  instances,  I  can 
only  admit  it  as  an  exception,  a  very  rare  exception,  to 
the  more  general  modes  of  termination  to  which  I  had 
just  adverted.*  Purulent  effiision  is  very  seldom  a  pro- 
duct of  inflammation  of  any  serous  membrane  whatever. 
In  those  instances  where  from  a  combination  of  untoward 
events  the  iris  is  rendered  adherent  to  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  and  the  effused  lymph  becomes  so  completely  organ- 
ized that  it  is  blended  as  it  were  with  the  structures  it 
connects,  I  cannot  discover  thatthe  substance  so  deposited 
as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  differs  in  any  respect 
from  the  lymphatic  deposition  occurring  as  a  consequence 
of  the  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane  in  other  situ- 
ations. 

Diagnosis. — ^Theie   are  two  diseases  with  which  this 


*  '^CansiB  hypopii  proxunn  snnt  absoessns  Inter  comes  Ismftlliw 
ortus,  introque  ruptos;  exuloeratio  in  comes  superficie  concara  et 
iridis  mflammatio  in  suppurationem  transgressa."  Clemens  in  Scrip- 
tore$  Ophtkalmolof^ci  Minora.    Vol.  1,  page  143. 
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affection  may  be  confounded,  namely,  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  and  inflammation  of  the  iris.    With  regard  to 
the  former  of  these  affections  I  may  mention,  that  the 
dulness  is  more  superficial  and  more  considerable,  the 
pain  less,  the  prominence  of  the  cornea  scarcely,  or  not 
at  all,  observed,  and  the  feeling  of  distention  of  the  globe 
is  almost  altogether  wanting ;  the  intolerance  of  light  and 
lachrymation   are  greater,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
aqueous  humor  is  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  diminished. 
The  arrangement  of  the    blood-vessels  also  varies;   for 
when  the  cornea  is  inflamed,  the  vascular  zone  passes 
quite  to  its  margin,  and  vessels  may  be  often  noticed  upon 
its  surface  or  running  between  its  laminae.    The  symptoms 
of  iritis  differ  in  the  following  respects  from  those  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor; — the 
arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around  the  cornea  is  more 
distinct,  the  dulness  of  the  iris  is  much  greater,  its  activity 
also  is  impaired  in  a  greater  degree,  and  the  intolerance  of 
light  and  lachrymation  are  much  more  considerable,  whilst 
the  feeling  of  distention  of  the  globe  and  the  prominent 
appearance  of  the  cornea,  are  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  ob- 
4served  or  complained  of.    Mr.  Travrrs  says,  that  '^  the 
aqueous  humor  is  always  rendered  turbid  by  inflammation 
of  the  choroid  and  iris,**  but  my  own  experience  compels 
me  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  as  a  turbid  condition 
of  the  aqueous  humor  is  by  no  means  frequently  connected 
or  necessarily  associated,  as  I  think,  with  inflammation  of 
the  choroid  coat,  I  shall  not  extend  my  observations  on 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  by  ex- 
plaining, in  detail  the  mode  of  distinguishing  it  from  an 
affection  (choroiditis)  to  which  it  bears  scarcely  any  re- 
semblance. 

Causes. — I  believe  that  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  an  improper  exposure  of  the  organ  to  cold  and  damp 
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air  or  to  a  current  of  air,  and  prolonged  use  of  the  eye  on 
objects  requiring  minute  Tision,  are  the  most  usual  causes 
of  simple  inflammation  of  this  membrane,  but  inde- 
pendently of  these  circumstances,  I  am  unprepared  to 
point  out  any  particular  cause  of  its  inflammation  difierent 
from  those  which  excite  ophthalmic  inflammation  gene- 
rally. I  have  never  known  it  arise  from  accident;  nor 
have  I  observed  it  in  any  decided  and  definite  form  after 
the  operation  of  extraction  or  keratonyxis ; — no  circum- 
stance of  this  nature  has  given  rise  to  inflammation  which 
has  been  limited  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
in  any  case  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 

IVeatment — Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor  is  generally  noticed  in  children,  and  is  not 
characterized  by  those  intensely  severe  symptoms  which 
so  frequently  attend  the  acute  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  internal  tunics  of  the  eye.  However,  it  is  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  a  serous  membrane,  associated  with 
circumstances  which  fnay  produce  great  agony,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  give  rise  to  those  morbid  changes  and  to  lead 
to  that  extension  of  diseased  action  which  may  seriously 
impair  or  totally  destroy  vision.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
you  would  remove  blood  by  leeches,  applied  in  a  quantity 
proportioned  to  the  obstinacy  and  the  severity,  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  constitutional  power  of  the  patient, 
and  having  administered  one  or  two  doses  of  opening 
medicine  so  as  to  evacuate  the  bowels  very  freely,  you 
would  have  recourse  to  counter-irritation  to  the  temple  or 
ajbove  the  eye-brow,  which  should  be  continued  by  means 
of  a  seton,  an  issue,  or  a  blister,  so  long  as  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  remained.  Yon  would  also  prescribe 
calomel  and  antimony,  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  calomel 
and  opium,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  symptoms 
were  somewhat  acute,  and  the  skin  dxy  and  husky,  the 
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former  of  these  remedies  might  be  employed ;  the  second 
formula  would  be  preferred  when  circumstances  rendered 
it  desirable  to  maintain  a  slightly  increased  action  upon 
the  bowels ;  and  you  would  make  choice  of  the  last  of 
these  combinations  when  lymphatic  deposition  or  purulent 
efiusion  had  occurred  to  any  considerable  extent,  with  a 
▼iew,  first,  of  arresting  the  inflammatory  action  upon 
which  its  piesence  and  increase  depended;  secondly, 
with  the  intention  of  producing  its  absorption;  and  thirdly, 
with  the  hope  of  destroying  the  tendency  to  the  perfect 
organization  of  any  lymphatic  matter  which  may  be 
present.  Regarding  this  disease  as  an  inflammation  of  a 
serous  texture  having  a  strong  dispontion  to  produce 
various  morbid  products  capable  of  impairing  vision,  the 
general  propriety  of  the  plan  of  treatment  I  have  just 
recommended  will  be  at  once  admitted;  I  am  satisfied 
that  in  my  own  practice  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
successful.  I  say  general  propriety  of  this  treatment,  for 
undoubtedly,  it  is  not  universally  adaptive;  for,  if  the 
symptoms  be  slight  and  lingering,  and  the  subject  of  the 
disease  be  puny,  weak,  and  delicate,  a  tonic  or  stimulat* 
ing  plan  of  treatment  assisted  by  the  employment  of 
counter-irritation  will  be  fiur  preferable  to  the  use  of 
mercuiy. 

The  eyes  may  be  bathed  with  a  little  goulard  water  if 
there  is  much  external  redness,  and  if  they  are  very 
painful  they  may  be  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppies, 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  light  is  especially  oflensive, 
the  eyes  must  be  protected  firom  its  influence  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  been  at  great  pains  to  recommend 
the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  inflamed  membrane, 
and  he  has  published  a  paper  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
TransactionSy  for  the  express  purpose  of  advising  the 
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evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  eye^  and  has  particularly  mentioned  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  as  being 
one  of  those  affections  to  which  this  novel  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  peculiarly  well  adapted.  However,  I  ought  to 
state  that  he  has  not  recommended  this  mode  of  treatment 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  other  measures  which  it  may 
be  judged  necessary  to  adopt,  but  merely  with  the  inten- 
tion of  relieving  that  painful  feeling  of  distention  of  the 
globe,  and  of  removing  that  frontal  and  occipital  pain,' 
which  is  so  frequently  a  source  of  uneasiness,  and  also 
with  the  intention  of  placing  the  eye  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition  for  the  action  of  other  remedial  agents. 
You  will  then  consider  Mr.  Wardrop  as  advocating  this 
mode  of  treating  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor  with  these  views,  and  as  pre«  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  preternatural  prominence  of  the  cornea,  and 
a  painful  feeling  of  tension  of  the  globe,  and  severe  frontal 
and  occipital  pain,  as  essentially  requisite  to  justify  and 
render  necessary  this  practice.  You  will  bear  in  mind 
the  general  pathological  views  which  regulate  your  con- 
duct in  the  treatment  of  similar  disease  elsewhere,  you 
will  reflect  on  the  condition  of  parts  during  the  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membrane  in  other  situations,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  employed  for  its  reduction,  and  you  will  also 
take  into  consideration  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  part 
you  are  required  to  puncture,  and  the  influence  of  other 
remedies'  upon  the  morbid  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
chambers  of  the  eye,  before  you  decide  upon  the  superiority 
of  this  practice.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  mode  of 
treating  in/lammation  is  not  employed  in  other  situations 
— ^that  the  accumulated  exhalations  and  secretions  are  not 
usually   discharged  by   a  surgical  operation  whilst  the 
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ioflammalioii  which  prodaced  thenar  and  which  is  still 
augmeoting  their  quantity,  remains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
only  advisable  (I  am  now  speaking  of  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  merely)  when  the  accu* 
mulation  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  so  considerable  as  to 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  and 
to  give  rise  to  those  tormenting  sensations  which  a  sud- 
denly distended  state  of  the  eye-ball  is  so  capable  of 
producing,  but  as  these  symptoms  rarely  take  place  to  so 
great  an  exlent»  I  am  persuaded  that  this  operation  will 
be  very  seldom  tequired,  and  I  am  confident  from  the 
experience  obtained  in  the  instances  in  which  I  have 
perfibrmed  it,  that  the  pain  its  performance  occasionsy  and 
the  injury  it  inflicts  upon  the  inflamed  membrane  and  also 
upon  the  cornea,  are  imperfectly  repaid  by  the  temporary 
relief  it  affords,  for,  it  is  at  best  but  a  palliathre  remedy, 
the  good  effects  of  which  are  of  very  brief  duration,  on 
account  of  the  speed  with  which  the  aqueous  humor  is 
sestored  when  artificially  discharged  and  the  little  influ- 
ence this  operation   exercises   upon   the  iti/lammaium 
which    has  occasioned  the  increased   secretion.      You 
cannot  imagine  that  the  cornea  can  be  punctured  under 
any  circumstances  without  giving  rise  to  a  certain  degree 
of  irritation ;  nor  can  you  suppose  that  an  inflamed  serous 
membrane  can    be  incised  without    sustaining  injury; 
neither  can  you  expect  that  the  manipulations  necessary 
to  secure  and  steady  the  eye,  and  its  exposure  to  the  light 
during  the  operation,  can  be  otherwise  than  mischievous 
and  productive  of  great  pain.     It  would  of  course  be 
wrong  to  consider  the  pain  produced  by  puncturing  the 
cornea  of  a  healthy  eye,  a  correct  estimate  of  the  uneasi- 
ness occasioned  by  fixing  the  eye  and  puncturing  the 
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cornea,  under  a  condition  of  acute  inflammation.  How- 
ever, the  circumstances  previously  mentioned  may  rendier 
such  an  operation  necessary,  and  it  is  right  therefore  that 
I  should  point  out,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  best  mode  of 
performing  it. 

Operation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor.—' 
Having  placed  the  patient  upon  a  table  in  the  recumbent 
position  as  for  the  operation  of  extraction,  you  would 
introduce  a  grooved  needle  through  the  temporal  side  of 
the  cornea  near  to  its  jxmction  with  the  sclerotica^  and 
permit  the  aqueous  fluid  to  dribble  along  its  grobve;*  o*ti 
you  may  use  a  common  extraction  kniib,  and  having  made^ 
the  punctuation  at  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  press 
Its  flat  surface  against  that  portion  of  the  divided  cornea 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sclerotica ;  or,  you  may  employ 
a  cataract  needle  slightly  flattened  and  somewhat  large 
towards  its  point,  revolving  it  on  its  axis  when  you  haver 
completed  the  punctuation  of  the  cornea  at  its  temporal 
side,  for  otherwise  the  needle  will  accurately  fill  the 
opening  in  the  cornea  and  prevent  or  only  very  partially 
permit  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  fluid.  But  whichever  of 
these  instruments  you  may  employ,  do  not  pass  it  so  far 
into  the  anterior  chamber  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  iris,  and  take  care  to  withdraw  its  point  before  the 
whole  of  the  aqueous  humor  has  bee  A  discharged,  lest  Ae 
iris  become  entangled  and  lacerated.f 


*  The  extzemity  of  this  instrument  should  be  lancet-shaped,  and 
the  groove  alonff  which  the  aqueous  humor  will  flow,  should  terminate 
— not  abruptly,  but  gradually — about  a  line  and  a  half  from  its  point. 

t  I  ought  to  have  stated  the  circumstances  which  first  induced  Mb. 
Wardrop  to  employ  ihis  method  of  curing  or  rather  relieving  the 
symptoms  associated  with  certain  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eye 
attended  with  an  increase  of  its  fluid  contents,  because  the  fact  is  very 
curious  and  highly  interesting.  In  examining  an  eye  with  the  late 
Dr.  Barclay,  it  was  found  that  the  cornea  beoime  dull  and  the  ante-, 
rior  chamber  clouded  by  pressing  its  contents  forwards,  and  increasing 
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.  If  the  surface  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
be  pretty  extensively  coated  with  a  fine  layer  of  lymph,  it 
will  not  absorb  as  it  ought  to  do — it  will  not  freely  absorb 
the  aqueous  humor,  which  at  this  period  is  secreted  in 
larger  quantity  than  usual ;  so  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  mercury  is  peculiarly  requi- 
site; for,  by  enabling  the  surface  of  the  membrane  to 
absorb  the  lymph  which  is  attached  to  it,  it  restores  to  it, 
as  it  were,  its  capacity  to  absorb  those  fluid  matters  which 
will  be  then — when  this  adventitious  coating  is  removed — 
in  contact  with  it  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  puncture 
of  the  cornea  and  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  administration 
of  mercury  (if  the  cornea  be  very  prominent,  and  the  eye- 
ball exceedingly  tense  and  painful)  until  that  valuable 
therapeutic  agent  has  placed  the  serous  surface  in  a  con- 
dition to  absorb  without  impediment  the  superabundant 
quantity  of  the  aqueous  humor. 


SECTION   II. — STRUMOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MEMBRANB 

OF  THE   AQUEOUS  HUMOR. 

This  disease  is  very  apt  to  occur  in  scrofulous  subjects, 
and  is  very  frequently  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  strumous 
iritis,  but  it  may  be  pretty  readily  distinguished  from  in- 


the  tension  and  plenitude  of  its  front  parts,  and  that  this  diilness  and 
cloudiness  was  present  or  absent,  just  as  the  pressure  upon  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  globe  was  augmented  or  remitted.  The 
fact  was  quite  novel  and  extraordinary,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Wardrop  tnat  some  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  might  depend  on  an 
increased  fulness  of  the  globe,  ana  that  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
would  be  assisted  by  discharging  the  aqueous  hiunor ;  subsequent 
reflection  induced  Mr.  Wardrop  to  test  its  efficacy  in  one  or  two 
rarieiics  of  ophthalmia,  and  he  eventually  extended  its  application  to 
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flammation  of  the  true  iritic  texture,  and  it  is  right,  of 
course,  that  such  a  distinction  should  be  made.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  disease, 
(simple  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor)  except  that  it  rarely  proceeds  to  so  severe  an 
extent;  the  opaque  spots,  which  we  compared  to  the  eye 
of  a  pebble,  and  which  we  considered  to  arise  from  the 
extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  lamellar  texture 
of  the  cornea,  are  less  frequently  noticed ;  and  the  efiusion 
of  lymph  upon  the  iris,  and  into  the  aqUeous  humor,  does 
not  take  place  by  any  means  so  frequently,  and  seldom  to 
so  great  an  extent.  It  is  indeed  marked  by  a  very  trivial 
arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around  the  cornea ;  by  a  dul- 
ness  of  the  aqueous  humor ;  by  a  deep-seated  cloudy,  and 
nearly  uniformly  and  equally  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea ; 
and  by  a  haziness  of  the  iris  without  any  distinct  and  de- 
cided change  in  its  colour,  its  mobility,  or  the  state  of  the 
pupil,  as  regards  its  magnitude  or  the  perfection  of  its  out- 
line ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  it  is  not  (I  speak 
only  of  the  general  rule)  like  the  other  forms  of  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  characterized  by  any  considerable 
aversion  to  light,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  eye  so  inflamed 
is  scarcely  more  irritable  to,  or  more  intolerant  of,  the  im- 
pression of  light  than  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

You  will  distinguish  scrofulous  from  common  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  It  occurs  in  scrofulous  children, 
and  never  afler  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five;  the 
symptoms  are  less  acute ;  there  is  less  dulness  and  change 


the  relief  of  many  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation,  and  particularly 
to  acute  purulent  ophthalmia — gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia — rheumatic 
ophthalmia — and  innammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  to  which  latter  affection  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Wardrop  to  be 
peculiarly  well  adapted. 
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in  the  general  appearance  of  the  iris ;  rarely  any  of  those 
somewhat  dense  opacities  of  the  cornea  which  Mb.  Ward- 
bop  has  compared  to  the  eye  of  a  pebble ;  less  eflbsion  of 
lymph  into  the  aqueous  humor ;  less  prominence  of  the 
cornea,  and,  consequently,  less  of  that  agonizing  sense  of 
tension  of  the  globe,  and  that  frontal  and  occipital  pain 
which  constitute  so  severe  a  part  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor ; 
it  is  besides  more  tedious  in  its  duration,  and  very  rarely 
leads  to  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  either  to  the  cornea  or  to 
the  anterior  capsule.  Perhaps  there  is  no  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  eye  so  obstinate  in  duration  as  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and 
until  this  department  of  our  profession  was  enriched  by 
the  investigations  of  Wardrop,  Lawrence,  Clemens, 
and  others,  it  was  neither  known  as  a  distinct  affection, 
nor  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  abridge  its  duration 
or  prevent  its  return  when  once  it  had  been  dismissed. 

This  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor  occurs  much  more  Irequently  than  its 
simple  acute  form,  it  is  indeed  a  very  common  variety  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  for  want  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  common  and  the  $crof$tlou9  inflam- 
mation of  this  membrane,  the  descriptions  of  some 
authors  are,  in  many  respects,  contradictory  and  erroneous. 

When  stating  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  I  men- 
tioned that  unlike  the  other  varieties  of  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  it  was  not  characterized  by  much  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  I  ought  to  have  said  this  only  in 
reference  to  the  general  rule,  for  many  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  occur,  so  that  we  occasionally  find  that  scrofulous 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  is 
attended  with  as  much  photophobia  as  some  of  the  worst 
and  most  distinctly  marked  instances  of  strumous  iritis. 
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Now,  this  disease  is  osuallj  attended  with  certain  con- 
stitational  syniptonia  recyuring  especial  notice ;  it  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  feeble  and  languid  condition  of 
the  system,  and  a  depraved  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  will  very  often  be  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  appetite 
is  defective  and  variable,  and  that  the  intestinal  discharges 
materially  deviate  from  the  true  characters  of  health. 

The  scrofulous  children  characterized  by  the  delicacy 
of  tiieir  organization,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  tedious  and 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  this  disease  will  be 
modified  by  those  circumstances  which  would  regulate  the 
treatment  of  any  local  scrofulous  affection  occurring  in  a 
dmilarly  circumstanced  condition  of  the  system.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  various  constitutional  conditions  of 
scrofulous  patients  in  general  must  determine  your  selec- 
tion of  constitutional  remedies.  The  liquor  potassso — ^the 
mineral  acids — ^mercury — quinine— iodine — turpentine — 
purgatives — and  various  other  remedies  are  useful  in 
different  instances,  but  their  use  will  be  determined  by 
those  circumstances,  which  would  decide  our  choice  of 
remedies  under  the  existence  of  other  local  affections  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  occurring  in  a  constitution 
similarly  circumstanced  in  every  respect 

Mercury  which  was  so  firequently  employed  when  this 
disease  was  not  distinguished  firom  inflammation  of  the 
iritic  substance,  under  a  vague  impression  of  the  utility  of 
mercury  in  cases  of  iritis,  is  now  almost  altogether  fdban- 
doned  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  in  its  stead,  we  have 
substituted  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  medicine 
would,  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject,  appear  to  be  called 
for  by  the  slightness  of  the  local  symptoms,  the  strumous 
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state  of  the  constitution,  and  the  debility  of  those  in  whom 
the  disease  usually  occurs.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
medicine  capable  of  curing  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude and  preventing  its  relapses  with  so  much  certainty, 
as  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  this  latter  circumstance  is 
one  of  very  great  importance,  for  I  can  state  from  repeated 
observation  of  the  fact,  that  although  relapses  of  inflam- 
mation are  so  extemely  frequent  after  one  attack  has  been 
removed  by  bleeding  and  the  administration  of  mercury  to 
the  production  of  its  specific  efiect,  they  are  comparatively 
seldom  observed  when  the  cure  has  been  efiected  by  the 
agency  of  quinine.  However,  I  deem  it  right  to  limit  its 
use  veiy  generally  to  those  cases  where  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  slight,  where  the  local  pain  is  trivial,  and 
where  the  symptoms  of  debility  are  obvious,  and  the 
characters  of  scrofula  emphatically  marked;  and  to  preface 
its  employment  by  the  administration  of  an  eflicient  dose 
of  some  uniiritating  purgative  medicine,  and  to  institute 
some  form  of  counter-irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  disease. 

Cases  such  as  these  in  which  the  symptoms  just  enu- 
merated are  present  demand  the  use  of  quinine ;  but  there 
axe  other  instances  in  which  its  administration  may  not  be 
so  distinctly  and  unequivocally  indicated,  and  we  can 
only  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  course 
of  treatment  by  the  failure  of  other  means,  and  by  the 
extreme  and  unusual  obstinacy  of  the  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  eye. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  application  of  leeches 
may  be  advisable,  and  I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of 
wishing  to .  overlook  so  important  a  means  of  subduing 
local  inflammation ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  very  often 
required  in  these  cases.     Local  inflammator}^  action  may 
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be  greater  and  more  obstinate  than  usual,  and  may  gire 
rise  to  pain  and  irritation  approaching  in  severity  to  that 
occasioned  by  common  inflammation  of  this  membrane — 
iniannnation  unmodified  by  struma — although  the  coun- 
tenance may  be  pale,  and  the  system  attenuated  and 
enfeebled,  and  in  such  cases  we  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety apply  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  eye-lids  occasion -r 
ally,  and  administer  tonic  remedies  at  the  same  time. 

Diaphoretics,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  hand  rub- 
bing, may  be  serviceable  when  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh, 
and  has  acquired  that  husky  condition  which  indicates 
unpaired  cutaneous  warmth  and  circulation,  and  dimi- 
nished perspiration. 

Now,  in  a  disease  characterized  by  debility,  and  fre- 
quently and  generally  associated  with  derangement  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  you  would  deem  it  necessary  to  regulate 
ihe  exercise  of  the  patient,  to  gi?e  strict  directions 
Respecting  his  diet,  and  to  advise  his  friends  to  prevent 
philliness  of  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  employment  of 
warm  clothing.  The  kind  and  amount  of  the  exercise 
would  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  by 
the  state  of  his  feelings  after  walking,  or  rather  after 
riding  either  on  horseback,  or  in  some  open  vehicle, 
^Uch  is  always  preferable  where  debility  prohibits  much 
muscular  effort.  But  I  have  already  discussed  these 
matters  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  stnimous  con-^ 
junctivitis,  and  have  also  stated  my  opinions  respecting 
the  clothing,  diet,  and  exercise  proper  for  scrofulous 
children. 

-  I  have  tried  the  iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture  and 
solution  in  some  of  these  cases,  but  although  I  have 
selected  favourable  specimens  of  the  disease  for  the 
purpose,  and  have  aided  its  efficacy  by  the  adoption  of 
the  preparatory  process  with   which  J   advised  you   to 
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preface  the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  qudnine, 
I  hare  not  found  it  particularly  useful,  and  when  com* 
pared  with  the  advantages  resulUng  from  the  use  of  the 
quinine,  it  must  be  considered  a  remedy  of  very  secondny 
and  subordinate  utility.  You  may  give  a  child  of  six  or 
seven  years  old  half  a  grain  of  quinine  in  the  form  of 
a  pill,  three  or  four  times  daily,  or  administer  a  table 
spoonfol  of  the  following  mixture  three  times  a  day  :-^ 
K*  Quinime  sulph:       gr.  X 

Byrup:  cort:  aurantii   f  ss. 

Infiis :  ros»  |  vss.    Misce.  Fiat  Mistura» 

I  sometimes  prescribe,  in  conjunction  with  this  mixture, 
a  powder  to  be  taken  every  morning,  consisting  of  five 
grains  of  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  and  three  or  four  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  I  think  it  has  proved  an  useM  auxiliary 
to  that  admirable  tonic. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  singular  that  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  infusion  of  roses  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  some  of  these  instances,  whilst  in  other  cases, 
the  local  disease  being  precisely  similar,  the  administration 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  the  liquor  potasses  is  attended 
with  the  most  salutary  results.  Now  in  the  former  of 
these  instances,  it  would  appear  that  the  system  merely 
required  the  invigorating  influence  of  some  tonic  remedy, 
whilst  in  the  latter,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  saline 
particles  of  the  blood  existed  only  in  a  diminished  quan- 
tity ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  this  latter  question,  I  must  refer  those  who  have  a 
desire  to  investigate  the  matter  fully,  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Stevens,*  and  also  to  the  papers  he  has  more  recently 


*  Observationt  on  the  Healthy  and  Diseased  Properties  of  the  Blood. 
By  William  Stbtsns,  M.  D. 
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published  in  the  Medical  Gazette;*  to  the  work  of  Db. 
0'SHAUGBNES8Y,t  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Prater.]; 

I  have  only  to  say  leqpecting  local  api^calions  that 
thej  are  of  very  little  service ;  you  may  use  some  anodyne 
fomentation  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  if  there  is 
much  pain  in  the  eye.  And  should  symptoms  be  v^ry 
severe  you  may  judge  it  neoesaary  to  evacuate  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  the  observations  on  this  means  of  affording 
relief  which  were  made  in  referenjce  to  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueoiss  humor  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  variety  of  the  disease. 

To  epitomize  what  may  be  termed  the  general  treatment 
of  strumous  inflammation  of  the  memlnane  of  the  aqaeous 
humor  :--^l,  leeches  to  be  occasionally  applied  to  the 
lower  lid ; — 2,  a  seton  or  issue  to  be  made  in  the  temple 
or  at  the  back  of  the  neck ; — 3,  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  quina  to  be  administered  in  divided  doses 
during  the  day; — 4,  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  with  ihubafb 
to  be  given  every  mcHming  or  every  other  morning  ;-*^6, 
ihe  occasional  use  of  diaphoretic  medicines,  or  the  warm 
bath,  or  hand  rubbing; — ^6,  warm  clothing,  and  especialfy^ 
the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin; — 7,  pure  wholesome 
air; — 8,  light  nutricious  food;  and  lastly,  a  due  but  not 
a  fatiguing  degree  of  exeicise.  As  areg^ds  other  medi- 
cines, such  as  the  liquor  potasite,  mercmry,  turpentine^ 
iodine,  purgatives,  the  mineral  acids,  and  so  on,  yon  muat 
be  guided  in  their  selection  and  administration  by  the 
circumstances  previously  mentioned. 


*  London  Medical  Gazette.    Vol.  10,  page  836. 

t  Report  on  the  Chemical  Paihologtf  of  the  malignant  Cholera  contain^ 
ing  Analym  of  the  Bloody  ^c.    By  W.  B.  OShaugbnessy,  M.  D.  1832. 

X  Experimental  Inquiriet  in  Chemical  Physiology.  Part  1,  complete 
in  one  volume,  on  the  Blood.    By  Horatio  Prater.    1832. 
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SECTION  III. — ^VARIOUS  PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
MEMBRANE   OF  THE   AQUEOUS  HUMOR. 

When  a  piece  of  metal  or  other  foreign  body  falls  into 
the  anterior  chamber  and  remains  in  contact  with  the 
serous  membrane,  it  may  eventually  become  encisted — the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  may  inflame  and  cover 
the  foreign  body  with  a  secretion,  which  may  ultimately 
become  changed  into  a  delicate  tunic  enveloping  the 
intruded  substance.  A  foreign  body  so  covered  may 
remain  for  some  time  and  produce  no  inconvenience,  but 
if  from  any  cause  its  tunic  ulcerate  or  become  absorbed  so 
that  the  part  it  protected  is  again  exposed,  then  irritation 
may  be  excited  in  so  severe  a  degree  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  irritating  agent  by  a  surgical 
operation.  The  following  case  occurred  under  my  own 
observation  some  time  ago. — ^A  man  received  a  blow  upon 
the  eye  whilst  employed  in  tiuming  metal,  and  he  came  to 
me  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  At  this  period  there 
was  present  a  smart  attack  of  iritis,  a  slight  degree  of 
hypopium,  and  a  mark  at  the  centre  of  the  cornea  indicat* 
ing  the.  spot  at  which  the  metal  had  struck  the  eye.  A 
small  portion  of  metal  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber  in  contact  with  the  iris.  By  the  aid  of 
bleeding,  and  the  use  of  mercury,  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  injury  were  controlled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  foreign  body  was  covered  with  a  semi-transpa- 
rent matter,  which  eventually  became  sufficiently  clear  to 
permit  the  foreign  body  to  be  plainly  seen  through  its 
texture.  Two  years  afterwards  this  person  called  upon 
me  to  say  that  he  had  again  received  a  blow  upon  the  eye 
that  was  formerly  injured,  and  I  then  ascertained  that  the 
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cist  containiDg  the  foreign  body  was  ruptured,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  particle  of  metal  was  floating  loosely  about  in  the 
anterior  chamber.  I  was  eventually  obliged  to  remove 
this  particle,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  cornea,  for  it 
produced  severe  inflammation  which  threatened  suppura- 
tion of  the  eye-ball,  and  no  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a 
new  cist  was  observed. 

Sometimes  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  would 
appear  to  be  the  seat  of  ulceration — ^primary  ulceration. 
It  is  occasionally  thickened  and  rendered  opaque,  and  I 
have  seen  it  changed  into  bone,  and  I  have  also  noticed 
ossific  deposition  upon  its  surface. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EFFUSIONS  INTO  THE  CHAMBERS  OF  THE  EYE. 


Hypopium. — The  collection  of  a  quantity  of  purulent 
matter  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is 
termed  hypopium.  The  hypopium  is  stated  to  be  true 
when  it  arises  independently  of  breach  erf  surface,  but 
when  it  results  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  of  the  iris 
or  of  the  cornea,  or  from  an  ulcer  on  the  neural  aspect  of 
the  cornea,  it  is  said  to  he/aUe. 

The  matter  of  hypopium  varies  somewhat  in  its  charac- 
ters in  different  cases  and  at  different  periods  of  its  exis- 
tence.* It  usually  possesses  the  ordinary  characters  of 
common  pus,  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  change  its  position 
during  any  active  movement  of  the  body,  and  becomes 
more  consistent  after  it  has  been  deposited  for  a  long 
period.  When  hypopium  is  produced  by  inflammation, 
the  matter  first  deposited  is  least  consistent,  so  that  it 
eventually  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  denser  part  of  the 
secretion;  and,  in  such  instances,  the  characters  of 
fluidity,  as  evinced  by  the  change  of  situation  during  any 
active  movement,  are  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  se- 
creted matter.  Blood  may  be  mixed  with  the  pus,  and 
will  occasion  a  certain  change  in  its  colour  which  renders 
the  malady  a  mixed  affection — an  affection  compounded 
of  hypoaema  and  hypopium. 

The  upper  surface  or  margin  of  the  hypopium  is  for  the 

*  "  Pus  ab  initio  albidiun,  flavescentem  deinde  colorem  exhibet** 
Clemens  in  Scriptoreg  Ophthalmologid  Minoret.    Vol.  1,  page  143. 
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most  part  level,  or  slightly  convex,  its  lower  margin  being 
adapted  to  the  concavity  presented  by  the  floor  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  It  is  not  however  always  contained  in 
the  anterior  chamber,  for  when  it  exists  in  large  quantities 
it  may  rise  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris,  and  pass  through  the  pupil  behind  the 
iris,  when  it  will  be  distinguished  by  projecting  the  iris 
towards  the  cornea.  When  the  matter  of  hypopium  is 
placed  between  the  iris  and  the  anterior  capsule,  it  is 
generally  produced  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  on  the 
capsular  surface  of  the  iris,  by  the  inflammation  being 
confined  to,  or  most  acute  in,  the  serous  surface  at  the 
back  of  the  iris,  or  by  the  increased  secretion  of  pus  after 
it  has  risen  on  a  level  with  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris* 

Progress  of  hypopium. — Hypopium  first  appears  as  a 
small  whitish-yellow  mark  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cornea, 
which,  if  the  disease  firom  which  it  results  continue,  is  very 
likely  to  increase  until  it  completely  fills  the  anterior 
chamber,  projects  the  cornea,  and  effects  those  changes  in 
its  texture  by  which  its  transparency  &c.  is  permanently 
destroyed. 

Catises. — Hypopium  or  efiusion  of  matter  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye  may  take  place  after  severe  operations; 
firom  phlebitis  resulting  from  parturition  and  other  causes; 
and  fi'om  defective  nutrition  of  the  eye-ball.  It  is  how- 
ever  usually  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  of  the 
cornea  into  the  anterior  chambef,  firom  the  existence  of  an 
ulcer  on  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea,  firom  the  opening 
of  an  abscess  of  the  iris,  and  firom  acute  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor.* 


*««  The  matter  of  hypopitun  is  not  the  product  of  an  abscess  or  uloer- 
ation  of  the  internal  or  external  membranes  of  the  eye-ball,  but  simply 
the  result  of  a  transudation  of  coagidable  lymph  from  the  internal 
snr&oe  of  the  inflamed  choroidea  bikL  uvea.'*  Briogs'  translation  of 
Scarpa's  Practical  Ohservaihns,  ^.  page  2d3. 
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If  hjpopittm  exist  in  an  extreme  degree  it  is  apt  to 
impair  the  vitality  of  the  cornea,  to  induce  6njx,  and  to 
lead  to  staphyloma.  The  disease  determining  the  puru- 
lent eflfiision  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  frequently  leads 
to  serious  injury  to  surrounding  textures. 

DretUmenL* — ^The  treatment  of  hypopium  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  the  treatment  producing  it.  If,  for 
example,  the  efiusion  of  pus  depend  on  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  of  the  iris,  from  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humor  &c.,  the  measures  adapted  to  thei^ 
cure  will  usually  be  adequate  to  insure  the  absorption  of 
the  secreted  matter.  When  the  matter  of  hypopium  is 
very  considerable  in  quantity,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
remove  it  by  making  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  allown 
ing  it  to  pass  through  the  aperture,t  on  the  supposition 


*  The  following  curious  passage,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
hypopium,  occurs  in  the  won  of  Chandler.  **  There  is  another  me- 
thod of  cure  said  to  he  made  use  of  formerly  by  Justus,  a  celebrated 
oculist  in  the  time  of  Galen.  His  method  was,  to  place  the  patient 
in  a  seat  opposite  to  him:  he  then  took  hold  of  his  head  with  both 
hands,  which  he  strongly  shook  and  agitated,  until  the  adTcntitious 
fluid  entirely  disappeued."  {A  Treatise  on  the  DueoMee  of  the  Eye^ 
page  167.)  Heister  has  treated  at  some  length  of  the  *'  Uuratio  hy- 
popii  per  capitis  agitationem,"  in  his  ImtUutumee  Chirurgicte.  It 
would  appear  finom  the  preceding  authorities  that  it  is  not  aJways  so 
improper  to  **  shake  a  patient"  as  Ma.  Coleman's  poetical  apothecary 
would  represent. 

t  The  treatment  of  hypopium  by  endeavouring  to  procure  the  dis- 
Qharse  of  the  matter  by  makihg  an  incision  of  the  cornea,  is  reoom*. 
mended  by  Turner, Richter,  Langenbeck,Walther  and  Monteath, 
but  strongly,  and  I  think  very  properly,  objected  to  by  many  modern 
writers,  and  among  others,  by  Mackenzie  and  Lawrence.  Mr.  Law. 
RENCE  says,  "  I  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  not  to  puncture  the 
cornea  in  hypopyon.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  hypopyon  in  children 
where  the  puncture  of  the  cornea  was  necessary  or  even  justifiable. 
These  cases  invariably  do  well  under  other  treatment."  A  TreatUe  on 
the  DiteatetoftheJSyey^a^ 279. — Chandler  {A  Dreatueon  the  Dueaaee 
of  the  Eye^  &c.  page  156^  advises  the  cornea  to  be  opened  in  severe 
cases  of  hypopium  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  eye ;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  state  that  **  if  the  noxious  humor  does  not  then 
flow  out  sufficiently  of  itself,  the  eye  is  to  be  gentiy  compressed  and 
stroaked  with  the  fingers,  or  some  warm  water  may  be  injected  through 
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that  it  had  some  irritating  or  acrimonious  quaKty  by  which 
it  injured  the  parts  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  or  burst 
them  by  its  pressure.  It  Will  be  remembered  that  the 
matter  of  hypopium  is  often  a  product  of  inflammation 
which  is  for  the  most  part  manageable  by  the  use  6f 
medical  means,  and  that  th6  efliisidn  will  eotttinue  until 
ihe  inflammation'  which  pi^oced  it  is  rembved,  to  thfat 


the  oDdrnug  with  a  small  syringe,  which  wilf  wash  and*  ctaij  out  tHe 
offenoiiv  matter  along  with  it "^   This  method  of  stroking  the  eve,  after 
having  (Orided  the  oomea,  with  a  view  of  eliding  tjhe  transit  of  the 
matter  of  hypobimn,  would  a^mear  to  he  the  cuseonuiy  method  of  ope- 
rating practisea  hy  Heisteb,  (/iw(»fiiftofief  Chirurgicm^  page  690)  iMio 
gives  prettj  mucn  the  same  advice  as  Chandler,  in  die  following 
words:—'*  £3  son  saids  ^  we  humor  mndus  effluity^digitis   leniter 
comprimi  atque  denndcOTi  oo^us  debet.**     Ware  {OUavaiiatu  on  the 
OfMudmg^  6c.  page  80.)  has  veiy  minutdly  explain^  itid  ibodis  <^ 
opening  die  cornea  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  oontaiUQd  mattery 
and  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  *'  in  some  cases,  matter,  after  havibg 
been  discharged  by  the  op^ratimi,  has  again  obDectdd  iii'  thi^  same 
part;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  diis  has  been  rroeated.  several  times ; 
the  best  expedient  for  prerenting  which,  is  to  tue  ciue  that  the  first 
incision  of  the  oomea  is  sufficiently  large.    But  should  mkner  form' 
after  the  first  opening,  to  whatey^  cause  it  be  pwing,  it  wiU  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  re^t  theoperation ;  and  this  as oftexi  as  dibr^' 
shall  bd  founa  occasion." -^Wenzibl  {Dictiimain  Oph^udmdiogigtie.' 
Tom.  1,  p.  371)  has  repeated  the  advice  of  Wars  in  reference  to  the 
magnitude  of  me  corneal  sectfdn.     He  goes  on  to  i^marlif  '^  le  phis^ 
souvent,  une  seule  incision  suffit  poor  ^vacuer  sans  letourla  matidr» 
puriforme ;  n^anmoins,  dans  quelques  espdces  d'  hypopyons,  on  est 
oblig^,  pour  achever  la  gu6rison,  d*y  ayoir  reoours  deux  ou  trois  fois, 
4  des  intervalles  nhis  ou  moins  courts:" — ^A  ttee  xudsion.  of  the  comc»a 
is  also  advoiiated  Dy  Edmonstoi^.    (A  TreaHte  on  the  maietUi  and  eonti^ 
quencci  6/  aphthaXmiay  J^^  ^^'^')     ^  ^  contrary,  Benedict  (Db 
morhit  oaUi  hvnuuki  injutnimatoriu.  §  231^  advises  that  only  a  small 
incision  of  the  cornea  be  made ;  he  says^  **  Pnrterea'  coine*  indidp 
cauta  manu.et  ita  peragatur,  ut  parva  sit,  nee  talis  uti  in  catiucucud 
extractione." — I  shall  conclude  my  reference  to  the  section  of  the  cor- 
nea as  a  means  of  relieving  hypopium,  with  the  following  exUradt  troiii 
the  work  (A  Compieat  Body  of  Chirufgicai  Operatioru,  P^  338)  of 
Vauouion  ;  ^  Let  the  Artist  ^lace  the  Patient  in  a  Slituation  fit  for  thd 
Operation,  let  him  depress  tne  Eye  with  a  Specnbtm  OctHij  toad  mak^ 
an  Licision  with  a  Lancet  on  the  Tumour  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cometf, 
and  compress  the  Eye  to  squeeze  out  the  Put.    Some  would  have  the 
Surgeon  Siick  it  out  tktough  a  ^pe,  when  it  is  tdo  thidk  to  come  out 
by  ally  other  means." — He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  fifie  which 
the  surgeon  is  privileged  to  use. 

4  I 
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the  real  qitestion  appears  to  be,  is  the  section  of  tb^ 
cornea  a  proper  remedy  for  the  subduction  of  inflammation 
of  the  iris  and  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  ?  I 
apprehend  that  in  such  instances,  the  section  of  the  cornea 
can  confer  no  benefit.  Again,  the  deposited  matter  is 
sometimes  so  consistent  that  it  cannot  be  discharged  by — 
it  will  not  pass  through — an  opening  in  the  cornea ;  and 
further,  the  cornea  is  very  likely  to  become  staphylomatous 
after  the  operation,  more  especially  if  made  as  ample  as 
Ware,  Wenzel,  Edmomston,  and  others  have  advised. 

The  proper  method  of  treatment  appears  to  be  that  of 
relying  upon  the  measures  which  are  suited  to  the  cure 
of  the  inflammatory  malady  which  caused  the  purulent 
accumulation,  and  only  to  make  an  opening  in  the  cornea 
when  the  pus  or  purulent  matter  is  collected  in  large  quantity, 
is  producing  great  pain,  and  bas  already  proceeded  so  far 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  of  efiecting  the  restora- 
tion of  vision  by  the  further  continuance  of  constitutional 
treatment.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  particular 
treatment  adapted  to  the  removal  of  hypopium  different 
irom  that  which  is  required  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
(whatever  may  be  its  nature)  from  which  it  proceeds.* 


*  Wardrop  mentions  a  case  from  Schieoel  ivhere  '*by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  emollient  decoction,  the  matter  discharged  itself  in  an  un- 
common manner.  Whilst  using  it,  the  fine  pores  of  the  cornea  opened, 
and  the  matter  oozed  out  in  me  form  of  delicate  threads.  On  the 
second  day  the  distended  cornea  was  considerably  flatter,  the  oozing 
out  of  the  matter  continued  without  interruption,  and  in  four  days 
nearly  two  drams  of  matter  had  passed  throufj^h  the  pores.*' — The  fol- 
lowing case  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wardrop  from  Janin  : — "  Peter  Valis 
consulted  me  about  a  periodical  blindness  with  which  he  had  been 
affected  for  twelve  months,  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  evenr  month ; 
and  after  that  time  had  elapsed,  his  eyes  were  restored  to  their  natural 
state.  I  examined  the  organ  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  that 
singular  kind  of  blindness,  and  I  observed  that  the  anterior  chamber 
of  both  eyes  was  filled  with  a  yellow-coloured  matter,  so  thick  as 
neither  to  allow  the  colour  of  the  iris,  nor  the  state  of  the  pupil,  to  be 
seen  through  it.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  tms  case  was. 
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• 

HfFO^MA. — Effusion  of  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye  sometimes  results  from  local  injury,*  from  laceration 
of  the  iris  in  the  operation  for  extraction  and  the  formation 
of  artificial  pupil,  or  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  of  the 
iris,  or  from  fungous  growths  from  that  membrane  (Ward- 
hop,  Lawrence,)  and  occasionally  it  would  appear  to  be 
secreted  by,  or  effused  from,  the  vessels  of  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humor^f  connected  or  unassociated  with 

that  the  oonjimcti^a  was  very  litde  inflamed,  and  the  eye  not  painful." 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye^  Vol.  1,  page  50. — *' Datur  et 
hypopiwn  veriodicum  certis  temporibus  sgro  lediens,  metastaticumj 
ubi  pus  ao  alia  parte  humani  corporis  avidsum  in  cameraxn  ante- 
riorem  se  deponeie  amat*"  Clemens  in  Scrip,  Ophihalmologici 
Minores,  Vol.  1,  p.  143.  I  have  witnessed  nothing  like  what  J  an  in 
and  Clemens  term  periodical  hypopium. 

*  '^  In  consequence  of  a  blow  with  the  fist,  a  drop  of  blood  was  effused 
in  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  iris,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  was  altogether  absorbed."  Wardrop.  Morbid  Anatomy, 
^c,  Vol.  ],  p.  139. — ^^  En  examinant  a  di verses  reprises  rceil  gauche 
.de  son  altesse  le  Landgrave  de  *  *  *,  M.  Jeanroy,  et  moi,  nous 
avons  observe  que  les  membranes  de  Toeil  etaient  enflammees.  La 
ishambre  anterieure  ^tait  rempUe  d'un  sang  noir,  et  Son  Altesse,  qui 
ressentait  une  douleur  soiude  le  Ions  de  Tarcade  sourciliere,'  an  front, 
et  a  la  temp  du  cot^  de  Foeil  mcdade,  n'eutrevoyait  pas  meme  la 
fiamme  d*une  bougie  qu'on  pr^ntait  a;  cet  ceil  en  tenant  le  droit 
ferme."  Demours.  TraitS  des  Maladies  des  Yeux,  Tom.  11,  p.  249. — 
**  Velocissimam  resorptionem  in  rustico  ^uodam  juvene  observavi, 
jcui,  a  militibus  j^agis  percusso  et  in  regione  supraorbital!  sinistri 
oculi  vulnere  amicto  in  nosocomio  chinirgico  III.  Langenbeckii 
openun  impendi.  '  Iridis  magna  pars  ab  orbiculo  ciliari  separata  erat 
et  regio  oculi  anterior  sanguine  plenissima  jam  tertio  die  ne  vestigiiun 
effusi  humoris,  quin  limpidissimum  humorem  aqueiun  ezhibebat." 
Clemens  in  Scriptores  Oph.  Minores,  VoL  l,p.  145. 

f  When  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  are  much  inflamed,  the 
aqueous  humor  often  loses  its  natural  transparency,  and  becomes 
tinged  of  a  red  colour  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  red  shade 
turns  deeper  as  the  quantity  of  effused  blood  increases,  and  in  very 
violent  inflammation,  the  blood  is  sometimes  effused  in  such  a 
quantity  .as  to  render  the  aqueous  humor  so  opaque,  that  the  iris  and 
pupil  cannot  be  distinguisned."  Wardrop.  Morbid  Anatomy ,  4rc. 
Vol.  1,  p.  138. — ^''In  some  rare  instances  blood  has  been  poured  into 
the  anterior  chamber  without  previous  injury  or  inflammation,  or  any 
recognizable  jnorbid  state  of  the  organ."  Lawrence.  A  Treatise,  ^c,  p. 
381 . — **  To  such  cases  as  these,  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader;  but  to  an  internal  haemorrhage  of  the  eye,  which 
appears  neither  to  arise  from  injiury  nor  to  depend  altogether  on  inflam- 
mation, and  which  sometimes  has  been  spoken  -of  under  the  name  of 
apoplexy  of  the  eyeP    Mackenzie.    A  practical  Treatise,  j-c.  p.  536. 
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inflaipiiiatioD.  A  ca^  ib  related  in  the  fifth  Tolnme  of  the 
Medical  Oazeite,  in  which  an  eflEuaon  of  Uood  *^  occapy-^ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  cfaaniber,  changing  its 
place  with  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  rising  to  a 
leyel  with  the  edge  of  the  pnpil,**  occiuxed  during  the 
night  in  the  eye  of  a  female,  forty-five  years  old,  who  had 
^  ceased  to  menstruate  during  three  months  widiout  incon- 
yemence.**  Mb.  John  Bell  relates  an  instance  of  the 
sudden  efiusion  of  blood  into  the  anterior  chamber  finom 
the  exertion  of  running,  which  effusion  subsequently 
occuired  on  many  occadona  wUhout  any  evid«it  cause. 
The  case  is  quoted  at  length  by  Mb.  Mackenzie. 

The  effusion  of  a  milky  fluid  into  the  anterior  chamber 
has  been  observed  by  Rosas. 

Treatment.* — It  firequently  happens  that  when  blood  is 
effused  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye  fiN>m  local  injuiy,  the 
violence  of  the  injury  which  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
effect,  excites  considerable  ophthalmia,  or  gives  rise  to  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  likely  to  terminate  in  suppu- 
ration of  the  eye-ball.  So  that  the  propriety  of  anti- 
phlogistic measures  is  sufficiently  apparent  If  the 
effused  blood  exists  in  large  quantity,  if  it  gives  rise  to  a 
manifest  prominence  of  the  cornea,  or  excites  great  pain, 
if  suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  has  occurred,  if  loss  of 
the  function  of  the  organ  appears  to  be  inevitable,  it  may 
be  justifiable  and  necessary  to  open  the  cornea,  but  in  aU 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  this  operation  if  possible,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  lead  to  staphyloma.  When 
hypoiema  results  firom  slight  contusion  of  the  eye-ball, 
and  is  not  present  in  an  extreme  degree,  I  very  generaUy 

*  One  of  the  cfaspten  in  Heistbr's  lazge  woxk  on  Suigezy  is 
entitled  ^'Qaomodo  croorm  oculmn  effusus,  per  incisam  comeam 
emitti  possit"  He  relates  an  instance  in  wnich  the  practice  he 
xeoonunends  was  adopted  with  success. 
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recommend  bleeding,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  near 
to  the  injured  part,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  do 
not  lead  me  to  apprehend  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  I 
usually  administer  a  small  quantity  of  calomel  and  opium 
so  as  to  maintain  a  slight  degree  of  ptyalism.  The 
application  of  cooling  lotions  to  the  eye  is  only  necessary 
where  there  is  much  swelling  and  ecchymosis  of  the  lids, 
much  increased  heat  of  the  aflTected  organ,  and  a  great 
degree  of  external  ophthalmia.  The  use  of  warm  herb 
fomentations  is  howeyer  preferable,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  eye,  whether  sloughing  of  the  cornea  be 
apprehended  or  not* 

*  The  following  case  is  one  of  many  which  baye  fallen  under  my 
can  in  the  ooniae  of  my  practice,  and  appean  to  me  to  consist  6f  a 
deposition  of  solid  matter  within  the  antenor  chamber,  and  to  be  only 
attached  to  that  point  where  the  margin  of  the  iris  and  cornea  are 
connected. 

Cue, — Mrs.  Lowe,  bL  26,  has  the  following  appearance  in  the  right 
eye.  Some  of  the  yessels  towards  the  inner  cantnus  are  a  good  deal 
enlarged,  diere  is  a  dight  vascnlar  arxanflement  near  tne  corneo- 
sderotic  junction  at  its  inner  side,  and  a  red  deposition  upon  the  iris, 
which  inakes  an  oblioue  section  of  that  part  of  its  dhary  margin 
placed  near  the  nose;  the  dei>06ition  is  of  a  mahoffany  colour,  appears 
to  push  or  fold  the  iris  before  it,  and  to  occupy,  as  tar  as  it  extends,  the 
whole  space  between  the  neural  surfibce  of  the  cornea  and  the  corneal 
aspect  of  die  iris.  The  pupil  is  not  drcolar  (though  it  is  influenced 
by  Taryinff  degrees  of  lignt)  for  that  portion  of  its  edge  opposite  to 
the  deposition  appears  to  be  [nralyiea.  The  eye  is  not  painnil,  there 
is  no  increased  lachrymation  present,  nor  any  aversion  to  hght. 

The  disease  appeared  (I  have  often  noticed  a  similar  state  of  disease 
in  women  who  had  been  recently  confined)  soon  after  a  misrarnage 
attended  with  severe  flooding. 

1Vm<iim»I.— The  disease  was  removed  in  about  six  weeks  by  the 
agency  of  alterative  doses  of  mercury  and  small  doses  of  quinine ;  a 
buster  was  also  applied  behind  the  ear  once  a  week,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  treatment. 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances  in  which  this  deposition  existed 
in  a  suflidently  large  quantity  to  conceal  the  pupil,  but  though  it 
had  acquired  a  very  visible  and  intense  de^ee  of  vascularity,  I  could 
not  perceive  that  it  contracted  any  adhesions  or  formed  anv  visible 
association  by  means  of  blood-vessels  with  either  of  the  tissues  between 
which  it  was  situated.  When  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable 
period,  it  acquires  so  secure  a  measure  of  vitality  that  it  is  as  little 
influenced  by  mercury,  or  indeed  by  any  medicines,  as  the  original 
tissues  of  the  body  which  are  placea  around  it.  The  disease  is  very 
apt  to  affect  both  eyes-^not  simultaneously,  but  consecutively. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  IRIS. 


Preliminary  Observations. — ^There  are  entering  into 
ibe  composition  of  the  iris,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and 
absorbents ;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  structure  by  means  of 
which  its  motions  are  effected,  and  respecting  the  precise 
nature  and  qualities  of  which,  there  has  been  much  scientific 
controversy ;  but  I  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion  enter 
into  this  question  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the  anatomical 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  pdrt,  so  as  to  deduce 
firom  thence  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  that  action 
or  process  by  means  of  which  the  motions  of  the  iris  are 
effected.  In  a  therapeutical  point  of  view  merely,  inde- 
pendently of  other  considerations,  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  I  should  specially  direct  attention  to  that  particular 
structure  of  the  iris  by  the  direct  agency  of  which  the  pupil 
is  either  contracted  or  dilated,  which  is  enveloped  by  a 
serous  membrane,  and  which,  to  prevent  confusion,  I  have 
preferred  to  name  the  "  proper  structure  of  the  iris,'*  or 
the  '*  true  iritic  structure."*  Whether,  therefore,  the  iris 
acts  by  virtue  of  an  elastic,  erectile,  or  contractile  property. 


•  They  who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  minute  anatomy 
and  the  phvsiology  of  the  iris,  may  consult  the  writings  of  Vbsauus, 
RuYscH,  WiNSLow,  Mbby,  Haliab,  Moroagni,  Wrisbbro,  Pbtit, 
Bbioos,  Monro,  Portbbfibld,  Zinm,  Soemmering,  Young,  Bichat, 
Bellingebi,  Bell,  Mato,  Joubdan,  &c. — Mb.  Walker,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Mr.  Thubnham,  of  London,  have  recently  published 
some  ingenious  views  respecting  the  physiology  of  the  iris. — {Medical 
Oaiette,  vol.  13.) 
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or  wbctber  it  possesses  muscularity,  or  that  cavernous 
tubular   stnicture,  which,    according   to    M.  Mery,   is 
capable  of  being  swollen  and  expanded  by  the  agency  of 
light  upon  the  retina,  constitutes  no  necessary  part  of 
my  present  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  nerves,  blood-vessels  and  absorbents, 
and  the  proper  iritic  substance  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
there  are  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  iris,  cellular 
membrane  connecting  its  serous  covering  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  and  also  connecting  together  the  various  portions  of 
the  iritic  substance;  and  lastly  serous  membrane — the 
irital  portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor — 
which  forms  its  external  covering. 

There  are  two  important  arterious  circles  in  the  iris, 
which  produce  certain  appearances  when  that  membrane 
is  inflamed ;  one  of  these  circles  is  formed  at  the  pupil- 
lary, and  the  other  at  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris ;  they 
each  consist  of  a  great  number  of  minute  vessels  which 
intimately  and  freely  anastomose  with  each  other."*^ 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  a  dark 
pigment  analagous  to  that  which  covers  the  external  surface 
of  the  choroides.  The  intensity  of  its  colour,  and  also  its 
quantity  are  liable  to  variation,  and  when  such  variation 
takes  place  in  any  great  degree,  it  is  indicated  by  par- 
ticular symptoms  which  will  be  presently  described. 

.  With  these  few  remarks  as  affording  an  explanation  of 
tbe  various  symptoms  and  the  various  products  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris,  in  accordance  with  the  particular  texture 


.^  The  two  arterious  circles  of  the  iris,  so  important  to  be  remembered 
wben  considering  the  pathology  of  iritis,  are  but  imperfectly  exhibited 
by  Hovius,  {Tractaius  de  circulari  humorum  motu  in  ocuUs.  Tab.  2.') 
well  represented  by  Dalbymple,  (The  Anatomy  of  ike  Human  Eye, 
Table  2.)  and  admirably  delineated  in  the  unrivalled  work  of  Zinn, 
(DescriptU)  Anatomica  ocuH  kumani  iconibus  iUustrata.     Tab.  3  J 
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ta  which  the  inflammatory  action  may  be  Kmited,  or  in 
which  the  inflammation  may  commence  or  be  most 
severe,  I  shall  conclude  my  obeerraifionson  the  anatomical 
qualities  of  the  iiis. 

In  speaking  of  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  which  constitutes  the 
serous  covering  of  the  iiis,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
frequency  with  which  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  took 
place,  and  the  inftequency  with  which  hypoptnm  or  true 
puruleM  effusion  occurred,  which  pathological  facts  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  the  usual  products 
of  acute  inflammation  of  serons  membranes  in  other  sitnaU 
tions ;  and,  in  the  course  of  my  present  observations^  I  shall 
refer  to  abscess  6f  the  iris  from  an  iAflammatoiy  affection  of 
its  cellular  texture,  and  to  other  morbid  products  which  the 
inflamed  condition  of  its  proper  iritic  substance  is  presumed 
to  occasion.  However,  you  will  ntOt  understaiid  me  to 
imply,  in  the  use  of  the  term  iHtis,  that  the  inflammation  is 
in  every  instance  actually  limited  to  the  irific  substance, 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  the  disease,  but  merely  that  that 
substance  is  for  the  most  part  primitively  and  most  severely 
affected,  and  that  when  other  partd  of  that  structure  become 
involved,  such  implication  in  morMd  action  is  (^vring  to 
the  contiguity  of  the  serous  covering  to  the  proper  struc* 
ture  of  the  iris;  the  cellular  tissue  which,  as  I  have 
explained,  enters  into  the  composition  of  this  paH,  from 
the  intimacy  of  its  connexion  with,  forming  as  it  were  a 
part  of,  the  true  substance  of  the  iris. 

There  are  indeed  unequivocal  evidences  of  the  limita- 
tion of  morbid  action  to  this  one  texture  of  the  iris  at  the 
period  of  its  commencement,  evidences  much  more  un- 
questionable and  distinct  than  any  the  pathologist  can 
obtain  respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease  during  the  life 
of  an  individual  suffering  from  inflammation  of  either  the 
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serous,  the  muscular,  or  the  mucous  tunic  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  of  any  other  part  into  the  composition  of  which 
these  tissues  enter  in  similar  or  nearly  similar  proportions. 
The  increased  vascularity  which  sometimes  takes  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  part  acutely  inflamed,  is  not, 
when  merely  confined  to  such  a  slight  participation  in 
the  more  important  and  distinctly  marked  mischief,  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  decided  inflammation. 

Now,  although,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris  is  marked  by  symptoms  of  the  most 
distinct  description,  yet,  until  the  year  1801,  when  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  published  some  remarks  on  Secondary 
Catartict  and  Iritis  after  the  operation  for  Caiaraciy 
this  disease  was  unknown,  at  least  by  name,  in  this 
country.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  subject  has 
been  much  attended  to,  and  I  may  assert  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  few  diseases  of  the  eye  are  now  better 
understood,  more  correctly  treated,  or  more  manageable  by 
the  judicious  application  of  remedies.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  greatest  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  acute  idiopathic 
iritis,  was  made  by  Dr.  Farbe,  who  was  the  first,  at 
least  in  this  country,  to  suggest,  in  a  distinct  and  decided 
manner,  the  employment  of  calomel  and  opium,  given  to 
the  production  of  ptyalism,  in  simple  acute  iritis — iniip 
unassociated  with  any  modification  resulting  fi'om  any 
specific  constitutional  disease. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  syxniytoms  of  the 
various  forms  of  iritis,  and  shall  first  speak  of  simple 
acute  iritis,  then  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and 
shall  afterwards  describe  those  varieties  of  iritis  which 
are  modified  in  their  characters  by  some  constitutional 
a,fiection,  such  as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  &c. 
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SECTION  I. — SIMPLE   ACUTE   INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   IKIS. 

There  are  certain  general  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  which  equally  belong  to  all  its  varieties,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  shall  concentrate  in  one  group ;  and 
1,  there  is  a  zonular  arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around 
the  cornea; — ^2,  dimness  of  vision; — 8,  intolerance  of 
light; — 4,  increased  lachrymation ; — 5,  diminished  bril- 
liancy and  mobility  of  the  iris,  with  sometimes  change  in 
its  colour; — 6,  contraction  and  frequently  irregularity, 
displacement  and  muddiness  of  the  pupil. 

Sympioma  of  simple  acute  iritis. — ^The  early  symptoms 
of  simple  achate  iritis  are,  a  slight  zonular  arrangement  of 
pink  vessels  around  the  cornea,  some  intolerance  of  light 
and  increased  lachrymation,  diminution  in  the  brilliancy 
and  mobility  of  the  iris,  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupil, 
and  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  eye-ball,  and  in  and  around 
•the  orbit  The  symptoms  of  the  second  stage  are  more 
decided  and  severe;  the  arrangement  of  pink  vessels 
around  the  cornea  is  more  distinct;  the  intolerance  of 
light  greater;  the  lachrymation  more  considerable;  the 
iris  is  extremely  dull, — ^its  capability  of  motion  being 
almost  destroyed ;  the  pupil  much  more  contracted  and 
slightly  irregular ;  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  thick- 
ened, and  the  pain  in  the  eye-ball,  and  in  and  around  the 
orbit,  much  more  tormenting ;  there  is  also  much  more 
external  redness,  more  of  what  is  termed  ophthalmia 
externa.  The  third  stage  when  permitted  to  arrive,  com- 
prises the  aggravated  state  of  all  these  symptoms,  with 
sometimes  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  other 
partB,  or  the  incipient  appearance  of  some  of  the  effects  of 
iritis  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Redness. — According  to  the  stage  and  the  acuteness  of 
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the  disease,  there  will  be  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
enlargement  of  some  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctival 
vessels,  and  the  pink  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea  will 
either  form  partially  or  generally,  just  as  the  whole  or  a 
part  only  of  the  iris  may  be  affected,  or  it  will  be  distinct 
and  perfect,  or  slight  and  incomplete,  as  the  disease  may 
be  acute  or  otherwise.  The  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva 
may  be  very  considerable,  and  may  even  withdraw  atten- 
tion from  the  more  important  deep-seated  mischief,  unless 
fully  aware  of  this  occasional  complication  produced  by 
the  combination  of  morbid  action.  The  sclerotic  vessels, 
will  sometimes  enlarge,  but  rarely  to  any  great  magnitude, 
u&less  at  the  latter  stages  of  acute  iritis,  the  course  of  which 
has  been  unmitigated  by  treatment  With  regard  to  the 
zonular  arrangement  around  the  cornea,  I  may  mention 
that  the  vessels  composing  it  are  of  a  pink  colour,  and  do 
not  absolutely  pass  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  but  dip 
deeply  into  the  sclerotica  a  little  before  they  reach  it ; 
they  are  very  minute,  very  numerous,  and  anastomose 
very  freely,  forming  a  beautiful  vascular  wreath.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  passing  so  deeply  to  the  iris,  a  little 
anterior  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  a  white  line  is  left 
around  this  tunic,  which  is  most  distinctly  marked  in 
those  cases  where  the  inflammatory  action  is  extremely 
acute,  and  this  vascular  zone  very  perfectly  formed,  and 
where  the  disease  has  not  extended  to  the  cornea;  but 
this  abnipt  terminati<m  of  the  redness,  as  respects  its 
corneal  border,  does  not  occur  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vascular  wreath  to  the  same  extent.;  on  the  contrary,  the 
redness  is  gradually  shaded,  and  merged  as  it  were  into 
the  general  vascularity  of  the  external  tunics,  and  the 
enlarged  sclerotic  vessels  situated  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  globe. 
'    On  a  former  occasion  I  mentioned  that  there  existed  a 
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free  communication  just  around  the  cornea,  between  the 
external  and  internal  vessels  of  the  eye,  particularly  be- 
tween those  supplying  the  conjunctiva,  the  sclerotica,  the 
iris,  and  the  choroides,  and  you  must  attribute  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vascular  wreath  which  takes  place  in  this  situ« 
ation,  not  merely  to  the  enlargemement  of  those  vessels 
which  proceed  to  the  iris  and  constitute  its  proper  nutrient 
tubes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  long  and  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries,  but  also  to  the  simultaneous  enlargement 
of  the  communicating  vessels — the  vessels  which  more 
immediately  connect  the  external  and  the  internal  circu- 
lation of  the  eye. 

LoBB  of  the  brilliancy  of  tlte  iris  and  change  in  iU 
colour. — ^The  iris  does  not  undergo  any  absolute  change  in 
iU  colour  at  the  commencement  of  iritis,  but  its  bril* 
liancy — its  polish — is  at  once  diminished,  and  as  the  disease 
progresses,  the  smooth,  polished  and  brilliant  surface,  is 
exchanged  for  a  dull,  puckered,  and  uneven  one.  Its 
colour  too  becomes  changed  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  not  from  the  enlargement  of  its  blood-vessels,  nor, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  from  any  change  wrought  in  the 
colour  of  their  contents  either  by  the  existence  of  iniiam- 
matoiy  action,  by  the  retardation  of  the  circulation,  or  by 
any  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the 
comparatively  slow  condition  of  the  circulation  in  ita 
capillary  tubes,  but  from  the  efiusion  of  inflammatoiy  pro- 
ducts either  within  its  texture  or  upon  its  surface. 

When  the  entire  texture  of  the  iris  is  inflam^,  that  is, 
its  serous,  cellular,  and  proper  iritic  texture,  there  may 
be — first,  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  upon  its  surface, 
as  an  effect  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  its  serous  cover- 
ing ;  and,  this  effusion  of  lymph  may  be  either  visible  as 
a  distinct  patch  or  layer  upon  its  surface ;  or  it  may  be 
intertextural,  so  as  to  give  to  that  membrane  a  generally 
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dull  and  nebulous  appearance;  or  it  may  be  efiused 
among  the  aqueous  humor,  rendering  that  fluid,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dull  state  in  which  it  is  secreted  during  the 
existence  of  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  membrane 
which  secretes  it,  extremely  turbid  by  the  agitation  it 
experiences  in  the  movements  of  the  eye  and  <^  the  body, 
and  the  partial  solution  it  undergoes ;  and  there  may  be 
also  occasionally  observed  some  small  portions  either  as 
minute  masses  or  shreds,  floating  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
Secondly,  there  may  occur  efiusion  of  pus  or  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
more  particularly  afiecting  the  cellular  membrane  connect- 
ing the  serous  covering  of  the  iris  to  its  proper  iritic  sub- 
stance, and  also  that  connecting  together  the  various 
fibres  of  the  latter  structure.  In  such  cases  an  abscess 
may  sometimes  be  observed  to  project  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  which,  after  awhile,  if  its  contents  be 
not  absorbed,  will  burst  and  empty  itself  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  However,  this  appearance  (the  appearance  of 
abscess)  is  more  commonly  observed  in  that  form  of  iritis 
termed  syphilitic,  and  the  projections  so  produced  were 
supposed  by  Beer  to  be  similar  to  those  condylomatous 
excrescences  which  appear  on  the  organs  of  generation  in 
some  venereal  cases.  In  such  instances  the  sides  of  the 
cist  may  be  seen  floating  in  the  aqueous  humor  for  some 
time  after  the  abscess  has  bursty  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  fluid  or  solid  matters  are  gradually  absorbed,  and 
that  the  cavity  which  contains  them  contracts,  and 
becomes  obliterated  under  the  influence  of  judicious  treat- 
ment. But  the  more  important  fact  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  direct  attention,  is,  the  efiusion  of  lymph  into 
the  proper  iritic  texture.  In  supposing  that  the  true  iritic 
substance,  is,  in  the  instance  in  question,  primarily 
inflamed,  and  that  other  parts  merely  become  affected  by 
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the  extension  of  diseased  action  firom  the  circumstance  of 
contiguity,  I  am  guided  not  merely  by  analogy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  characters  and  relations  of 
these  parts,  but  also  by  that  difference  in  the  symptoms 
which  attend  such  cases,  and  those  which  are  present 
when  the  serous  covering  of  the  iris  alone  is  inflamed. 
The  iritic  substance  is  then  mixed,  in  some  instances, 
with  coagulating  lymph,  its  texture  becomes  thickened, 
and  dull,  and  irregular  instead  of  being  smooth ;  for,  the 
consequence  of  the  addition  of  lymph  must  be  to  increase 
its  substance,  and  therefore  to  increase  its  thickness,  and 
by  producing  an  irregular  adhesion  of  the  iritic  fibres  to 
each  other,  to  destroy  its  smoothness  and  equality,  and  to 
lead  to  that  puckered  appearance  which  may  be  so  gene- 
rally observed  at  a  certain  stage  of  acute  iritis ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  disease  it  will  be  further  remarked  that 
the  colour  of  the  iris  becomes,  and  often  remains,  ma- 
terially changed ;  if  originally  blue  it  has  become  green, 
and  if  naturally  dark-coloured  it  has  acquired  a  reddish 
or  reddish-brown  tint.  This  effect  is  owing  to  nothing 
more  than  the  admixture  of  coagulable  lymph  with  the 
proper  substance  of  the  iris — the  union  of  these  two 
substances  produces  this  change,  this  modification  of 
colour.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  directing  attention  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  iris,  I  spoke  of  two  arterious  circles 
which,  from  their  situation,  were  termed  pupillary  and 
ciliary.    These  vascular  circles  are  particularly  involved 


*  I  have  twice  seen  the  iris  acquire  a  red  appearance  dnring  the 
existence  of  iritis,  it  has  appeared  as  thouffh  renaered  beautifully  and 
uniformly  red  by  the  aid  of  some  subtle  mjection ;  in  each  of  these 
cases,  the  opposite  eye  was  of  a  blue  colour.  Similar  instances  are 
mentioned  by  Janin,  Beeb,  Conradi,  Robertson,  and  other  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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when  the  iris  is  inflamed^  and  they  are  actirelj  engaged  in 
the  secretion  of  Ijrmph  when  the  inflammation  has  pro- 
ceeded to  an  extent  adequate  to  produce  this  effect  of 
inflammation.  So  that  in  acute  iritis  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  iris  is  discoloured,  first,  at  the  pupillary,  and 
secondly,  at  its  ciliary  border — ^precisely  in  the  situation  of 
these  two  arterious  circles ;  the  intermediate  space  then 
becomes  gradually  discoloured,  and  eyentually  the  whole 
of  the  iris.  When  the  iris  is  acutely  inflamed,  its  polish 
is  first  lost,  its  pupillary  border  becomes  discoloured,  then 
its  ciliary  margin,  and  finally,  its  entire  surface. 

State  of  the  pupil, — ^The  pupil  is  always  in  a  contracted 
state  in  acute  iritis  compared  with  its  usual  condition, 
that  is,  presuming  the  eye  to  have  been  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  and  natural  state  prior  to  the  attack,  and  I  men- 
tion this  circumstance  on  the  following  account : — ^if  iritis 
take  place  in  an  eye  afiected  with  amaurosis,  attended 
Ninth  jsnlargement  of  the  pupil,  or  in  that  condition  of  the 
^upil  termed  mydriasis,  you  might  be  deceived  by  the 
Mlarged  state  of  the  pupil,  if  you  relied  upon  that  circum- 
btance  as  furnishing  a  decided  diagnosis.  Fortunately, 
tlowever,  the  means  of  detecting  iritis  are  sufliciently 
abundant,  independently  of  the  condition  of  the  pupil,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  error.  With  tliis  qualification  I  may 
i^^n  remark  that  the  pupil  is  always  contracted  during 
an  attack  of  acute  iritis,  independently  of  the  formation 
of  morbid  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts,  unless  indeed 
that  disposition  to  contract  be  occasionally  counteracted 
\^y  artificial  measures,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  local 
application  of  belladonna;  and  it  may  be  desirable  to 
inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  this  contraction,  and  this 
disposition  to  contract  in  those  cases  where  morbid 
adhesions  do  not  exist  ?  If  the  action  of  the  iris  de- 
pended mainly  on  the  stimulus  of  light  upon  its  surface. 
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it  would  uot  be  expected  that  under  a  condition  of  inflam- 
mation, it  should  expand  itself  so  as  to  expose  an  unusally 
large  surface  to  the  agency  of  that  stimulus^  which  mus^ 
at  such  a  season  and  under  this  notion  of  the  cause  of  the 
motions  of  the  iris,  be  particularly  offensive  and  mischievous. 
But  I  do  not  entertain  any  such  an  opinion.  The  usual 
explanation  of  this  occurrence  under  such  circumstances, 
that  is,  prior  to  the  formation  of  morbid  adhesions,  is,  as 
follows: — ^The  iris,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  stimulus  of 
light  upon  the  retina,  is  contracted  during  inflammation  of 
its  own  texture,  in  consequence  of  that  sympathetic 
irritability  which  the  retina  experiences  during  an  attack 
of  iritis.  Upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  pupil  would 
appear  to  be  contracted  in  order  to  protect  the  retina  firom 
the  influence  of  light,  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
sympathy  with  the  inflamed  state  of  the  iris,  it  is  rendered 
increasedly  and  morbidly  susceptible. 

Let  us  now  inquire  if  there  exist  any  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  iris  itself  which  are  adequate  to  explain 
this  phenomenon.  In  the  dilated  state  of  the  pupil,  the 
vessels  of  the  iris  must  be  larger,  more  relaxed,  and  more 
tortuous,  than  during  its  contracted  state ;  but  as  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  iris  occur  with  extreme 
rapidity,  tliose  tubes,  (I  more  particularly  allude  to  Ibe 
arteries)  must  be  endowed  with  a  very  great  share  of  elas- 
ticity; they  could  not  for  instance  be  removed  finom  a 
state  of  great  tortuosity  and  relaxation  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  tension  and  straightness  in  a  very  sodden 
manner,  unless  their  elasticity,  or  some  property  analagoos 
to  elasticity  in  its  operation,  was  extremely  great  Now 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  an  expanded  state  of  the  iris 
upon  that  condition  of  its  vessels  attendant  upon  a  state 
of  inflammation  ?  They  will  surely  become  elongated, 
their  calibre  diminished,  and  their  anastomotic  communi- 
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cations  will  be  rendered  les8  niunerous  and  consider- 
able by  the  comparatively  diminished  size  of  the  larger 
aeries  of  vessels  from  which  they  arise.  If  you  will 
carefully  reflect  upon  this  subject,  you  will,  I  think,  admit 
that  the  arteries  of  the  iris  during  its  expanded  state  will 
be  placed  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the  resist- 
ance of  inflammation  than  when  that  membrane  is  drawn 
towards  its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament. 

Thus  then  it  will  be  perceived  that  three  useful  objects 
are  attained  by  this  contracted  state  of  the  pupil ;  which 
are,  1st,  an  impediment  to  its  lull  and  complete  and  ex- 
treme movements; — 2ndly,  a  protection  to  the  retina, 
which  is  at  this  period  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  stimulus 
of  light ;  and  Srdly,  an  obstacle  to  the  free  admission  qf 
blood  into  its  arteries. 

It  is  a  fair  question  how  far  the  mere  contracted  state  of 

the  pupil  is  owing  to  the  deposition  of  lymph  among  th^ 

fibres  of  the  iritic  substance,  (which  sometimes  happeQS 

in  the  cpurse  of  iritis,  attended  with  a  contracted  state 

of  the  pupil  nnassociated  with  any  morbid  adhesions) 

how  far  this  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  that  opposition 

to  the  action  of  the  true  iritic  structure  which  Oxq  pressure 

of  lymph  so  deposited  would  produce.     It  can  readily  be 

Imagined  ^at  lymph  effused  in  a  sufficient  quantify  tp 

change  the  cplpur  of  the  iris  may  so  far  press  upon  its 

proper  textipre  as  to  impair  its  mobility,    or  even  Ip 

^^troy  altogether  its  power  of  action;    and  that  the 

continuai^e .  pf  that  p]ressure  may,  by  producing  partial 

absorption  of  ^hat  texture  by  which  ^he  motions  pf  the  ir}s 

are  performed,  lead,  to.  that  sluggish  state  of  the  iris  whiiqh 

90  ge^eraUy  accompanies^  and  in  a  few  instances  refitotit^ 

(ifteTj   an  attack  pf  acute  iritis  not  attended  by  any 

ppi-1?id  ^dh^sion  to  ^he  cap9ule  pf  fj^e  leqs,  .^  ^he  co.ri\^« 
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or  to  the  opposing  puplllaiy  border.  I  may  illustrate 
this  occurrence,  bj  referring  to  the  phenomena  which 
result  from  the  excessive  deposition  of  fat  among  or 
around  the  fibres  of  muscles;  when  a  superabundant 
adipose  deposition  takes  place  either  generally  or  locally, 
the  muscles  (presuming  it  to  occur  upon  or  among  their 
fibres)  are  diminished  in  power  and  magnitude,  partly  by 
the  additional  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
partly  by  the  increased  absorption  the  pressiure  produced 
by  this  undue  deposition,  excites.  And  just  in  the  same 
way  does  the  deposition  of  lymph  upon  and  among  the 
fibres  of  the  iritic  substance  produce,  Jirsty  an  impair- 
ment of  its  actioli,  and,  secondly,  diminution  of  its  actual 
volume. 

In  the  progress  of  iritis,  the  iris,  in  addition  to  being 
contracted,  undergoes  various  changes.  Its  pupillary 
border  becomes  thickened  and  inverted — it  is  turned 
towards  the  anterior  capsule;  its  outline  is  no  longer  fine, 
definite  and  distinct,  but  is  thickened,  puckered,  and 
irregular ;  the  circularity  of  the  pupil  is  destroyed,  it  is 
tendered  angular  and  unequal,  and  is  sometimes  drawn 
firom  its  natural  situation,  either  upwards,  downwards,  or 
to  either  side,  but  more  generally  slightly  upwards  and 
towards  the  nose.  The  pupiUaiy  border  may  be  tufted  or 
fringed  with  lymph,  or  shreds  of  that  deposition  may  be 
attached  to  its  border ;  or  a  fine  reticulated  membrane, 
or  a  continuous  film  may  exist  in  front  of  the  anterior 
capsule,  either  in  immediate  contact  with  it  or  attached 
merely  to  the  iris  at  various  points  of  its  pupillary  border. 
As  the  disease  progresses  this  film  is  rendered  more 
^Ustinct,  it  no  longer  consists,  of  a  reticulated  mesh-work 
—of  fine  shreds — of  coagulable  lymph,  which  pass  in 
various  directions  from  one  part  of  the  pupiDaxy  margin 
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of  the  iris  to  another,  l>ut  it  is  a  thin  entire  lamina  of 
lymph,  covering  the  anterior  capsule,  filling  the  pupil, 
and  furnishing  the  medium  for  an  organized  adhesion  of 
the  iris. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  state 
of  the  pupil  by  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  they  vaiy 
firom  a  slight  degree  of  contraction  and  thickening  of  the 
pupillary  border  of  the  iris,  to  a  firinged  and  tufted  state 
of  that  border ;  to  the  formation  of  a  reticulated  mesh-* 
work  of  lymph  passing  across  the  pupil  and  connecting 
its  opposing  surfaces;  to  the  formation  of  lymph  cataract^ 
and  lastly,  to  the  production  of  angularity  of  the  pupil, 
closure  of  the  pupil,  synechia  anterior,  or,  synechia 
posterior. 

State  of  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor. — At  the  com<» 
mencement  of  iritis,  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor  are 
not  in  any  way  affected,  but  even  prior  to  its  full  develop* 
ment,  the  aqueous  humor  becomes  more  or  less  turbid, 
and  contains,  in  some  instances,  where  the  inflammatory 
action  has  extended  at  an  early  period  to  its  serous  cover- 
ing, those  floating  particles  of  lymph  to  which  I  have  so 
recently  adverted;  and,  when  the  inflammatory  action 
leads  to  the  secretion  of  pus,  it  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  chamber,  or  when  an  abscess  forms  in  the 
substance  of  the  iris  and  bursts,  its  contents  are  discharged 
into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  as  these  abscesses  almost 
always  burst  upon  its  corneal  surface,  the  matter  they 
contained  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber, 
in  the  form,  not  exactly  of  a  crescent,  but  in  the  figure  of  a 
body,  the  outline  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  plano- 
convex. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  abscess 
of  this  description  may  not  burst  on  the  neural  surface  of 
the  iris,  and  discharge  its  contents  into  the  posterior 
chamber;  for,  this  may  occur  imd  it  may  be  suspected 
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that  stich  an  occurrence  has  taken  place,  when,  daring  an 
attack  of  acute  iritis,  the  iris,  having,  at  its  earlier  stage, 
been  particularly  bulged  forwards  at  one  or  more  points 
at  its  upper  or  lateral  parts,  becomes  afterwards  projected 
towards  the  cornea  at  its  most  inferior  part ;  the  pain,  at 
the  time  this  change  occurs,  being  suddenly  and  instan- 
taneously  relieved ;  for,  I  should  have  remarked,  that  the 
bursting  of  the  abscess  is  always  succeeded  by  a  temporary 
suspension  or  relief  of  suffering. 

The  cornea  is  oftentimes  slightly  nebulous,  at  least  its 
most  internal  lamina  and  the  membrane  lining  it  become 
BO  in  the  progress  of  iritis,  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  in* 
flammation  to  its  serous  lining ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  coniea  itself  participates,  particularly  in  strumous 
cases,  so  that  these  two  diseases  coexist,  there  is,  in  fact, 
iritis  combined  with  comeitis.  In  other  instances,  ulcer- 
ation may  take  place,  and  if  it  occur  upon  its  neural  sur- 
face it  will  generally  be  very  limited,  and  will  quickly 
heal  under  the  influence  of  judicious  treatment,  but,  dar- 
ing its  existence,  the  characters  of  the  aqueous  humor  will 
become  modified  by  the  secretion  from  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face, which  secretion  is  very  variable  in  its  qualities ;  for 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  like  those  in  other  parts,  vary  not  only 
in  their  kind,  but  in  the  healthiness  or  unhealthinessof  their 
condition,  and  the  discharges  from  their  surface  are  con- 
sequently modified ;  but  when  this  secretion  is  of  a  puru- 
lent natinre,  it  leads  to  hypopium;  or  an  abscess  may  form 
in  the  interlamellar  texture  of  the  cornea,  which  may  also 
burst,  and  discharging  its  contents  into  the  anterior 
chamber  may  give  rise  to  the  same  appearance,  that  is,  to 
hypopium — spurious  hypopium. 

Intolerance  of  light :  lachrymationy  and  pain. — In  all 
cases  of  simple  acute  iritis,  there  will  be  a  certain  degree 
of  intolerancia  lucis,  and  its  extent  will  vary  in  accord- 
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Unee  with  the  Beverity  of  the  iuflammatioii,  its  extension 
to  other  textmes,  the  constitutional  susceptibility  of  the 
individual,  and  indeed  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  I  have  referred  this  intolerance  of  light  chiefly 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  retina  with  the  inflamed  iris,  and 
its  consequent  increased  susceptibility  to  light 

There  will  also  be  an  increased  secretion  of  the  lachry- 
mal fluid,  varying  generally  with  the  degree  of  intolerantia 
lucis ;  there  may  be  merely  a  slight  increase  of  the  lachry- 
mal secretion,  not  characterized  (judging  from  the  feelings 
of  the  patient)  by  any  appreciable  deviation  from  the 
qualities  of  ordinaxy  tears ;  but  in  severe  cases  and  during 
the  height  of  the  disease  they  are  hot  and  sometimes  veiy 
iibundant,  and  the  discharge  is  then  termed  *^  scalding 
lachrymation."  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  general  health,  and  also  on  his 
constitutional  susceptibility,  for,  tears  capable  of  irritatiiig 
the  skin  of  one  patient  most  severely  will  have  no  inju- 
rious influence  upon  that  of  another. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  usu^y  present,  that  also  will 
vary,  in  kind — in  degree — ^and  in  the  period  of  its  recur- 
rence. Sometimes  it  is  very  slight,  and,  in  other  in- 
stances, mosft  tormenting ;  it  is  sometimes  acute,  throb- 
bing and  pulsatory;  in  other  cases,  it  is  a  burning,  smarting 
or  darting  agony ;  sometimes  it  resembles  that  sensation 
i0t4iich  firm  pressure  upon  the  eye-ball  is  known  to  pro- 
duce ;  sometimes  it  exists  around  the  orbit,  in  the  face, 
eye-brow,  and  nose ;  and  in  other  cases  the  patient  wiU 
suffer  chieflyfrom  frontal  and  occipital  pain,  orfrom  decided 
hemicrania.  The  degree  of  pain  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  severe  or  mild  character  of  the  iritis,  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  other  textures,  and  the  constitutional 
characters  of  the  patient.    The  pain  in  the  simple  acute 
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variety  of  iiitby  is  more  constant,  equal  and  uniform,  than 
in  any  other,  it  is  generally  rather,  but  not  much,  worse 
during  the  night,  and  does  not  occur  in  that  periodical 
manner  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  arthritic  and  syphi- 
litic forms  of  iritis. 

Dimness  of  vision. — In  acute  iritis  there  will  always  be 
a  certain  degree  of  dimness  of  vision,  produced  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  incapacity  of  the  retina  to  sustain  a  proper 
degree  of  exposure  to  light  for  the  purposes  of  distinct 
vision;  and  afterwards,  by  the  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea, 
the  turbid  state  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  contracted 
condition  of  the  pupil,  and  firequently,  at  its  latter  stages, 
by  the  deposition  of  opaque  matter  either  within  the 
pupil  or  upon  the  anterior  capsule. 

Occasional  combinations  of  disease  with  iritis, — ^An 
attack  of  iritis  may  supervene  on  various  morbid  states  of 
the  eye ;  for  example,  there  may  exist  an  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  a  cataract,  amaurosis,  the  effects  of  a  former 
iritic  inflammation,  and  so  on ;  and  again,  it  may  exist  in 
combination  with  other  diseases  to  which  it  may  have 
given  rise,  such  as,  inflammation  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  textures  of  the  eye,  the  more  firequent  of  which  are 
inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  the  choroid. 

Constituiional  symptoms. — ^There  will  generally  be 
present  during  the  existence  of  an  attack  of  simple  acute 
iritis,  a  feverish  state  of  the  system ;  the  circulation  will 
be  quickened,  the  skin  hot  and  harsh,  the  tongue  coated, 
the  appetite  defective,  the  bowels  irregular  in  their  action, 
but  more  generally  constipated,  and,  in  short,  there  will 
exist  a  generaUy  disordered  state  of  the  system,  compre* 
hended  under  the  term,  slight  febrile  excitement  with 
derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal;  but  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  state,  that  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms which  may  accompany  an  attack  of  simple  acute 
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iritis  may  be  so  urgent  as  to  require  especial  attention,' 
or  they  may  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  merit  notice. 

Effects  of  iritis  and  its  modes  of  termination. — I  have 
already  alluded  to  various  morbid  changes  produced  by 
the  existence  of  iritis,  but  before  I  complete  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  respecting 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  from  the  iris  to  other 
parts.  Inflammation  of  the  iris  may  extend  to  the  cornea, 
the  choroid,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  retina,  and  may 
also  be  combined  with  so  general  an  affection  of  the 
various  membranes  of  the  eye,  as  to  constitute  ophthal- 
mitis.  And  without  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  affection  of  those  parts  individually,  I  may  state,  that 
you  will  detect  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to 
the  external  textures  by  the  increased  vascularity  of  them, 
and  will  notice  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  deep- 
seated  parts  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms;  as, 
for  instance,  increase  of  the  pain,  of  the  dimness  of  vision, 
of  the  intolerance  of  light,  and  of  the  lachrymation,  and 
soon. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris  may  lead  to  the  permanent 
contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and  this  contraction  of  the 
pupil  is  usually  attended  either  with  the  formation  of 
a  reticulated  membrane  within  the  pupil,  or  the  more 
decided  deposition  of  Ijrmph  to  which  the  iris  is  adherent, 
and  by  means  of  which  vision  is  totally  destroyed.  The 
iris  may  contract  adhesions  not  only  through  the  medium 
of  bands  passing  from  opposite  sides  of  its  pupillary  border, 
but  by  means  of  organized  lymph,  efilised  either  upon 
its  own  surface,  or  upon  that  of  surrounding  parts ;  and 
the  usual  effects  of  the  organization  of  the  lymph  are, 
partial  or  total  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  nenral  surface  of 
the  cornea,  or  to  the  anterior  capsule ;  and  these  adhesions 
may  take  place,  either,  by  means  of  one  or  two  filaments  of 
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Ijrmphy  by  a  small  portion  of  its  surface,  or  by  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  its  surface.  The  filaments  to 
which  I  am  now  referring  are  most  diatinctly  observed 
when  elongated  by  subjecting  the  iris  ,to  the  influence  of 
belladonna.  Again,  the  pupil  may  become  occluded,  not 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  to  a 
mass  of  lymph  occupying  the  site  of  the  pupil,  but  by  iU 
union  or  accretion  in  the  centre.  In  the  progress  of  iritis 
the  pupil  may  become  gradually  so  much  contracted  as  to 
meet — its  pupillary  border  is  drawn,  is  collected  together 
as  it  were,  in  its  centre,  so  that  if  you  carefully  examine 
the  eye  externally,  the  c<Mmea  itself  being  clear  and  unin- 
volved  in  the  morbid  changes,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
iris  is  stretched  completely  across  the  chambers  of  the  ^e, 
and  quite  destroys  tlie  central  communicating  aperture 
(the  pupil)  which  previously  existed  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  chambers.  But  in  other  instances  it  has 
not  proceeded  quite  to  so  great  an  extentr  there  may  .remain 
an  aperture  not  much  larger  than  a  pin's  point,  through 
which  light  may  be  transmitted  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  purposes  of  tolerable  visiop,  provided  no  dipiiqution 
in  the  transparency  of  the  parts  behind  or  befQre,.or  on  a 
level  with,  thissipall  papillary  aperture,  has  been  produced. 
In  the  former  instance,  that, is,  in  the  case  of  compleieclo^ire 
of  the  pupil  [atreHii  iridis  completa)  the  subjacent  parts 
may  be.  in  a  perfecUy  healthy  state,  and  if  jrou  are  fortunate 
enough  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  without  exciting  much  in- 
flamation  by  the  operation,  the  patient  may  still  be  enabled 
to  see  tolerably  well.  This  then  afibrd^.  satisfactory  evi- 
dence  that  the  iris  may  be  acutely  inflamed  independency 
of  surrounding  structures,  or,  at  least,,  without  implicating 
them  so  iar  as  to  lead  to  any  visible  or  discoverable  ipprbid 
change  in  their  natural  t  properties.  In  thqse  cases  where 
the.chavibers  of.  the  eye  f^e  nearly  filled  either  w^Ui  pus 
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or  Ijmph,  the  cornea  may  be  expected  to  be  injuied,  and 
there  may  occur,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  ihingSi 
either  extensiye  ulceration  or  staphyloma  of  that  part.  I 
hare  observed  in  a  few  cases  that  the  pupil  has  been 
nearly  circular  but  much  dilated,  after  an  attack  of  iritis, 
«nd  that  it  has  remained  permanently  dilated,  and  that  it 
has  never  afterwards  been  capable  of  contracting  to  any 
great  extent  even  when  the  eye  has  been  subjected  to  a 
very  intense  light,  and  in  such  instances  the  edge  of  the 
iris  has  been  thickened,  and  I  have  presumed  that  the 
circular  fibres  which  are  situated  at  its  pupillary  margin 
have  been  paralyzed  by  the  inflammatory  process. 

Causes, — ^This  form  of  iritis  is  not  unfrequently  produc- 
ed by  local  injuxy ;  for  instance,  a  blow  upon  the  eye, 
laceration  of  the  iris,  contusion  or  puncture  of  the  eye, 
e^>ecially  by  the  various  operations  for  cataract,  and  by 
the  whip  of  a  wheat-ear  in  reaping,  or  firom  a  common 
hedge  twig.  Employing  the  eyes  in  the  insjiection  of 
various  minute  glittering  substances,  particularly  by  gas* 
light,  examining  distant  objects  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
f^asses,  more  especially  intensely  luminous  bodies,  have 
all  been  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  simple  acute 
irids ;  it  appears  that  any  over-exertion,  any  undue  or 
jnrolonged  effort  on  the  part  ci  the  eye,  whether  by  natural 
or  alrtificial  light  is  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  I 
cannot  point  out  any  class  oi  persons  who  axe  sKxre  ob» 
noxious  than  othevtf  to  idiopathic  iritis,  and,  in  many 
instances,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  in  a  safisfac* 
tory  manner,  aivy  efficient  cause  for  its-  occurrence  in 
persona  in  whom  it  has  taken  place,  and  who  have,  in 
consequence,  placed  themselves  tinder  my  care.  In  many 
instances  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance which  determines  the  inflammatidn  to  the  iris 
in  preference  to  surrounding  textures. 

4m 
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Diagnotit. — I  hare  already  pointed  out  the  means  of 
distingmshing  inflammation  of  the  iris  from  that  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  (page  590) 
and  in  future  chapters  of  this  Treatise  it  is  my  intention 
to  refer  to  the  method  of  discriminating  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  choroid  and  the  retina  from  those  of  the 
iris.  The  only  other  diseases  with  which  iritis  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  are  comeiiis  and  capsulitis.  When  th^ 
cornea  only  is  inflamed  (he  zonular  arrangement  of  Vessels 
around  its  margin  is  less  distinct — ^it  is  less  intensely  red ; 
and  there  is  not  that  white  line  aroimd  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  and  between  it  and  the  vascular  wreath,  which  may 
be  generally  observed  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree  in 
pure  iritis.  When  the  cornea  only  is  inflamed  the  pupil  is 
not  so  much  contracted,  it  is  more  influenced  by  vaiying 
degrees  of  light,  and  has  not  undergone  those  changes 
in  its  figure  or  deviations  from  the  perfection  of  its  outline, 
as  may  be  remarked  in  inflammation  of  the  iris;  and, 
moreover,  the  eye  is  less  painful  and  less  intolerant  of 
light  However,  as  the  cornea  is  pretty  generally  and 
somewhat  peculiarly  nebulous*  in  comeitis,  and  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  affected,  as  regards  its  transparency,  in  iritis^ 
it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  pupillary  aperture  during  the  existence  of  acute 
inflfltmmation  of  the  lamellar  texture  of  the  cornea.  Iritis 
and  comeitis  are  sometimes  co-existent,  but  rarely  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  when  this  takes  place  the  predominant 
will  be  readily  disting^shed  from  the  lesser  and  milder 
affection,  by  a  careful  examination.  To  enisle  us  to  dis- 
criminate with  absolute  precision  and  accuracy,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  group  together  the  symptoms  of  each  malady,  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  a  pure,  acute  and  strongly  marked 
example  of  the  two  diseases,  and  by  placing  them  in  contrast 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  deducing  a  coirect  diag*' 
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Qosis.  When  a  slight  degree  of  comeitis  supervenes  on 
iritis,  or  when  the  latter  disease  occurs  where  corneal 
opacity  is  present,  or  where  previous  disease  has  affected 
the  integrity  of  the  organ  of  vision,  it  may  be  mord 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  nature  and  degree  of  the 
more  important  affection. 

Inflammation  of  the  crystalline  capsule  is  distinguished 
from  iritis  by  various  symptoms.  The  zonular  arrange. 
ment  of  vessels  around  the  corneal  margin  is  much  less 
distinct ;  the  polish  and  colour  of  the  iris  are  scarcely  at 
all  affected ;  the  form  of  the  pupil  is  unaltered,  it  is  less 
contracted  but  more  turbid,  and  there  is  much  less 
intolerance  of  light.  If  the  pupil  is  carefully  examined, 
the  inflamed  capsule  will  be  found  slightly  opaque  in 
various  parts,  it  will  be  irregularly  dotted  or  marbled-^ 
veins  or  streaks  of  opaque  matter  in  various  degrees  of 
distinctness  will  be  present.  In  short,  the  symptoms  of 
capsulitis  as  contrasted  with  those  of  iritiSy  are  much 
milder — there  is  present  less  pain,  less  tension  of  the  eye» 
ball,  less  intolerance  of  light,  &c.;  it  establishes  itself 
more  slowly,  and  is  less  readily  influenced  by  treatmtot--^ 
the  kind  and  activity  of  treatment,  which  so  generally  and 
readily  influences  iritii^  operates  upon  capsulitis  much 
less  promptly  and  evidently^  A  certain  degree  of  iritis 
usually  attends  the  completely  established  form  of  cap- 
sulitis, so  that  it  is  only  at  an  early  period  of  this  affection, 
that  its  own  proper  characters  are  present — are  maintained 
in  a  state  of  absolute  integrity,* 


*  "^  Mab  la  pfalegmasie  de  oette  membrane  ne  se  tennine  pas  toujours 
d6  ceCte  maniere ;  un  epanchement  de  lymphe  qui  a  lieu  fi^qneimiient 
entie  V  iris  et  la  capsule  du  cristallin  produit  1'  adherence  de  ces  par- 
ties ;  il  est  douteuz  neanmoins  que  la  capsule  participe  a  V  ^tat  pri- 
mitif  de  Y  inflammation,  car  j'ai  plusieurs  ibis  lemarqu^,  en  obsenrant 
des  adh^rcnces  entrc  riris  et  la  capsule  du  cristallin,.  que  les  vaisseaux 
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When  treatiDg  of  arthritic^  syphilitic,  and  strumous 
iritis,  I  shall  mention  those  circumstances  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  distinguish  those  varieties  of  iritic  inflammation  from 
each  other  and  also  from  simple  acute  iritis. 

Prognosis, — ^The  prognosis  will  be  regulated  by  the 
period  at  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  first  witnessing 
the  malady ;  for  instance,  if  called  in  at  an  early  stage, 
before  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  oth^r  parts 
has  occurred,  and  before  the  efiusion  of  Ijrmph  or  pus  has 
taken  place  to  any  great  extent,  and  before  the  iris  has 
acquired  any  morbid  adhesion  to  surrounding  parts,  we 
may  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence  a  fiiTOurable 
prognosis.  But,  if  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the 
deep-seated  textures,  or  has  been  allowed  to  romain  suf- 
ficiently long  to  produce  a  free  secretion  (either  of  pus  or 
lymph)  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  or  to  block  up  the 
pupil  by  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane,  or  to 
produce  morbid  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  neighbouring 
parts,  it  is  right  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  result  with 
great  caution ;  for,  although  a  certain  degree  of  vision 
may  be  restored,  yet  we  cannot  say  positively  that  such 
will  be  the  case,  we  cannot  calculate  upon  the  beneficial, 
the  controlling,  agency  of  treatment  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  and  confidence 
as  in  the  former  instance.  Much  indeed  may  be  effected 
in  some  of  the  worst,  and  apparently  most  hopeless  cases  by 
decisive  and  judicious  treatment,  for  thero  is  scarcely  any 
disease  in  which  the  action  of  remedies  is  so  evident  and 


vensient  piinctpalement  de  riris;  et  c'est  un  Mtdepntiqae  bien 
d^montr^  aujourd^hoi,  que  lorsque  deux  surfaces  adherent  par  suite 
d' inflammation,  la  plus  grande  partie  des  vaisseanx  proTiennent  de 
ceUe  qui  a  et6  primitiTement  enflamm^e."  Guilue  in  DicHonmrt  dn 
sciencei  midicaks.    Tome  20,  p.  89. 
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so  satisfactory  as  the  present;  so  that,  although  it  would 
not  be  right  on  the  one  hand  to  omit  an  attempt  to  save 
the  organ  when  called  in  at  a  late  period,  and  under  yery 
discouraging  circumstances,  firom  a  paralysing  impression 
of  the  inutility  of  all  remedies ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  be  guardedly  cautious  not  to 
over-rate  the  efficacy  of  remedial  means  firom  a  too  isan- 
guine  conviction  of  their  power  and  usefidness,  and  excite, 
in  consequence,  those  expectations  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  and  his  firiends  which  may  nyever  be  realized.  I 
remember  bring  requested  by  a  medical  Mend  to  see  a 
case  of  iritis  in  which  lymphatic  deposition  upon  the  an* 
terior  capsule  had  just  commenced,  I  hoped  to  control  it 
by  the  administration  of  mercury,  but  the  patient  could 
not  bear  it  in  any  form  or  in  any  quantity,  she  would  not 
submit  to  have  leeches  applied  to  the  palpebrse  or  the 
temples,  and  as  all  other  remedies  failed  to  arrest  the 
disease,  her  vision  was  totally  destroyed-  We  may  then 
"decide  favourably  respecting  the  result  of  iritic  inflamma*- 
tion  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  any  morbid  change — any  of 
the  effects  of  iritis,  if  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  of  health 
to  permit  the  employment  of  active  treatment ;  doubt/idly y 
when  lymphatic  deposition  has  taken  place  to  any  great 
extent,  the  other  textures  of  the  eye  being  scarcely,  or  not 
at  all,  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process ;  and  unfa^ 
tfourabljfy  if  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  textures 
of  the  eye  generally,  or  if  lymphatic  deposition  exists 
in  large  quantity,  has  been  deposited  so  as  nearly  to 
occlude  the  pupil  for  some  time,  and  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  organization ;  still,  knowing  the  great  effi- 
cacy of  mercury  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  lymphatic 
deposition,  we  ought  not,  even  where  the  lymph  was 
obviously  organized,  to  omit  to  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  any  measure  of  benefit  the  administration  of  that  medi- 
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cine  might  confer ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  newlj 
organized — ^recently  vitalized — parts,  possess  a  much 
more  feeble  share  of  vitality  than  those  structures  which 
constituted — originally  constituted — a  part  of  the  living 
system,  and  are  therefore  much  more  under  the  influence 
« — much  more  readily  acted  upon — by  the  absorbent  power 
of  mercury. 

Treatment, — Although  I  have  represented  that  this 
variety  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  is  an  acute  affection  of 
an  internal  and  one  of  the  most  vascular  textures  of  the 
eye,  yet  it  may  be  as  readily  removed  and  as  speedily 
arrested  as  almost  any  form  of  inflammation  to  which  the 
various  textures  of  this  organ  are  liable.  And  the  success 
with  which  we  are  enabled  to  conduct  the  treatment  of 
such  affections  is  not  owing  merely  to  our  capacity  to 
distinguish  the  disease  by  the  aid  of  vision  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  transparency 
of  the  textures  anterior  to  it  and  the  very  obvious  manner 
in  which  it  is  indicated  by  a  great  variety  of  very  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  but  also  to  our  acquaintance  with 
remedies  which  operate  with  great  efficiency  and  certainty. 

If  called  to  a  case  of  iritis  occurring  in  a  strong 
plethoric  subject,  before  the  full  development  of  all  its 
characters,  you  would  at  once  deplete  with  a  freedom  pro** 
portioned  to,  and  regulated  by,  the  strength  of  the  pati^it 
and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  would  in  some  in- 
stances be  advisable  to  follow  up  this  general  bleeding  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower  lid.  At  the  same 
time  you  would  prescribe  an  efficient  purgative  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  and  keep  down  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  by 
enjoining  abstinence  and  by  administering  nauseating 
doses  of  tartarized  antimony.  By  the  aid  of  treatment 
such  as  this,  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  you 
will  frequently  be  enabled  to  prevent  the  full  development 
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of  acute  iritis;  you  will  arrest  it  at  its  commencement, 
and  before  the  symptoms  have  acquired  strength  by  con« 
tinuance,  and  before  any  morbid — any  structural  changes 
hare  taken  place.  With  a  due  knowledge  of  the  characters 
of  the  disease  and  with  an  acquaintance  with  its  tendency 
to  impair  the  transparency  of  textures,  whose  transparency 
is  essential  to  vision — ^with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  you 
would  not  long  delay  the  administration  of  that  remedy 
we  are  about  to  recommend,  as  possessing  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  arresting  iritic  inflammation,  that  is,  if 
Jhe  inflammation  be  acute  and  do  not  yield  to  antiphlo* 
gistic  remedies  alone.  You  will  not  often  be  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  these  cases  thus  early,  (for  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  iritis  are  not  long  in  assembling)  but  will  more 
frequently  have  to  contend  with  a  well-marked  and  fully* 
developed  case  of  iritis,  or  one  in  which  there  are  present 
either  indications  of  an  extension  of  morbid  action  or  the 
effects  of  the  iritic  inflammation.  It  is  to  cases  such  as 
these  that  my  observations  on  the  following  remedial 
measures  chiefly  apply. 

Bleeding. — ^With  symptoms  of  general  febrile  excite- 
ment, with  great  local  pain  and  inflammation,  occurring  in 
a  strong  phlethoric  subject,  it  would  be  desirable  to  bleed 
from  the  arm,  and  to  repeat  the  bleeding  in  a  few  hours, 
if,  on  a  trivial  abatement  of  local  pain  and  inflammation 
immediately  after  the  first  venesection,  these  symptoms 
recurred  with  their  original  severity.  But  I  can  scarcely 
advise  the  application  of  leeches,  unless  the  disease  is  in 
a  chronic  state,  or  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  slight,  or 
the  subject  in  whom  they  occur  very  feeble ;  for,  if  you 
apply  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  its 
acute  form,  and  rely  upon  them  in  the  expectation  of 
deriving  through  their  medium  those  advantages  which 
result  from  a  more  copious  and  prompt  detraction  of 
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bloody  you  will  pennit  the  loss  of  that  time  when  alone 
active  and  decisive  treatment  possesses  the  power  of  pre- 
venting injurions  effectfli.upon  rision ;  and^  if  you  apply  them 
after  having  premised  general  bleeding,  the  eye  is  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  light,  and 
the  patient  is  much  annoyed  during  their  application, 
independently  of  the  hazard  of  producing  that  inflamma- 
tion and  tumefaction  of  the  lids  and  chemosia  which, 
with  the  state  of  health  usually  attendant  upon  iritis  dur- 
ing its  treatment,  is  so  apt  to  occur  after  leeches  hare  been 
applied  near  the  palpebral  margin.  Bleeding  is  the  first 
and  most  important  of  the  remedial  measures  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  subduction  of  simple  acute  iritis,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  my  experience  has  hitherto  induced 
me  to  rely  upon  it  to  the  some  extent  as  some  surgeons 
would  appear  to  do,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it  rather  as  a  preparative  measure  to  the  adop- 
tion of  more  effectiTe  means,  than  as  one  possessing  in 
itself  a  capability  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  capiilazy 
vessels  of  the  iris,  which  alone  can  efiectually  arrest  that 
disorganizing  action,  so  generally  associated  with  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  izitic  texture. 
I  am  satisfied  that  many  cases  of  acute  irifis  maybe  per- 
fectly cured  by  the  employment  of  mere  antiphlogistic 
measures,  for  I  hare  myself  successfully  conducted  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  by  their  assistance  alone,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  the  wiitingB 
of  GuiLLil:,  Saunders,  Rosb,  Thomson,  and  LAwnENCB ; 
but  if  you  rely  on  these  measures  simply,  as  the  general 
rule  of  practice,  you  will,  admitting  their  occasional 
capacity  to  accomplish  a  cure,  fi^equently  have  to  regret 
the  needless  occurrence  of  effects  seriously  detrimental  to 
vision.  It  will  be  understood  that  active  anUphlogistic 
measures  will  sometimes  cure  simple  acute  iritis  wiihoot 
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Uie  aid  of  mercury,  and  will  generally  limit  the  disor- 
ganizing effects  that  disease  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

Purgatives, — Without  relying  upon  the  agency  of  purga- 
tive medicines  as  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  I  usually 
prescribe  an  active  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  to  be  taken 
immediately — as  the  commencing  part  of  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment— ^under  a  confirmed  impression  that  in  those  instances 
where  I  have  had  recourse  to  this  practice,  I  have  been 
less  frequently  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  mercury 
afterwards  firom  its  injurious  operation  upon  the  health,  or 
its  anqoying  influence  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but 
having  administered  one  ample  dose,  I  carefully  abstain 
from  the  further  use  of  purgative  medicine,  unless  called 
for  by  the  existence  of  peculiar  symptoms. 

Mercury. — ^When  you  have  freely  bled  a  patient  affected 
with  iritis  and  administered  an  active  dose  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  I  should  advise  you  to  commence  the  use  of  mercury 
in  one  of  the  following  forms.  Administer,  according  to 
the  stage  and  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  consti- 
tutional circumstances  of  the  patient,  two  or  three  grains 
of  calomel  with  half,  a  quarter,  or  a  third  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  every  two,  three,  four,  or  six  hours ;  and,  of  course, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  quantity  admi- 
nistered in  the  shortest  space  of  time  will  be  particularly 
called  for  where  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  lymph  or  pus,  and  has  led  to  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil  and  discolouration  of  the  iris.  But  the  patient 
may  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  this  form,  and  in  very  deli- 
cate habits  it  may  be  better  to  administer  the  hydrargyruti 
cum  creta,  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  or  blue  pill  com- 
bined with  opium.  In  these  latter  forms  you  will  often 
be  enabled  to  administer  as  much  hydrargyras  as  may  be 
necessary  to  excite  its  specific  effect,  where  it  is  most 
desirable  that  such  an  effect  should  be  produced,  but 
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where,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  prodaced  by  the 
more  usually  employed  formula.  And  you  may  also  have 
recourse  to  the  infriction  of  mercury  where  its  internal  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  borne ; — you  may  direct  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  combined  with  opium  to  be  mbbed 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  or  thighs. 

The  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  inflamed  iris  may  be 
observed  to  be  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  in  its  opera- 
tion; for,  (in  favourable  cases)  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  the  redness  around  the  cornea  becomes  paler; 
the  zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  less  perfect  and  dis« 
tinct;  the  pain  diminishes;  the  dulness  of  the  iris,  the 
cloudy  state  of  the  cornea,  and  the  torbid  condition  of  the 
aqutous  humor  are  sensibly  diminished ;  vision  improves; 
lymphatic  depoutions  and  purulent  efiusions  are  removed; 
and  la^y,  the  colour  of  the  iris  and  its  proper  mobility 
are  restored.  These  are  the  changes  which  may  be 
observed  to  be  gradually  talking  place  in  the  symptoms 
connected  ^flttnany  cases  of  acute  iritis,  when  the  system 
is  placed  umet  ^e  decided  influence  of  mercury ;  but  if 
administered  short  of  the  production  of  this  effect^— if 
prescribed  in  small  quantities  called,  alterative  doses — ^no 
salutary  changes  of  this  description  are  produced;  on  the 
contrary,  whilst  we  are  administering  aUeraiivesj  the  di- 
sease  is  aUermg  and  destroying  the  important  textures  of 
the  eye. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  the  perfect  integrity  of 
the  teztmres  of  the  eye,  ]rou  cannot  affect  the  system  too 
soon,  and,  I  repeat,  that  nothing  in  therapeutics  or  patho- 
logy can  be  more  interesting  or  more  satisfactory,  than  the 
observance  of  the  decisive  changes  wrought  on  the  symp^ 
toms  connected  with  acute  iritis  by  fully  placing  the 
system  under  the  mercurial  influence. 

Ton  may  be  called  to  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms 
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may  have  been  allowed'  to  continue  so  long  that  the  iris 
may  be  greatly  contracted  and  completely  discoloured,  the 
pupil  may  be  filled  with  lymph,  or  hypopiam  may  exist  in 
its  extremest  degree,  and  yoa  might  perhaps,  firom  such  an 
assemblage  of  events,  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  case 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  a  cure ;  but  do  not 
hastily  distrast  the  powers  of  mercury,  tiy  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  application  of  belladonna,  and  you  will 
frequently  derive  fix>m  its  use,  even  in  these  wretched 
cases,  the  most  pleasing,  and  until  well  acquainted  with 
its  capacity  to  remove  efiused  and  imperfectly  vitalized 
substances,  the  most  unexpectedly  beneficial  results. 

But  it  may  be  asked  when  does  mercury  cease  to  be 
useful  ?  This  is  indeed  an  interesting  question,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  specific  time  after  tlie  subsidence  of 
active  inflammatory  action  can  be  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  particular  period  after  which  the  administration 
of  mercury  ceases  to  be  advantageous.  In  all  recent 
cases  where,  although  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided, 
their  effects  (such  as,  preternatural  adhesions  of  the  iris  to 
the  anterior  capsule,  patches  or  masses  of  lymph  upon  the 
iris,  within  the  pupil,  or  upon  the  anterior  capsule)  remain, 
I  should  most  certainly  attempt  their  removal  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  for,  although  such  depositions,  if  permitted  to 
remain,  eventually  become  organized,  and  although  the 
process  of  organization  commences  very  soon  after  the 
inflammation  which  produced  the  deposition,  has  subsided, 
yet  even  under  the  supposition  that  they  are  already 
partially  organized,  we  may  expect  to  arrest  the  organizing 
process,  and  to  produce  at  least  their  partial  absorption. 
Recent  lymphatic  deposition  which  has  only  been  partially 
organized,  and  which  therefore  possesses  merely  a  veiy 
feeble  degree  of  vitality,  may  be  removed  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  placing  the  system  under  the  full  and  decided 
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where,  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  prodoced  by  the 
more  usually  employed  formula.  And  you  may  also  have 
recourse  to  the  infriction  of  mercuiy  where  its  internal  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  borne ; — you  may  direct  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment  combined  with  opium  to  be  nibbed 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arms  or  thighs. 

The  effect  of  mercury  upon  the  inflamed  iris  may  be 
obsen'ed  to  be  most  decisive  and  satisfactoiy  in  its  opera- 
tion; for,  (in  favourable  cases)  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  the  redness  around  the  cornea  becomes  paler; 
the  zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  less  perfect  and  dis* 
tinct;  the  pain  diminishes;  the  dulness  of  the  iris,  the 
cloudy  state  of  the  cornea,  and  the  turbid  condition  of  the 
aqu^us  humor  are  aensibly  diminished ;  vision  improves ; 
lympnatic  depositions  and  purulent  effusions  are  removed; 
and  lai^y,  the  colour  of  the  iris  and  its  proper  mobility 
are  restored.  These  are  the  changes  which  may  be 
observed  to  be  graduaUy  taking  place  in  the  symptoms 
connected  iVlflitnany  cases  of  acute  iritis,  when  the  system 
is  placed  nmtet  Vie  decided  influence  of  mercury ;  but  if 
administered  short  of  the  production  of  this  effect— if 
prescribed  in  small  quantities  called,  alteraiwe  doses — ^no 
salutary  changes  of  this  description  are  produced;  on  the 
contrary,  whilst  we  are  admitdstertng  aUeraiivee,  the  di- 
Mease  is  aUering  and  destrojfing  die  important  textures  of 
the  eye. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  the  perfect  integrity  of 
the  textures  of  the  eye,  you  cannot  affect  the  system  too 
soon,  and,  I  repeat,  that  nothing  in  therapeutics  or  patho- 
logy can  be  more  interesting  or  more  satisfactory,  than  the 
observance  of  the  decisive  changes  wrought  on  the  symp^ 
toms  connected  with  acute  iritis  by  fully  placing  the 
system  under  the  mercurial  influence. 

Ton  may  be  called  to  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms 
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may  have  been  allowed'  to  continue  so  long  that  the  iris 
may  be  greatly  contracted  and  completely  discoloured,  the 
pupil  may  be  filled  with  lymph,  or  hypopium  may  exist  in 
its  extreme&t  degree,  and  you  might  perhaps,  from  such  an 
assemblage  of  events,  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  case 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  a  cure ;  but  do  not 
hastily  £stnist  the  powers  of  mercury,  try  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  application  of  belladonna,  and  you  will 
frequently  derive  Scorn  its  use,  even  in  these  wretched 
cases,  the  most  pleasing,  and  until  well  acquainted  with 
its  capacity  to  remove  eflbsed  and  imperfectly  vitalized 
substances,  the  roost  unexpectedly  beneficial  results. 

But  it  may  be  asked  when  does  mercury  cease  to  be 
useful  ?  This  is  indeed  an  interesting  question,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  specific  time  after  the  subsidence  of 
active  inflammatory  action  can  be  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  particular  period  after  which  the  administration 
of  mercury  ceases  to  be  advantageous.  In  all  recent 
cases  where,  although  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided, 
their  effects  (such  as,  preternatural  adhesions  of  the  iris  to 
the  anterior  capsule,  patches  or  masses  of  lymph  upon  the 
iris,  within  the  pupil,  or  upon  the  anterior  capsule)  remain, 
I  should  most  certainly  attempt  their  removal  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  for,  although  such  depositions,  if  permitted  to 
remain,  eventually  become  organized,  and  although  the 
process  of  organization  commences  very  soon  after  the 
inflammation  which  produced  the  deposition,  has  subsided, 
yet  even  under  the  supposition  that  they  are  already 
partially  organized,  we  may  expect  to  arrest  the  organizing 
process,  and  to  produce  at  least  their  partial  absorption. 
Recent  lymphatic  deposition  which  has  only  been  partially 
organized,  and  which  therefore  possesses  merely  a  very 
feeble  degree  of  vitality,  may  be  removed  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  placing  the  system  under  the  full  and  decided 
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influence  of  mercury.  However,  mercury  would  cease  to 
be  useful  when  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  surrounding  parts, 
or  when  lymphatic  deposition,  has  existed  for  many  months; 
or,  at  all  events,  the  very  little  advantage  to  be  obtained 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to 
repay  the  patient  for  the  inconvenience  and  the  temporary 
injury  he  would  sustain  by  passing  through  a  mercurial 
course.  I  have  seen  the  iris  so  covered  with  masses  of 
lymph  as  to  be  nearly  obscured,  vision  has  been  quite 
destroyed,  and  the  eye  has  been  apparently  totally  lost,  yet 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  the  lymph  has  been 
gradually  absorbed,  and  vision  has  been  restored,  and  this 
leads  me  to  remark  that  as  soon  as  this  degree  of  amend- 
ment has  taken  place  the  particular  influence  of  mercury 
upon  the  iris  ceases — it  does  not  go  on  to  absorb  the 
natural  texture  of  the  membrane,  and  its  action  ha%  so 
far,  no  longer  a  local  sphere  of  operation. 

As  regards  the  time  at  which  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury ought  to  be  discontinued,  I  may  mention  that,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  affect  the  mouth  most  decidedly  in 
all  acute  cases,  and  to  discontinue  the  use  of  mercury  as 
soon  as  such  a  decided  effect  is  produced ;  but  if  the 
symptoms,  which  at  first  rapidly  declined  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  became  affected,  appear  afterwards  disposed  to 
remain  stationary  or  to  increase,  you  would  again  use  the 
hydrargyrus  in  more  sparing  quantity,  and  continue  its  use 
to  the  maintenance'  of  a  slight  tenderness  of  the  gums 
imtil  the  evidences  of  iritis  had  totally  disappeared.  But 
this  long-continued  administration  of  mercury  will  rarely 
be  necessary,  for,  in  nearly  every  instance  of  acute  idio- 
pathic iritis,  the  symptoms  will  rapidly  decline  as  soon  as 
the  action  of  the  hydrargyrus  upon  the  system  is  rendered 
decisively  evident.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
recklessly  administer  calomel  and  opium  evcrj'  two  or  three 
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bours  uutil  the  gums  are  rendered  spongy  and  the  patient 
is  completely  salivated,  in  evexy  case  of  acute  iritis;  but 
presuming  the  subject  of  the  disease  to  be  moderately 
strongi  to  possess  no  constitutional  or  other  peculiarity 
rendering  the  free  use  of  mercury  inadmissible,  and  to  be 
suffering  from  a  true  acute  idiopathic  iritis,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  its  administration  in  frequently  re- 
peated doses,  until  the  mouth  is  frilly  affected,  believing 
that  no  effect  short  of  this  is  competent  to  remove  the 
disease  in  that  prompt  and  thorough  manner  which  our 
present  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
remedies  justifies  us  in  asserting,  may  be  accomplished  j 
and  having  produced  this  effect,  as  the  influence  of  mercury 
when  frilly  excited  remains  for  some  time  after  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  discontinued,  I  should  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  recommend  that  its  use  be  continued  beyond  this 
period. 

I  have  already  stated  that  mercury  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  cure  of  every  case  of  acute  iritis,  and  have 
mentioned  that  Saundebs,*  LAWSENCE,t  and  more  parti- 
cularly Mr.  Rose,!  Dr.  J.  Thompson,^  Mr.  Guthrib,|| 
and  Mr«  Carmicha£L,1[  have  cured  this  disease  even 
when  occurring  in  connexion  with  syphilis,  without  the 
employment  of  any  hydrargyrus  whatever,  but  if  you  will 
carefully  read  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  work 
embodies  a  valuable  store  of  information  respecting  the 
influence  of  mercury  in  iritis,  you  will  be  convinced  that 


*  A  Treatise  on  tome  pracHcal  pointt  relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
London,  1816. 

t  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Dif eases  of  the  Eye.    London,  1830. 

X  MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions^     Vol.  8. 

§  Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,    Vol.  14. 

II  MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions,    Vol.  8. 

%  Observations  on  the  Efficacy  of  Turpentine  in  the  Venereal  and  other 
deep-seated  Inflammations  of  the  Eye,     Dublin,  1 829. 
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in  allempting  to  cure  folly  developed  iritis  without  merciuy 
you  endanger  the  occurrence  of  effects  most  detrimental 
to  vision,  and  are  frequently  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  it  at  last ;  and  you  will  also  discovei^  that  the  duration 
of  treatment  is  much  more  prolonged,  when,  rejecting  mer- 
cury, you  rely  upon  antiphlogistic  remedies  alone.  On 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Farm  has  perhaps  extolled  the  bene* 
ficial  influence  of  mercury  to  an  injudicious  exteniy  in 
stating  that  the  ^  mercurial  action  dUme^  when  properiy 
kept  up,  is  sufficient  to  subdue  the  ophthalmia  iridis  in  its 
most  acute  stagd.*^  I  am  satisfied  that  whatever  may  be 
the  utility  of  mercuvy  when  unassisted  by  other  remedial 
measures^  iritis  is  more  promptiy  arrested,  ahd  the  tffects 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  much  lest  fiequenUy  occur, 
and  when  they  do  occur,  take  place  to  a  much  less*  extent, 
when  free  venesection — when  the  free  abstraction  of  blood 
— has  been  practised  prior  to  its  administration ;  and  you 
vrill  be  aware  that  if  the  loss  of  blood  merely  placed!  the 
system  in  a  more  favourable  state  for  the  operation  of  mer- 
cury it  would  still  be  a  most  judicious  adjunct  to  this 
admirable  remedy. 

Viewing  the  decidedly  beneficial  influence  of  mercury 
upon  the  inflamed  iris,  you  might  be  induced  to  believe 
that  it  had  some  peculiar  or  specific  control  over  the  in- 
flammation of  that  texture,  difibrent  from  that  which 
obtains  in  inflammation  of  many  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  we  require  more  than  an  admission 
of  its  modifying  or  controlling  influence  over  the  action 
of  the  capillary  system  in  general  to  explain  its  useful 
operation  in  the  case  before  us.  If  you  inquire  how  mer* 
cury  acts  upon  an  inflamed  iris,  I  must  reply,  that  it  has 


*  See  his  pzefatoij  remarks  to  the  second  editioQ  oi  Ma.  SAUKoaa«* 
TVwHapy  page  38. 


the  same  effect  upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  iris  under 
that  state  termed  inflammation,  which  it  possesses  over 
the  capillary  system  of  many  other  parts  under  the  same 
condition  (inflammation)  of  disease. 

It  is  siqiposed  by  some  surgeons  that  the  local  applica* 
Hon  of  mercury — ^mercuiy  applied  directly  to  the  inflamed 
part — ^ia  very  useful  in  idtis.  Professor  Beer  has  recom- 
mended one  or  two  applications  of  thia  description.  *' Ca- 
lomel,^ says  Beeb,  '^  united  with  opimn  is  to  be  given 
intemaUy^  and  in  coigunction  with  tonic  medicines,  as 
the  calamus  aromaticus,  bark,  &c.  Externally,  a  soli]rtioB 
of  corroiive  iubUmate  in  water,  to  which  mueilage  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vinnm  opii  have  been  added^ 
produced  at  first  great  benefit,  and  when  this  loses  its 
effect,  or  the  eye  cannot  bear  any  fluid  appUeatioB,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  then  a  small  quantity  of  a  salve 
composed  of  two  drams  of  firesh  butter,  six  grains  o{red 
pfwipitaie,  and  eight  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium, 
should  be  duly  inserted  between  the  eye-lids,**  If  it  be 
intended  by  any  applications  of  this  kind  to  assist  the 
mercurial  action,  produced  by  the  administration  of  by- 
drargyrus  as  previously  recommended,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  respecting  their  ineflSicacy,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  remedies  of  this  description  are  always 
uselesBs  and  firequently  mischievous  at  the  period  at  which 
Beer  advises  their  use— that  is,  in  the  progress  of  acute 
iritis — on  account  of  their  stimulating  qualities. 

However,  the  same  objection  cannot  be  made  to  the 
fidction  of  mercurial  ointment  blended  with  opium,  above 
the  eye-brow,  in  those  instances  where  there  is  severe 
finontal  pain,  particularly  when  it  is  seated  in  the  supra- 
ori>itaiy  nerve  and  its  branches,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  a  more  judicious  and  certain  method  of 
relieving  this  description  of  suffering ;  and,  as  the  pain  ia 
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generally  most  severe  during  the  night,  the  patient  may  be 
recommended  to  rub  upon  the  skin^  immediately  above  the 
eye-brow  every  evening,  a  small  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  to  which  a  grain  or  more  of  opium  has  been  added. 
Beer  recommendi^  this  practice  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tribuUng  to  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  efiused  into  the  pos* 
terior  chamber,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  much  better 
effected  by  the  internal  administration  of  blue-pill  or  calomel. 
However,  we  must  select  from  among  the  various  prepaia^ 
tions  of  mercury  that  which  the  particular  circumstances 
of  individual  cases  may  appear  to  render  most  suitable. 

There  are  patients  possessing  such  peculiarities  of 
constitution  that  they  cannot  bear  the  administration  of 
mercury,  there  are  others  so  feeble  that  in  them  its  use 
would  be  excessively  mischievous,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  we  possess  a  remedy  capable  of 
arresting  inflammation  of  the  iris,  even  where  it  may  be 
combined  with  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  other  acute 
symptoms.  We  are  indebted  to  Ms.  Carmichael  of 
Dublin,  for  having  discovered  the  decisive  utility  of  tur- 
pentine in  iritis,  and  particularly  in  the  syphilitic  form 
of  iritis.* 

Tartar  emetic  and  other  medicines  capable  of  lowering 
the  power  of  the  circulation,  were  formerly  administered 
before  the  general  introduction  of  mercury  in  die  treat* 
ment  of  this  disease,   but   nauseants  are  now   seldom 


*  Mr.  Carmichael  only  reoommends  the  employment  of  toipentme 
in  those  cases  of  iritis  where  it  is  considered  unadvisable  to  adnmiister 
mercury.  He  has  recorded  many  well-marked  instances  of  the  disease 
which  were  promptly  and  completely  cured  by  the  use  of  turpentine. 
I  subjoin  the  formula  he  generally  adopted :— I^.  Olei  terebinth,  rec- 
tificat.  J  i.  Vitellum  unius  ovi.  Tere  simulet  adde  gradatim,  &mil- 
sionis  amygdalarum  J^  ir.  Svrupi  corticis  aurantii  J  ii.  Spiritus 
lavanduhe  compositi  3  1^*  Olei  cinnamomi  guttas  trcs  vel  quattior. 
Miace.  Sumat  cochlearia  laiga  duo  ter  de  die. 
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employed  and  ought  not  to  be  used  conjointly  with  the 
mercurial  plan  of  treatment. 

You  may  apply  blisters  over  the  eye-brow  or  behind  the. 
ears  after  the  acute  symptoms  are  subdued,  but  if  you 
commence  their  use  too  early  they  will  be  exceedingly 
injurious.  In  fact,  blisters  are  not  to  be  employed  until 
the  acute  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and  when  applied 
for  the  Jirtl  time  during  the  existence  of  any  particular 
attack  are  not  to  be  placed  very  near  to  the  inflamed  eye. 

Collyria  and  fomentations  may  be  used  at  any  stage  of 
the  disease,  but  their  use  is  by  no  means  important,  and 
they  are  rarely  required  at  all  until  the  more  severe  symp- 
toms  hare  been  diminished.  If  there  be  much  pain  in 
and  around  the  eye-ball  you  may  suggest  a  poppy  fomen- 
tation or  some  mild  narcotic  lotion,  but  you  must  uot 
consider  such  applications  as  in  any  degree  rendering 
unnecessary,  the  adoption  of  active  measures. 

At  the  latter  stage  of  those  cases  where  the  symptoms 
have  been  very  severe,  and  have » continued  for  an  un- 
usually long  period,  and  where  in  consequence  the  eye 
remains. irritable,  and  the  vascular  circle  around  the 
cornea  becomes  merely  less  distinct  than  it  was  during  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  you  may  have  recourse  to  a 
slightly  stimulating  lotipn,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
diluted  vinum  opii,  to  restore  the  tonicity  of  the  more 
superficial  vessels;  regarding  the  outward  redness  which 
exists  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  not  so  much  a  condi- 
tion of  inflammation,  as  the  result  of  the  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  tonicity  and  elasticity  from  prolonged  and  ex- 
cessive distention.  In  adopting  this  practice  you  will  be 
careful  to  observe  that,  all  active  infiammationh  subdued, 
and  will  take  care  to  discontinue  the  slightly  stimulating 
applications,  if  they  evince  any  tendency  to  re-excite  the 
former  state  of  disease;  for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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vascular  system  of  any  part  recently  affected  Tvith  inflam- 
mation,  and  which  remains  in  an  enlarged,  because  in 
an  atonic  9  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  or  the 
duration  of  the  inflammation,  readily  accepts  and  pennits 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  morbid  process. 

Belladonna. — The  application  of  belladonna  to  the 
eye-brow  has  been  long  known  as  a  very  useful  mode  of 
preventing  that  contraction  of  the  pupil  which  too  often 
results  from  acute  iritis. 

'  In  employing  the  belladonna  locally,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  it  has  not  only  the  power  of  preventing  that 
contraction  of  the  pupil  which  might  otherwise  occur,  but 
that  even  when  it  has  become  much  contracted,  and  the 
iris  has  acquired  slight  adhesions  to  the  anterior  capsule, 
or,  by  means  of  frenulae,  to  the  opposing  margin  of  the 
pupil,  it  will,  in  some  instances,  produce  its  fiill  enlarge- 
ment, and  destroy  the  lymphatic  adhesions,  particularly 
when  the  administration  of  mercuiy  is  at  the  same  time 
employed.  You  will  be  aware  of  the  extremely  powerful 
influence  x>{  belladonna  in  enlarging  the  pupil,  when  I 
state,  that  in  several  instances  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation  in  which  the  pupil  has  been  extremely 
contracted,  and  its  surface  adherent  to  the  anterior  cap- 
sule through  the  medium  of  recently  effused  lymph,  the 
persevering  application  of  belladonna  has  detached  it 
from  its  lymphatic  connexions,  leaving  behind,  as  distinct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  the  uvea — ^the  pigment  which  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  iris  is  secreted  upon  its  neural  surface. 
Regarding  this  application  as  being  extremely  useful  in 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  contraction  and  closure  of  the 
pupil  and  in  preventing  other  effects  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  its  use  during  the 
whole  period  of  acute  iritis;  not  that  it  possesses  any 
important  influence  upon  that  part  during  the  established 
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existence  of  inflammation,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is. 
only  before  the  acute  symptoms  are  fully  developed,  and 
on  their  subsidence,  that  its  action  is  evident — its  in-^ 
fluence  decided,  but  by  continuing  to  employ  it  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  it  has  an  opportunity 
of  acting  as  soon  as  the  iris  is  susceptible  of  being 
influenced  by  its  operation,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
without  its  assistance,  the  tendency  of  this  variety  of 
inflammation  to  induce  contraction  of  the  pupil  would  be 
much  more  frequently  obsenxd,  and  that  to  a  greater 
extent.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  form  the  belladonna  into 
a  solution  and  drop  it  into  the  eyes  at  particular  intervals, 
for  that  wiU  have  an  injurious  efiect  upon  the  inflamma- 
tion which  is  present ;  but  you  may  obtain  its  full  efiects 
by  smearing  it  upon  and  above  the  eye-brow.  You  would 
weaken  the  extract  of  belladonna  by  the  addition  of  two 
parts  of  the  unguentum  cetacei,  and  smear  this  weakened 
extract,  about  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown,  above  and 
upon  the  eye-brow  eveiy  evening,  and  this  may  be  done 
after  the  mercurial  ointment  has  been  rubbed  in  for  the 
relief  of  supra-orbitaxy  pain.* 

Very  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  local  application  of  belladonna  efiects  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  pupil.     Mr.  Saunders  distinctly  states 


*  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  th&  great 
power  of.  that  part  of  the  tnie  iritic  stractore  which  causes  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  as  evinced  hy  its  capacity  to  detach  the  neural  surface  of 
the  iris  fin)m  its  lymphatic  adhesion  to  the  anterior  capsule.  It  may 
be  observed  that  this  lymph,  if  not  very  recently  deposited,  becomes 
softened  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  that  then,  the  fibrous — 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  iris,  comes  into  operation,  and  efiects  the 
full  expansion  of  the  pupil,  and  as  this  takes  place,  the  extension  of 
the  plastic  Ivmph  which  constitutes  the  medium  of  adhesion  may 
sometimes  also  be  witnessed.  Unquestionably  the  lymph  is  softened 
before  it  is  absorbed,  and  this  process  of  softeninji^  is,  if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression,  a  iiurafw  offre^ring  the  lyniphfor  absorption. 
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that  it  acts  upon  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  iris,  induces 
them  to  contract  and  to  draw  the  iris  towards  the  ciliary 
ligament,  and  he  reasons  upon  this  fact,  if  indeed  it  be 
one,  as  though  by  asserting  the  statement  he  had  proTed 
it  beyond  the  hazard  of  a  doubt.  Professor  Hihley,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  in  the  year  1801,  published  some  re- 
marks on  Paralyris  of  the  iris  by  the  local  application  of 
hyo$eyamuSf  and  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  some  diseases  of  the  eye^  believes  it  to  operate  by  in- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  iris. 

In  connexion  with  the  view  of  this  subject  taken  by 
Mb-  Saunders,  I  may  state  that  it  is  a  prevailing  idea, 
but  not  by  any  means  an  established  fact,  that  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  effected  by  a  series  of 
circular  muscular  fibres,  situated  around  the  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris,  whilst  its  enlargement  is  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  a  series  of  radiated  fibres,  passing  in  infi- 
nite numbers  firom  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  to  its 
termination  in  the  ciliary  ligament     Now  you  will  not 
fail  to  remark  what  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  these 
radiated  fibres  must  possess,  in  order  to  change  the  pupU, 
with  the  rapidity  we  observe  to  occur,  firom  a  state  of 
extreme  contraction  to  one  of  great  dilatation,  and  that  too 
without  being  rendered  evident  by  the  slightest  outward 
indication  of  their  existence,  by  any  inequality  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  iris,  or  by  irregularity  in  the  pupillary  border. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  action  of  fibres  so  powerful  as 
that  of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  iris,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  how  great  must  be  the  power  of  the  circular 
or  orbieular  fibres  of  the  iiis  ?    But  granting  that  Mb. 
Saunders  is  correct;   admitting   that  the  influence  of 
belladonna  upon  the  iris  is  the  mere  inducement  of  con- 
traction on  the  part  of  its  radiated  fibres,  how  is  its 
action  thus  limited  ?     By  what  means  is  its  influence 
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rendered  thus  partial,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  prevented 
from  acting  upon  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  at  the 
same  time?  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  influence  of 
beUadonna  is  exerted  upon  every  part  of  the  iris  equally, 
that  it  extends  to  the  circular  as  well  as  to  its  radiated 
fibres,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  its  radiated  fibres 
are  more  powerful  than  its  circular  ones,  and  presuming 
all  these  things  to  be  proved — that  is,  1,  the  distinct 
existence  of  radiated  and  orbicular  fibres  in  the  iris ; — 2, 
the  greater  strength  of  the  former  compared  with  the 
latter ; — 3,  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  radiated  fibres,  and  its  diminution 
by  the  contraction  of  its  orbicular  fibres;  and  4,  the 
capability  of  belladonna  to  produce  the  uniform  con* 
traction  of  all  the  radiated  fibres  at  the  same  time — then 
the  reason  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  the  agency  of 
belladonna,  is  clearly  explained.  If  the  movements  of 
the  iris  are  effected  by  means  of  a  structure  possessing 
the  property  of  contractility,  elasticity  or  muscularity,  and 
if  the  influence  of  belladonna  operate  equally  upon  every 
part  of  that  texture,  we  must  admit,  according  to  the 
accepted  arrangement  (radiated  and  circular  fibres)  of  the 
contractile,  elastic,  or  muscular  parts  of  that  structure,  that 
its  radiated  fibres  are  more  powerful  than  its  orbicular  ones. 


SECTION  II. — CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OP  THB  IRIS. 

Independently  of  that  chronic  state  of  disease  which 
may  be  left  by  the  natural  subsidence  of  the  more  severe 
symptoms  of  acute  iritis,  there  may  exist  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  iris,  which,  from  the  slowness  of  its  progress, 
the  tardiness  of  its  development,  the  mildness  of  its  symp- 
toms,  and  the  period  of  its  duration,  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  be  termed  chronic  iritis. 
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This  form  of  disease  has  been  supposed  to  arise  not 
unfrequentlj  from  some  injury  the  eye  sustains  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  keratonyxis,  and  some  years  ago 
Dk.  Schindler  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  under 
the  following  title; — Commentaiio  aphtkalmiairica  de 
Iriiide  chronica  ex  KeraUmyxide  subarta  ; — ^but  I  do  not 
think  the  disease  he  has  described  is  well  characterized 
by  the  title  he  has  adopted,  and  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
my  views  of  chronic  iritis  as  I  shall  presently  explain  them. 

The  peculiarities  by  which  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
iris  is  distinguished  from  acute  inflammation  of  that  mem* 
brane  are  numerous  and  important:  its  symptoms  are 
much  less  acute,  and  although  it  may,  if  uBinterrupted, 
eventually  lead  to  tliose  changes  in  the  pupil  and  the  iris 
which  we  have  represented  as  sometimes  resulting  from 
acute  iritis,  yet  such  effects  are  less  frequently  produced, 
and  do  not  take  place  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  are  very 
slowly  accomplished.  Its  development  also  is  more  tardy ; 
the  symptoms  of  acute  iritis  are  very  rapidly  developed, 
for,  in  the  course  of  twelve  x>r  fifteen  hours,  they  may 
all  of  them  be  present  in  a  pretty  decided  form ;  but, 
in  the  thronic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  they  occur  more 
slowly,  the  vascular  arrangement  around  the  cornea  is  of 
a  pale  pink  colour,  it  is  not  an  entire,  but  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  an  imperfect  and  interrupted 
circle ;  the  dulness  of  the  cornea,  the  cloudy  state  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  the  dulness  of  tlie  iris  are  present, 
but  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  nor  are  they  so  rapidly  pro- 
duced ;  the  pupil  gradually  contracts,  becomes  puckered 
and  thickened,  and  its  pupillary  margin  becomes  irregular; 
and  these  changes  do  not  take  place  suddenly  and  quickly, 
but  slowly  and  gradually.  Neither  the  pain,  nor  the 
intolerance  of  light,  nor  the  increased  lachrj  mation  exist 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  former  variety  of  this  aflbction, 
and  the  power  of  vision  is  much  less  seriously  impaired 
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for  some  time  after  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  This 
impairment  of  vision  may  come  on  so  insidiously  when 
one  eye  only  is  affected,  thaC  I  hare  known  the  sight  of 
the  organ  to  be  nearly  destroyed,  before  the  patient  has 
been  aware  that  any  thing  has  been  the  matter  with  it,  but 
when  this  has  taken  place — when  the  disease  has  pro- 
ceeded to  this  extentr— the  other  eye  becomes  affected  and 
dim,  and  then  indeed  the  patient  discovers  that  he  has 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  so  that  it  will  be  imagined  the 
disease  is  not  characterized  by  much  pain. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  right  to  be 
acquainted  with  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  chronic 
iritis,  when  it  is  not  a  second  stage  of  the  acute  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  iris,— namely,  the  change  in  the 
colour  and  polish  of  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  before 
its  pupillary  border  is  so  changed  in  colour,  which  is,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in  acute  iritic 
inflammation ;  however,  I  have  many  times  known  vision 
quite  destroyed  by  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  chronic 
iritis,  which  has  been  characterized  by  lymphatic  deposi- 
tion or  closure  of  the  pupil,  unattended  by  much  positive 
change  in  the  colour  of  any  part  of  the  iris. 

You  will  regard  this  disease  as  for  the  most  part  a  mild 
type  of  the  former  affection  (simple  acute  iritis),  which 
only  leads  to  the  same  injurious  effects  upon  vision  when 
frequently  repeated  or  when  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked for  a  long  period,  and  which  may  remain  many 
weeks  before  any  consequences  materially  detrimental  to 
vision,  are  produced.  You  will  regard  it,  however,  as 
inflammation,  the  continuance  of  which  may  give  rise  to 
very  mischievous  effects ;  and  knowing  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  effusion  of  lymph,  the  contraction 
and  closure  of  the  pupil,  and  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  you  would  employ,  without  loss  of  time, 
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those  remedies  which  were  recominended  for  the  cure  of 
simple  acute  iriUs.  But  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bleed 
to  the  same  extent,  and  then,  in  the  general,  you  would 
only  deem  it  advisable  to  remove  blood  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  temple  or  to  the  lower  lid;  nor 
would  you  employ  mercury  with  the  same  freedom  as  in 
the  treatment  of  the  former  affection.  You  would  effect 
the  system  more  slowly,  administering  perhaps  five  graiiis 
of  the  blue  pill  every  night  and  morning,  so  as  to  act  upon 
the  gums  slightly ;  and  this  effect  it  would  be  desirable  to 
maintain  so  long  as  the  evidences  of  inflammation  con- 
tinue, until  indeed  the  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea 
disappeared,  and  the  translucency  of  the  cornea  and  aque- 
ous humor  were  restored,  and  the  polish  and  free  mobility 
of  the  iris  returned. 

Counter-irritation  is  in  such  cases  highly  useful ;  you 
may  apply  blisters  either  above  the  eye-brow,  or  to  the 
temple,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  maintain  a 
discharge  firom  the  blistered  surface  by  dressing  it  with 
the  savine  cerate ;  or,  you  may  place  a  seton  in  one  or 
both  temples  as  one  or  both  eyes  may  be  inflamed. 

The  application  of  belladonna  to  the  eye-brow  would 
also  be  advisable,  for  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  there 
exists  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  iris,  to  contract,  and 
to  acquire  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts.  It  is  true  that 
permanent  contraction  of  the  iris  and  adhesion  to  neigh- 
bouring structures,  does  not  fi^quently  take  place,  but  do 
not  allow  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place  even  rarely 
whilst  you  have  the  means  of  preventing  it  altogether, 
that  is,  if  you  will  employ  them  in  all  cases,  though  thej 
may  be  required  only  in  a  few.  Of  course  I  am  merely 
referring  to  those  examples  of  this  disease,  attended  by 
a  disposition  to  contraction  or  adhesion  of  the  iris,  which 
have  been  neglected  or  mismanaged ;  for,  if  you  see  a 
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case  of  this  description  at  an  eariy  period  of  its  existence, 
it  is  presumed  you  will  be  enabled  to  cure  it  without  ap- 
plying the  belladonna  to  the  eye-brow  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  injurious  operation  of  any  morbid  effects 
the  disease  may  have  a  tei^dency  to  produce. 

Local  applications,  such  as  lotions  or  fomentations,  will 
rarely  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  pain,  on  account  of 
which  we  recommended  their  use  on  a  former  occasion,  is 
seldom  very  great.  In  very  protracted  cases,  particularly 
where  any  degree  of  chronic  conjunctivitis  or  any  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  some  of  the  sclerotic  vessels 
existed,  you  would  prescribe,  as  the  concluding  part  of 
the  treatment,  the  zinc  lotion,  the  nitrate  of  silver  dn^s, 
or  the  diluted  vinum  opii ;  treatment,  which  is,  in  the 
general,  adapted  lo  the  last  stages  of  those  ophthalmic 
affections  which  are  attended  with  long  continued  or  very 
severe  inflammation,  and  which  have  either  left  the  super- 
ficial  vessels  in  an  enlarged  and  atonic  state,  or  have  left 
behind  that  state  of  irritability,  which  patients  describe  as 
a  "  weakness  of  the  eye." 

Some  persons  are  frequently  troubled  with  slight  attacks 
of  chronic  iritis,  which,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  impair  vision  by  destroying  the  trans- 
lucency  of  the  textures  of  the  eye.  The  managenxent  of 
such  cases  will  be  best  coi^dopted  by  first  removi^ag  entirely 
any  present  attack  of  inflammation ; — secondly,  by  ascer- 
taining the  causes  which  usually  produce  them,  and  pro- 
viding against  their  recurrence ; — and  la^tly^  by  establish* 
ing  some  form  of  permanent  counter-irritation,,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  seton  in  the  temple  or  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  an  issue  in  the  arm ;  and  by  prohibiting  much 
exercise  of  the  eyes  or  exposure  to  any  causes  which  are 
known  to  exercise  a  detrimental  influence  upon  the  organ 
of  vision.    In  these  instances  we  must  pay  great  attention 
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to  ])rophylactic  measures,  for  there  is  occasionally  a  strong 
disposition  to  recurrence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
and  particularly  in  the  various  members  of  some  families;  I 
am  acquainted  with  several  families,  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  which  are  blind,  or  nearly  blind,  from  relapses  of 
chronic  iritis : — three  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  one  family 
have  lost  all  useful  vision  from  relapses  of  this  disease, 
and  the  eldest  of  them  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  old. 


SECTION  in. — syrniLiTic  inflammation  of  the  iris. 

Syphilitic  iritis  is  a  disease  of  somewhat  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  poor,  its  characters  are  singularly  well- 
marked,  and  the  treatment  of  it  is  so  generally  successful^ 
and,  if  judiciously  conducted,  so  obviously  successful,  that 
you  will  feel,  I  am  persuaded,  some  degree  of  surprise  on 
learning  that  two  surgeons  of  such  vast  experience  as 
Hunter  and  Pearson,  (who  had  made  the  investigation 
of  venereal  diseases  a  matter  of  particular  study)  should 
have  denied  its  existence ;  and  that  until  the  published 
opinions  of  Schmidt  appeared  in  1801,  the  disease  should 
have  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  medical  men,  although 
we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  that  its  characters  and  its 
occurrence  in  connexion  with  the  other  secondary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  existed  formerly  in  as  distinct  a  manner, 
and  recurred  with  as  great,  or  nearly  as  great  a  degree  of 
frequency,  as  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  been  regarded  as  so  great 
an  authority  on  venereal  diseases,  says  that  *'  there  are  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes  which  are  supposed  to  be  venereal; 
for,  after  the  usual  remedies  against  inflammatian  have 
been  tried  in  vain,  mercury  has  been  given  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  case  being  venereal,  and  sometimes  with 
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success,  which  has  tended  to  establish  this-  opinion.  But 
if  such  cases  are  renereal,  the  disease  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  when  attacking  other  parts,  from  the  constitutior, 
for  the  disease  is  more  painful  than  in  venereal  inflamma- 
tion proceeding  from  the  constitution ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  such  cases  attended  with  ulceration,  as  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  tongue,  which  makes  me  doubt  much  their 
being  venereal.''  And  Mr.  Pearson,  in  a  note  addressed 
to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
translation  of  Scarpa's  work  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye^ 
makes  the  following  statement : — '^  Although  I  am  fully 
disposed  to  treat  the  talents  and  accuracy  of  Professor 
Scarpa  with  the  utmost  deference,  yet  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  assigning  the 
gonorrhoea  as  a  cause  of  ophthalmia;  since  during  a 
pretty  extensive  experience  of  twenty-five  years  I  have 
never  seen  one  single  instance  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  which  was  evidently  derived  from  a  gonorrhcea.** 
And  again,  at  the  close  of  the  same  note,  his  observations 
bear  more  strictly  upon  the  present  subject,  and  clearly 
prove  not  only  his  absolute  ignorance  of  syphilitic  iritis, 
but  that  the  venereal  affections  of  the  eye  had  completely 
eluded  his  obsen^ation.  ^^  The  venereal  ophthalmia  (says 
Mr.  Pearson)  resembles  in  its  appearance  those  diseases 
of  the  tarsi  and  tunica  conjunctiva^  which  are  derived 
from  scrofrila,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  specific  charac- 
ters by  which  diseases  of  the  eye  or  eye-lids,  produced  by 
the  action  of  venereal  virus,  can  be  distingiushed  from 
those  which  arc  excited  from  other  causes."* 


*  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wajbon,  in  a  Report  of  the  Edinbiirgh  Eye 
\Ti&rm9Xj  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  122),  that 
of  268  cases  in  attendance,  ^  ten  examples  of  acute  inflammatiou  of  the 
iris  occurred.  The  whole  of  them  seemed  to  be  connected  witli 
venereal  disease."    This  statement  embodies  a  very  amusing  commcu- 
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Wlicn  you  discover  that  men,  whose  means  of  observa- 
tion were  so  great,  and  whose  habits  of  obsen-ation  were 
80  rigidly  established  as  were  those  of  HtrNTER  and 
Pearson,  failed  to  remark  either  the  gonorrhoea!  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  syphilitic  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  you  might  almost  be  tempted  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  these  affections  as  occurring  either  in  past  or 
present  times.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lawrence  has  correctly 
explained  the  circumstances  which  led  Hunter  and 
Pearson  to  arrive  at  such  singular  conclusions.  Mr. 
Lawrence  remarks  that  as  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  a  distinct 
class  of  practitioners,  whose  study  and  practice  did  not 
enbrace  diseases  generally,  the  affection  of  the  eye  which 
in  the  case  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  occurs  very  seldom, 
and  in  the  instance  of  syphilitic  iritis  takes  place  tisuaUj 
after  the  primitive  disease  is  cured,  would  either  not  fall 
under  their  notice  at  all,  or  so  very  seldom  as  to  be 
considered  an  independent,  and,  as  relates  to  the  venereal 
malady  itself,  a  contingent  affection — that  no  relationship, 
as  respects  cause  and  effect,  existed  between  the  original 
venereal  affection,  and  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  eye.  At 
least,  these  are  the  inferences  I  deduce  from  Mr.  Lawrence's 
remarks,  and  they  are  perfectiy  consistent  with  my  own 
views  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Hunter  was  disposed  to  deny  the 
occurrence  of  syphilitic  inflammations  of  the  eye,  because 
the  diseases  of  that  organ  presumed  to  be  syphilitic  were 


tary  on  the  opmions  of  Hunter  and  Pearson.  Syphilitic  iritis  has 
occurred  under  my  own  ohserration  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  to 
three  cases  of  the  other  varieties  of  iritic  mflammation.  The  practice 
of  several  of  my  professional  friends  has  furmahed  pretty  much  the 
same  result,  so  that  I  am  led  to  regret  that  Mr.  Watson  has  omitted 
to  state  the  probable  circumstances  which  have  determined  the  irides 
of  his  patients  at  Edinburgh  to  reject  evexy  variety  of  inflammation  but 
the  syphilitic. 
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mote  painful  than  the  venereal  disease  in  other  parts,  and 
because  they  were  not  attended  with  ulceration,  as  occurs 
when  syplulitic  disease  exists  in  other  part%  (the  structure 
of  which  parts  the  iris  does  not,  however,  resemble ;)  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  certain  parts — certain  tissues'— are  particularly- 
liable  to  the  occurrence  of  disease  as  an  efiectof  the  previous 
existence  of  a  venereal  sore,  such  are,  the  mucous,  tihe^ 
cutaneous,  and  the  fibrous  textures.  The  proper  iritic 
structure  is  very  peculiar,  though  it  is  generally  presumed 
to  be  muscular;  but  muscular  parts  in  general  are  not 
obnoxious  to  venereal  disease,  and  I  apprehend  that' 
future  anatomists  will  never  identify  the  true  iritic  texture 
with  common  muscular  fibre,  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  iris  is  affected  with  syphilitic  inflammation  in  con-' 
sequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  texture — that  I  presume 
to  be  its  predisposing  cause — and  that  it  is  not  its  serous 
texture  but  its  true  iritic  structure,  which  is  the  seat  of  this 
particular  inflammation,  at  its  commencement 

There  are  several  very  important  questions  connected 
witb  syphilitic  iritis  to  which  I  must  direct  attention,  iit 
addition  to  a  mere  description  of  its  local  characters  and 
its  treatment 

It  has  been  stated,  that  besides  a  true  syphilitic  iritis 
there  is  a  disease  which  very  closely  resembles  it,  and 
which,  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  occasional  occurrence 
when  mercury  has  been  used  or  during  the  use  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  chancre,  ought  to  be  called  pseudo-syphilU 
tic,  as  being  compounded,  as  regards  its  cause,  of  two 
states  of  the  system,  termed,  the  mercurial  and  the  syphi- 
litic. Mr.  Teavers  states  that,  ^*  although  the  iritis  U 
frequently  met  with  where  no  mercury  has  been  taken,  it 
is  scarcely  ever  seen  as  a  sequela  of  syphiKs,  where  mer- 
cury has  been  exhibited  so  as  to  affect  the  system ;  and. 
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I  ibink,  it  is  more  frequent  as  a  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  mercuryi  than  occurring  as  an  idiopathic  disease.** 
Mb.  Hewson,  who  has  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
renereal  diseases  of  the  eye,  says  that  the  iritis  consequent 
on  syphilis  is  rarely  obsenred,  except  where  mercury  has 
been  inefficiently  and  inadequately  administered. 
;  I  am  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  iritis  occurs 
much  more  frequently  after  chancre,  which  has  been 
treated  either  without  mercury,  or  by  very  small  doses  of 
it,  than  where  the  contrary  practice  has  been  resorted  to — 
that  is,  where  mercury  has  been  freely  and  adequately 
administered,  and  I  am  convinced  also,  that  in  such 
instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  iris  is  most  severe ; 
and  these  convictions  are  the  result  of  the  careful  obser%-a- 
tions  of  many,  very  many  cases,  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  care  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  or  which  have 
fallen  under  the  care  of  my  professional  friends,  who  have 
communicated  to  me  the  details  of  them.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  cases  of  syphilis,  treated  by  Mr.  Rose  and 
Db.  John  Thomson,  without  mercury,  you  will  find  that 
iritis  is  mentioned  among  the  secondary  symptoms  which 
sometimes  occurred,  and  in  several  instances  ,with  which 
I  have  become  acquainted,  where  women  have  contracted 
the  venereal  disease  from  their  husbands,  and  have,  from 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a  venereal  sore  or  from  un- 
willingness to  explain  the  nature,  of  their  illness  to  their 
medical  attendant,  taken  no  medicine  for  its  cure,  severe 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  other  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis  have  followed.  A. case  is  related  in  a  recent 
volume  of  the  Medico-Chirtirgical  Review,  where  iritis 
occurred  in  a  nurse  from  syphilitic  ulceration  around  the 
nipple,  produced  by  suckling  a  child  whose  mother  had 
the  venereal  disease  prior  to  its  birth,  and  this  nurse  was 
proved  to  have  taken  no  mercury  for  the  sore  around  tlie 
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nipple ;  and  a  similar  instance — a  like  instance  in  every 
essential  particular — ^has  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

From  a  careful  review  of  all  the  cases  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  it  aj^ears  to  me  that,  iritiis 
occurs  much  more  frequently  after  a  venereal  sore  has 
been  healed  without  mercury,  than  when  this  medicine 
has  been  employed  for  its  cure ;  and  also  that  it  occurs 
with  the  greatest  severity  as  well  as  the  greatest  frequency, 
as  one  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  when  the 
original  disease — the  chancre — has  been  allowed  to  heal 
without  the  administration  of  hydrargynis.  It  is  said 
that  inflammation  of  the  iris  may  occur,  as  a  consequence 
of  those  anomalous  ulcerations  about  the  genitals  which 
are  presumed  to  arise  independently  of  venereal  infection, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  pure  sjrphilitic  iritis  results  from 
genuine  chancre.  This  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  disprove  the  opinion,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  correct.  ' 

Symptoms. — ^Having  stated  at  some  length  in  my  former 
remarks  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  iritis,  I  shall  not 
enter  veiy  minutely  upon  that  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  ^ 

-  The  early  local  symptoms  of  syphilitic  iritis  are — 1,  au 
arrangement  of  dusky-brown  vessels  around  the  cornea, 
which  is  at  first  by  no  means  perfect  and  distinct ; — 2,  a 
slight  degree  of  contraction  of  the  pupil; — 3,  sotiae  pain 
in  the  eye-ball  or  within  or  around  the  orbit  ;-*^4,  increased 
lachrymation  and  intolerance  of  light  The  iris  is  not, 
however,  at  this  stage,  much  altered,  its  polish  may  be 
slightly  but  not  materially  impaired ;  the  aqueous  hiunOr 
and  the  cornea  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  clear  and  trans- 
parent than  during  a  state  of  health.  These  symptoms 
are  succeeded  by  the  following  phenomena,  which  gtadu- 
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ally  merge  into  what  may  be  termed,  the  indications  of 
the  fiiU  development  of  the  difleaae.  The  dusky-brown — 
cinnamon-brown — vessels,  are  arranged  around  the  cornea 
as  a  perfect  and  distinct  circle,  but  they  do  not  generally 
pass  ijqK>n  the  cornea,  for  they  dip  deeply  into  the  scle- 
rotica, a  little  anteriw  to  the  comeo-sclerotic  junction, 
forming  a  white  line  around  the  circumference  of  the 
cornea,  and  consequently  rendering  the  outline  of  that 
part  of  the  vascular  acme  situated  towards  the  cornea, 
clear  and  definite,  whilst  the  opposite  side — that  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  globe — is  shaded  off  so  gradually 
•that  it  merges  as  it  were  into  the  general  state  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  sclerotica.  At  the  same  time  the 
vessels  of  the  coi^UBCtiva  and  the  sclerotica  are  more  or 
less  enlarged,  and  the  colour  of  the  superficial  vessels  is 
less  bright,  less  vividly  scarlet  than  usual — for  even  the 
conjunctival  vessels  participate  in  this  pec^arity  in  the 
colour  of  the  deeper-seated  vessels  in  syphilitic  iritis,  tiiat 
is,  in  possessing  a  dull  cionamcm-brown  colour;  so  that,  on 
examining  such  an  eye,  it  will  always  jHresent  a  peculiarly 
brown  appearance.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  as 
well  as  those  of  the  sclerotica  will  not  always  be  enlarged 
to  the  same  extent — there  may  be  present  a  more  or  less 
,  considerable  degree  of  superficial  inflammatiour 

8.«-The  brilliancy  of  the  iris  will  now  be  much  dimin- 
iHhed,  and,  aa  the  disease  progresses,  it  will  be  rematrked 
that  with  thA  total  loss  of  its  polish  it  becmaes  changed 
in  cot&ur,  at  first  at  its  lesser  circle  and  afterwards  at  its 
ciliary  margin.  Its  pupiUfeoy  border  becomes  reddish 
or  reddish-broMDQ,  (such  is  the  geMral  tendency  of  the 
disease)  and  the  same  change  occurs  in  the  progress  of 
the  malady  at  its  ciliary  border.  Lymph  also  becomes 
effused,  sometimes  upon  its  surface,  sometimes  into  the 
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chambers  of  the  eye,  bat  not  in  lamin®  or  thin  patches  as 
in  the  former  variety  of  iritis,  but  in  distinct  globular 
masses  of  a  reddish  or  reddish-brown  colour.* 
•  These  red^  reddish-brown,  and  oecagionally  yeUowish- 
brown  masses  of  lymph,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
Bjrphilitic  variety  of  iritis,  most  fiequently  take  place  either 
at  or  towards  its  pupillary  border,  and  very  rarely  indeed 
towards  its  ciliazy  margin,  and  if  attentively  examined  it 
IS  found  that  they  are  dq>osited  in  two  very  diflferent 
forms.  The  first  form  or  variety,  is  thi^  in  which  the 
reddiah-brown  Ijrmph  is  deposited,  in  a  globular  form, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  iris,  or  at  the  edge  of  its  pupillary 
margin,  resembling,  in  many  instances,  a  drop  of  fluid 
matter  suspended  from  the  point  to  which  it  is  attached ; 
and  this  circumstance  might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  it 
was  not  actually  lymph,  but  some  more  fluid  seovetioB, 
produced  by  some  change  in  the  action  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part  different  from  what  usually  occurs,  when,  under 
common  inflammation,  they  secrete  the  pale  laminated 
lymph  so  often  noticed  during  an  attack  of  simple  acuta 
iritia ;  but  with  the  exception  of  its  softer  and  less  dense 
structure,  by  which  it  is  more  nearly  approached  to  the 
fluidity  of  pus,  and  its  redder  colour  which  is  somewhat 
allied  to  that  of  its  blood-vessels,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
possesses  any  qualitiea  sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  ua 
in  living  it  a  name  diflbrent  from  that  usually  bestowed 


*  Various  QBSiiooefsibl  attempts  ha,re  been  made  to  delineate  the 
okamcten  of  stpkilitic  irids^  (and  especially  to  represent  the  figure, 
wtuatkm,  ^.  ofthe  globular  depositions  of  lymph,  which  so  generally 
ooenr,)  by  Dbmours,  (TmHi  (fat  Maladiet  de$  Yevx^  Flanche  97!) 
SiUNDERS,  (A  TVeaHie  on  aome  jfractteoH  fmintt,  jrc.  Plate  1.)  Hew- 
SON,  (OhMffvmHeni  on  the  Hitiory  and  Tnainunt  of  the  Ophthahnia^  j-c. 
Fig.  5 — 0|)  and  also  by  Weller,  (Monteath's  Translation  of  his 
JfciMo/.  Plate  4.)  Mr.  Wabdeop  has  omitted,  perhaps  from  ibrget- 
liilness,  to  represent  the  appeaxanoes  of  the  syphmtic  lurm  i^  iritis. 
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upon'  this  product  of  miammatioii  of  the  iris — that  is, 
.coagulating  l3rmph.  But,  I  repeat,  that  its  consistence  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  ordinary  lymph  and  pus.* 

The  other  variety  is  that  an  which  the  lymphatic  d^o- 
sition  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  iris  and  beneath 
its  serous  covering.  The  depoiiition  so  situated  will 
.sometimes  ac<piire  a  Icurge  size  before  its  serous  covering 
is  ruptured,  ^r,  like  the  other  inembranes  of  tiiat  class, 
.the  serous  membrane  of  the  iris  does  not  readily  accept 
the  ulcerative  process,  and  only  ruptures  in  ^  the  instance 
.before  us  when  the  quantity  of  Ijnnph  beneath,  excessivdy 
distends  it.  It  is  on  this  account  that  fliis  variety  of 
lymphatic  deposition  is  less  globular  than  the  former,  and 
generally  acquires  a  large  size,  resembling,  in  form,  a 
small  fiplit  pea,  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  iris  with 
its  convex  aspect  towards  thb  cornea.  It  is  to  the  tuber- 
culated  appearance  so  produced  (for  many  of  these  Iym« 
phatic  depositions  may  exist  at  the  same  time  upon  various 
parts  of  the  iris)  to  which  Beer  thus  alludes  :-^'^  On  the 
pupillary  or  on  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  iris,  <yr  on  both, 
there  are  formed  reddish*brawn,  knotty^elevations,  whidi 


*  The  deporitioot  of  Ipaph  have  b^  no  ttesns  always  a  g^obslav 
form.  I  hare  a  patient  before  me  whilst  wiiting  this  note,  in  whose 
eye  a  quantity  ot  lysmh  is  deposited  at  the  pupillary  maxgin  of  the 
ifis,  neady  aU  srouna  it,  so  tint  the  punil  is  modi,  though  kifigu. 
laily,  contracted.  It  appears  as  though  a  portion  of  lymph  were 
placed  beneath  the  serous  covering  of  the  iris  along  the  whde  of  its 
pupillazy  edge,  and  that  that  membrane  yielded  inegulaxly,  so  diat 
the  lymph,  which  is  of  a  convex  figure  externally  and  towards  the 
pupil,  piojeets  more  eonsiderably  towards  tibe  popillaiy  aperture  at 
some  points  than  at  others.  It  is  exactly  as  though  a  number  of  small 
lymphatic  depositions  of  varioMs  sizes  had  be|^  to  amegate.  I 
had  yesterday  an  opportunity  of  eranrfniny  an  eye  iSected  ^th 
syphilitic  iritis,  in  which  the  g^bular  masses  of  ^yi^h  appeared  to 
be  yellow  in  the  centre  and  at  the  summit,  and  fed  or  rather  reddish- 
brown  towards  their  base,  somawhat  xeseittbling,  in  point  of  oc^ohc, 
Uie  appearance  of  a  minute  suppurated  point,  in  an  ordinary  absoeas, 
surrounded  by  its  usual  inilamea  base. 
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become  larger  and  larger,  and  appear,  on  close  examina^ 
tion  with  a  glass,  rety  similar  in  slmcture  to  those  condy^' 
lomataj  which  are  called  cruim  gaUi!^  In  point  of  fact, 
they  are  macelj depositions  of  a  somewhat  soft  and  reddish^ 
brown  lymph,  situated  beneath,  or  Upon,  the  serous  mem^ 
brane  of  the  iris,  axid  not  condylomata,  (at  least  in  the 
ordinary  acc^tation  of  that  term)  to  which  Bker  refers 
in'the  passage  I  have  selected  from  his  work. 
^  The  globular,  or  convex  masses  of  lymph  may  be 
readily  seen  when  deposited  on  the  anteri<nr  surface  of  the 
iris,  but  when  they  take  place  up<m  its  posterior  aspect 
their  existence'  in  many  instances  can  only  be  inferred. 
Li^uch  cases,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  iris  is  first  pro- 
jected forward  at  some  point  in  a  convex  form,  and  in 
some  few  cases,  its  fibres  will,  give  way,  and  the  true 
source  of  the  tumour,  covered  apparently  by  the  iris, 
(which  a]^>eared  to  be  pushed  forward  by  some  firm 
substance  of  a  convex  figure,  situated  in  the  posterior 
chamber)  is  rendered  evident. 

-  I  find  that  the  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Mon- 
TBi.TH,  who  obe^ves  that  lymphatic  depositions  may 
occur  in  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris,  upon  its  pos- 
terior aspect,  pushing  the  iris  forwards  and  occasionally 
forcing  a  passage  between  its  fibres  into  the  anterior 
chamber. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  varieties  of 
these  lymphatic  depositions,  which  aie  distinguished 
according  as  they  may  take  place  tipon  the  serous  covering 
of  the  iris  or  beneath  it,  and  they  may  occur  in  various 
situations,  but  are  more  generally  found  at  or  towards  the 
pupillary  border  of  the  iris,  and  more  rarely  towards  its 
ciliary  margin ;  that  they  are  more  or  less  numerous — there 
may  be  one  or  many  of  them ;  that  their  form  is  generally 
globular,   or  hemispherical ;   and  that,  their   size   varies 
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fioiB  thai  oiA  pin's  bead  to  ihai  of  a  aplit  pea;  atid  tiimi, 
in  addition  to  tbeie  lymphatic  depbflitioras  the  colour  ct 
the  iris  becomes  changed,  its  pnpiUaiy  border  first  acqair-* 
ing  a  reddish  tinge>  afkerwasda  its  ciliary  maxgiDy  and 
erentually  its  entire  mrfiu^e.    Howeyer,  wUh  regard  to 
these  globules  or  tuberclesi  and  also  the  colour  of  the 
irisi  I  may  mention  that  this  reddidi  or  cinnamon-brown 
colour  is  not  always  precisely  diatacteiistic  of  their  shade^ 
for  they  sometimes  acquire  a  brighter  red  tint,  and  in 
other  cases  they  will  assume  a  yellowish  hue.*    The  iiis, 
will,  of  course,  when  naturally  blue  or  li|^t  colonred^ 
become  greenish  under  an  attack  of  inflaBnnattQn,  the 
tint,  however,  will  be  duller  and  less  distinct  when  the 
discoloration  proceeds  from  syphilitic  inflammation ;  fcnr, 
although  it  essentially  depends  upon  the  i»esence  oi  aa 
increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  part,  on  the  efiiiaion  of 
minute  portions  of  lymph  between  its  fibres  or  upon  its 
surface,  yet  the  lymph  eflused  under  such  circumstancea 
has  almost  always  a  red  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the 
ressds  of  the  iris,  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  pos- 
sess the  same  tinge.    The  globules  or  massea  of  lymfib 
will  be  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the  iris 
upon  which  they  are  deposited ;  and  we  muat  not  lose 
Sight  of  this  &ct,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  these  red- 
dish-brown tubercles  of  lymph  constitutes  one  of  the  moet 
decisive  indications  of  the  syphilitic  ohajracter  of  the 
disease. 
I  have  seen  a  blue  iiis  rendered  of  a  dusky-ved  colomr 


*  Dr.  Salomon  Has  staled  thai  tbe  globnkr  dei»ositioBB  of  rtddnb 
lymph  which  occur  in  syphilitic  iritis^  and  which  are  termed  by  Beer, 
eanm^hmMOj  vanineoioutinooiisequeiioeof  tkeirvaxyfng'deg^ 
oiganizatian.  Ilus  remark  can  hare  at  best  but  a  very  limited  extent 
of  application,  for  they  assume  a  reddish  colour  at  their  first  appearance, 
beme  the  oigaaising  piooess  can  hsTS  been  adequately  estabilBhed. 
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by  syphilitie  inflioiimatioil,  ttbd  it  ^1  be  at  oUce  Conceded 
that  if  a  large  ptaniitf  of  the  cinoamofi-^bfoim  lymph 
were  deposited  among  the  flbtes  or  vcp<m  the  sorfaGd  of  a 
blae  ixis^it  wonld  give  its  own  colourin  a  diminiBheddegree^ 
to  that  memtaratie.  So  that^  in  estimating  the  change 
wiponght  in  the  eolotur  of  the  iris  by  syphilUic  inflamma- 
tion, we  must  take  into  consideraUon  the  quantity,  the 
colonr,  and  the  eitoatkm  of  the  deposited  lymph. 

3/^The  pupil,  as  I  hare  stated,  is  not  at  Jfrsi  very 
materially  affected,  it  is  slightly  contracted  and  rather 
less  aotire  than  nsual|  and  its  pupillary  border  preserves 
its  sharp,  tUn,  definite  edge^  and  it6  tme  circldar  form ; 
but,  in  the  progreu  of  the  disease,  important  changes 
in  the  pupil  occur.  In  the  first  place,  it  becomes 
more  and  m<tte  contmcted,  it  is  rendered  irregtiUkT  and 
mieven)  festooned  as  it  were,  being  dratm  in  at  one  or 
more  points  just  as  though  a  fine  hair  had  been  slightly 
inessed  against  its  loose  border,  so  ae  to  render  the 
distance  between  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  borders  lese 
considerable  at  these  depressed  points^-^these  indented 
points— than  in  other  sttualions  where  no  such  appearance 
exists.  Secondly,  it  becomes  drawn  from  its  natural 
situation,  a  little  upwards  and  inwards,  and  ibis  change  of 
sitoatioB  will  be  found  to  take  place  after  any  acute 
paxoxysm  or  period  of  severe  pain ;  and  on-  this  acoount 
such  a  change  may  be  particularly  observed  in  a  morning, 
after  the  patient  has  sustained  his  lUNial  degree  of  noc-« 
tnxnal  agony.  Thirdly,  the  border  of  the  pupil  will 
become  thickened,  puckered,  and  inverted ;  the  pupillary 
margin  of  the  iris  will  either  be  actuaUy  or  apparently 
thicker  than  usual ;  ynBl  be  puckered  as  though  its  fibres 
had  acquired  some  irregular  adhesions  to  each  other  or  to 
surrounding  parts ;  and  its  edge  will  be  turned  towards 
the  anterior  capsule,  thus  favouring  at  this  stage  the 
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occurrence  of  synechia  posterior,  I  bave  said  that  the 
pupillary  border  of  the  iris  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
either  actually  or  apparently  thickened,  and  as  the  iris  ia 
usually  at  the  same  time  changed  in  colour  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be. actually  thickened 
by  the  deposition  of  lymph  into  its  texture^  which  deposi* 
tion,  by  gluing  the  fibres  of  the  iris  irregulu'ly  to  each 
other,  may,  in  addition  to  that  undue  irritability  which  in 
such  a  state  of  things  ihey  may  be  presumed  to  possess, 
present  an  explanation  of  that  puckered  appearance  we  so 
generally  notice.  Fourthly,  the  pupillary  border. of  the 
iris  may  have  acquired  some  morbid  adhesions  to  'sur- 
rounding parts — for  instance,  to'  the  cornea,  or  to  the 
anterior  capsule.  The  iris,  will  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  approach  the  cornea,  it  will  be  situated  nearer  to 
the  cornea  than  it  ought  to  be;  and  this  circumstance 
has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  the  propulsion  of 
that  membrane  from  secretion  behind  it,  but  whether  it  be 
so  occasioned,  or  whether  its  undue  proximity  to  the 
cornea  be  owing  to  any  actually  increased  thickness  of  its 
substance,  I  can  scarcely  determine,  that  is,  as  respects  the 
greater  firequency  of  the  one  or  other  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  I  know  however,  that  increased  thickness  of  its 
substance,  change  in  its  figure,  and  increase  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  eye-ball,  are  all  of  them  competent 
to  urge  the  iris  forwards,  so  as  to  diminish  the  space 
between  the  neural  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  cor- 
neal surface  of  the  iris.  In  those  instances  whero  the 
iris  is  bulged  towards  the  cornea  at  one  or  more  points 
(so  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  that  membrane)  from 
lymphatic  deposition — the  peculiar  hemispherical  depo- 
sitions of  lymph  situated  at  its  neural  surface — the  cause 
of  this  circumstance  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  I  have 
been  referring,  in  my  previous  remarks,  to  that  external 
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convexity^  that  bulging  of  the  whole  iris  towards  the 
cornea,  which  often  occurs  in  the  progress  of  syphilitic 
iritis,  before  any  morbid  adhesions  hare  taken  place. 

To  complete  my  observadons  on  these  inflammatory 
depositions  into  the  anterior  chamber: — Cases  are  recorded 
in  which  in  well-marked  syphilitic  iritis,  onyx  and  hypo- 
pium  have  formed,  and  Mr.  Hewson  distinctly  mentions 
that  the  deposited  matter  has  been  so  little  adherent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  at  the  same  tiine 
so  fluid,  that  it  has  most  evidently  moved  its  situation 
with  the  changed  position,  of  the  patient,  and  might  be 
distinctly  noticed  at  one  side  of  the  eye  after  the  patient 
has  beeii'  lying  down  for  some '  time  upon  that  side,  and 
resumed  iis'position  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber 
on  the  patient's  reacquiring  the  erect  posture.  This  is  by 
no  means  usual  in  this  nor  indeed  in  any  variety  of  iritis, 
eltcept  when  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  an  ulcerated 
stnrface  with  which  the  aqueous  hiimor  is  in  contact 
Onyx  is  of  course  a  still  more  infrequent  occurrence. 
Sometimes  blood— ^mere  blood — or  a  red  deposition  re- 
sembling the  fibrine  of  blood,  is  efiused  alone,  or  it  may  be 
efiiised  in  conjunction  with  lymph. 

4. — ^The  lachrymal  secretion  is  not  much  increased,  nor 
is  the  intolerance  of  light  very  great  in  these  cases  until 
the  disease  has  extended  to  deep-seated  parts,  or  unless  it 
has  particularly  involved  the  sclerotica.  I  should  not 
enumerate,  in  the  general,  among  the  symptoms  of  syphi- 
litic iritis  unassbciated  with  on  inflammatory  state  of  the 
sclerotica,  the  cornea,  the  choroid,'  or  the  retina,  extreme 
intolerance  of  light  or  profuse  lachrymation.  But  the 
attendant  pain  is  often  very  severe  and  uniform  in  the 
period  of  its  recurrence.  As  regards  the  eye  itself  it  is  a 
darting,  throbbing  sensation  situated  deep  within  the 
globe;  there  is  a  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  orbit, 
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'ftboT^  Uie  eye-brow,  in  the  nose  aud  cheeki  with  inteme 
agony  at  the  foie  and  baek  part  of  the  head ;  and  this 
pain,  in  some  one  or  more  of  ihese  dtaationg,  but  more 
generally  above  the  eye*broW|  oceurs  towards  evening, 
eontiouea  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  subsides 
as  morning  approaches;  so  that  a  patient  with  this  diseaae 
is  comparatively  easy  during  the  day,  end  distiesied  with 
the  extremest  agony  the  whole,  or  a  greater  pait  of  the 
night  The  nocturnal  pidn  and  comparative  freedom  from 
unea^iess  during  the  day  Is  a  pretty  uniform  occurrenea, 
bqt  the  reverse  of  this  takes  plaoe  in  a  few  exceedingly 
rare  instances* 

5. — The  cornea  and  the  aqueous  humor  will  become 
cloudy,  much  more  cloudy  than  in  idiopathic  iritis.  This 
i^loudy  state  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  in  nearly  every  instance  on  the 
extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  which  is  very  prone  to  participate  in  all 
Ibrms  of  constitutional  inflammation  ef  the  iris.  When 
the  deposition  of  lymph  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  rapture 
the  serous  covering  of  the  iris,  the  aqueous  humor  is  in 
contact  with,  and  gradually  dissolves  and  washes  away 
ihe  deposition,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  seen  partly 
floating  in  that  fluid,  partly  lybg  at  the  bottom  of  the 
anterior  chamber,  its  more  dense  and  tenacious  part  still 
remiuning  in  the  cist,  witil  removed  by  the  process  of 
absorption,  or  concealed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ciat 
These  then  are  the  causes  of  the  turbid  state  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  the  cloudy  state  of  the  cornea; 
namely,  inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  of  the  membrane 
of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  the  solution  of  the  opaqae 
deposition  situated  upon  the  texture  of  the  iris,  or  the 
residence  pf  such  deposition  in  the  aqueous  humor  in  the 
form  of  minute  wd  solid  fragments,  which  may  be  seen 
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£kMitiag  in  that  fluid.  I  have  never  noticed  the  lardaceous 
ulcers  of  (he  cotnea,  sclerotica  and  eye-lids,  which  aro^ 
in  the  of>inion  of  Bber  and  Schmidt,  the  not  infrequent 
concomitents  of  syphilitic  iritis. 

The  inflammation  may  extend,  the  choroid  and  retina 
may  become  involved,  and  then  there  will  be,  in  addition 
to  the  S3nnptomB  of  iritis  merely,  die  particular  symptoms 
connected  with  the  inflammation  of  those  parts  to  which 
the  inflammatory  action  niay  have  extended;  and  it  is 
a  question  of  some  interest,  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  inflammation  be  at  all  modified  by  the  syphi- 
litic imbuements  of  the  constitution,  and  whether  the  vessels 
of  the  parts  to  which  the  inflammation  may  have  extended, 
take  on  that  precise  action  and  induce  those  products, 
which  occur  in  the  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
I  have  witnessed  several  cases  of  syphilitic  iritis,  in  which, 
from  extension  of  morbid  action,  the  globe  of  the  eye  has 
eventually  collapsed,  but  I  have  not  certainly  and  dis- 
tinctly traced  any  modification  in  the  mflammaUny  action 
of  the  posterior  tunics  when  so  excited,  different  fit>m  that 
which  usually  occurs  when  they  have  bec<Hne  inflamed 
fix>m  the  extension  of  inftimmation  from  the  same  part 
under  an  ordinary  attack  of  inflammation,  except  that  the 
eye-ball  has  not  collapsed  so  great  an  extent — ^it  has  not 
become  so  very  small  as  it  is  often  known  to  do  in  the 
true  and  perfect  suppuration  of  the  globe ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  effused  within  it,  it  has  neither  been  dis* 
charged  by  a  natural  process,  nor  has  it  led  to  so  much 
irritation  as  to  render  its  discharge  by  artificial  means 
necessary.  Mr.  Hewsom  has  noticied  this  oeurrence,  and 
I  shall  quote  his  remarks  respecting  it,  because  it  is 
an  extremely  interesting  point  to  ascertain,  whether,  when 
the  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris  induces  a  general 
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inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  eye,  the  in- 
flammation so  induced  is  common  or  peculiar;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  or  not  the  inflamed  iris  trans- 
mits to  them  precisely  the  same  kind  of  morbid  action — 
the  same  character  of  diseased  action — with  which  it  is 
itself  impressed.  Mr.  Hewson  says  ^' after  the  disease 
(syphilitic  inflammation)  has  for  some  time  established 
itself  in  the  eye,  and  where  an  irregular  and  ineflicient 
treatment  has  been  pursued,  an  abscess  sometimes  forms 
in  the  deeper-seated  parts,  which  generally  terminates  in 
the  destruction  of  the  organ.  The  first  symptoms  which 
indicated  a  tendency  to  this  (as  happened  in  a  few  cases 
that  fell  under  my  observation)  are  some  degree  of  swell- 
ing and  cedema  on  the  fore  part,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
eye-ball,  immediately  beUnd  the  ciliary  attachment  of 
the  iris.  At  this  place  a  distinct  tumour  soon  foims^ 
which  in  a  few  days  becomes  pointed,  and  white  and 
soft  at  its  apex ;  when  opened,  the  matter  it  contains 
oozes  but  slowly  firom  the  orifice,  and  will  be  found  darker 
in  colour,  and  more  thick  and  tenacious  in  consistence, 
than  common  pus.^'* 

Mr.  Lawrbncb  appears  to  think  that,  as  the  syphilitic 
inflammation  of  the  iris  is  always  of  the  adhesive  kind 
(for  he  has  never  observed  it  to  terminate  in  the  efiiision 
of  pus)  when  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  deeper- 
seated  textures,  the  inflammation  is  there  also  of  the 
adhesive  character,  and  he  mentions  a  case  in  point, 
where  a  lady  had  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  to- 
nics firom  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  action 
which  originally  constituted  syphilitic  iritis,  which 
terminated  by  producing  a  bulging  of  the  sclerotica  as 
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though  that  part  had  been  extended  by  the  effusion  of 
pus  within  the  globe ;  Mr.  Lawrence  opened  it  at  its 
most  prominent  part,  but  without  being  able  to  discharge 
the  thick  tenacious  substance  (which  was  supposed  prior 
to  the  operation  to  have  been  pus)  of  which  this  projec- 
tion mainly  consisted.  Having  made  no  such  attempt 
myself,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  positive  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  but  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  believe  with 
Mr.  Lawrence,  that  it  is  lymph,  and  not  pus,  which  is 
produced  by  the  inflammation  of  the  deeper-seated  tunics, 
when  they  have  become  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  existence  of  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
However,  the  question  is  simply  this — ^when  the  posterior 
tunics  of  the  eye  become  inflamed  as  an  extension  from^ 
or  in  consequence  of,  syphilitic  iritis,  is  the  inflammation 
8o  excited,  when  prolonged  and  severe,  characterized  by 
the  secretion  of  pus  or  lymph  ?  The  question  is  not,  I 
repeat,  positively  determined;  it  seems  probable  that  it 
may  be  sometimes  pus,  but  more  generally  lymph,  which 
is  secreted  under  such  circumstances. 

General  and  constitutional  symptoms. — I  believe  I  have 
now  explained  all  the  local  symptoms  of  syphilitic  inflam- 
mation of  the  iris,  and  I  have  purposely  blended  this  ex- 
planation with  the  discussion  of  some  other  points  colla- 
terally connected  with  them.  The  general  symptoms  are 
80  various,  that  I  can  only  mention  that  in  different 
instances  there  will  be  a  variable  degree  of  feverishness, 
head-ache,  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
usual  indications  of  constitutional  derangement  when 
suffering  from  any  painful  local  disease  requiring  the  use 
of  remedies  which  have  a  tendency  to  initate  and  disturb 
the  general  health,  and  also  requiring  the  adoption  of 
those  depleting  measures  and  that  strict  abstinence,  which 
it  is  usually  deemed  advisable  to  prescribe  for  the  cure  of 
syphilitic  iritis. 
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Effects  of  syphilitic  iritis. — 1.— 'Syphilitic  iriUs  may  lead 
to  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action,  and  will  then  be 
characterized  by  those  symptoms  which  inflammation  of 
the  parts  to  which  it  may  have  so  extended,  usually  pro- 
duces, and  may  terminate  either  in  lymphatic  deposition 
or  purulent  effusion,  as  I  imagine,  but  this  point  is,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  hitherto  undetermined. 

2. — Various  changes  may  occur  in  the  iris ;  it  may  be 
merely  permanently  discoloured  either  at  its  ciliary  or 
more  commonly  at  its  pupillary  border  or  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  or  only  at  some  point  or  part  of  its  substance 
where  the  inflammation  may  have  been  most  severe ;  for, 
of  course,  it  is  not  always  uniformly  and .  equally  great 
at  every  part  of  the  circle  of  the  iris*  And  it  may  some- 
times be  remarked  that  in  the  situation  of  some  large  lym- 
phatic deposition  which  has  been  covered  by  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  iris,  and  which  has  eventually  given  way, 
that  a  peculiar  mark  or  indentation  remains,  which  I 
think  we  may  term  a  cicatrix  of  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  iris.  This  serous  mumbrane  may  be  also  permanei^y 
thickened. 

3. — It  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the  situatioii  oi  the 
pupil,  which  is  most  commonly  drawn  somewhat  upwards 
and  towards  the  nose. 

4. — It  may  produce  some  morbid  adhesion  of  the  iris, 
either  by  its  surface  or  merely  by  its  pupillary  border,  to 
surrounding  parts; — ^tothe  cornea^  by  its  whole  or  by 
part  of  iU  surface,  or  by  its  pupillary  border  in  one  or 
more  points ; — and  to  the  anterior  capsule,  by  its  entire 
extent,  or  by  a  part  of  its  surface,  or  by  its  pupillary  border 
at  one  or  more  points. 

5. — It  may  change  the  circularity  of  the  pupil;  and 
may  render  it  angular,  oval,  oblong,  in  short,  changing  its 
circular  shape  into  almost  every  variety  of  figure,  and 
diminishing  its  magnitude  in  various  degreejs. 
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6. — Bjr  producing  opaque  deposition  eiUier  upon  the 
anterior  capsule  or  within  the  pupil,  it.  may  permanentlj 
destroy  rijsion ;  or  it  may  impair  or  destroy  vision  either 
by  inducing  some  change  in  the  posterior  tunics^  or  in  the 
transparency  of  the  cornea ;  or  by  closing  the  pupil  not  by 
filling  it  with  lymph,  but  by  that  gradual  and  perfect 
cohesion  of  eyery  part  of  its  pupillary  border  which  con- 
stitutes the  irne  atresia  iridis  completa. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  syphilitic  iritis  have  been 
sometimes  divided  into  the  predisposing  and  exciting :  for 
instance,  the  previous  existence  of  chancre  may  produce  a 
predisposition  to  iritis,  but  as  inflammation  of  the  iris  does 
not  generally  follow  the  existence  of  a  veapuoreal  sore, 
although  it  does  so  follow  on  some  occasions,  it  has  been 
termed  the  predisposing  cause,  whilst  exposure  to  cpld 
and  wet,  to  circumstances  deranging  the  health,  depressing 
the  spirits  or  impairing  the  digestive  function,  the  ex- 
cessive or  improper  use  of  the  eye,  and  so  on,  are 
known  sometimes  to  excite  the  disease  at  once  in  persons 
predisposed  to  it  from  the  circumstsBCis  of  being,  or 
having  recently  been,  affected  with  chancre.  The  presept 
or  recent  existence  of  a  vexiereal  ulcer  is  then  a  necessary 
preliminary  event  to  the  occurrence  of  tme  syphilitic  iritis, 
and  is  sometimes  suffidoit,  as  appears  firom  the  ^bseiice 
of  any  other  detectable  cause,  to  produce  it,  while,  in 
other  instances,  it  takes  place  so  immediately  on  the 
application  of,  or  exposure  to,  some  of  the  causes  just 
mentioned,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  justifiably 
termed  its  exciting  causes.  I  have  already  stated  that  the 
use  of  mercury  cannot  be  properly  said  to  constitute  one 
of  its  causes,  because,  when  administered  for  diseases  not 
venereal,  such  for  example,  as  rheumatism,  and  pericar- 
ditis, it  is  never  known  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  iris. 
If  the  administration  of  mercury  did,  per  se^  possess  the 
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power  of  prodttciDg  iritis,  why  should  it  fail  to  appear 
when  that  medicine  has  been  given  to  remove  various 
forms  of  acute  inflammation^  and  only  occur  when  pre- 
scribed for  the  cure  of  syphilis  i^ 

Diagnosis. — The  prominent  circumstances  which  dis- 
tinguish syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris  fix>m  its  other 
forms,  are,  the  globular  depoMtions  of  reddish-brown 
lymph  upon  the  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  hemispherical 
depositions  of  the  same  description  of  lymph  beneath  its 
serous  investment ;  the  severe  nocturnal  exacerbations  of 
pun;  the  cinnamon-brown  appearance  of  the  ressels 
around  the  margin  of  the  cornea;  the  displacement  of  the 
pupil  upwards  and  inwards — towards  the  nose;  the 
peculiar  irregularity — sometimes  a  sort  of  hour-glass  irre- 
gularity— of  the  pupil ;  the  peculiar  puckered  appearance 
of  the  iris,  which  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease;  the  previous  occurrence  of  syphilis,  and  the 
existence  of  primary,  or  of  some  other  secondaiy  syphilitic 
affection,  in  addition  to  the  inflammation  of  the  iris.  We 
must,  however,  judge  by  the  presence  of  the  minority  of 
these  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  not  expect  that  they  will 
all  of  them  be  present  on  every  occasion. 
-  Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  would  be  fistvourable  if  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  treating  the  disease  at,  or  soon  after, 
its  onset,  before  it  had  extended  to  the  deeper-seated 


*  I  am  satisfied  that  when  large  quantities  of  mercunr  aze  admi- 
niatered — administered  so  as  to  moduoe  and  maiTitain,  for  a  certain 
period,^  profuse  ptyalism — ^for  the  cure  of  a  yenereal  sore,  a  state  of 
health  is  sometimes  produced,  which  leads  to,  or  more  readily  permits 
the  occurrence  of ,  various  erents,  usually  termed  i«Mmd«ry  jym^tomff  ; 
and  I  am  also  convinced  that  such  symptoms  would  not  have  been 
at  all  likely  to  have  appeared,  as  distinct  results  either  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sore  alone,  or  from  the  administration  of  mercury  for  the 
cure  of  other  disease.  I  apprehend  neither  of  these  opinions  are  at 
▼ariance  with  those  I  have  expressed  in  the  text. 
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tunics,  and  before  it  had  produced  much  contraction  of 
the  pupil  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  before  it  had 
led  to  any  extensive  effusipn  of  lymph,  or  any  adhesion  of. 
the  iris  to  surrounding  parts.  The  prognosis  would  be 
unfaTourable  in  proportion  as  the  disease  had  been  long 
in  its  duration,  had  extended  to  the  posterior  tunics,  had 
changed  the  colour  of  the  iris,  had  produced  adhesion  of 
that  membrane  to  surrounding  parts,  or  had  induced  great 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  or  any  veiy  considerable  depo- 
sition of  lymph  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  The  state 
of  the  patient's  health  would  also  furnish  another  guide  tO; 
accurate  prognosis. 

Other  inquiries  connected  with  syphilitic  iritis. — ^Before 
proceeding  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis, 
there  are  a  few  points  connected  with  its  history  which  it. 
18  right  to  mention,  and  which  have  been  hitherto  omitted 
in  order  to  prevent  that  interruption  to  the  description  of 
its  local  and  its  general  symptoms,  which  their  intro-. 
duction  would  have  caused. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  inquired,  if  syphilitic  iritis, 
is  associated  with  any  particular  description  of  chancre, 
and  with  that  only^;  and  what  are  the  characters  of  that 
kind  of  chancre  which  is  most  commonly  observed  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  which 
we  have  termed  syphilitic?  Secondly,  \vhat  form  of 
eruption,  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis,  usuaUy  accompanies  venereal  inflammation  of 
the  iris? 

"With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  am  unaUe 
to  furnish  any  satisfactory  information  firom  any  extensive 
experience  derived  from  my  own  practice,  for  although  I 
have  witnessed  an  immense  number  of  cases  of  syphilitic 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  I  have  generally  seen  the  in- 
flamed eye  after  the  chancre  which  caused  it,  has  healed, 
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and  have  consequently  been  compelled  to  rely,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  patient's  description  of  the  characters 
of  the  original  sore  for  any  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  upon  this  point ;  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  marks 
or  cicatrices  left  by  such  sores  do  not  present  any  characters 
sufficiently  decided  and  distinct  to  enable  us  to  determine 
with  a  due  degree  of  precision  respecting  those  of  the  sore 
of  which  ihey  are  the  vestiges.  However,  I  have  seen  some 
instances  where  the  secondary  symptoms  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  cure  of  the  primary  sore,  and  in  such  cases  the 
appearance  of  the  sore  has  varied ;  in  some  few  of  them 
it  has  accurately  corresponded  to  the  generally  admitted 
characters  of  what  is  termed  the  true  Hunterian  chancre ; 
in  others,  it  has  presented  more  the  appearance  of  a  simple 
abrasion  of  the  skin ;  and  in  two  instances  its  characters 
were  mixed,  being  neither  so  indurated  at  its  base,  nor  so 
deeply  excavated  as  the  former,  nor  so  superficial  and 
clean  as  the  latter,  which  I  have  represented  as  resembling 
a  simple  abrasion.  Mr.  Lawrbnob  had  three  cases  of 
chancre  under  his  care  at  the  same  time,  and  he  remarks, 
that  in  each  instance  the  sore  resembled  a  mere  excoria- 
tion of  the  surface  attended  with  slight  thickening  and 
induration  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  that  in  all  these 
cases  iritis  occurred  accompanied  with  $caly  eruptions.* 
However,  this  question  must  still  be  considered  as  nnde- 
cided,  and  it  will  be  understood  that,  as  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  developed  facts  bearing  upon  this  point, 
syphilitic  iritis  foUows  chancres  of  various  kinds,  and  that 


*  Mr.  Rose  ooncludes  from  a  long  aad  valuable  series  of  cases  that, 
"  most  of  the  papular  eruptions  followed  chanores  which  were  not  veij 
dee^,  and  which  healed  without  much  difficulty.  Several  of  them  had 
a  tmckened,  but  not  a  particularly  indurated  margin."  This  statement 
corresponds  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Cabmichael. 
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it  does  not  occur  with  greater  frequency  relatively  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  forms 
of  chancre,  after  any  one  of  them. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  kind  of  eruption 
most  usually  consequent  on  chancre,  and  on  this  subject, 
I  may  mention,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  the 
copper-coloured  papular*  variety  is  that  most  frequent  of 
occurrence;  secondly,  the  scaly  eruption;  thirdly,  the 
pustular;  fourthly,  the  vesicular;  and  lastly,  the  tuber- 
cular. This  is  the  exact  order  of  their  occurrence  as 
relates  to  its  frequency,  -in  a  scries  of  seventy-one  cases, 
which  I  have  witnessed  and  noted  in  my  case-book^  and  I 
believe  this  statement  is  consistent  with  the  experience  of 
others,  whose  means  of  observation  have  been  much  less 
limited  than  mine.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  not  entered  upon 
this  inquiry,  but  merely  mentions  that  inflammation  of  the 
iris  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the  four  kinds  of 
eruption  I  have  just  mentioned;  Mr.  Carmichael  re- 
presents it  as  being  almost  invariably  connected  with  the 
papular  variety  of  eruption ;  Mr.  Hewson  says  it  is  more 
generally  associated  with  the  papular  and  scaly  varieties ; 
whilst  Mr.  Mackenzie's  experience  has  induced  him  to 
assert  that  he  has  found  syphilitic  iritis  most  frequently 
associated  with  the  pustular  and  scaly  forms  of  eruption. 

Independently  of  eruptions,  syphilitic  iritis  is  sometimes 
coexistent  with  other  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms, 
such  as  ulceration  of  the  throat,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
inflammation  of,  and  deposition  upon  or  beneath,  the 
periosteum. 
•    A  child  may  be  infected  by  its  parent  and  may  be  the 


*  These  papuls  are  sometimes  attended  with  so  slight  a  degree  of 
induration  and  redness  of  the  skin,  that  they  very  nearly  resemble 
dight  maculse  or  stains  of  that  texture. 
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subject  of  syphilitic  disease  accompanied  by  its  various 
secondaiy  symptoms,  such  as,  cutaneous  eruptions^  iritis^ 
&c. ;  such  cases  unquestionably  occur  although  very  rarely. 

The  constitution  may  be  imbued  with  the  syphilitic 
poison  in  various  ways;  for  instance,  a  surgeon  may  in- 
cautiously inoculate  himself,  either  by  touching  a  chancre 
in  the  manual  examination  of  his  patient,  or  by  attending 
a  woman  in  labour  who  is  suffering  from  chancre ;  it  may 
happen,  and  has  happened,  that  imder  both  these  circum- 
stances, a  surgeon  having  a  small  sore  upon  the  hand  or 
wrist,  has,  after  being  so  exposed^suffered  from  a  syphilitic 
sore  and  its  usual  secondary  symptoms.  Mr.  La^wrencb 
relates  that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  small  sore  upon  his 
finger,  became  affected  with  syphilis  firom  touching  the 
genitals  of  a  girl  of  dissolute  character ;  and,  I  am  now 
acquainted  with  a  surgeon  who  is  recoveriog  fiom  a  most 
severe  and  disastrous  attack  of  secondaiy  symptoms,  in 
consequence  of  neglecting  a  venereal  sore  in  the  fore- 
finger, which  he  contracted  by  attending  a  diseased  female 
in  her  accouchement. 

TVeaiment — Bleeding. — Some  surgeons,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  consider  that  syphilitic  iritis  may  be  cured 
without  the  administration  of  mercury,  and  rely  in  a  great 
measure  on  antiphlogistic  remedies  for  this  purpose,  and, 
in  the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  admitted  this  fiict 
to  the  following  extent,  namely,  that  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies alone  were  sometimes  adequate  to  the  cure  of 
syphilitic  iritis,  and  that  I  had  myself  cured  such  cases  by 
means  of  this  description ;  but,  as  the  practice  is  hazard- 
ous, as  it  will  not  always,  nor,  I  believe,  generally  mfv, 
and  as  a  trial  of  it  in  those  cases  where  it  is  inadequate  to 
effect  this  object,  places  the  patient's  vision  in  extreme 
danger  by  permitting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  as 
other  treatment  to  be  presentiy  recommended  is  so  uni- 
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formly  successful  when  sufficiently  early  adopted,  as  it 
controls  and  arrests  the  inflammation  so  speedily  and 
certainly,  and  removes  its  effects  so  completely,  1  must 
again  repeat  my  decided  conviction  of  its  great  superiority. 
The  question  is  not  whether  antiphlogistic  remedies,  are 
adequate,  in  any  case,  to  remove  the  inflammation,  but 
whether,  all  circumstances  considered,  they  constitute  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  treatment  hitherto  discovered. 

In  all  cases  where  syphilitic  iritis  is  severe,  (whether 
accompanied  or  not  by  an  affection  of  the  posterior  tunics) 
and  takes  place  in  strong  plethoric  subjects,  I  should 
advise  you  to  commence  the  treatment  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  arm  or  by  cupping ;  in  this  way  you  will 
at  once  reduce  the  inflammatory  action,  and  place  the 
patient  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  operation 
and  influencid  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  treatment ; 
and  I  have  at  the  same  lime  judged  it  prudent  to  act 
upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  an  ample  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap;  not  relying  on  this  measure  as  specially 
important  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  inflammation, 
but  as  a  means  of  unloading  the  bowels,  and  thus  enabling 
us  to  continue,  without  interruption,  the  after  part  of  the 
treatment  These  are  the  two  first  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis — the  one  as  a 
means  of  lowering  the  power  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
other  as  a  mode  of  preparing  the  patient  to  bear  without 
intexruptioti  the  administration  of  a  due  quantity  of 
mereury. 

Mercury. — The  measures  already  mentioned  lower  the 
inflammatory  action,  lessen  the  pain,  and  place  the  con- 
stitution in  a  favorable  state  for  the  reception  of  the 
mercurial  influence,  but  they  are  generally  inadequate  to 
effect  those  changes  in  the  capillary  circulation  which  are 
essentially  necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those 
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depositions^  the  capillary  vessels  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing. The  morbid  process  which  is  now  existing  and 
progressing  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  general 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  system,  for  they  have  been 
reduced  by  the  measures  previously  adopted,  as  on  the 
peculiar  and  imperfectly  imderstood  operation  of  the 
capillary  system,  which  requires  some  stimulus  to  change 
its  action  and  alter  its  condition,  or  at  least  the  influence 
of  some  agent  capable  of  effecting  these  objects,  in  what- 
ever way  that  influence  may  operate.  This  stimulus  or 
this  influence  is  afforded  by  mercury;  the  change  it 
effects  in  this  system  of  vessels  is  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  indications  of  its  operation  afforded  by  the  sus- 
pension of  deposition,  the  absorption  of  effusions  which 
have  already  occurred,  and  the  returning  brilliancy  of  the 
iris — all  of  which  may  be  observed  to  occur  under  the 
influence  of  its  operation.  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  the 
**  constitutional  origin*'  of  this  "  local  disease,*'  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  arises  from  a  syphilitic  taint  in  the  con- 
stitution, which,  independently  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  is  amended  by  the  administration  of  mercury. 

iere  axe  per^ns  who  cannot  bear  the  adinislration 
of  mercury,  and  I  shall  presently  describe  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  all  such  instances;  and  again  I  may  remark 
that  whether  iritis  occurs  whilst  the  system  is  imder  the 
influence  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  chancre,  or  whether 
one  eye  becomes  affected  as  the  other  is  recovering,  the 
use  of  mercury  is  equally  required  and  promises  to  afford 
equal  benefit. 

You  may  administer  mercury  in  the  form  of  pill — con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  combined  with  a 
quarter,  a  third,  or  the  half  of  a  grain  of  opium — every 
one,  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  especially  according  to 
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the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  the  progress  of  the  disease ; 
for,  in  some  instances,  where  lymphatic  deposition  has 
taken  place  in  large  quantity,  where  the  iris  is  much 
contracted  and  adhesions  appear  to  have  formed,  or  are 
about  to  form,  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  organ  depends 
on  the  speed  with  which  we  are  able  to  impress  the  system 
with  the  mercurial  influence.  In  such  cases,  therefore, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  lose  no  time  in  rendering  its  influ- 
ence manifest ;  we  should,  in  fact,  administer  the  calomel 
and  opium  every  hour,  or  hour  and  half,  and,  if  necessary, 
recommend  mercurial  frictions  also. 

But  you  may  be  called  to  a  case  some  time  after  it  has 
arisen,  adhesions  may  hare  formed,  the  pupil  may  have 
become  contracted,  and  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
blocked  up  with  lymphatic  deposition ;  would  you,  then, 
make  no  efibrts  to  improve  this  wretched  condition  of 
things  ?  Remembering  what  has  been  stated  respecting 
the  continuance  of  deposition  from  the  inflamed  iris,  when 
they  have  been  once  excited  to  such  morbid  action,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  a  very  slight,  and  somewhat 
insidious  form  of  inflammation,  may  still  be  continuing^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  organizing  the  deposition ;  remem- 
bering also  the  great  sorbefacient  powers  of  mercury  and 
its  capacity  to  secure  the  removal  of  feebly  vitalized  struc- 
tures, you  would  not  hesitate,  in  very  recent  cases  of  this 
description,  to  give  the  patient  every  chance  of  benefit 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  mercury ;  and,  I  may  obr 
serve,  that  until  accustomed  to  witness  the  manifestation 
of  its  powers  in  «uch  cases,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the 
changes  it  efiects. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  its  influence,  and  where  the 
efiects  of  iritis  have  continued  for  a  very  long  time,  it 
would  scarcely  be  justifiable  to  subject  the  patient  to  a 
mercurial  course,  (such  as  would  be  required  to  give  him 
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any  chance  of  advantage)  with  the  very  dight  prospect  of 
benefit  which  would  then  exist 

There  are  some  persons  in  whom  mercury  even  in  small 
doses  excites  dianhcea,  so  that  you  cannot  obtain^  in  then, 
its  specificeffects  by  the  usual  mode  of  administering  it. 
Such  persons  will  perhaps  be  able  to  bear  a  quantity  of 
the  mercurial  ointment  mixed  with  opium  rubbed  into  the 
thighs  or  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  arms,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  in  this  way  you  majf  very  safely  affect 
their  constitution. 

Turpentine. — Mb.  Hugh  Carmichabi.  of  DuUin,  has 
recommended  the  administration  of  turpentine  in  syplulitic 
inflammation  of  the  iris,  and  has  most  ably  advocated  its 
efficacy,  and  pointed  out,  with  great  precision,  tiiose  cases 
in,  and  those  circumstances  under,  which  it  is  likely  to 
be  peculiarly  serviceable.  He  does  not  recommend  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  mercury — he  does  not  advise  it  with  a 
view  of  superseding  the  use  of  hydrargyros — but,  in  certain 
habits  of  body,  and  under  particular  circumstances  where 
the  administration  of  mercury  in  adequate  doses  is  ren* 
dered  inadmi^ible,  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  reiy  efficacious 
and  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  more  generally  em- 
ployed remedy. 

I  hare  tried  it  in  several  instances  in  the  fbrm  and  quan- 
tity recommended  by  Mb.  CABttiCHAEL,  that  is,  in  drachm 
doses,  three  times  a  day,  made  into  an  emulsion,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  in  its  favour. 

Counier4rrit0!Uon.^^AecpB  theie  is  no  fbrm  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  in  which  the  emplojrment  of  counter- 
irritation  is  less  useful  than  the  present,  and  although  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  with  Mr.  Hewson,  that  blood- 
letting and  blisters  afford  no  relief  in  this  variety  of  iritis, 
yet,  it  is  petfecily  true  that  bleeding  and  counter-irritation 
are  less  necessary  in  this  form  of  iritis  than  in  any  other, 
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and  that  blisters  ought  never  to  be  employed  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  nor  applied  very  near  to  the  diseased 
organ.  A  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  forehead,  will  sometimes  relieve  that  disposi- 
tion to  chronic  disease  which  is  occasionally  present  on 
the  subsideiice  of  the  moreacnte  symptoms. 

CoUyria  and  fomentations  are  not  generally  required, 
but  where  the  pain  is  particularly  severe,  we  may  some- 
times afford  relief  by  prescribing  a  poppy  fomentation,  an 
aqueous  solution  of  opium,  or  the  diluted  vinum  opii,  or 
some  similar  narcotic  application. 

BeUadanna. — It  is  advisable  to  apply  the  belladonna 
to  the  eye-brow  as  a  means  of  relieving  pain,  but  more 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  tendency  to 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  of  enlarging  that  aperture  by 
gradually  detaching  it  fix>m  recently  formed  adhesions, 
when  such  adhesions  have  taken  place.  You  would  smear 
the  extract  of  belladonna,  weakened  by  the  addition  of 
an  equal  part  of  the  unguentum  cetacei,  thickly  upon  and 
above  the  eye-brow  every  evening,  for  that  is  the  time 
wh^i  the  pain  is  most  severe  and  when  the  pupil  chiefly 
evinces  a  tendency  to  contract.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
additional  advantage  would  be  derived  from  applying  it 
more  frequently  than  once  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 

Some  medical  men  think  it  better  not  to  use  the  bella- 
donna during  the  existence  of  the  acute  sjfmptoms ;  they 
believe  it  to  possess  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  in- 
flamed iris,  and  to  be  unattended  by  any  advantage  when 
applied  at  this  period.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
it  has  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it 
is  generally  good  and  safe  practice  to  apply  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  treatment,  in  order  to  render  the  prevention 
of  contraction  of  the  pupil  as  certain  as  our  remedial 
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measures  will  permit ;  and  besides,  it  sometimes  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  rubbing  upon  the  eye-brow  the 
mercurial  ointment  mixed  with  opium,  which  the  German 
writers  so  strongly  recommend^  and  which  may  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals  three  or  four  times  if  the  severe  cha- 
racter of  the  pain  renders  it  necessary.  If,  in  despite  of 
these  measures,  a  certain  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
pupil  should  occur  and  the  iris  should  acquire  morbid 
adhesions,  the  application  of  the  belladonna  should  be 
contipued  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  until,  indeed,  the 
adhesions  are  destroyed  or  much  elongated  and  the  pupil 
is  restored  to  its  natural  dimensions.  We  need  not  be 
afraid  of  injuring  or  paralyzing  the  iris  by  the  persevering 
employment  of  this  narcotic  application;  many  patients 
have  to  my  knowledge  used  the  belladonna  drops  daily, 
or  every  other  day,  for  two  or  three  years,  during  the 
formation  of  cataract,  without,  as  the  result  of  the  case 
has  shown,  experiencing  any  such  mischievous  effects. 

I  should  have  stated  that  persons  suffering  from  iritis 
should  have  their  apartment  darkened,  and  should  wear  a 
common  green  shade  before  the  eyes.  Their  diet  should 
also  be  lowered,  you  would,  of  course,  prohibit  meat,  wine, 
ale,  porter,  spirits,  fruit,  and  acids,  and  green  vegetables 
in  particular,  on  accoimt  of  their  tendency  to  irritate  the 
bowels  during  the  use  of  mercury.  The  diet  I  usually 
recommend  is  limited  to  broth,  soup,  light  egg  pudding, 
tea  and  coffee ;  but  cases  will  occur  where  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  direct  some  particidar  articles  of  food,  as  the 
patient's  sole  diet,  and  to  permit  spirits  and  water  to  be 
administered  pretty  liberally.  Mercury  produces  in  some 
persons  so  much  depression,  so  extreme  a  sense  of  ex* 
haustion,  that  we  are  compelled  to  sustain  the  sinking 
powers  of  the  system  during   its  administration,    with 
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brandy  and  water  or  some  other  stimulant,  and  by  such 
means  only  can  we  continue  to  employ  this  medicine  in  a 
quantity  sufficiently  ample  to  subdue  the  inflammation  of 
the  iris. 


SECTION  IV. — ^ARTHRITIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IRIS. 

The  class  of  diseases  to  which  I  am  now  directing 
attention  (iritis)  was  notlmown  imtil  the  time  of  Schmidt^s 
publication  in  1801,  much  less  distinguished,  as  it  now  is, 
into  several  varieties,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by 
its  own  proper  symptoms,  and  requires  for  its  cure  a  de- 
scription of  treatment  different  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  other  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  iris.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  comprehend  all 
the  symptoms  belonging  to  these  several  varieties  of  iritis — 
to  arrange  them  as  belonging  to  one  disease  under  one 
name — I  should  furnish  a  most  confused  and  inconsistent 
catalogue  of  morbid  phenomena  which  would  possess,  in 
a  few  respects  only,  some  analogy  to  each  of  the  kinds  of 
iritis,  but  would  in  truth  be  neither  strictly  applicable  to, 
nor  descriptive  of,  any  one  of  them. 

Gouty  inflammation  of  the  iris  occurs,  as  its  name 
implies,  in  persons  who  are  constitutionally  predisposed  to 
gout ;  it  may  arise  and  exist  in  connexion  with  gout  in 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  but  this  is  not  usual ;  or  it 
may  alternate  with  gouty  inflammation  in  some  other  situ- 
ation ;  or,  it  may  take  place  from  its  own  proper  exciting 
cause  in  persons  who  are  occasionally  affected  with  gout, 
or  who  are,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  mem- 
bers of  a  gouty  family. 

Symptoms. — ^The  early  s}rmptoms  of  gouty  iritis  are 
very  mild,  and  often  insufficient  to  decide  the  character 
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of  the  diseasey  unless  taken  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
stitutional condition  and  history  of  the  patient.  There  is 
generally  a  slight,  creeping,  tingling,  uneasy  sensation 
about  the  cheek  and  eye-lids,  the  eye  itself  is  somewhat 
vascular  and  intolerant  of  light,  the  pupil  slightly  con- 
tracted, and  the  lachrymal  secretion  increased ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  these  symptoms  are  aggravated 
and  others  not  at  first  existing  are  superadded  to  them. 

BedncM. — ^The  vascularity  of  the  sclerotica  is,  at  this 
stage,  somewhat  increased,  there  is  a  distinct  enlargement  of 
some  of  its  vessels,  a  slight  zonular  arrangement  around 
the  cornea  which  terminates  abruptly  a  little  anterior  to 
its  edge,  leaving,  between  its  termination  and  the  corneal 
margin,  a  whitish -blue  line  of  sclerotica;  the  vessels  do 
not  pass  upon  the  cornea,  but  terminate,  quite  distinctly 
and  definitely,  a  little  anterior  to  it.  Such  is  generally 
the  case,  but  this  whitish-blue  line  which  so  often  inter- 
venes between  the  corneal  aspect  of  the  vascular  zone, 
and  the  precise  corneal  margin,  is  absent  or  very  indis- 
tinctly observed  when  the  cornea  or  sclerotica  are  at  Uie 
same  time  much  inflamed.  The  appearance  of  these 
vessels  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  they  are  of  a  deep  livid 
colour,  they  might  in  some  instances  almost"  be  termed 
purple,  and  the  sclerotica  becomes  of  a  dingy  grayish 
colour.  You  will  remark,  too,  that  some  of  tiiese  vessds 
become  very  large,  so  large  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  call 
them  varicose ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  disease 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  whilst  it 
tends  to  distinguish  the  disease,  it,  at  the  same  time,  indi- 
cates that  laxify — ^thatdiminution  of  tonicity — ^which  points 
out,  or  at  least  affords  some  informatiou  respecting,  its  mode 
of  treatment.  This  state  of  the  vessels  has  been  particu- 
larly alluded  to  by  Schmidt^  who  represents  the  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  posterior  textures,  as  leading  to,  and 
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being  characterized  by,  the  same  circuinstaiicey  that  is, 
yaricositj  of.  the  yessels.  In  the  progress  of  the  diseasei 
when  the  choroid  coat  is  implicated,  the  ressels  of  the 
choroid  become  much  distended,  and  may  produce  partial 
absorption  of  the  sclerotica,  and  appear,  as  bluish  eleva* 
tions,  through  that  attenuated  texture.  This  appearance 
may  be  so  produced,  but  it  rarely  occurs,  as  I  think,  from 
this  ctose  solely^  for,  as  I  have  before  explained,  it  is 
more  generally  refetable  to  the  action  of  inflammation 
Upon  some  particular  part  of  the  texture  of  the  sclerotica 
itself,  by  which  it  becomes,  first,  competent  to  resist  the 
pressure  firom  within ;  and  secondly,  those  changes  take 
place  which  are  too  apt  to  be  attributed  to  the  pressure 
of  the  varicose  vessels  of  the  choroid. 

Pain, — Intolerance  of  light. — Lachrymation, — ^At  first 
the  pain  is  known  merely  as  a  creeping,  tingling,  uneasy 
sensation  about  the  cheek  and  lids,  but  afterwards  it  is 
changed  into  an  acuta  burning  pain,  or^  to  u^e  the  words 
of  Bber^  a  **  racking  pain,'*  not  only  in  the  eye  and  orbit^ 
but  in  the  whole  of  th^  affected  side  of  the  head,  and 
of  the  cheek  also;  and|  upon  inquiry,  you  will  generally 
find  that  the  supra-orbitary  suffering  so  well  marked  in 
some  of  the  other  varieties  of  iritis  is  present  also  in  this^ 
and  that  to  an  extreme  degree.  Now,  this  pain  is  not 
always  uniform^  it  is  not  always  equally  severe,  it  is  fire- 
quently  aggravated  towards  midnight,  or  it  has  periods  of 
exacerbation  and  remission ;  but  I  do  not  much  insist 
upon  this  circumstance,  for  many  cases  occur  in  which  the 
period  of  remission  of  suffering  is  so  exceedingly  shorty 
and  the  degree  of  remission  so  extremely  slight,  that  the 
patient  may  be  said  to  be  the  subject  of  constant  torture. 

The  intolerance  of  light  is  very  considerable,  it  is  much 
greater  than  the  apparent  increase  of  vascularity  would 
induce  us  to  expect,  and*  on  this  account.,  combined  with 
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the  iactf  that  the  vitieous  humor  frequently  becomes 
changed  in  colom*  after  attacks  of  this  description,  so  that 
the  patient  is  erer  afterwards  affected  with  glaucoma, 
I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  posterior  tunics  (the 
choroid,  the  retina,  and  the  hyaloid  membrane)  are  not 
unfrequently  affected  in  connexion  with  the  iris,  in  this 
variety  of  iritic  inaammation. 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  much  increased,  and  this, 
indeed,  almost  always  takes  place  in  conjunction  with 
photophobia,  and  partly,  I  beUcTe,  from  the  forcible  and 
spasmodic  action  of  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  lids ; 
however,  there  is  a  peculiar  appearance  in  the  instance 
before  us,  which  is  not  remarked  in  simply  increased 
lachiymation.  The  fluid  discharged  has  a  white  frothy 
appearance,  and  consists  of  minute  globules  of  watery 
fluid.  The  white  foaming  i^pearance  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  impulsion  it  receiyes  during  its  exit  from 
beneath  the  lids,  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lids 
themselves.  This  fluid  cannot  be  ccmfounded  with  the 
meibomian  secretion,  which  is  also  frequently  secreted  in 
larger  quantity  than  is  usual  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  more 
abundant,  less  consistent,  and  much  less  tenacious;  it 
has  a  wateiy  and  a  frothy  appearance,  and  is  quite  unlike 
the  morbid  meibomian  secretion  sometimes  witnessed  in 
arthritic  iritis,  which  is  a  densely  white,  and  a  veiy  con- 
sistent and  tenacious  substance. 

Changes  in  the  colour  of  the  iriSj  and  in  ike  nzejformj 
and  Muaiicn  qfihepvpil. — ^The  changes  wrought  in  the 
colour  of  the  iris,  by  inflnmmsti^yn,  are  always  modified 
and  decided  by  that  it  possesses  in  a  state  of  health, 
although,  in  accordance  with  a  general  tinge  of  the  whole 
of  the  external  textures  and  of  the  blood-vessels,  there  is 
an  inclination  to  preserve  the  same  morbid  tinge.  We 
have  seen  that  the  effect  of  inflammation,  even  in  that 
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form  of  inflammation  in  which  the  predisposition  to  pre- 
serve a  particular  colour  is  most  strongly  evinced,  as  in 
the  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iiisi  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  severe  inflammation  only  tinges  the  iris  of  a 
reddish  or  reddish-brown  colour,  when  that  membrane  is 
naturaUy  of  a  dark  colour;  it  does  not,  for  instance, 
render  the  blue  iris  brown,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  aid  of 
sanguineous  effusion  or  of  the  enlargement  of  vessels,  or 
unless  a  layer  of  red  Ijrmph  be  deposited  upon  its  surfiice 
or,  in  preponderating  quantity,  among  the  iiitic  fibres.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease  the  iris  appears,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Mackenzie,  soft,  and  as  if  it  had  undergone 
a  degree  of  maceration.  I  have  not  remarked  the  occur- 
rence of  abscess  of  the  iris,  nor  have  I  frequently  noticed 
hypopium,  nor  much  dulness  either  of  the  cornea  or  of 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  unless  the  disease 
has  proceeded  so  far,  or  recuited  so  frequently,  that  very 
many  of  the  textures  of  the  eye  have  become  implicated^ 
and  some  of  them  completely  disorganized. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  pupil,  I  have  generally 
remarked  that  it  has  been  contracted,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  some  instances,  its 
form  becomes  altered,  so  that  it  is  rendered  oblong  in. the 
lateral  direction;  but  adhesions  of  various  kinds  will 
modify  its  figure,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  every  variety 
of  form — ^but  I  have  mentioned  the  change  in  the  pupil 
which  most  firequently  occurs.  It  is  not  drawn  from  its 
situation,  as  in  the  syphilitic  form  of  iritis,  but  generally 
retains  its  central  position,  unless  dragged  firom  it  by 
obviously  existing  morbid  adhesions.  The  efiiision  of 
lymph  upon  the  anterior  capsule  sometimes  takes  place  in 
large  quantity,  so  as  to  destroy  vision  entirely,  and  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  examples  in  which  the  pupil  has 
been  more  or  less  completely  filled  with  calcareous  de- 
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position — a  deposition  resembling  that  wUch  lesnlts 
from  gouty  inflammation  in  other  situations.  The  former 
occunence^  that  is,  the  deposition  of  lymph  upon  thb 
anterior  capsule,  sometimes  takes  place  to  so  great  an 
extent,  as  to  gire  rise  to  great  torment,  and  I  hare  been 
compelled  to  make  an  incision  of  the  cotnea  and  remove 
it  with  a  forceps,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  that  intense 
degree  of  suffering  its  presence  may  hare  prodnced.  But 
the  iris  may  be  merely  fringed  tvith  a  small  quantify  of 
lymph,  or  it  may  h&TB  acquired  frenular  adhesions  to  the 
capsule ;  or  a  web  or  thin  film  may  exist  in  the  site  of 
the  pupil  adheriilg  on  all  sides  of  the  pupillary  bdrder. 

Repeated  attacks  of  arthritic  iritis  (and  many  petaons 
are  subject  to  relapses  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  qre) 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  produce  the  following  efiects: 
• — 1,  to  change  the  colour  of  the  iris ; — 2,  to  alter  the 
flgure  of  the  pupil; — d,  to  produce  glaucoma; — 4,  to 
contract  the  pupil  in  a  variable  degree,  or  to  causo  thoce 
lymphatic  depomtions  within  it  or  upon  the  anterior  csqi- 
sule,  which  always  impair,  and  frequently  destroy,  viaon ; 
and  to  these  eflects  must  be  added,  those  disorganizing 
changes  iti  the  deeper-seated  textures  of  the  eye,  and 
that  bulging  of  the  sclerotica  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted. 

Constitutional  sjfmptoms. — ^As  regards  those  conaiita* 
tional  symptoms  which  the  existence  of  a  painful  l€x:al 
aflbction  may  ex<iite,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  man 
than  direct  attenti<m  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  occunrencc^ 
because  you  are  already  well  acquainted  with  them^  but 
there  ate  other  symptoms  which  generally  accompany, 
sud  sometimes  prebede,  the  establishment  of  disease  in 
the  eye,  I  mean,  that  disordered  state  of  the  health,  or  an 
attack  of  dyspepsia  which  frequently  acts  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  gout  in  other  situatimis.     The  piecttrsot7  symp- 
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tom8  of  gout,  just  as  tbey  occur  when  about  to  fix  upon 
other  parts,  always  precede  an  attack  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  unless  indeed  gout  be  actually  present  in 
some  other  situation  when  the  arthritic  inflammation 
takes  place  in  the  eye. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  arthritic  iritis  may  be  properly 
divided  into  the  predisposing  and  exciting;  the  former 
consisting  in  what  may  be  termed  the  gouty  diathesis ;  the 
latter  are  many  and  various :  such  as,  inducing  an  attack 
of  dyspepsia  by  intemperance;  exposure  to  a  moist 
atmosphere  without  proper  clothing  or  active  exercise; 
the  retrocession  of  gouty  inflammation  in  sotne  other  part; 
traumatic  ophthalmia  or  a  severe  blow  upon  the  eye — 
may  also  be  classed  among  the  exciting  causes  of  gouty 
iritis.  The  latter  circumstance  so  frequently  constitutes 
its  cause,  that  I  am  desirous  of  stating  that  in  very  many 
instances  where  a  gouty  individual  meets  with  a  blow  o]c 
some  accidentally  applied  violence  to  the  eye  producing 
at  first  merely  a  simple  attack  of  ponjunctivitis,  that 
inflammation  will  often  degenerate  into  iritis,  and  will  be 
marked  by  all  the  characters  of  true  arthritic  inflammation 
of  the  irisi  and  will  «o  speedily  succeed  to  the  infliction  of 
the  injury,  that  we  cannot  misapprehend  the  cause  of  its 
origin.  To  this  class  of  the  exciting  causes  of  gouty 
iritis  must  be  referred,  the  operation  for  cataract,  whether 
by  extraction,  redination,  or  depression ;  and  it  is  always 
right,  before  undertaking  an  operation  of  this  description, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  patient^s  constitution,  in 
reference  to  this  arthritic  tendency. 

Prognosis. — In  almost  eveiy  primitive  attack  of  arthritic 
iritis,  the  prognosis  will  be  &vourable,  but  when  any  one 
attack  has  been  preceded  by  many  others  in  a  constitution 
thoroughly  gouty,  and  in  an  individual  addicted  to  habits 
of  free  living  and  intemperance,  the  prognosis  would  be 
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less  favourable,  for,  changes  in  the  colonr  of  the  iris,  and 
in  the  form  and  transparency  of  parts,  will  freqnently  be 
present  However,  persons  may  have  many  relapses  of 
arthritic  iritis  without  experiencing,  as  a  neces9ary  con- 
sequence, any  material  impairment  of  vision. 

The  iris  appears  to  be  the  only  texture  of  the  eye  which 
is  particularly  prone  to  arthritic  inflammation,  and  here  I 
refer  to  the  true  structure  of  the  iris  and  not  to  its  serous 
covering;  for,  if  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor 
were  obnoxious  to  this  inflammation  as  a  primary  disease, 
it  would  of  course  occur  in  various  parts  of  it,  as,  for 
instance,  in  its  corneal  or  capsular  portions ;  but  as  I  do 
not  find  that  this  takes  place,  I  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  either  in  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  iris,  or  of  both  combined,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  proper  texture  is  more  particularly 
prone  to  arthritic  inflammation  than  its  serous  covering,  or 
indeed  any  other  texture  of  the  eye.  We  observe  that  parti- 
cular textures  in  other  situations  are  especially  obnoxious 
to  particular  forms  of  disease,  and  the  same  rule  obtains 
'  with  regard  to  those  of  the  eye. 

TVeatment-^The  necessity  for  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  will  depend  on  the  existing  symptoms,  and  on 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution.  If 
there  be  much  excitement,  a  fiill  and  strong  pulse,  with 
great  local  pain,  yoii  may  venture  to  bleed  with  freedom— 
with  that  degree  of  freedom  which  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  of  gouty  piersons  would  regulate; 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  active  depletion  and  the 
liberal  adminifl(tration  of  mercury  are  not  often  necesssary 
in  this  form  of  iritis,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rulc^ 
auich  means  are  inadmissible.  Under  these  restrictions, 
and  with  these  qualification's,  yon  would  bleed  locally  or 
generally  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  evacuate  the 
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bowels  pretty  freely,  by  tneaiis  of  some  properly  adapted 
purgative  medicine.  When  the  totigue  is  rery  foul,  the  ap- 
petite defective,  and  the  breath  foetid,  an  ocoasional  emetie 
may  be  serviceable,  but  they  are  not  to  be  irequeiitly  re- 
peated for  very  obvioiis  reasons.  Where  the  pain  is  severe, 
whether  seated  in  the  eye-bto\v,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  or 
the  eye-ball,  you  will  derive  great  advantage  from  a  com- 
bination of  calomel  and  Dover's  powder  (two  grains  of 
calomel  and  eight  of  the  compotiild  powder  of  Ipecacuanha) 
administered  night  and  morning.  When  the  pain  is  some- 
what intermittent,  and  the  system  thoroughly  gcrtity,  and 
the  patient  not  excessively  enfeebled,  you  may  prescribe 
the  vinum  colchici  with  the  usual  precautions.  In  some 
cases  you  will  find  the  carboiiate  of  iron  serviceable, 
particulaily  where  there  is  severe  firontal  pain  and  hemi- 
crania;  aiid  undoubtedly  you  may  administer,  with  perfect 
propriety^  tfie  sulphate)  of  qiAhk  when  the  patietit  is  feeble 
and  the  constitution  broken  and  inipaired. 

Counter-irritation  is  also  6xtrei!iely  b^tieficial,  and 
should  be  maintsdned  in  some  Active  form  throughout  the 
duration  6f  the  dise&se.  However,  supra-orbitdiy  pain, 
when  accompanying  arthritic  iritis,  is  best  relieved  by  the 
infnctton  of  mercurial  bintment  blended  with  opium,  as 
was  formerly  recommended  for  the  relief  of  the  sufiering 
associated  with  simple  acute  and  syphilitic  iritis. 

Belladonna  may  be  applied  to  the  eye  iti  those  cases 
where  the  pupil  is  much  contracted,  and  is  still  contract- 
ing, or  where  the  iris  has  recently  acquired,  or  is  ilcqulring, 
morbid  adhesions  to  surrounding  parts. 

CoUyria  and  fomentations  may  be  useful  in  some  of 
these  cases,  and,  as  they  are  merely  intended  to  relieve 
pain,  I  think  the  warm  anodyne  fomentations  most  advis- 
able )  any  of  those  in  general  use,  usually  answer  this 
purpose  very  well. 

4u 
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No  needless  exposure  of  the  eye  to  light  or  to  a  cold 
damp  atmosphere  should  be  permitted,  and  the  patient's 
diet  should  always  be  regulated;  mindful,  howevor, 
of  the  general  quality  and  character  of  his  diet^  you 
would  not  altogether  deprive  him  of  his  stimulating 
beverage,  if  he  has  been  long  accustomed  to  indulge  in  its 
use  pretty  freely,  but  content  yourself  with  moderating  its 
quantity,  and  changing,  if  necessary,  its  qualify,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  proper  to  prohibit  all  articles  of 
diet  of  an  indigestible  nature.  These  precautions  are 
really  very  necessary.  In  some  instances  you  might  deem 
it  proper  to  enjoin  an  abstinent  diet,  but  where  there  is 
not  much  inflammatory  action  present,  in  an  aged  person 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  a  free  mode  of  living 
and  who  had  also  been  affected  in  a  similar  way  on  many 
former  occasions,  you  might  even  recommend  a  more 
liberal  diet  than  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking. 

I  cannot  too  urgentiy  recommend  you  not  to  forget  the 
adoption  of  prophylactic  measures,  as  soon  as  you  have 
removed  any  particular  attack  of  gouty  inflammation  of 
the  iris,  where  any  tendency  to  relapse  is  evinced. 

I  shall  not  say  any  thing  of  rheumatic  iritis,  of  which 
some  writers  have  treated  at  great  length,  for  I  have 
never  seen  it  take  place  as  a  primitive  disease.  Undoubt- 
edly, rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  sometimes 
extends  fi;om  that  membrane  to  the  iris,  and  in  such  cases 
the  inflammation  which  has  so  extended  acquires  some 
modification ;  it  is  not  exacUy  correspondent  with  simple 
idiopathic  iritis,  but  this  occurrence  is  by  no  means  a 
frequent  one,  and  does  not  require  any  treatment  differ- 
ent from  the  disease  of  the  sclerotica,  of  which  it  is  an 
extension,  except  that  the  same  measures  should  be  more 
energetically  employed.  For,  you  will  remember,  that 
among  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  sclerotitis, 
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bleedingy  calomel,  and  Dover's  powder,  and  colchicum, 
were  particularly  mentioned.  In  short,  the  iris  is  not 
prone  to  accept  rheumatic  inflammation — ^it  wants  that 
aptitude  derived  from  structure  which  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  site  of  disease — and  it  rarely,  and  as  regards  my  own* 
experience,  it  never  becomes  so  afiected  as  a  primitive 
dbease,  and  when  it  participates  in  that  of  the  sclerotica, 
(which,  however,  very  seldom  occurs)  it  requires  for  its 
cure  merely  the  more  active  and  energetic  employment  of 
those  remedial  measures,  which  are,  in  their  more  moderate 
employment,  adapted  and  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  pri^ 
mary  disease. 

As  regards  that  stated  combination  of  morbid  action 
which  is  sometimes  mentioned — as  though  the  constitution 
would  readily  permit  the  integrity  of  the  characters  of 
disease  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  piuity  of  its  type  blended 
and  confused  by  adventitious  alliances,  and  a  belief  in 
which  opinions  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  there  fre* 
qnendy  exists  such  affections  as  the  mercurio-syphilitic 
iritis,  or  arthritico-rheumatic  iritis,  and  so  on — I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  such  combination  of  disease,  detectable 
by  a  correct  adherence  to  any  particular  type  or  set  of 
symptoms,  does  not  occur  with  a  firequency  which  renders 
it  necessary  to  treat  of  them  in  detail  as  distinct  and 
separate  maladies.* 


*  There  sometimes  exists  a  slight  form  of  inflammation  of  the  iris 
which  oontinues  for  a  long  time,  and  frequently  recurs  if  the  suhject 
of  it  get  disordeied  in  his  health,  or  be  much  exposed  to  the  risuk  of 
taking  cold,  or  if  the  surface  of  the  eye  in  pardcuuur  be  much  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  cold.  It  is  characterized  by  a  slight  dulness  or 
cloudiness  of  the  iris,  and  by  a  partial  and  interrupted  zone  of  bright 
red  Tessels  around  the  cornea.  This  zone  is  interrupted,  at  least  it  is 
▼ery  distinct  and  intensely  vivid  at  some  parts  of  the  circle,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  at  others.  The  subjects  of  tne  disease  suffer  fipm  slight 
intolerance  of  light,  and  increased  lachrymation,  and  pain  in  and 
around  the  orbit  and  the  cheek.  The  pain  is  generally  most  severe 
during  the  night,  and  the  disease  almdst  always  occurs  in  elderly 
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SECTION  v.— STRUMOUS  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IBIS. 

Strunous  iritis  »  m  affectioQ  80  distincUy  chamcterused, 
that  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not  in  any  way 
referred  to  by  several  excellent  modem  writers  on  oph- 
thalmic disease.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Schmidt,  Wel- 
LBR,  SAUNDERSy  or  Traybrs,  and  Mr.  Lawri&noe  merely 
mentions  the  occanoPuU  existence  of  strumous  iritis^  and 
dismisses  its  consideration  in  a  very  few  words,  and  in  the 
following  whimsical  and  inexact  language.  '^  In  strumous 
children,  inflammation  commencing  in  the  external  parts 
of  the  eye,  sometime^  extends  to  the  iris ;  this  strumous 
iritis  is  usually  attended  by  some  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  cornea.  The  opaque  state  of  the  cornea  prevents 
you  fW>m  observing  the  changes  talcing  place  in  the  iris, 
so  that  the  very  exigence  of  the  iritis,  is  often  not  known 
until  it  has  gone  through  its  course  and  amie  to  an  end. 
The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  strumous  ophthalmia 
generally.** 

The  extreme  difficulty  with  whiob  we  aiv  enabled  to 
obtain  a  perfect  view  of  the  eyes  of  chUdren  suffioipg  frcni 
various  forms  of  strumous  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  circum* 
stance  by  means  of  which  I  ca^n  explain  tho  omission  of 
an  notice  of  strumous  iritis  among  the  varieties  of  the 
inflammatory  afiections  of  the  iris,  for  some  time  after  the 
diseases  of  that  texture  were  known  to  be  so  important  in 
their  efiiscts  and  had  attracted  so  much  attention  and  been 
investigated  with  so  much  care  and  industry. 

perscmsofa^veakandbrQkeiirdownconBtttatifm.  I|  is  always  relieved 
by  the  use  of  warm  anodyne  or  vegetable  fomentations  to  the  eve ;  by 
the  application  of  oounter-iiritation  to  the  temples;  and  by  the 
admimstration  of  either  the  carbonate  of  iron,  or  the  sulphate  of  ^uina, 
with  a  powder  taken  at  bed  time,  consisting  of  one  or  two  grams  of 
calomel  with  five  or  ten  of  Dover's  powder. 
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When  exauuning  the  eyes  of  scrofulous  children  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  by  an  ordinary 
attempt  at  separating  the  lids,  except  a  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea  and  the  globe ;  the  whole  of  the 
eomea,  with  this  exception,  will  be  concealed  beneath  the 
upper  lid,  and  uo  forcibly  will  the  muscles  of  the  eye  act 
in  producing  this  eleya>tiaii  of  the  cornea,  that  the  utmost 
ingenuity  of  ft  practised  exapiiner  will  often  be  necessary 
to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  entire  cornea.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
detect  the  precise  nature  of  a  disease  which  has  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  two  other  affections;  namely, 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  inflammation  of  the  mem-> 
brane  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Again,  the  substance  of  the 
iris — ^the  true  iritic  texture-^is  more  frequentiy  affected  in 
oonjunction  with,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  inflammation 
of  one  or  both  of  these  membranes,  tiian  separately; 
indeed,  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor  and  the  cornea  ia  stru- 
mous children,  that  in  many  instances  where  true  primaxy 
iritis  has  been  distinctiy  sparked  from  its  commencement  to 
its  establishment,  the  two  textures  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted  then  participate  in  the  inflammatory  disease,  and 
these  various  textures  are  afterwards  coxgoiqtiy  affected-*^ 
there  is  present,  in  fact,  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  of  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  of  the  iris.  Admit- 
ting then  that  the  true  strumous  iritis  rarely  exists  alone  for 
any  great  length  of  time;  tiiat  it  sometimes  occurs  iu  eon* 
sequence  of  the  extension  of  ioflammatoxy  action  from  the 
cornea  or  the  membraoe  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and  in 
other  instances  gives  rise  to  their  inflammation,  I  say, 
admitting  UbiA/reguwi  connexion  of  diseased  action,  we 
must  also  allow  that  in  other  cases  it  exists  quite  alone, 
and  totally  independent  of  apy  morbid  process  either  in  the 
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lining  membrane  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  or,  in  the 
cornea.  Like  the  other  forms  of  strumous  inflammation, 
it  occurs  chiefly  in  children,  very  rarely  in  infancy,  and 
never  in  extremely  old  age. 

Strumous  iritis  takes  place  most  commonly  in  what 
Beer  terms  the  second  class  of  scrofulous  subjects — the 
lively  and  irritable ;  sometimes  in  the  first  class  j  or  those 
who  are  dull  and  torpid  in  their  appearance  and  in  their 
physical  energies ;  and  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  those 
who  do  not  bear  about  them  the  most  emphatic  characters 
of  scrofula,  who  have  a  few  only  of  the  indications  of  that 
state  of  constitution,  and  those  not  veiy  clearly  developed. 
With  regard  to  its  symptoms  I  may  mention  them  very 
briefly,  for  they  do  not  in  many  respects  difler  from  those 
of  strumous  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  except  in  their  greater  intensity,  a  greater  impair- 
ment of  the  free  movements  of  the  iris,  and  the  greater 
degree  of  intolerantia  lucis  with  which  it  is  attended. 

Redness. — ^The  redness  is  more  or  less  considerable, 
but  not  so  great  as  in  any  other  form  of  iritis,  with  the 
exception  of  the  arthritic.  The  vessels  are  of  a  pink 
colour,  and  are  zonularly  arranged  around  the  cornea, 
often  extending  to,  or  creeping  upon,  its  margin.  This 
zone  is  not  equally  distinct  throughout  its  entire  circum- 
ference, for,  as  the  iris  may  be  more  inflamed  at  one 
point  than  another,  the  lesser  or  greater  perfection  and 
distinctness  of  this  zone  will  indicate  the  respective 
amount  of  inflammation  of  its  various  parts,  and  pretty 
accurately  denote  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  partialitjf. 
Sometimes  the  conjunctival  covering  of  the  cornea  will 
be  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  such  case,  its  sur- 
face will  be  vascular  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree ;  in  other 
instances,  the  inflammation  of  the  lamellar  texture  may 
be  indicated  by  the  existence  of  red  vessels  which  pass 
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more  deqply  between  its  layers,  or  of  an  aggregation  of 
them,  producing  a  spot  or  patch  of  redness  upon  the  cornea. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  also  participate,  but  in  a 
variable,  and  usually  very  slight,  degree ;  for,  it  will  be 
remarked,  that  strumous  diseases  of  the  eye  are  not 
generally  characterized  by  much  vascularity. 

State  of  the  iris  and  pupil. — I  need  scarcely  observe 
that  the  colour  of  the  iris  sometimes  becomes  changed 
when  the  inflammation  has  been  long  continued ;  but  it 
will  often  happen  that  the  disease  may  have  been  of  some 
duration,  and  the  iris  shall  have  merely  lost  its  polish  and 
brilliancy.  The  iris  does  not  readily  experience  those 
changes  in  its  texture,  and  that  decided  alteration  of 
colour,  which  it  evidently  and  speedily  undergoes  during 
the  existence  of  syphilitic  or  acute  idiopathic  inflamma- 
tion. It  may  continue  for  some  time,  and  may  frequently 
relapse  without  leaving  behind  that  permanent  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  which  the  existence  of  the  syphi- 
litic or  the  acute  idiopathic  iritis  for  the  same  period, 
would  most  certainly  produce.  Loss  of  its  polish  is  the 
first  change,  but  it  may  also,  by  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  by  its  severity,  by  its  duration,  and  by  the  fre^ 
quency  of  its  recurrence,  become  altered  in  its  colour^ 
that  alteration  being  in  precise  conformity  with  the  rule 
previously  explained  in  reference  to  its  natural  colour ; 
and  thirdly,  its  pupillary  border  may  be  rendered  irregular, 
and  it  may  acquire  adhesions  of  a  varied  extent  to  various 
parts.  These  changes  are  in  no  respect  peculiar,  they 
do  not  difier  from  those  occurring  under  similar  circum'^ 
stances  in  idiopathic  iritis. 

Condition  of  the  cornea. — ^The  cornea  and  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humor  are  sometimes  conjointly  afiected,  and, 
in  such  instances,  there  may  be  so  much  cloudiness  of  the 
one  or  other  of  these  membranes^  or  the  aqueous  humor 
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itself  may  be  rendered  so  tuibid,  thattre  cannot  accnraielj 
ascertain  the  changes  occurring  in  the  iris,  and,  it  is,  as  T 
presume,  to  such  instances  that  Mr.  Lawrence  refers, 
when  he  says  that  the  opaque  state  of  the  cornea  prerents 
a  surgeon  flnom  ascertaining  the  eicistence  of  iritis  '^  until 
it  has  come  to  an  end/*  This  dull,  semi-opaque  and  dirty- 
bluish  appearance  of  the  cornea,  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  strumous  iritis,  although  it  rery  fie- 
quently  indeed  accompanies  it,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

Pain.'^Tncrefued  taehrpmdtion.^^Tntoleritnce  of  Ught 
-'The  pain  in  strumous  iritis  is  not  usually  serere,  but, 
like  the  pain  attendant  on  strumous  disease  in  other  parts, 
it  is  generally  rery  mild.  It  is,  like  the  intolerance  of 
light,  most  considerable  in  the  mortiing  and  at  ndd-day, 
becoming  less  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  becomes 
diminished.  The  intolerance  of  light  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  of  strumous  inflamiflation 
of  the  eye,  but  it  is  most  severe  in  those  c&bes  where  the 
conjunctira  and  sclerotica  are  chiefly  affbcted  $  strumous 
conjunctivitis  and  strumous  sclerotitis  are  associdfed  with 
a  much  greater  degree  of  photophobia,  than  strutnous  in- 
flammation of  the  iris,  and  of  the  cornea.  In  those  cases 
where  scroAilous  iritis  has  been  preceded  by  sclerotic  and 
conjunctival  inflammation,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  more  photophobia  than  in  other  instances 
where  no  such  disease  previously  eitisted ;  and,  we  shall 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  increased 
strength  of  the  corrugator  and  orbicular  muscles,  and  the 
peculiar  distortion  of  the  countenance,  produced  by  the 
patients  frequent  and  active  efforts  to  exclude  the  light 

The  lachrymal  secretion  is  also  veiy  abundant,  but  it  is 
scarcely  that  scalding  lachrymation  which  attends  stru- 
mous conjunctivitis  or  strumous  sclerotitis;  it  is  equally 
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abundant,  but  less  hot,  and  does  not  irritate  the  parts  upon 
which  it  flows  as  the  scalding  tears  do,  in  the  strumous 
forms  of  conjunctival  and  sclerotic  inflammation;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  owing  to  the  milder  and  less 
irritating  quality  of  the  tears  themselves,  for,  on  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  may  be 
detected  many  reasons,  independently  of  any  difierence 
of  quality  in  the  lachrymal  secretion,  why  that  secretion 
shotdd  irritate  the  skin  of  a  patient  suffering  from  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  sclerotica,  and  should 
be  perfectly  innocuous  to  the  surface  over  which  it  flows, 
in  strumous  iritis. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  that  strumous  iritis  may 
lead  to  the  same  changes  in  the  iris,  and  to  the  same 
lymphatic^eposition  as  the  acute  idiopathic  form  of  iritis, 
yet,  it  produces  these  changes  less  frequently,  and  only 
after  the  inflammation  has  existed  for  a  long  period  or 
has  frequently  relapsed.  It  is  not  often  productive  of 
hypopium,  nor  does  it  frequently  lead  to  the  formation  of 
abscess  of  the  iris. 

Constitutional  symptoms. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  the  patienf  s  constitution  (not  merely  as  respects  scro- 
frila,  for  I  am  presupposing  it  to  be  scrofulous)  prior  to 
an  attack  of  iritis,  or  whatever  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  previously  exist,  that  disorder  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  existence  of  the  local  disease,  but  mainly,  I 
conceive,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  with  which  it  is 
attended,  and  the  restlessness  and  irritability  it  excites. 
Independently  of  these  circumstances  and  the  presence  of 
the  general  evidences  of  struma,  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional symptoms  sufficiently  striking  and  important,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  uniform  in  their  occurrence,  to  require 
specific  notice. 

Causes, — ^I  can  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  primary 
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•tmmotis  iritis  hj  referring  to  that  local  aptitude  to 
receive  any  particular  morbid  impresflion,  which,  in  some 
parts  and  in  some  constitutions,  is  known  to  exist  The 
usual  and  hacknejred  enumeration  of  the  immediately 
exciting  causes  of  scrofulous  iritis,  is  littie  else  than  a 
disingenuous  cloak  for  ignorance. 

EffiecU  of  sirumaui  iritis. — Like  the  former  variety  of 
the  disease,  strumous  iritis  may  lead  to  an  extension  of 
inflammatoiy  action  and  its  consequences ; — ^to  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  iris ; — to  contraction  and  closure  of  the 
pupil; — adhesion  of  the  iris  to  surrounding  parts ; — ^to 
staphyloma,  &;c. 

IVeaitHent — As  a  general  rule,  bleeding  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury,  are  less  applicable  to  strumous 
diseases  of  the  eye  than  to  any  other  class  of  ophthalmic 
inflammation;  but  the  disease  I  am  now  investigating  is 
onC)  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  only  success- 
fully treated  by  the  adoption  of  such  measures.  In  primi- 
tive strumous  iritis — ^primary  inflammation  of  the  proper 
iritic  texture — occurring  in  a  moderately  strong  child,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  apply  six  or  eight  leeches  once  or 
twice  at  the  onset  of  the  attack,  to  the  lower  lid,  and 
having  cleared  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  littie  properly 
adapted  purgative  medicine,  to  administer  night  and 
morning,  a  grain  of  calomel  mth  two  or  three  of  antimony ; 
and  this  plan  of  treatment  would  be  stiU  more  necessary 
if  the  colour  of  the  iris  had  become  changed,  lymph 
effused,  and  the  pupil  materially  contracted.  Bvt  having 
given  this  remedy  a  fiur  trial,  having  given  it  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ptyalism  without  any  visible  amendment  of  the 
disease,  would  it  be  prudent  to  continue  its  use  i  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  consider  this  evidence  of  the  inefficacy 
of  the  remedy  insufficient  ?  I  apprehend  not,  for  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  are  tempted  to  persevere,  under  a 
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vague  impression  that  calomel  is  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  iritis,  the  patient's  constitution  may,  and  very 
probably  will,  be  seriously  injured,  and  his  vision  greatly 
impaired ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  prescribe  the  qui- 
nine in  adequate  doses,  it  will  almost  invariably  be  found, 
that  the  inflammation  at  once  subsides,  and  the  patient's 
health  is  re-established.    I  speak  from  repeated  observa- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  only  reiterate  opinions  I  have  pub- 
lished many  years  ago,  and  may  extend  the  remark  by 
stating  diat  in  many  cases  the  disease  may  not  be  very 
severe,. and  the  patient  may  be  feeble  and  emaciated,  and 
that  in  all  such  instances,  or  a  veiy  great  mcy ority  of  them^ 
the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quina  will  be  suc« 
ceeded  by  the  happiest  effects.    These,  then,  are  precisely 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
sulphate  of  quina    is  calculated  to  produce  so  much 
advantage — ^first,  where,  although  the  case  maLj  appear 
to  call  for  bleeding  and  mercury,  and  may  have  been  so 
treated  unsuccessfully ;  and  secMidly,  where  the  case  is 
acconq[>anied  by  symptoms  of  feebleness  and  emaciation 
from  the  first,  or  where  they  may  have  supervened  either 
on  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  or  upon  the  adc^itioQ 
of  mercurial  or  other  enfedi)ling  trefbtment    I  can  recom«- 
mend  this  medicine  most  strongly,  not  to  the  abs<dute 
exclusion  of  other  tonics,  such  as  the  mineral  «cids,  vege- 
table bitt^s,  liquor  potasses,  &c.,  but  as  answering  the 
purpose  of  an  excellent  tonic,  and,  at  the  same  iime,  of 
possessing  what  the  other  remedies  do  not  so  fully  pos- 
sess— namely,  a  -ptopetij  of  curing  the  disease  of  the  eye, 
and  strengthening  and  invigorating  the  constitutioii  at  the 
same  time.    Hie  quina  may  be  prescribed  in  noxtore  with 
the  inftision  of  roses,  to  which  an  additioi^al  quantity  of 
acid  may  be  added,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  the  £om  of  a 
pill,   if  objected    to  in  a  ^liquid  form.      The  qqantity 
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will  Tary  accordiiig  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  fiom  half 
a  grain  to  two  grains,  taken  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

1  am  desirous  to  draw  attention  to  certain  distinctions 
between  simple  and  scrofulous  ixitis,  which  appear  to  me 
to  render  the  administration  of  quina  ao  especially, 
applicable  to  a  certain  stage  of  the  latter  variety  of  the. 
disease.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I  referred  to  a  particular 
change  in  the  caiaur  of  the  irb  as  occurring  reiy  rapidly 
in  simple  acute  iritis,  which  alteration  of  colour  indicated 
the  existence  of  that  state  of  the  capillary  Tcssels  which, 
if  unchanged,  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  destruction  or 
serious  impairment  of  vision.  I  also  stated^  that  before 
this  change  of  colour  occurredi  the  iris  became  dull,  it  lost 
its  polish.  Now  the  same  things  take  place  when  the  iris 
is  inflamed  in  scrofulous  children ;  th^e  is  first  a  dulness, 
a  loss  of  polish,  and  afterwards  an  actual  change  in  the 
eakntr  of  the  iris,  but  of  these  two  stages  of  the  disease^ 
the  first  is  prolonged .  in  the  strumous,  and  veiy  brief  in 
the  simple  acute  form  of  iritis;  hence  there  will  be 
perceived  an  important  distinction,  as.  respects  thejsymp- 
toms  of  these  two  varieties  of  inflammation  of.  the  iri% 
which  sufficiently  explains  the. capacity  of  any  tonic 
medicine,  to  effect,  by  its  influence,  on  thecons^ilutiotn, 
'ere  the  iris  has  undergone  any  oiganic  alteration,  those 
changes  in  the  disease,  in  the  strumous  aflection  of  the 
iris,  which  cannot  be  effiected  by  their  agency  alone,  when 
it  has  continued,  as  in  the  simple  acute  form  of  iritis,  so 
.that  the  colour  of .  that  membrane  shall  have  alrea^ 
experienced  an  important  change. 

Iodine  is  a  favourite  remedy  for  .scrofula,  and  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  strumous 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  I  have  tried  it  in  some  of  these 
cases,  which  were  very  manageable  by  the  sulphate  of 
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quioa,  without  success,  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
believe  that  its  actual  merits  are  quite  inferior  to  what 
might  be  imagined,  if  guided  solely  by  the  good  opinion 
expressed  in  its  favour,  by  its  panegyrists,  and  far  inferior 
in  these  cases  to  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

Local  remedies  are  chiefly  useful  where  there  is  much 
spasm  of  the  lids ;  when  this  occurs,  or  whenever  the  pain 
in  the  eye  is  severe,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  poppy 
or  some  narcotic  fomentation,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
patient  will  derive  relief  from  simply  fomenting  the  eyes 
with  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently  borne.  At  the 
latter  stages,  the  irritability  this  form  of  disease  has  a 
tendency  to  leave  be|iind,  will  often  be  readily  removed 
by  the  daily  use  of  the  vinum  opii. 

Counter-initation  is  also  extremely  serviceable,  anil  at 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  immediately 
after  the  employment  of  depleting  measures,  if  such  mea- 
sures are  deemed  necesisary,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  and  they  may  either 
be  frequently  repeated  or  a  discharging  surface  may  be 
maintained  for  some  time  by  the  use  of  savine  cerate,  or 
the  same  object  may  be  much  better  attained  by  the 
formation  of  an  issue  in  the  arm,  or  a  small  seton  in  the 
temple,  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  rules  previously  laid  down,  when  treating  of  stru- 
mous conjunctivitis,  in  reference  to  diet,  clothing,  air,  and 
exercise,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present  variety  of 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  eye,  and  as  those  subjects  were 
then  canvassed  at  some  length,  I  need  not  again  enter 
upon  their  consideration. 

Of  course,  this  description  of  iritic  inflammation  may 
exist  in  various  degrees  of  intensity — ^its  progress  is  not 
always  equally  rapid,  nor  its  degree  equally  severe,  nor  its 
'  duration  equally  prolonged. 
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teCTlOM  VI. — ^PBOLAFM  OF  THE  IBIS. 

The  iria  may  become  prolapsed  either  by  the  exteDskm 
of  ulceration  through  the  whole  of  the  corneal  lamallm, 
by  sloughing  <^  the  cornea,  by  the  gradual  absoiption 
of  its  texture^  as  occurs  at  the  summit  of  staphyloma 
and  ccMiical  cornea,  or  in  consequence  of  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  cornea. 

In  the  first  of  these  instances  the  extent  of  the  prdapte 
will,  of  course,  be  modified  by  the  sice  of  the  ulcer 
through  which  it  may  protrude.  A  small  ciicumscribed 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  may  lead  to  the  eracuation  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  and  the  prolapse  of  a  veiy  minute  poxtion 
c£  the  piq[>illazy  border  of  the  iris»  which  always  fiedls  for- 
ward, if  not  morbidly  adherent  to  sturrouading  parts,  when 
that  humor  is  discharged ;  but  if  the  ulceration  be  them. 
arrested,  and  the  local  application  of  belladcwna  be 
perseyeringly  employed,  the  iris  will  often  be  withdrawn 
£rom  the  corneal  aperture,  that  aperture  will  become  filled 
wit}i  new  matter,  and  no  evil  consequence  will  result  with 
the  exception  of  an  opacity  of  the  comeaf  which  the  de- 
struction of  its  entire  layers  inTariably  leaves  behind. 
Such  is  the  most  favo.uraUle  result,  which,  tmder  these 
circumstances,  can  ever  take  place.  However,  the 
ulceration  of  the  gomea  may  be  arrested,  but  the  iris  may 
be  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  ulcerated  aperture,  that  we  can- 
not disengage  it,  and  it  will  become  permanently  adherent 
and  erentually  induce  the  following  condition  of  parts: — 
the  iris  will  become  adherent  to  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
forming^  partial  synechia  anterior,  the  cornea  will  be  more 
or  less  nebulous  for  a  variable  distance  around  the  ulcer, 
,and  around  a  minute  black  spot  which  will  ever  after- 
wards indicate  the  site  of  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
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cornea.  The  pupil  will,  of  courde,  be  altered  in  figdre- 
from  the  partial  adhesion  of  its  pupillary  border,  and, 
if  it  be  adherent  only  at  one  part,  it  will  be  rendered- 
eordiforra,  the  apex  being  the  point  of  adhesion — the 
part  where  the  iris  is  adherent  to  the  cornea.  I  hare  seen 
the  peculiar  appearance  to  which  I  have  so  recently 
adverted,  remain  after  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  which  has  not 
penetrated  through  the  whole  of  its  layers,  and  where  no 
synechia  anterior  has  existed — ^there  has  been  a  small 
black  or  brown  spot,  quite  different  from  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  comeai  which  has  been  surrounded  by 
a  white  or  bluish-white  ring  or  circle  of  opaque  matter. 
It  has  happened  in  several  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
my  notice,  that  where  the  eye  has  been  inflamed  and  the 
cornea  pretfy  deeply  ulcerated,  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided, the  ulceration  has  healed,  md  the  only  remnant  of 
the  preyious  nuschief  has  been  a  small  dark-coloured  flat- 
tened spot  upon  the  cornea,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
opaque  matter — ^the  disease  has  been  said  to  be  cured,  the 
eye  has  been,  with  these  exceptions,  considered  free  from 
disease ;  but  suddenly  this  dark-coloiued  flattened  part  of 
the  cornea  has  given  way,  the  aqueous  humor  has  been 
discharged,  and  the  iris  has  become  adherent  to  the  cornea. 
Having  explained  the  circumstances  which  may  give 
rise  to  the  preceding  condition  of  parts,  I  may  briefly 
mention  that  the  projection  of  the  iris  through  a  minute 
aperture  in  the  cornea  will  often  give  rise  to  severe  pain ; 
not  in  eveiy  case,  for  the  local  snsceptibUity  of  parts,  and 
the  general  susceptibility  of  the  system,  will  chiefly  decide 
^ther  the  total  absence  or  the  degree  of  severity  of  this 
occurrence.  It  will  be  imagined,  that  the  stretching  and 
strangulation  of  so  irritable  a  texture  as  the  iris,  its  pres- 
sure against  the  sharp  margin  of  an  ulcerated  opening  in 
the  cornea,  and  its  constant  and  direct  exposure  to  external 
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irritation  and  atmospheric  influence,  would  generally  pro- 
duce great  local  uneasiness,  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  usual 
result  of  this  form  of  injury  or  disease. 

If  we  allow  the  prolapsus  to  follow  its  own  course  and 
do  not  take  measures  to  remove  the  protruded  portion  of 
the  iris,  it  will  be  removed,  partly  by  being  retracted 
towards  its  ciliary  attachment,  partly  by  the  process  of 
absorption,  and  partly  by  sloughing ;  and  this  combined 
process  will,  in  favourable  cases,  lead  to  a  natural  cure 
just  as  complete  as  any  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  judiciously  conducted  treatment  It  will 
be  remembered,  that  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  iris  is 
peculiar — its  structure  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  light- 
but  it  may  be  touched,  as  in  the  operation  for  cataract, 
without  exciting  any  material  uneasiness^  and  without 
provoking  it  to  contract. 

The  iris  may  be  so  much  projected  in  consequence  of 
an  extensive  loss  of  the  corneal  substance,  as  to  constitute 
siaphjflama  iridis ;  or  it  may  be  prolapsed  at  several 
points,  and,  in  this  case,  if  the  cornea  is  at  the  same  time 
projected^  the  disease  is  then  termed  staphyloma  race- 
WMSunu  In  the  worst  forms  of  prolapse  of  the  iris,  those 
cases  in  which  it  takes  place  veiy  extensively,  either  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  corneal 
substance,  or  of  a  large  wound  of  the  comeii,  the  con* 
sequence  may  be,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  iris,  diminution 
or  obliteration  of  the  pupil — ^partial  or  total  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea — and  staphyloma  of  the  iris. 

The  iris  may  be  prolapsed  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
of  the  sclerotica  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
but  such  accidents  are  not  rendered  serious  s6  much  on 
account  of  the  prolapse  of  the  iris,  as  on  other  and  more 
important  grounds,  such  as,  inflammation  of  the  choroid 
and  retina,  and  injury  to  the  ciliaiy  nerves. 
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Treatment  of  prolap9e  of  the  iris. — ^When  Ihe  prolapse 
of  the  iris  depends  on  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  of  course 
it  is  highly  important  to  check  that  disease,  which^  whether 
connected  with  some  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye  in 
general,  or  of  any  of  its  particular  tunics,  is  producing  the 
extension  of  ulceration  of  that  part  of  the  cornea  through 
which  the  prolapsus  has  occurred,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  is  increasing. 

But  other  measures  are  necessary ;  for  instance,  if  the 
prolapse  be  very  trifling,  if  the  iris  merely  protrude  through 
a  minute  aperture  in  the  cornea,  it  would  be  right  to 
touch  Toxy  cautiously,  the  prolapsed  part  with  a  peice  of 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  worked  to  a  very  fine  point  It 
is  a  question  how  long  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  ?  When  does  its  use  cease  to 
be  beneficial  ?  It  is  not  usual  to  apply  the  solid  nitrate 
of  silver  after  the  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris  has  been 
retracted  or  destroyed  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  cornea;  its  application  then  becomes  mis- 
chievous and  painful : — mischievous,  because  by  so  douig 
we  are  producing  inflammation  and  opacity  of  the  cornea; 
and  painfiil,  inasmuch  as  its  use  to  the  healthy  structure 
of  the  cornea  is  necessarily  productive  of  acute  uneasiness* 
Instead  of  applying  Uie  solid  nitrate  of  silver  as  I  have 
just  advised,  it  is  recommended  by  many  surgeons,  and 
also  by  Db.  Jacob,  to  touch  the  prolapsed  iris  with 
a  fine  pencil,  the  point  of  which  has  been  moistened  so  as 
to  take  up  a  little  of  the  powdered  nitrate  of  silver. 

Bnt  the  prolapse  may  be  still  more  extensive  and  in 
such  case  I  can  scarcely  advise  that  the  whole  of  the  pro-* 
tmded  portion  of  the  iria  be  touched ;  it  would  be  far. 
better  to  drop  into  the  eye  about  twice  a  day,  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  (the  strength  of  which  would  vary 
from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,)  or^ 
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rather,  to  toach  the  prolapsed  part  with  a  fine  camel-hair 
pencil  dipped  in  that  solution ;  and  the  eye  may  also  be 
occasionally  bathed  with  the  common  alum  or  zinc  wajsh. 

Besides  these  measures,  it  would  be  right  to  apply  the 
extract  of  belladonna  to  the  forehead ;  to  smear  it  upon 
and  above  the  eye-brow  in  a  moderately  thick  layer, 
repeating  its  application  every  twenty-four  hours.  And 
although  I  cannot  say  at  what  precise  period  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  prolapsus,  the  local  application  of 
belladonna  ceases  to  be  useful,  and  becomes  inadequate 
to  withdraw  the  iris  within  the  chambers  of  the  eye ;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  there  remains  a  tendency  to  an  increase  of 
the  prolapse,  whilst  there  is  an  uncertainty  respecting  its 
capacity  to  induce  the  retraction  of  the  iris  for  many  days 
after  its  first  appearance,  I  should  strenuously  advise  the 
application  of  the  belladonna,  even  though  we  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  conduct  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  this 
description  for  some  time  after  the  prolapsus  has  taken 
place.  In  this  view  of  the  subject^  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  local  application  of  belladonna  is  presumed,  first, 
to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the  iris  to  further  prolapse; 
secondly,  to  induce  the  retraction  of  that  membrane,  when 
protruded,  from  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe, 
into  the  corneal  opening,  and  confined  in  that  situation, 
merely  by  the  stricture  upon  its  substance  caused  by  the 
sides  of  that  aperture;  and  thirdly,  to  detach  it  firom 
slight  and  recently  formed  adhesions,  which  may  also 
happen  to  exist 

Now,  this  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  the  stimulate 
ing  part  of  it,  is  universally  adaptive;  but  where  the 
prolapse  is  extensive,  or  where  there  is  present  an  acute 
degree  of  ophthalmia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  more 
sparing  in  the  use  of  stimulants  until  those  acute  symp- 
toms had  been  subdued ;  employing  for  their  subduction. 
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of  course,  the  same  meaflures  which  the  same  amount  of 
iuflammation  unconnected  with  prolapse  of  the  iris,  would* 
require.  In  this  way  we  may  expect  to  arrest  and  suspend 
the  cause  of  the  prolapse  where  that  particular  cause 
(extension  of  the  corneal  ulcer)  existed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diminish  or  remove  the  prolapsus  itself.  Of  course, 
where  the  pupil  becomes  closed  or  nearly  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  synechia  anterior,  if  there  be  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deep-seated  parts  are  not  materially 
involved  in  the  morbid  changes — that  the  retina  is  not 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  vision — ^vision  might  be  im- 
proved or  restored  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil ; 
but  if  the  pupil  be  materially  diminished  in  magnitude, 
and  its  figure  ever  so  much  altered  and  disturbed,  so  long 
as  that  pupil,  small  and  malformed  as  it  may  chance  to 
be,  remains  clear,  and  the  deep-seated  parts  retain  their 
integrity,  vision  .may  be  sufficiently  good  for  all  ordinary 
occasions,  and  no  operation  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  pupil — a  very  small  and  irregular  pupil  is 
not  incompatible  with  moderately  good  vision. 

In  recommending  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops, 
I  should  state  that  in  some  cases,  when  employed  for  a 
long  time,  they  have  a  tendency  to  discolour  the  con- 
junctivar^td  render  it  of  an  olive  colour;  and  when  this 
has  once  taken  place,  the  stain  to  which  their  prolonged 
use  gives' rise,  remains  ever  afterwards.  I  have  seen  the 
conjunctiva  so  stained  many  times,  bat  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, by  merely  continuing  the  use  of  the  silver  drops 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Jacob. 
Where  the  strong  nitrate  of  silver  drops  have  been  regu- 
larly used  for  a  year  or  longer,  to  remove  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  staphyloma,  to  suppress 
the  growth  of  pterygium,  and  so  on,  I  have  certainly 
witnessed  the  occurrence,  and,  in  such  instances,  the  stain 
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is  particularly  deep  at  the  lower  lid,  at  and  near  that  part 
of  the  coDJanctiva  where  it  is  reflected  from  the  infierit^ 
palpebrs  to  the  globe.  I  know  a  labourer,  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  been  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops,  firom 
a  prescription  I  gave  him  for  the  cure  of  an  incipient 
pter}'gium,  and  who  afterwards  neglected  to  call  upon  me, 
and  continued  to  use  the  drops  until  the  whole  of  the  con- 
junctiva  had  assumed  a  dark-brown  tint  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  tendency  in  mucous  and  cutaneous  texture, 
to  retain  and  acquire  from  divers  causes,  various  shades  of 
colour  which  they  do  not  naturally  possess. 


SECTION  VII. — ^STAPHYLOMA  OP  THE   IBIS. 

The  term  sictphyloma  iridis  is  applied  to  that  condition 
of  disease,  in  which  the  iris  becomes  projected  at  many 
points  through  distinct  apertures  in  the  cornea,  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  cornea,  is  pro- 
tnided  in  one  large  convex  mass,  the  colour  of  which  will 
correspond  with  the  natural  colour  of  the  iris,  unless 
changed  by  inflammation. 

Now,  in  the  former  of  these  varieties,  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  is  generally  limited  to  the  adoption  of  palliative 
measures;  the  resistance  ofiered  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  prolapse  by  the  intervening  portions  of  the  cornea, 
prevents  the  iris  from  forming  that  large  prominence,  or 
those  considerable  projections,  so  frequently  observed  in 
the  second  variety  of  this  afiection;  but  if  any  one  or 
more  of  these  staphylomatous  projections  should  bulge  so 
considerably  as  to  cause  any  material  irritation,  it  might 
either  be  shaved  away  with  the  cataract  knife  or  punctured 
with  the  fine  grooved  needle.     The  palliative  treatment 
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consists  in  the  employment  of  local  stimulants  or  astrin- 
gents,  such  as  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
alum  or  the  zinc  lotion,  with  the  occamonal  use  of  blisters 
and  purgative  medicines. 

The  large  staphyloma  of  the  iris  which  is  formed  by  the 

propulsion  of  its  entire  texture,  is  a  prominently^convez 

dark-coloured  tumour,  and  is  very  variable  in  its  size — it 

is  sometimes  very  large,  it  may  acquire  a  magnitude  much 

more  considerable  than  any  the  former  variety  ever  attains. 

The  history  of  its  formation  may  be  very  briefly  stated  :^- 

in  the  first  place,  the  iris  must  have  undergone  some 

change  by  which  its  texture  is  rendered  thicker,  the  pupil 

being  at  the  same  time  almost  or  quite  closed ;  secondly, 

the  cornea  must  have  been  extensively  destroyed.    If  the 

former  change  did  not  take  place,  the  iris  would  be  incom- 

potent  to  sustain  and  resist  the  pressure  from  behind,  and 

the  fluid  contents  of  the  globe  would  also  be  discharged. 

These,  then,  are  two  essential  conditions  of  the  disease, 

namely,  thickening  of  the  iris  with  great  diminution  or 

total  obliteration  of  the  pupillary  aperture,  and  destruction 

of  the  corneal  texture.    And  it  will  be  remembered,  that 

in  addition  to  the  thickened  state  of  the  iris,  by  which  it 

has  acquired  an  increased  capacity  of  resistance,  it  is 

supported  by  surrounding  parts-^the  parts  around  the 

base  of  the  projection — and  also  by  deposition  upon  its 

surface,  and  within  its  texture,   after  the  staphyloma  has 

occurred,  just  as  the  cornea  becomes  thickened  up  to  a 

certain  stage,  when  it  is  the  seat  of  staphyloma.    There 

is  also  another  circumstance  which  materially  assists  in 

retarding,  and  preventing  the  increase  of,  the  staphyloma 

of  the  iris.      The  anterior  chamber  is  always  destroyed, 

and  so  is,  very  generally,  the  posterior  chamber;  the 

former  necessarily  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 

of  the  cornea,  and  the  latter  event  takes  place  owing  to 
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thecontact  of  the  lent  (piesuming  that  it  is  not 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  which  produced  the 
staphyloma  of  the  iris)  with  the  neural  surface  of  the  pro- 
truded iris,  so  that  the  pressure*  of  the  contents  of  the 
eye-ball  is  rendered  very  much  less  than  it  would  be,  if, 
in  addition  to  the  other  causes  producing  it,  there  was  a 
free  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humor.  Again,  the  lens  is 
not  generally  discharged  from  the  eye,  in  consequence  of 
the  obliteration  or  permanent  diminution  of  the  pupil- 
lary aperture  produced  by  the  previously  existing  inflam- 
mation, but  it  is  displaced,  so  that  its  margin  is  supported 
or  rests  upon  that  part  or  circle  of  the  cornea  which 
remains,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  that  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  be  exerted  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
projected  iris,  is  sustained  by  the  neural  aspect  of  the 
dislocated  lens. 

»  The  preceding  statement  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
causes  most  likely  to  induce  this  form  of  disease.  It  is 
most  frequently  produced  by  gonoirhceal  or  acute  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  by  those  maladies  extensively  impairing 
or  destroying  the  integrity  of  the.  corneal  tissue,  such  as 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  its  interlamellar  texture, 
the  occurrence  of  a  variolous  pustule^  ulcwation  or 
sloughing  of  its  texture.  The  treatment  is  here  also  either 
palliative  or  radical ;  the  former  consists  in  the  subduction 
of  any  external  or  internal  ophthalmia  with  which  the 
staphylomatous  condition  of  the  iris  may  be  associated ; 
the .  occasional  employment  of  counter-irritation ;  tapping 
the  staphyloma,  and  the  application  of  astringent  lotions. 
The  radical  method  of  treatment  is  frequently  adopted, 
not  so  much  for  the  relief  of  the  staphylomatous  eye,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  irritation  in  the  opposite  organ ; 
for,  it  is  not  productive  of  much  local  uneasiness  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  unless  it  be  unusually  large,  or 
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occur  in  an  unbealUiy  or  extremelj  susceptible  individual, 
and,  on  this  account,  I  have  purposely  abstained  from 
entering  upon  the  detail  of  symptoms  which  have  neither 
a  frequent  nor  a  necessary  connexion  with  this  disease  of 
the  iris.  We  remove  the  staphyloma  of  the  iris,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  excise  it,  less  frequently  because  .it 
is  the  seat  of  great  uneasiness,  than  because  it  has  ren« 
dered  the  opposite  eye  weak  and  irritable. 

The  radical  treatment,  then,  consists  in  the  removal  of 
the  staphylomatous  projection,  by  the  same  means  as  those 
employed  for  the  removal  of  staphyloma  of  tlie  comeiei ; 
and  sometimes  a  .severe  attack  of  pain  and  inflammation 
will  succeed  this  operation.  I  have  only  performed  it 
twice  myself  (I  refer  to  staphyloma  of  the  iris,  for,  of 
course,  I  have  in  numerous  instances  operated  for  staphy- 
loma of  the  cornea)  and  in  both  instances  severe  pain  and 
inflammation  succeeded  the  operation,  and  in  one  of  them 
suppuration  of  the  eye-ball  eventually  took  place,  and  this, 
too,  without  any  appreciable  constitutional  defect  in  the 
patients  themselves.  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
when  this  operation  is  long  delayed  where  a  necessify  for 
its  performance  exists,  the  patient  is  permitted  to  have 
acquired  an  irritability  of  system  which  is  opposed  to  the 
successful  result  of  any  operation  whatever.  Reflecting 
on  the  nature  of  the  texture  we  remove  and  the  serious, 
injury  we  inflict  upon  the  eye  by  this  operation,  we  can 
scarcely  feel  surprised  that  serious  inflammation  should 
so  generally  follow  its  performance ;  when  I  say  generally, 
I  ought  to  state  that  this  opinion  is  delivered  from  a  very 
limited  experience  as  respects  my  own  practice — I  speak, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  result  of  operations  at  which  I 
have  been  present,  and  which  have  been  performed  by 
various  professional  friends.    After  an  operation  for  the 
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tlWBjB  cause  them  to  eontract  or  dongh  by  the  careful 
and  persevering  application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silTer. 
It  is  not  necessaiy  to  tie  them  with  a  fine  Ugature,  as  I 
hare  faiown  to  have  been  done  in  more  than  one  instance, 
for  this  is  an  unnecessarilj  painful  and  tedious  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  a  disease  which  may  be  speedily  and  very 
efibctnally  removed  by  more  agreeable  means. 

I  mentioned  that  two  small  fungoid  growths  arising 
from  the  iris,  which  was  in  other  respects  quite  healthy 
and  which  had  not  been  afiected  with  any  previous 
disease  to  which  these  new  {Hroductions  could  be  fairly 
attributedi  had  occurred  under  my  own  immediate  notice, 
and  both  of  them  were  perfectly  removed  by  the  influence 
of  mercury  administered  so  as  to  produce  and  maintain  its 
specific  action  for  a  short  time,  and,  in  order  to  prove  that 
this  form  of  disease  is  extremely  rare,  and  perhaps  even 
when  it  exists  seldom  falls  under  the  medical  practitioner^s 
observation  (for,  in  both  the  instances  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  it  constituted  merely  a  slight  personal  blem- 
ish rather  than  a  source  of  pain  and  inconvenience)  I  may 
mention  that  an  experienced  surgeon  to  whom  I  described 
the  particulars  of  these  cases,  thought  I  had  confounded 
them  with  lymphatic  deposition  or  some  other  effect  of 
iritis.  A  case  has  been  related  to  me  by  a  medical  firiend, 
in  which  a  tumour  grew  from  the  iris,  was  loose  and  spongy 
in  its  texture,  and  so  vascular  that,  as  in  the  case  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wardrop,*  it  sometimes  ruptured  and 
filled  the  anterior  chamber  with  blood.  The  patient 
resided  at  a  distance  firom  Birmingham,  and  I  advised  my 
firiend,  who  wrote  to  me  upon  the  subject,  to  try  the  effect 
of  mercury  and  afterwards  of  iodine,  and  he  has  since  told 
me,  that  the  disease  was  cured  by  the  agency  of  mercury 

*  Morbid  AnmUnnyf  VoL  2,  page  53. 
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given  to  the  production  of  slight  ptyalism.  I  have  seen 
other  cases  where  growths  have  appeared  to  arise  from 
the  ciliary  ligament 

Such  then  is  the  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
primary  fungoid  growth  from  the  iris — a  loose  spongy 
growth  unconnected  with  iritis;  uncombined  with  any 
change  in  the  colour  or  material  alteration  in  the  mobility 
of  the  iris  and  the  nze  and  circularity  of  the  pupil }  and 
unassociated  with  prolapse  of  that  membrane. 

I  cannot  say  any  thing  respecting  the  cause  of  this 
latter  variety  of  the  disease;  its  other  forms,  those  in 
which  the  fungus  arises  in  consequence  of  tkw  proliqpse  of 
the  iris,  are  of  course  remotely  dependent  on  the  prolapse 
itselfi 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  1  have  stated  that  the 
disease  under  investigation  is  not  of  a  malignant  natare, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  denying  to  the  iris, 
a  capacity  to  originate  malignant  disease — ^malignant 
disease  has  been  found  by  many  excellent  authorities  to 
be  first  developed  in  the  iris,  but  I  have  not  witnessed  the 
occurrence  myself.  However,  it  will  be  understood,  that 
the  remarks  I  have  now  made  do  not  apply,  or  refer  to,  a 
malignant  disease,  but  to  one  which  is  perfectly  manage-* 
able  by  treatment ;  which  may  arise  from  the  iris  when  it 
has  protruded  externally,  or  which  may  proceed  from  that 
membrane  when  it  retains  its  natural  situation,  either 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  or  otherwise  cextain  other 
diseased  changes  in  the  iris ;  and  which  has  no  tendency 
to  contaminate  the  constitution.* 


*  There  are  many  cases  of  funj^ous  excrescence  of  the  iris  related  by 
authors,  and  particuUrly  by  Maitre-Jan,  Scarpa,  Be£r,  Lawrencb, 
Travers,  and  Warorop. 
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SECTION  IX. — ABSCESS  OF  THE   IBIS. 

An  abscess  may  form  in  the  iris,  either  from  injury  or 
inflammation  of  that  membrane,  or  indeed,  without  any 
clearly  defined  cause.  I  have  seen  a  small  abscess  form 
in  the  iris  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fall  upon  the  head ; 
this  abscess  has  afterwards  burst  and  has  left  behind  no 
mischievous  effects.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  am  now 
directing  attention,  there  may  be  observed  a  small  swell- 
ing of  the  iris,|  which  is  covered  by  its  serous  membrane, 
this  tumour  may  gradually  subside,  or  it  may  increase, burst, 
and  discharge  its  contents  into  the  anterior  or  posterior 
chamber.  If  it  burst  into  the  anterior  chamber,  its  contents 
fall,  as  a  adnute  quantity  of  pus,  to  its  lower  part,  and 
constitute  a  variety  of  spurious  hypopium ;  the  opening 
in  the  iris;  is  geaerally  small,  it  quickly  closes,  the  hypo- 
pium is  abscxrbed,  and  the  eye  is  restored  to  its  healthy 
state.  Such  is  the  most  successfiil  termination  of  the 
case,  but  its  •  result  may  not  be  so  favourable  when  the 
abscess  of  the  iris  is  connected  with  important  disease  of 
other  parts  of  the  eye.  As  to  the  other  circumstances 
associated  with  the  iris,  its  mobility,  the.  stale  of  the  pupil, 
and  so.  on,  they  will,  of  course,  differ  in  different  cases. 
It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  an  abscess  may  fiNrm 
in  the  iris,  may  discharge  its  contents  into  the  anterior 
or  posterior  chamber,  as  it  may  happen  to  burst  on  its 
corneal  or  neural  surface,  and  that  it  may  exist  as  the 
only  visible  affection,  or  be  connected  with  more  impor- 
tant disease  of  that  monbrane.  After  an  abscess  of  the 
iris  has  burst  and  healed,  a  minute  indentation  may  be 
noticed  which  indicates  the  former  situation  of  the  mis- 
chief.   The  disease  (which  does  not  frequently  occur)  is 
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for  the  most  part,  readily  controlled  by  venesection,  and 
by  the  administration  of  mercury. 


SECTION  X. — INJUBIE8  OF  THE  IRIS. 

Local  injury  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  iris,  and 
may  eventually  excite  those  changes  which  we  have 
already  described  and  considered.  In  other  instances,  it 
may  lacerate  that  membrane  or  detach  it  from  its  ciliary 
connexion.  If  the  detachment  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary 
ligament  take  place  only  to  a  veiy  limited  extent,  it  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  aperture  which  may  be  termeii 
a  second  pupil,  and  which  may  greatly  confuse  vision,  and 
may  even  give  rise  to  what  is  famiUarly  termed,  double 
vision;  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  desirable  (the  confu- 
sion of  vision  may  be  great  enough  to  justify  the  measure) 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  immediately  con- 
sequent on  the  blow  or  concussion  of  the  eye-ball,  to 
make  these  two  pupils  into  one,  by  dividing  the  interven- 
ing portion  of  the  iris,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  iris  knife  passed  either  through  the  sclerotica  or 
through  the  cornea.  But  where  the  substance  of  the  iris 
i»  lacerated,  the  laceration  commencing  at  its  pupillary 
margin,  the  treatment  of  the  case  is,  in  fisust,  the  treatment 
of  iritis  and  its  consequences.  Of  course,  this  form  of 
injury  changes  the  natural  figure  of  the  pupil. 

Foreign  substances  may  be  impelled  into  the  eye  and 
become  imbedded  in  the  iris,  and  may  either  be  absorbed 
or  become  encisted.  Prior,  however,  to  the  occurrence 
of  either  of  these  events,'  they  may  produce  great  irritation 
and  inflammation.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  remove 
foreign  bodies  so  situated,  in  the  general,  but  when  the 
foreign  substance  is  large,  is  evidently  leading  to  dis- 
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organisation  and  aupparaticin  of  the  globe,  and  is  al  the 
same  time  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  their  removal  be- 
comes quite  necessary,  and  may  easily  be  accomplished 
by  a  section  of  the  cornea  and  the  introduction  of  a 
forceps  beneath  the  corneal  flap.  I  have  formerly  pointed 
out  at  some  length  the  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  formation  of  cists  around  foreign  bodies  when 
in  contact  with,  or  imbedded  in,  the  iris,  I  have  described 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  developed,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  such  cists  may  undergo. 

There  is  yet  another  effect  consequent  on  the  laceration 
of  the  iris,  from  a  blow  or  concussion  of  the  eye — ^namely, 
absorption  of  the  iris,  which  I  proceed  to  consider  as  a 
separate  disease,  and  not  merely  as  an  effect  of  that  in- 
juiy,  because  although  generallf  produced,  it  is  not 
alwajfi  etcited,  by  the  laceration  of  the  iris. 


SECTION  ZI.— ABSOBPTION  OF  THE  IRIS. 

The  iris  is  sometimes  partially  or  totally  absorbed 
either  from  a  blow  upon  the  eye  or  from  concussion  of 
that  organ,  from  laceration  of  the  iris,  or  from  concussion 
of  the  body  generaUy,  and  particularly  by  a  fall  upon  the 
head.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  arises  from  inflammation ; 
it  has  not  followed  the  decline  of  the  inflammation  in 
any  of  the  many  cases  of  iritis  I  have  witnessed.  Of 
course  I  am  now  refeiring  to  those  cases  of  iritb  which 
arise  independently  of  external  violence,  for  that  has 
been  already  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  absorption 
of  the  iris.  The  partial  absorption  of  the  iris  which 
occurs  where  it  has  been  prolapsed,  is  not  meant  to 
be  included  in  my  present  observaticms,  for,  as  I 
ought  to  have  explained  before,  that  portion  of  the  iris 
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which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ulcerated  margin 
of  the  cornea  through  which  it  has  been  protruded, 
becomes  absoxbedi  and  its  edge  only  is  adherent  to  the 
corneal  cicatrix. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  those  cases  where  the  iris 
becomes  absorbed  from  laceration  of  its  texture,  the  pupil 
will  gradually  become  enlarged,  irregularly  enlarged,  for, 
it  will  first  disappear  axound  the  site  of  the  laceration, 
by  degrees  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  slip  which  will 
remain  attached  to  some  part  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  this 
portion  will  also  be  pretty  generally  taken  away,  and 
then  the  patient  will  become  completely  amaurotic,  eyen 
if,  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  a  certain  portion  of 
Tidon  had  remained.  Such  is  the  common  cause  of 
the  absorption  of  the  iris,  and  I  hare  endeavoured  to  give 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which  its  disapr 
pearance  talces  place  under  the  influence  of  that  cause. 

A  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  a  fall  upon  the  head,  may, 
without  lacerating  the  iris,  eventually  cause  the  absorp^ 
tion  of  that  membrane,  and,  under  sudbt  circumstances, 
the  pupil  becomes  gradually  enlarged,  and  vision  im- 
paired, until  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iris  is 
removed,  when  the  amaurosis  becomes  complete.* 

Having  described  the  causes  of  the  absorption  of  the 
.iris ;  the  mode  in  whidi  that  absorption  takes  place  wh^i 
induced  by  lacerafion  of  its  texture;  the  appearances 
presented  in  its  progress ;  and  its  eventual  effects  upon 
vision,  I  shall  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  appearance  of 

*  When  amamosis  follows  alMOfption  of  the  iris  which  has  been 
caused  b j  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  b^  any  accidentally  applied  violence 
lo  the  organ  of  vision,  the  k»8  of  sight  is  usually  (ess  owing  to  the 
lemoral  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  natuxal  defences  of  the 
retina,  than  to  the  concussion  tnat  membrane  sustained  at  the  time 
the  injury  was  inflicted. 
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the  eye  when  the  disease  has  terminated  in  the  absorption 
of  the  whole  of  the  iris.  A  superficial  glance  at  the  eye 
will  generally  determine  pretty  satisfactorily  the  nature  of 
the  disease  after  we  have  once  seen  it,  and  it  has  been 
properly  pointed  out  and  explained.  The  cornea  will 
present  a  uniformly  deep-black  appearance,  there  will  be 
no  pupil,  for  the  membrane  in  which  it  is  formed,  no 
longer  exists.  If  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (the  lens  itself  is 
generally  absorbed)  has  become  opaque,  and  the  vitreous 
humor  cloudy,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  these 
additions^  may  be  equally  clearly  distinguished,  unless  the 
cloudy  state  of  the  vitreous  humor  supervened  upon  the 
opacity  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  remedies  capable  of  arresting 
the  undue  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  iris  at  any  stage 
of  that  process  under  the  influence  of  which  the  iris  is 
absorbed.  If  there  be  much  inflammation  present,  that 
inflammation  should  be  removed  by  suitable  means,  and 
we  may.  generally  remove  it  by.  their  agency,  but  we 
cannot  arrest  the  process  of  absorption,  and,  as  I  have 
previously  explained,  when  that  absorption  has  completed 
the  removal  of  the  iris,  we  can  neither  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  amaurosis  nor  cure  it  when  it  has  taken,  place. 
It  ia  said  that  when  the.  iris  is  absorbed,  the  patient  should 
wear  an  instrument  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre, 
rather  smaller  than  the  natural  pupil,  and  so  contrived 
that  the  light  shall  only  gain  admission  to  the  eye  through 
this  minute  opening.  I  can  only  remark  that  in  the  many 
cases  I  have  witnessed  where  the  iris  has  been  extensively 
or  wholly  absorbed,  the  patient  has  eventually  been 
irremediably  and  completely  amaurotic,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  measures  employed  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  vision. 
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SECTION    XII. — OBLITERATION   OF   THE   PUPIL. — OPERATION 

FOR  ARTIFICIAL   PUPIL. 

* 

I  have  DOW  to  treat  of  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
observations  I  am  about  to  make  upon  this  subject,  are 
intended  to  refer,  in  s^  great  measure,  to  that  condition  of 
the  iris  in  which  its  {mpillary  margin  gradually  contracts 
until  it  becomes  coherent,  the .  pupil  being  consequently 
closed,  the  communication  between  the  chambers  of  the 
eye  destroyed,  and  the  iris  stretched  as  a  continuous 
ipembrane  across  them,  separating  them  into  two  perfect 
cavities.  This  state  of  things  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  inflaimpatiop ;  I  have  never  known  it  exist  as  a 
congenital  disease. 

The  pupU  may  be  filled  with  a  mass  of  lymph,  to  which 
the  iris  may  have  become  firmly  united,  that,  is.  termed, 
a  lymph  cataract ;  the  iris  may  be  adherent  to  the  neural 
surfiBtce  of  the  corpea,  and  the  pupil  may  be  at  the  same 
time  greatly  diminished  in  magnitude,  that  is  called 
cofiiraction  of  the  pupil  with  synechia  anterior  ;  the  iris 
iiiay  be  adherjent  to  the  anterior  capsule^  which  may 
be  .at  the  same  time  perfectly  opaque,  and  this  state 
of  things,  is  d^ignated  synechia  posterior  with  opacity 
qf  the  anterior  capmile ;  again,  an  extensive  and  dens^ 
opacity  may  ocpupy  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  so  as  .jto 
prevent  the  &?e  transmission  of  light  through  the  pupil. 
Eac)i  of  these  inorbid  conditions  may  require  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  pupil>  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  them 
more  particularly  when  I  speak  of  those  diseased  states  of 
the  eye  which  render  it  necessary  to  make  an  artificial 

pupil- 

(    With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  obliteration  of  the 

5  a 
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pupil — simple  cohesion  of  the  whole  of  the  pupillaiy 
margin  of  the  iris— it  is  veiy  clear  what  course  should  be 
taken  with  a  view  of  restoring  vision ;  it  is  obvious  that  an 
opening  should  be  made  in  the  iris  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  place  of  the  natural  pupil  which  has  become  closed. 
But  before  an  operation  is  undertaken,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible  the  state  of  the 
parts  beneath,  and  the  condition  of  the  cornea ;  for,  if  the 
coimea  be  densely  and  extensively  opaque,  or  the  deep- 
sea^d  parts  have  undergone  any  change  by  which  they 
are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  the  operation  will, 
always  in  the  latter  case  and  frequently  in  the  former 
instance,  fail  to  afford  relief.  We  can  readily  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  cornea  by  a  very  slight  examination,  but 
we  cannot  so  readily  decide  upon  the  condition  of  the 
deep-seated  textures,  of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens, 
and  of  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  disease  which  produced  the  obliteration  of  the 
pupil,  may  at  the  same  time  have  effected  certain  morbid 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  parts  beneath,  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil,  will  prevent  all  nsefiil 
vision.  Fdr  instance,  it  may  have  rendered  the  cxyBtalline 
lens  or  its  capsule  opaque,  or  it  may  have  induced  glau- 
coma, or  have  disorganized  the  texture  of  the  retina,  or 
have  produced  a  varicose  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the 
choroid  or  retina.  Now,  inasmuch  as  all  these  moibid 
conditions  materially  influence  the  chance  and  the  degree 
of  success  after  an  operation  for^  artificial  pupil,  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  those  cizami- 
stances  which  indicate  their  presence  or  their  absence. 

The  history  of  the  case  will  determine  the  probable 
condition  of  the  parts  beneath  more  certainly  than  any 
other  circumstance,  with  one  exception — I  aUndetothe 
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power  of  the  patient  to  distinguish  vivid  light  from  abso^ 
lute  darkness^  and  I  may  add^  the  absence  of  aoj  change 
in  Uie  figure  of  the  eye-ball,  and  all  obvious  indications  of 
internal  disorganization.  When  the  pupil  is  completely 
plosed^  the  patient's  vision  can  accomplish  little  more  than 
enable  him  to  distinguish  any  sudden  ti^aosition  from  total 
daifaiess  to  the  most  brilliant  light;  for,  although  a  certain 
pOTtion  of  light  would  pass  through  the  texture  of  the  iris, 
the  pigment  coating  its  neural  surface  effectually  precludes 
the  transmission  of  any  but  the  most  minute  quantity,  and 
the  impression  of  light,  faint  as  it  is,  is  only  produced  when 
all  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  are 
present  and  combined,  namely,  Jirst,  the  total  closure  of 
the  pupil;  secondln,  the  perfect  or  almost  perfect  integrity 
of  the  parts  behind  the  iris;  and  thirdhfj  the  sudden 
.transition  from  total  darkness  to  an  intensely  brilliant 
light.  If,  in  addition  to  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  the 
lens  or  its  capsule  be  opaque,  the  vitreous  humor  cloudy 
from  the  existence  of  glaucoma,  or  the  choroid  and  retin^, 
.disorganized,  or  the  eye-ball  materially  changed  in  its 
figure,  the  patient  will  have  scarcely  Uie  slightest  per- 
ception of  light 

I  need  not  now  mention  those  circumstances,  which^ 
during  the  existence  and  progress  of  iritis,  would  indicate 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  to  the  choroid  aqd 
retina. 

Presuming  then  that  the  cornea  is  quite  transparent, 
that  the  texture. of  the  iris  is  moderately  healUiy,  that  th^ 
form  of  the  eye-ball  is  unaltered,  that  the  patient  has  an 
indistinct  perception  of  vivid  light  when  suddenly  con- 
trasted with  total  darkness,  that  the  eye  itself  is  fi^e  from 
pain  and  inflammation,  and  that  the  patient  is  in  4 
tolerably  good  state  of  health,  and  is  not  sufiering  from 
gout  or  any  other  constitutional  disease  likely  to  affect 
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and  injare  tbe  eye  if  rendered  irritable  by  Ibe  performance 
of  an  operation,  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  assating 
him  that  his  case  was  a  favourable  one  for  an  operation — 
the  operation  for  artificial  pupil. 

There  are  certain  preparatory  measures  usually  adopted 
prior  to  the  performance  of  any  operation  upon  the  eye 
which  is  likely  to  excite  much  inflammation,  and  I  shall 
describe  them  in  detail,  when  treating  of  cataract.  Entro- 
piuro,  trichiasis,  and  any  mal-direction  of  the  cilis,  or  any 
mal -position  of  the  tarsal  margins  which  may  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  a  closed  pupil,  and  for  the  cure  of  which,  so 
long  as  blindness  remained,  the  patient  would  not  submit 
to  any  operation,  should  be  rectified  by  the  means  best 
adapted  to  their  removal,  prior  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil. 

When  the  pupil  is  closed  merely  by  the  cohesion  of  its 
pupillary  border,  when  the  iris  is  not  unusually  close  to 
the  cornea,  when  it  has  acquired  no  morbid  adhesions  to 
that  texture,  and  when  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens  and 
its  capsule,  are  perfectiy  healthy  and  transparent,  there  is 
one  operation  so  well  adapted  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
so  far  preferable  to  every  other,  that  I  may  say  it  is  uni- 
vereally  adaptive  and  always  to  be  selected,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  describe  it  leaving  for  after  consideration  thd 
enumeration  of  those  circumstances  which  would  render 
a  deviation  firom  this  plan  necessary. 

Operation, — Having  placed  the  patient  upon  a  table 
as  for  the  operation  of  extracting  the  lens,  and  requested 
an  assistant  to  secure  the  upper  lid  against  the  obitar 
margin  without  pressing  upon  the  globe,  and  having  drawn 
down  the  lower  eye-lid  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
(presuming  that  you  are  about  to  operate  upon  the  left 
eye)  you  would  puncture  the  cornea  (a  little  above  a  line 
drawn  across  its  greatest  diameter)  at  its  temporal  side 
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with  a  cataract  knife,  and  cany  its  point  nearly  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cornea,  you  would  then  withdraw  the 
knife  and  close  the  lids  for  a  few  seconds ;  then  agsdn 
separate  them,  and,  if  the  iris  do  not  protrude  at  the 
corneal  opening  on  the  employment  of  the  slightest  pos- 
sible degree  of  pressure  upon  the  eye*ball,  pass  a  fine 
hook  beneath  the  cornea  into  the  iris,  then  draw  it  out- 
wards, and  with  a  fine  convex-bladed  pair  of  scissors,' 
snip  away  the  portion  of  iris  which  is  protruded  by  the 
hook.*     The  eye  may  then  be  loosely  bandaged,'  light 


*  The  folloTOig  case  will  illustrate  some  important  points  of  prac- 
tice to  which  I  have  aUuded  in  the  text : — W.  Nebbitt,  st.  26, 
(residing  at  Wolverhampton)  has  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye.  The 
light  e^e-hall  is  of  its  usual  size,  and  degree  of  fixmness.  The  upper 
two-thuds  of  the  cornea  is  densely  opaque  and  slightly  projected,  the 
whole  of  the  pupillary  mai^  of  the  ins  is  adherent  to  the  diseased 
cornea  except  a  small  portion  at  its  lower  part  which  is  just  visible 
by  looking  beneath  the  opacitr.  The  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is 
healthy,  and  as  the  patient  can  HigtiTigfiiah  suddenly  contrasted  degrees 
of  light,  it  is  presumed  that  the  lens  is  transfNirent.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  excellent  and  much  respected  mend  Ma.  S.  Partridge, 
I  performed  the  following  operaXion  with  the  happiest  result — Having 
the  patient  seated  upon  a  cnair  at  a  convenient  height,  and  having 
the  upper  lid  carefully  raised  and  securely  fixed  to  the  obitar  maisin 
without  the  slightest  compression  of  the  gfobe,  I  made  a  snuli  incision 
with  Bebr^b  knife  af  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  and  as  the  iris  did  not  prolapse,  I 
very  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  a  small  hook  beneath  the  cor- 
neal flap,  drew  outwards  a  small  portion  of  the  iris,  and  excised  it 
with  the  oonvex-bladed  scissors. 

'  After  TretUment. — A  thin  fold  of  linen  was  placed  upon  the  eyes  and 
secured  by  a  narrow  roller  passed  lightly  round  the  head.  The  patient 
was  then  conducted  to  bed,  and  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  diet 
consisted  chiefly  of  tea  and  sruel  for  about  a  week ;  ne  was  bled  two 
diMTS  after  the  operation,  ana  took  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to 
afiect  the  gums  very  sUghtlv. 

Result  of  the  ease. — ^The  lower  part  of  the  cornea  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  opposite  to  this  clear  portion  of  cornea,  there  is  a  small  and 
angular,  but  perfectly  clear,  pupU.  His  vision  was  so  much  improved 
two  months  after  the  operation,  that  he  could  very  safely  walk  about 
without  assistance,  which  he  had  not  done  for  some  years  before ;  but 
at  this  period  he  received  a  blow  upon  the  eye,  which  ruptured  the 
cornea  midway  between  its  inferior  margin  and  the  lower  edge  of  its 
opaque  portion. 
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excluded^  and  means  adopted,  as  circuiaslaaces  may 
require,  for  the  prevention  or  subduction  of  inflaounation; 
for,  acute  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  occur  afier  injury 
of  this  nature  and  extent  has  been  inflicted  upon  aoYas- 
cular  and  delicate  a  part  as  the  iris. 

When  the  punctuation  of  the  cornea  is  completed,  it 
is  preferred  by  some  surgeons  to  introduce  Gibson's 
ijcissors  within  the  opening,  and  to  transfix  the  iris  with 
its  point,  which,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  carried  a 
little  obliquely  backwards  towards  the  opposite  side  of 
the  eye,  the  blades  of  the  scissors  are  then  to  be  closed, 
so  as  to  form  a  flap  of  the  iris  which  may  be  snipped 
away,  so  as  to  make  an  ap^ure  in  the  iris  as  nearly  cir- 
cular as  possible.  Mr.  Gibson  advises,  that  the  extrac- 
tion knife  be  passed  through  the  iris  soon  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea — ^that  its 
point  should  enter  the  iris  soon  after  it  has  transfixed 
the  cornea,  and  be  brought  out  at  a  short  distance  beyond, 
BO  as  to  form  a  small  flap  (its  lower  border  being  of  a 
convex  figure)  which  may  afterwards  be  snipped  away  by  the 
iris  scissors.*  However,  he  very  judiciously  advises  that 
the  opening  in  the  iris  be  made  at  the  same  time  that  the 


Remarki  on  thepnceding  operoHon. — The  indinon  of  the  oomea  ms 
made  so  dose  to  its  marpm,  becanse  there  was  but  an  exceedin^y 
small  part  of  it  which  retamed  its  txanspaieiunr ;  and  I  was  especiulj 
desirous  to  avoid  anv  pressure  upon  the  eye-ball  whilst  making,  and 
after  having  made,  tne  incision  of  the  cornea,  lest  I  should  didocati^ 
the  lens.  Had  the  lens  been  present,  I  should  have  employed  pres- 
sure upon  the  globe,  as  enabling  me  to  make  the  corneal  section  moie 
easily  and  per&cdy,  and  also  as  a  means  of  causing  flie  protrasioii  of 
the  iris  which,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  major  pazt  of 
its  pupillary  margin  to  the  corneal  opacity,  I  was  compellea  to  draw 
downwards  with  the  small  hook,  at  some  risk  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty. 

*  Thesamelondof  operation  was  performed,  and  most  aocnralely 
described  bv  Wenzel,  several  years  before  Mr.  Gibsok  poUidbed 
upon  the  subject. 
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cornea  is  divided  only  in  those  instances  where  the  lens 
and  its  capsule  are  removed  from  the  axis  of  vision.  It 
is  evident,  that  if  the  lens  is  transparent,  and  remains  in 
its  proper  situation,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  punctured, 
and  consequently  to  become  opaque,  by  the  section  of 
the  iris  performed  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Now,  what  injurious  occurrences  are  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended  aAer  the  performance  of  any  operation  of 
this  description?  Undoubtedly,  inflammation  of  the  iris 
and  closure  of  the  pupil ;  for  the  former  of  these  con- 
ditions I  have  already  suggested  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  various  antiphlogistic  measures, 
the  administration  of  mercury,  and  so  on ;  and  to  obviate 
the  latter,  it  would,  of  course,  be  right  to  smear  upon 
and  above  the  eye-brow,  the  extract  of  belladonna.  This 
should  be  done  immediately  after  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  and  repeated  every  twenty  four  hours,  for 
many  days,  until,  at  least,  the  tendency  to  contraction  of 
the  pupil  is  entirely  removed.* 

When  we  examine  the  eye  the  day  after  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  we  find,  perhaps,  that  the  anterior 
chamber  is  fuU  of  blood,  and  the  iris  so  much  obscured  as 
to  be  scarcely  at  all  visible.  This  is  of  little  importance ; 
the  vessels  of  the  iris  have  bled  and  the  hemorrhage  has 
become  confined  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  but  it  will 
all  become  absorbed,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  thwart  the 
success  of  the  operation. 

t  Whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  of  the  iiitic  fibres,  I  am 
saasfied  that  when  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  fonned  by  their  divi- 
sion  with  a  shaxp  needle  or  iris  inife,  so  as  to  cause,  soon  after  the 
operation,  the  rannation  of  a  very  ample  pupil,  its  closure  is  very 
lilcely  to  take  place  if  acute  iritis  occur — the  inflammation  has,  in  fact, 
the  same  tendency  to  lessen  the  maffnitude  of  the  pupil,  as  it  possesses 
when  presenft  in  an  iris  upon  which  no  such  surgical  (roeradon  has 
been  peribrmed ;  and  I  am  also  assured  that  the  efiect  of  belladonna 
in  opposing  this  disposition  to  contraction,  is  very  considerable. 
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With  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  operation  which 
are  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the  iri^ 
and  closure  of  the  pupil,  it  is  a  question  how  far  the 
administration  of  mercury  becomes  necessary  as  a  general 
rule  of  practice.  I  have  usually  employed  it,  and,  as  I 
think,  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Such,  then,  is  the  operation  to  be  selected  when  the 
cornea,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule,  are  transparent,  the 
iris  neither  adherent  to  the  cornea  nor  to  the  anterior 
capsule,  and  the  pupil  merely  closed  by  the  cohesion  of 
its  pupillary  margin,  and  it  has,  in  all  essential  respects, 
the  sanction  of  hairing  been  recommended  and  practised 
by  Janin,  Plenck,  Guerin,  Florbnza,  Armeman,  Jc- 
RiNE,  Gleize,  Beer,  Wenzel,  Demours,  Babatier, 
Maunoir,  Ware,  Gibson,  and  Ryan. 
.  Tlie  pupil  may  be  closed,  the  lens  and  its  capsule 
removed  from  the  axis  of  vision,  and  the  iris  may  be 
more  or  less  extensively  adherent  to  the  cornea,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  extensively  opaque.  If,  in  sueh 
case,  you  could  not  conveniently  puncture  the  cornea 
with  a  cataract  knife  in  an  eligible  situation,  you  might 
attempt  to  divide  the  iris  towards  its  centre  by  means  of 
a  straight  cataract  needle,  or  an  iris  knife,  (such  as  was 
originally  contrived  by  Sir  W.  Adams,  and  wUch  may 
be  seen  in  the  engraving  in  his  book)  introduced  at  about 
two  or  three  lines  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  but 
not  exactly  on  a  line  with  its  greatest  diameter  on  account 
of  the  long  ciliary  artery.  By  means  of  this  operation, 
which  was  first  suggested  in  1728,  by  Cheselden,  ytm 
may  sometimes  form  an  aperture  in  the  iris  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purposes  of  useful  vision,  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that,  in  your  attempts  to  divide  the  iris, 
you  will  tear  it  from  its  ciliary  attachment,  which  is  the 
very  worst  method  of  making  an  artificial  pupil  not^th- 
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standing  the  eulogies  it  has  received  from  Scarpa, 
Schmidt,  Reisinger,  and  others,  unless  the  cornea  be  so 
extensively  opaque,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  its  nasal 
margin  is  healthy  and  transparent.  This  effect  is  not 
always  nor  frequently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
degree  of  dexterity  in  the  manipulations,  or  to  any  defect 
in  the  instruments  employed,  for  it  may  happen  to  the 
n^st  expert  operators  with  the  best  needle  or  the  most 
perfect  iris  knife  that  can  be  procured.  This  detachment 
of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament  is  owing  to  the  firmness 
of  the  iris  at  that  part  (its  centre)  you  are  anxious  to 
divide,  to  the  want  of  some  support  to  the  point  of  the 
instrument  and  the  central  part  of  the  iris,  and  to  the 
slightness  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  ligament. 

In  the  attempts  to  form  an  artificial  pupil,  according  to 
the  preceding  method,  the  iris  may  be  detached  from  the 
ciUaiy  ligament  in  two  modes: — ^in  the  first  place,  the 
point  of  the  instrument  may  push  the  iris  forwards 
(towards  the  cornea)  instead  of  transfixing  it,  and  in  this 
way  so  far  stretch  the  iris  as  to  lead  to  its  detachment ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  iris,  instead  of  being  divided,  may 
be  pulled  with  the  point  of  the  needle  or  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  (especially  when  they  are  mdved  backwards  and 
outwards)  and  torn  from  its  ciliary  attachment  I  have 
seen  the  iris  knife  or  a  cataract  needle  passed  through  the 
sclerotica,  the  iris  pushed  before  its  point  against  the 
cornea,  and  the  operator,  too  anxious  to  effect  his  object, 
has  urged  the  instrument  through  the  cornea,  and  at  the 
same  time  detached  the  iris  from  its  ciliary  connexion. 

Where  you  have  a  choice  of  situation,  and  can  make  the 
pupil  at  any  part  of  the  iris  you  please,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  select  the  central  or  lower  part,  because 
patients  see  much  better  when  the.  pnpil  is  so  situated, 

5b 
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and  paiti6ttlaily  when  iti  is  centrally  situated,  than  when  it 
18  made  opposite  the  highest  point  of  the  cornea  or  to 
either  side ;  but  this  circumstance  will  be  chiefly  deter* 
mmed  by  the  state  of  the  cornea,  for,  of  course,  if  any 
opacity  of  the  cornea  which  did  not  admit  <tf  removaT, 
existed  at  its  lower  part,  you  would  be  anxious  to  re- 
more  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible  from  that  part^ 
but  whenever  you  can  procure  the  absorption  of  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  by  a  little  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  the  means  ordinarily  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so  before  undertaldng  an  operation  tat 
artificial  pupil.* 

I  hare  pointed  out  the  kind  of  operation  it  would  be 
advisable  to  perform  when  the  cornea,  the  lens  and  its 
capsule,  are  transparent,  when  the  structure  of  the  iris  is 
unchanged,  and  the  pupil  closed  merely  by  the  cohesion 
of  its  pupillary  border,  and  I  have  also  pointed  out  ttksi  a 
different  plan  of  practice  would  be  required  when  the 
cornea  was  pretty  extensively  opaque  and  the  iris  adherent 
to  its  neural  surface,  but  there  remain  other  morbid  stales 
of  the  eye  which  may  call  for  a  different  mode  of  procedme. 


*  If  we  bad  no  other  induoeinent  lo  peoefinm  sa  qpenlkm  for  aitf- 

ficial  papil,  the  hint  we  aometimes  receiTo  from  natme  would  be 
BUfficdem  to  satisfy  our  minds  retpectinff  its  oocasional  pioprietf ; 
for,  it  wiU  be  remarked,  that  pezsoos  who  ha?e  been  blind  finr  maay 
years,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  dosore  of  ibe  pupil,  wiU  sometimes 
acquire,  Terv  unexpectedly  to  themselTes,  a  muoi  mcreaaed  peiception 
of  nght,  and  on  enamining  the  eye  immediately  after  the  Mi«M««^^i>- 
ment  of  this  change,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  fibres  of  the  ixis  have 
separated ;  there  will  exist  a  sepazation  of  the  iiitio  stroctwe  at  mmoit 
part  or  other,  which  permits  that  augmented  pexoeptioa  of  li^U  which 
they  have,  as  fhey  term  it,  miraculously  obtainea.  This  ia  Nature^ 
mode  oi  making  a  second  pupil,  and  many  persons  wlm  had  relin- 
quished aU  expectation  of  recorenng  the  sight  of  an  eye  which  had 
been  long  lost  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  of  the  piq>il,  havv 
been  induced,  by  the  occurrence  of  this  accidental  smuration  of  the 


iritic  fibres,  to  apply  for  that  relief  which  has  eventually  piocoied  for 
them  verv  useful  vision. 
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If  the  cornea  were  transparent  and  the  iris  adherent  to 
tihe  anterior  capsule  which,  together  with  the  lens,  were 
opaqae,  you  might,  a  priori^  judge  it  absolutely  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  measure  to  attempt  the  cure  of  the 
cataract  by  the  needle  operation.  If  you  were  of  thi& 
opinion  you  would  first  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  anterior  capsule,  break  up  the  lens  if  it  be  soft,  and 
depress  it  if  it  be  hard,  by  introducing  a  suitable  needle 
behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea ;  and,  at  a  subsequent 
operation,  either  enlarge  the  pupil  or  remove  a  central 
portion  of  the  iris,  ju^t  as  the  state  of  the  pupil  left  by  the 
first  <^ration  might  render  necessary.* 

The  morbid  states  of  the  eye  which  may  require  the 
fbrmation  of  an  artificial  pupil  are  exceedingly  various,  so 
various,  as  respects  their  details,  that  I  can  do  little  more 
dian  fiimish  a  summary  statement  of  those  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  organ  of  vision  which  may  render  such  an 
operation  requisite,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the 
principles  which  would  induce  you  to  select  any  paiticular 
operation  for  that  purpose. 

1. — ^The  cornea,  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  may  be  trans- 
pairait;  the  iris  may  not  have  acquired  adhesions  to 
surrounding  parts,  nor  have  sustained  much  atructural 
alteration ;  the  ey^-ball  may  exhibit  no  change  of  figure, 
and  the  retina  may  be  inferred  to  retain  a  con8ide;rahle 
degree  of  sensibility. 


*  This  is  one  mode  of  managing  these  complicated  cases,  but  the 
operation  I  prefer  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
Scarpa,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Maunoir,  of  Geneva,  and  pubUshed 
in  the  seventh  ydume  of  the  MMeo'Ckimi^ieQl  Tf€auactum$.  I  make 
a  pxetty  free  incision  of  the  cornea,  and  a  smaller  one  of  the  iris, 
vitb  Bber*8  knife,  introduce  Maumoir's  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and 
enlarge  the  opening  in  the  iris,  so  as  to  pexmit  tne  easy  transit  of  the 
lens  and  its  capside,  (which  I  remove  by  the  small  hook  if  necessary) 
and  finally  excise  the  flap  of  the  iris  by  means  of  the  small  scisscnrs. 
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Operalian. — Introduce  Be£R*8  knife  at  the  temporal 
side  of  the  cornea,  as  jfbr  the  operation  of  extraction,  and 
cany  its  point  nearly  to  its  opposite  or  nasal  side,  then 
withdraw  the  instrument,  and  if  a  sufficient  pofrtion  of 
the  iris  protrude  through  the  opening,  snip  it  away  ;*  but, 
if  otherwise,  if  the  itis  does  not  sufficiently  protrude  after 
having  employed  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  upon  the 
eye-ball,  introduce  the  small  hook,  transfix  the  iris,  and 
draw  that  quantity  of  it  through  the  corneal  aperture,  it 
is  necessary  to  excise.  If  the  opening  in  the'  cornea  be 
made  too  large,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  sta- 
phyloma ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  too  small,  the  iris 
will  not  be  likely  to  protrude  sufficiently,  neither  can  the 
hook  be  readily  introduced  through  the  diminutiTe  aper* 
ture,  or  safely  used  when  it  has  been  introduced.  After 
an  operation  of  this  description,  the  artificial  pupil  is 
usually  situated  towards  the  corneal  section,  so  that  it  is 
desirable,  that  this  section  should  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  comeo-sclerotic  junction,  chiefly  because 
there  usually  occurs  a  certain  degree  of  opacity  around 
dn  incision  of  the  cornea. 

2. — ^The  former  state  of  things  may  exist,  except  that 
the  cornea  may  be  more  or  less  extensively  opaque. 

Operalion. — ^In  this  case,  the  pupil  should,  of  course, 
be  made  away  firom  the  situation  of  the  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  And  the  same  kind  of  operation  as  that  I  have 
just  described,  may  be  adopted  with  some  slight  modifi* 
cation ;  for  Gibson's  scissors  may  be  made  to  operate  upon 


*  Mr.  Gibson  insists  upon  the  importance  of  not  atteaiptin||[  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  pxotmded  bag  of  iris,  until  a  snffitoent 
quantity  of  mat  membrane  is  projected  through  the  corneal  seetioii ; 
for,  as  ne  correctly  remarks,  as  soon  as  the  prominent  portion  of  the 

iris  is  opened,  the  aqueous  humor  which  xa^^  it  outwards  is  ^ 

diately  <U8char|pDd,  and  the  iris  retires  within  the  eye. 
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any  part  of  the  iiU.  Having  punctiued  the  cornea  with 
Be£R*s  knife,  the  iiis-scissoro  may  be  introduced  within 
the  opening)  the  sharp  blade  passed  into  the  iris  and 
pushed  dUiqnely  onwards,  and  a  portion  of  the  iris 
opposite  the  transparent  part  of  the  camea,  excised,  and 
withdrawn  by  means  of  the  small  f(»rcep8. 
■  If  the  c<miea  is  opaque  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
textnre,  except  a  small  portion  towards  its  margin,  it 
would  be  better  to  introduce  a  small  needle,  as  for  the 
posterior  operation  of  solution,  and  having  passed  its 
point  through  the  iris,  you  may,  by  carrying  it  downwards 
and  backwards,  generally  succeed  in  detachiiig  the  iris, 
from  its  ciliary  connexion,  at  a^y  part  of  its  circle  that 
may  be  preferred. 

3.-^The  lens  and  its  capsule  may  be  transparent,  but 
the  pupil  may  be  closed,  and  the  iris  may  be  moire  or  less 
esxtensively  adherent  to  the  cfirnea,  which  may  be  opaque 
only  at  those  points  at  which  the  iris  is  so  attached. 
:  Qpero/iofi.— *Make  a  small  section  of  the  cornea  near 
to  its  margin,  and  if  the  iris  be  slightly  adherent  to  the 
cornea,  detach  the  adhesion  with  a  sharp-edged  needle, 
and. afterwards  excise  a  portion  of  the  iris,  which  may 
have  been  made  to  protrude  through  the  corneal  section ; 
if  the  iris  be  even  more  extensively  adherent,  the  same 
method  of  treatment  will  be  required,  but  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  to  destroy  the  adhesions  subsisting  between 
the  iris  and  the  cornea  at  one  operation,  and  at.  a  sub* 
^quent  one,  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  iris,  just  as  though 
no  synechia  anterior  had  previously  existed.  Where  only 
one  or  two  points  of  the  iris  have  been  but  slightly 
adherent  to  the  cornea,  I  have  sometimes  made  no 
attempt  to  separate  them,  but  having  carefully  hitched 
the  small  hook  in  the  texture  of  the  iris,  by  inclining  its 
sharp  point  in  a  very  slightly  oblique  direction  backwards. 
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(lest  the  lens  or  its  capsule  should  be  ponctmed)  I  draw 
it  outwards ;  and  I  have  rarely  found  that  this  large  pupil, 
formed  by  the  Isceratian  of  the  iiis,  has  subsequently 
closed.  The  best  hook  for  this  latter  porpose,  is  that 
which  focms  an  acute  angle  wilh  the  slpaft  of  the  instm- 
ment. 

4. — ^The  cornea  laagr  be  healthy,  but  the  pvpH  may  be 
doaedy  and  may  be  extensively  adheveni  to  the  antedor 
capsule,  which,  together  with  the  lens,  may  be  opaque. 

Operation. — In  this  case,  you  would  first  depress  the 
lensif  it  be  hard,  and  if  soft^  you  would  tiytfieefisot  of  die 
posterior  operation  of  solution ;  when  the  lens  is  either 
depressed  or  absosbed,  and  nothing  but  the  opaque 
capsule,  which  is  adherent  to  the  iris,  remains,  yon  would 
make  a  small  incisioii  of  the  cornea,  as  I  have  before 
recommended,  introduce  the  small  scissors  within  Ihe 
aperture  in  their  elosed  state,  and  having  so  introduced 
them  beneath  the  corneal  flap,  slightly  s^arate  them  and 
direct  the  sharp  blade  oUiquely  backwards  .dDDOugh  the 
iris  for  a  short  distance,  then  dose  their  blades,  and  excise, 
and  remove  in  the  usual  way,  a  portion  of  the  iiis  towards 
its  centre.  0^  yon  would  perform  (and  I  much  prefor  it) 
the  operation  I  have  recently  described  as  being  esaentiBUy 
die  saaae  as  that  recommended  by  Boabbi,  in  a  ietter 
addressod  to  Professor  IfAxmoiR,  of  Geneva. 

Now,  in  studying  this  rather  complicated  subject,  you 
will  perceive  the  great  advantage,  tiie  absolnte  necessity, 
of  adopting  some  dear  amngement;  yon  will  perceive, 
that  unless  yoa  arrange  the  combinations  of  disease 
which  ma^  exist  and  require  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
popil,  and  classify  the  many  circumstances  which  may 
render  necessary  a  modification  of  treatment — a  variaticm 
in  the  mode  of  petibrmng  any  kind  of  operation  for  their 
removal — you  will  foil  to  obtain  any  dear  and  definite 
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AOlionB  coBoenmig  {hem ;  you  will  be  perplexed  by  the 
mnltiplieity  of  the  minutitf ,  and  the  nuinber  of  the  more 
or  less  importaiit  complications  which  will  present  them- 
selves to  your  notice.  I  hapre  been  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending medical  studenfis  in  purtiodar,  to  arrange  those 
states  of  the  eye  which  may  require  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil',  in  the  fUlowing  manner :- — 

1. — The  pupil  may  be  obKterated  by  the  coheidon 
of  eveiy  part  of  its  pupillaiy  margin — ^this  diseased 
state  may  exist,  and  the  eye  may  be  in  other  respects 
perfectly  healthy,  except  that  Hie  lens  and  its  capsule 
are  absent 

2.— The  pupil  may  be  obliterated,  and  the  lens  and  its 
capsule  may  be  present,  which  may  either  retain  their 
transparency  or  hare  become  opaque.* 

S. — ^Tho' pupil  may  be  closed  or  neady  so,  and  the  iris 
may  be  more  or  less  extensrrely  adherent  to  the  cornea. 

4. — ^The  pupil  may  be  closed  l>r  nearly  so,  and  the  iris 
maybe  more  or  less  exfensirefy  adherent  to  the  capsule 
of  the  lens. 

S.'— The  pupil  may  be  filled  witir  a*  mass  of  lymph  to 
which  the  pupiHary  margin  of  the  iris  may  have  become 
firmly  attached. 

8.—- The  pupil  may  be  closed  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
cornea  may  be  more  or  less  extensively  opaque,  and  the 
iris  may  or  may  not  be  adherent  to  some  part  of  the 
opaque  portion  of  the  cornea. 

Other  combinations  of  disease  may  exist,  but  I  have 
enumerated  those  of  most  firequent  occurrence;  and  in  all 
these  cases  an  operation  for  artificial  pupil  may  be  re- 
quired, and  in  the  previous  enumeration  of  symptoms  I 
have  therefore  presumed  that  the  figure  of  the  eye-ball 
has  not  undergone  any  material  alteration,  and  that  the 
deeper-seated  textures  of  the  eye  are,  as  correctly  as  the 
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nature  of  the  case  pennits  the  infereDce  to  be  drawn^ 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  vision ;  for  if  any  of  these  occnr- 
rences  exist  or  have  taken  place,  then,  of  course,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  operation  is  out  of  the  question.  And,  finally, 
as  respects  the  iris,  three  kinds  of  operation  are  employed, 
— the  operations  for  the  artificial  pnpil  may  be,  as  relates 
to  the  iris,  arranged  under  three  chief  divisions,  namely : — 

1. — Detachment  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament 
[See  the  opinions  of  Assalini,  Richeband,  Scabpa, 
Schmidt,  Reisinoeb,  Lanoenbeck,  Gbaefe,  Besb,  Him- 
LEY,  Jaegeb,  and  Wellbb,  as  contained  in  their  respective 
works,  or  papers  published  in  various  Journals.] 

2. — Simple  division  of  the  structure^  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  the  Jibres  of  the  iris.*  [See  upon  tins 
mode  of  practice  the  statements  of  Cheselden,  Shabp, 
MoBAND,  Janin,  Wabneb,  Richteb,  Pellibb,  Maumoib, 
Wabe,  Adams,  Monteath,  and  Tbavebs.] 

8. — Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.  [See  the  opinions 
of  Wenzel,  Oendbon,  Oai;BiN,  Demoubs,  Sabatieb, 
Gibson,  Tbavebs,  and  Rtan.] 

Now,  these  respective  operations  are  generally  performed 
alone,  that  is,  either  the  iris  is  divided,  or  it  is  separated 
from  its  ciliary  attachment,  or  a  portion  of  it  is  excised; 
or  two  of  these  operations  may  be  combined,  for  exangple, 
the  iris  may  be  separated  from  its  ciliary  attachment,  and 
a  portion  of  it  may  then  be  excised,  with  a. view  of 
increasing  its  magnitude,  and  insuring  the  permanency  of 
the  pupil  which  is  formed. 


*  This  operation  ahould  never  be  perforaied  imless  the  iris  is 
tolerably  iMlthy  in  its  texture,  the  lens  and  its  capsule  removed  from 
the  axis  of  vision,  the  pupil  quite  or  very  nearly  dosed,  and  unless 
there  is  present  that  appearance  which  would  be  produced  if  the  iris 
were  nut  upon  the  stietch^the  iris  wUl  not  suffidentlv  contact 
towaros  its  ciliary  margin  to  maintain  the  due  patency  or  the  pupil 
unless  it  is  in  a  tderably  healthy  state. 
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If  too  considerable  a  portion  of  tlie  iris  be  removed,  or 
if  the  artificial  pupil  be  exceedingly  large,  the  patient  will 
suffer  all  the  disadvantages  connected  with  a  stat^  of 
mydriasis ;  and  it  .may  be  necessary  to  make  an  aperture 
in  the  cornea,  and  to  place  a  portion  of  the  loose  border  of 
the  iris  within  the  lips  of  the  incision  so  as  to  diminish  its 
magnitude. 

When  the  cornea  is  dense^  opaque  throughout  its  entire 
6ur£Bice  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  by 
excising  a  portion  of  the  sclerotica  near  to  the  corneal 
SiMrgin,  and  afterwards  removing  a  corresponding  portion 
«f  the  choriHd,  bat  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  this 
operation  (which  was . first  p^roposed  by  Professor  Auxsk* 
RiBTH,.  and  has  been  repeated  by  B££l^  Ammon,  and 
others)  is  now  altogether  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  said 
to  have  sncceeded  in  animals. 

In  all  cases  where  you  are  required  to  perform  ^n 
afieratton  upon  both  eyes  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  pupil 
in  each  organ  correi^ond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  form 
•and  in  situation — you  would  no^  for  instance,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  parli^ulwr  eircumstances,  make  one 
pupil  towards  the  nasal  and  the  other  towards  the  temporal 
side  of  tlie  eye,  but  as  nearly  in  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  the  iris,  as  possible.  And,  of  course,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  peorform  an  operation  for  artificial 
pu]Hl  upon  one  eye  so  long  as  the  vii^on  of  the  ojq;>osite 
organ  was  sufficient  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  vision. 

Having  stated  my  own  opinions  in  reference  to  nearly 
all  the  practical  points  and  considerations  connected  with 
the  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  and  those  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  eye  which  render  the  operation  for  artificial 
pupil  necessary,  I  shall  briefly  direct  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  ample 
infoimation  upon  the  subject,  to  the  article  "Iris"  in  the 

5  c 
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Dictionaire  des  Sciences  M^dkateg^  to  the  article  '^Papil** 
in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary^ 
and  to  the  very  excellent  works  of  Outhri^,*  Mac- 
KlsNZiRyt  Lawrence,!  Gibson,^  and  Adam8.||  The  fire 
first  mentioned  works  contain  an  elaborate  and  well  com- 
piled histoiy  of  the  disease  and  of  the  vaiions  operations 
and  their  infinite  modifications  which  may  be  required  for 
its  cure,  together  wiUi  an  account  of  almost  ererj  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  eye,  which  may  demand  and  justify 
the  operation,  and  the  works  of  Gibson  and  Adams  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  saggesting  some  particular'  modes  of 
operation  which  an  extensive  and  most  successful  practice 
had  induced  those  authors  to  recommend  to  their  pro- 
ftasional  brethren. 


*  Leeiurm  on  the  OpenUve  Sur^fery  of  the  JS^.     London,  1S30, 
patfe  421. 
t  d  Prmaied  DmiUe  m  M#  Dimuei  cf  die  Bye.    London,  1836, 

T^eeo. 
A  TreetUe  on  the  Diteatee  of  the  Bye.    London,  1833,  page  452. 
Pte^lieelOheenaUemmthefonMtiUmrf  mnAtHfieieil  AfM^  ^. 
London,  1811. 

tl  Preetkel  Oheenm^ioneon  Bctropkm;  on  ihemedee  offormngan 
Artyicial  PitpU^  jrc.    London,  X912,  page  21. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

VABIOUS  PRETERNATURAL  STATE8  OF  "raE  PUPIL 

AND  IRIS* 


SECTION   I. — ^VACILLATION  OF  THE  IBIS. 

By  vacillation  of  the  ixis  is  meanL  a  peculiar  tremalous 
quiFering  and  wavering  motion  of  that  membrane  daring 
the  movements  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  body.*  It  occurs 
sometimes  after  the  operation  for  cataract ;  after  a  blow 
upon  or  concussion  of  the  eye-ball ;  and  in  connexion 
with  certain  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye  and 
various  diseased  states  of  the  system.. 

It  is  not  esKHtiaUy  necessary  to  the  vacillation  of  the 
iris  that  the  crystalline  lens  should  be  absorbed,  por  that 
the  septa  of  the  vitreous  humor  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  density  of  tj^at  humor  diminished.  Vacillation  of  the 
iris  sometimes  occurs  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  a 
blow  upon  the  eye.  Vacillatioi^  of  the  iris  has  also  taken 
place  under  my  own  observation  in  connexion  with  some 
nervous  affectionsf  and  has,  in  some  cases,  very  speedily 


*  <<  Sometimes  the  iris  has  a  veiy  singular  undulatoiy  motion,  beinff 
agitated  to  and  fro  like  a  piece  of  cloth  expoted  to  a  fluctuating  wind. 
Wardbop,  page  49. — '*  When   the  natural  support^  which  the  iris 
receives  from  the  parts  behind,  is  lost,  it  shakes  backwards  and  for- 
wards like  a  rag  in  a  bottle  of  water  J*    Lawrence,  page  394. 

t  I  related  me  following  case  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Midland 
Reporter^  some  years  ago.  *'  A  gentleman,  rather  advanced  in  life, 
haa  been  slightly  palsied  for  some  years.  He  has  also  a  vacillating 
state  of  the  iris,  although  vision,  considering  lus  age,  }s  remarkably 
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succeeded  Uie  perfonnance  of  the  posterior  operation  of 
solution,  or  the  operation  of  keratonyxis,  where  the  iris 
itself  has  happened  to  hare  been  injured.      Now,  taking 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  what  inference  can  be 
drawn  respecting  its  cause?      It  cannot  be  generally 
owing  to  the  mere  absence  of  the  lens,  for  it  is  not  an 
usual  consequence  of  the  operation  of  extraction  when 
properly  performed.    It  cannot  therefore,  I  repeat,  be,  in  the 
general,  dependent  on  a  mere  want  of  support  from  behind. 
After  a  minute  and  most  attentive  investigation  of  this 
subject,  after  having  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  vacilla- 
tion of  the  iris  in  persons  from  whom  the  lens  has  never 
been  removed  by  an  operation,  and  whose  vision  has  been 
tolerably  good  without  the  aid  of  glasses — its  occurrence 
too  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  blow  or  other  injury,  to 
allow  of  the  absorption  of  the  crystalline,  and  where  no 
other  evidence  (than  the  tremulous  state  of  the  iris  afibrds) 
of  the  displacement  of  the  lens,  has  existed — its  occurrence 
as  a  congenital  affection — its  supervention  upon  paralytic 
affections  and  on  the  infliction  of  certain  injuries  upon  the 
eye-ball  where  it  was  most  probable  that  some  one  of  the 
ciliary  nerves  had  been  lacerated — I  repeat,  that  after 
having  witnessed  its  occurrence  under  these  and  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is 
essentially  dependent  on  some  nervous  irritation  or  injury 
(most  probably  of  the  lenticular  ganglion,  or  the  ciliaiy 
nerves)  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  my  own  satisfaction.      I  have  also  seen  it 


strong ;  he  has  met  with  no  acddent,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
operation  upon  either  of  his  eves  ;  he  has  never  worn  spectacles,  and 
is  neither  far  nor  near-sightea.  I  cannot  learn  whether  or  not  this 
condition  of  iris  existed  prior  to  the  palsied  affection  of  the  muscular 
system,  nor  can  I  ascertain  how  far  it  has  increased  with  the  progres- 
sion of  the  moie  important  maladj." 
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frequently  where  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  absorbed, 
or  where  the  vitreous  humor  has  been  diminished  in  its 
density,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  these 
conditions  of  disease  assist,  at  least,  in  producing  this 
fluctuating  motion  of  the  iris  although  ihey  are  not  perhaps 
adequate  per  se  to  produce  it  I  know  that  this  peculiar 
jnoFcment  of  the  iris  has  been  said  to  depend  always  and 
altogether  on  the  want  of  support  that  membrane  sustains 
from  the  absorption  of  the  lens  or  the  diminished  density 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  opinion 
is  erroneous.^  The  iris  will  sometimes  contract  and  dilate 
under  such  circiunstances,  but  it  does  so  neither  in  so 
complete  nor  in  so  rapid  a  manner  as  it  did  in  its  natural 
state.  The  support  the  iritic  structure  derives  fi'om  its 
serous  membrane  appears  to  promote  the  steadiness  and 
equality  of  its  action.f 

In  those  instances  where  the  iris  vacillates  soon  after  a 
severe  blow  upon  the  eye,  or  after  a  violent  fall  which 
has  not  visibly  impaired  the  transparency  of  any  of  the 


*  The  dependence  of  vacillation  of  the  iris  od,  what  is  phrased, 
'*  solution  of  the  vitreous  humor/'  is  particularly  referrea  to  bj 
Travers,  (A  Syn/ofsU  of  the  Disease*  of  the  Eve,  page  203.)  Warobop, 
(The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  Vol.  ii.  page  50.)  Weller, 
(Monteath's  translation  of  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human 
Eye,  Vol.  ii.  p.  30.)  Guthrie,  (Lectures  on  the  ()peratite  Suryery  of 
the  Eye^'pa^  411.)  Frick,  ('A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye^ 
page  2!^.)  Mackenzie,  (A  Practical  Dreatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
^y^y  PAg®  698;)  and  Lawrbncb,  (A  Treatise  on  (^  Diseases  of  the 
jS'yf,  page  394.) 

t  In  the  course  of  some  obserrations,  I  published  many  years  ago, 
£See  Midland  Reporter.  Vol.  2.  These  xemarks  w/ere  aiierwanhi 
reprinted  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  also  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Lancet']  respecting  the  causes  of  vacillation 
of  the  iris,  I  refened  to  the  support  the  xritic  fibres  derived  from 
their  serous  covering  in  the  following  terms : — **  The  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  vhich  coven  the  front  {corneal)  and  back  (neural 
or  eajmulair)  surface  of  the  iris,  appears  not  only  to  be  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  secretion  and  absorption,  but  to  render  the  same 
support  to  the  iris  as  fascice  afibrd  to  muscles.*' 
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texlnres  or  hnniors  of  tlie  eje,  il  mmj  peiliaps  bappcn  Uul 
die  lens  has  bceoae  dislocated  bdov  the  popillaiy  nMqpn 
of  the  iris,  but  it  wstA  be  remenbered  that  the  effect  ct 
this  iajuij,  namdj,  radllatioo  of  the  iris,  maj  only  be 
partiaDy  owing  lo  the  lack  of  support  occaaoned  by  the 
displacement  of  the  crystalline. 

This  imperfection  (it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  disease) 
requires  no  specific  plan  of  treatment  on  its  own  account, 
and  no  remedies  ^plied  to  the  eye  itself  hare  the  slightest 
beneficial  influence  i^Km  this  refy  nngnlar  affection.  I 
hare  nerer  known  it  to  be  remored  whenever  it  had 
existed  to  any  decided  degree,  whaterer  may  have  been 
the  cause  from  which  it  has  ^ipeared  to  arise. 


SECTION   II. — ^MTOSIS. 

There  are  certain  changes  in  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil 
which  are  found  to  be  connected  with  particular  morbid 
conditions  of  the  system  and  various  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  in  other  instances  to  result  from  age  alone.  Contrac- 
tion with  impairment  or  loss  of  the  mobility  of  the  iris  is 
one  of  these  changes. 

Sometimes  the  pupil  is  naturaDy  very  small  (the  pupil 
of  persons  whose  complexion  is  fair  and  whose  hair  ami 
eyes  are  light-coloured,  is  always  smaller  than  in  those 
individuals  who  have  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes)  and  that  too 
without  occasioning  any  actual  defect  of  vision — ^I  mean 
relatively  small  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  cornea  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  eye-ball,  and  small  in  reference  to 
the  usual  magnitude  of  the  pupillary  aperture  in  persons 
generally,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  the 
simple  congenital  myasia  and  is  not  productive  of  any 
impairment  of  vision.      In  old  age  the  pupil  becomes 
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contracted,  the  iris  often  approaches  the  cornea,  and  the 
extent  and  activity  of  its  motions  are  much  diminished. 
This  then  is  another  form  of  myosis  (phthisic  puptllaj 
which  cannot  be  remedied.  Now,  the  myosis  congemialis 
and  the  myosis  senilis  are  both  presumed  to  be  uncon<- 
nected  with  disease  (unless  the  changes  produced  by  old 
age  merely  can  be  termed  morbid  phenomena)  and  unpro- 
ductile  of^  though  not  always  unassociated  with,  any  ma- 
terially injurious  effect  upon  vision.  Inflammation,  of  the 
iris  and  of  the  deep-seated  textures  are  usually  attended  with 
a  contracted  state  of  the  pupil.  Employing  the  eyes  fre- 
quently upon  polished  and  minute  objects,  or  the  attentive 
inspection  of  otjects  either  in  a  very  light  apartment  or  by 
means  of  a  brilliant  artificial  Ught,  will  often  induce  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  pupil,  ex  consueiudine,  without,  howeyer, 
necessarily  leading  to  any  dimness  of  vision,  as  regards, 
at  least,  the  mere  diminution  of  the  pupillary  aperture. 
Myosis  has  been  said  to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  spas- 
modic condition  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  also 
from  a  paralytic  state  of  its  radiated  ones,  and  this  opinion 
may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  as  yet  it  remains  to  be 
verified,  for  no  evidence  hitherto  presented  in  its  favour 
amounts  to  proof.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  commonly 
attended  with  a  contracted  state  of  the  pupil,*  and  I  have 
seen  a  mmUar  condition  of  the  pupil  produced  by  the  firee 
administration  of  narcotics,  and  the  same  circumstance 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dalbtmple  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  Journal  of  Morbid  Anatomy^ 
According  to  this  statement  of  the  various  circumstances 


*  The  dependence  of  myosis  on  an  excited  condition  of  the  bndn 
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under  which  myosis  occurs^  it  may  exist,  firsij  as  a 
xoDgenital  state;  secondly,  it  may  arise  as  one  of  the 
castomary  changes  connected  with  old  age ;  thirdly ,  it 
may  be  excited  by  inflammation  or  increased  susceptibility 
of  the  retina,  or  of  some  of  the  other  deep-seated  textures 
of  the  eye ;  fourthly,  it  may  be  produced  by  the  exces- 
sively iree  administration  of  narcotics ;  and  fifthly,  by 
spasm  of  its  orbicular  or  palsy  of  its  radiated  fibres. 

Treaiment. — ^The  treatment  will  of  course  be  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  it  is  presumed  to 
arise,  in  all  those  instances  where  it  can  properly  be  desig- 
nated a  morbid  affection.  In  many  cases  it  does  not 
require  any  treatment,  nor  admit  of  any  relief;  for  instance, 
congenital  myosis  does  not  require  medical  assistance, 
nor  can  we  relieve  that  state  of  myosis  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  customary  changes  effected  by  age,  nor  that 
which  is  left  after  an  attack  of  iritis  which  has  long  since 
subsided,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  performance  of  a  surgical 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  takes  place  in  c<m» 
sequence  of  overworking  the  eyes,  or  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  prolonged  influence  of  a  brilliant  light,  or  by  em- 
ploying them  in  the  inspection  of  minute  polished  sub- 
stances, it  would  be  right  to  direct  a  suspension  of  labour 
and  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  injury ;  and  if  this  advice 
is  strictly  followed,  it  will  be  generally  succeeded  by  a 
cure.  If  the  myosis  arise  in  connexion  with  an  iBcteased 
ansceptibiKty  of  the  retina,  of  inflammation  of  the  de^- 
seated  textures  of  the  eye,  or  of  phrenitis,  you  would,  of 
coume,  direct  your  chief  attention  to  the  more  impoctant 
affection. 
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SECTION  III. — MYD{a4£IS.* 

*  • 

The  opposite  state  q£  the  pjapil  to  contraction  some^' 
times  exists^  in  connexion  also  with  variotu;  nlG^bid  con- 
ditions of  the  iris,  the  eje,  and  the  system:     Th&  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pupil  may  be  induced  either  by  the  internal 
administration,   or   by  the  local  applicatidn  Of  rarioua 
narcotic  substances,  but,  as  I  have  before  stated,  we  may 
produce  myosis — a  state  of  the  pupil  such  as  exists  during 
sleep — ^by  placing  the  system  under  t)ie  influence  of  opium, 
belladonna  and  pther  narcotics.    Again,  it  has  been  sup^ 
pose.d  to  take  place  either  from  palsy  of  the  orbicular,  oc 
spasm  of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  iris.     It  may  also 
exist  as  a  congenital  condition,  and  may  not  lead  to  any 
appreciable  defect  of  vision.    Variqus  st9.tes  of  the  braio 
produce  mydriasis,  ^d  they  are  generally  such  as  give 
li^e  to  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  ^pd  we  often  witnesa 
this  enlarged  condition  pf  the  pi^pil  in  connexion  wilb 
apofdaxy,  intoxication,  and  the  latter  st^es  pf  hydro-* 
cephalus.     A  blow  upon  the  eye  or  ConcU9sion  of  the 
effs-b^    are   pccasionally  followed  by   a  permanently 
cUlated  state  of  Jhe  pupil,  which  ptote  of  mydriftsi^  in*y 
either  pe  depejide^t  qn  concussion  foBo^j^d  by  paralysis 
of  the  retina,  or  w  m^re  paralysis  of  tjip  iris.    And  lastly^ 
it  ^ay  /Bf  i^  as  a  ny^p^tRm  of  amftu^o^is,  or  b.e  excited  by 


*  PiO^QURs  hiu  fnyreg,  a  ye^  elaborate  ^ccoupt  of  mjdriiksis  in  .U\e 
first  volume  or  his  Work,  He  nas  definea  the  attection  in  iht 
feilbwing  tecnvs :— "  La  faydiiase  est  nne  maladie  dans  laqnelle  la 
napiUe  se  tf ouve  dilatee  e^  immobile,  et  reste  dps  pet  etat,  a  tjnelquc^ 
degrade  lumiere  qu'on  expose  I'oeil,  quoiqiie  les  rayons  painennent 
sails  QV^Uude^^  f^gpi^se^t  ij^j^qie^t  s\ir  l!oig9iae."  TmU  4es  UiMm 
det  YeuXy  page  fM. — ^Thia  subject  is  also  elaboratel?  discussed  by 
looaDAN,in'thetwenty-«x5i  volume  of  iHe  DicHonaire  Jet  Sciencet  Mi- 

. .      -  «  • 

5  D 
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gastric  or  intestinal  irritation;  tbusi  children  who  are 
afflicted  with  woims  will  often  be  affected  with  mydriasis. 

The  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  to  which  I  am  now  referring, 
may  occur  gradually,  or  it  maybe  produced  suddenly; 
bat  ihiB  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  nature  of  its  cause. 
It  may  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree,  the  pupil  may  be 
rather,  but  not  materially  larger  than  it  ought  to  be,  or  the 
iris  may  be  drawn  towards  the  ciliary  ligament  until  it 
appears  as  an  extremely  narrow  ring. 

Hie  extent  to  which  it  may  affect  vision  will  also  vaiy, 
Jor,  when  it  exists  from  birth,  the  pupil  being  merely 
rather  larger  than  is  usual,  it  may  not  be  attended  with 
any  imperfection  of  sight  whaterer,  whilst  in  other 
instancesi  vision  may  be  totally  destroyed — as  occurs  in 
some  examples  of  amaurosis  and  hydrocephalus.  How* 
ever,  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  not  in  itself  the 
cause  of  the  dimness  of  vision,  except  where  it  arises  from 
an  irritable  state  of  the  radiated  or  a  palsied  condition  of 
Ae  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris,  both  of  which  conditions 
are,  however,  merely  hypothetical  causes  of  the  mydriasis; 
but,  when  they  do  exist,  are  presumed  to  depend  on 
irritation  or  injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  of  the  lenticular 
gpmgUoiL  Now,  in  such  case,  the  retina  being  healthy, 
or  nearly  so,  the  increased  quantity  of  light  it  will  be 
compelled  to  sustain  by  reason  of  the  great  expansion  of 
the  pupil,  will  lead  to  serious  confusion  and  impairment  of 
vision* 

There  is  a  dilated  state  of  the  pupil  produced  by  the 
passage  of  a  large  hard  lens  in  the  operation  of  extraction, 
uncoimected  with  any  affection  of  the  retina,  and  which 
would  appear  to  be  owing  to  an  atonic  state  of  the  iriS| 
induced  by  the  forcible  compression  its  pupiUary  margin 
sustains  during  the  passage  of  the  lens.  We  know  that 
the  arterial  tunics  (and  more  especially  their  muscular 
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fibres)  may  be  so  distended  hy  long  continued  inflamma* 
lion^  that  Uiej  may  never  afterwards  have  the  power  of 
re-assuming  their  original  dimensions;  and  this  is  the  more 
likely  to  happen  if  the  distending  force  operate  suddenly, 
before  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  its  operation; 
and,  the  tonicity  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  may, 
in  a  similar  way,  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  instantaneously 
prostrated,  by  the  forcible  distention  they  suddenly  expe- 
rience, under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

The  iris,  like  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body,  becomes 
morbidly  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action,  if  circumstances, 
favoivable  to  such  limitation  of  action,  remain  in  opera- 
tion for  a  long  period,  and,  on  this  principle,  a  state  of 
mydriasis  may  be  induced  by  withdrawing  for  a  long 
space  of  time  a  great  part  of  the  light  to  which  the  retina 
ought  to  be,  and  had  previously  been,  subjected ;  perr 
manent  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  may,  in  fact,  occur,  ea; 
pansuetudine.  Persons  confined  to  a  dark  room  for  many 
months,  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  bear  the 
natural  light  of  day,  and  that,  not  only  because  the  retina 
is  introduced  to  a  stimulus,  which,  contrasted  with  that 
to  which  it  had  been  recently  subjected,  must  be  considered 
extremely  powerful,  but  also  because  the  iris  will  hot 
close  the  pupil  so  efficiently  as  formerly,  in  consequence 
of  the  dilated  state  in  which  it  has  been  permitted  to 
remain  for  so  long  a  time,  by  which  the  orbicular  fibres 
of  that  membrane  have  been  less  firequently  called  into 
action  than  usual,  and  then  only  required  to  act  in  a 
much  more  limited  sphere.  Demours  has  entered  some<> 
what  minutely  upon  this  subject,  and  has  very  satisfac- 
torily pointed  out  the  necessity  and  occasional  practica- 
bility of  inducing  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and,  of  course^ 
this  practice  is  particularly  applicable  to  all  those  cases 
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where  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  have  become  para- 
lyzed fit)m  the  passage  of  a  large  hard  lens  through  the 
pupil,  or  where  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  iris  has  become 
limited  in  consequence  of  the  comparative  disuse  of  its 
orbicular  fibres.  And  how  is  this  contraction  to  be  effected  ? 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
powerfiilly  stimulating  remi&dies  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  for,  as  there  generally  exists  a 
necessity  for  repeating  any  application  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  employ  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
very  many  times,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  risk  of  exciting, 
by  the  agency  of  the  remedy,  a  worse  disease  than  that 
it  was  intended  to  remove.  I  should,  at  all  events,  recom* 
mend  you  to  try  the  effect  of  the  vapour  of  asther  or  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity,  first,  and  if  this  plan  fail,  then  you 
may  have  recourse  to  the  following  practice : — ^with  apiece 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  worked  to  a  very  fine  point,  touch 
the  cornea  nearly  at  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Serres  ;  this  may  be  done  every  day^ 
or  every  second  day,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  repeat  the 
•application  so  often  as  to  produce  any  severe  inflammation. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  these  remedies  are  solely  appli- 
cable to  the  atonic  state  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris 
produced  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  propulsion  of  a  large 
hard  lens  through  the  pupil,  unconnected  with  laceration 
of  its  border,  or  to  that  sluggish  state  induced  by  the 
habitual  expansion  of  the  pupil  from  long  continued  con- 
finement in  a  dark  situation,  or  to  mydriasis  produced  by 
a  blow  upon  the  eye  or  fall  upon  the  head  unassociated 
with  a  state  of  inflammation. 

-  Congenital  mydriasis  rarely  exists  to  any  extreme 
extent,  is  not  attended  with  any  impairment  of  vision,  and 
does  not  require,  nor  is  it  benefitted  by,  medical  of 
surgical  treatment     Mydriasis  existing  as  a  symptom  of 
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ttinauTdsrlB  teqoires  no  treatinefit  directed  soMy  with  a 
view  of  promodiig  tbe  mere  eontractioii  of  4fae  pupil — the 
treatment  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pnpil  b  but  the  treatmexit 
of  the  amanrosiB  npon  which  it  depends. 
.  ■  Persons  suffering  from  mydriasis  will  sometimes  derive 
relief  from  the  use  of  an  instrument  with  a  small  aperture 
in  its  centre — an  aperture  rather  smaller  than  the  natural 
pupil;  but  those  cases  only  are  benefitted  by  its  use^ 
where,  although  the  retina  retains  its  ordinary  degree  of 
tosceptibility,  vision  is  obscured  by  the  too  free  and 
abundant  admission  of  light  through  the  pretematmrally 
large  pnpil.  The  treatment  of  each  cases  will,  however, 
mainly  depend  on  the  nature  of  die  exciting  cause,  and 
will  be  guided  by  the  disease  ham  whkh  the  mydriasis 
arises  in  those  instances  where  it  is  found  to  exist  merely 
as  a  symptom  of  some  important  moibid  affection. 

Sometimes  one  eye  only  is  affected  with  mydriasis,  and 
this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  mydriasis  occur  as 
a  congenital  disease,  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  not 
only  are  the  pupils  sometimes  of  a  different  size  from  each 
other  from  birth,  but  that  the  colour  of  the  complexion 
and  of  the  eye-lashes,  the  mode  in  which  the  eyes  have 
been  exercised,  and  the  degree  of  light  to  which  they  have 
been  for  the  most  part  subjected,  influence,  eitbet  for  a 
temporary  or  permanent  season,  the  magnitude  of  the  pupiL 


SECTION  'IV. — PABALYSIS  OF  THE  JltlS. 

The  iris  is  sotoetimes  paralyzed  in  connexion  with 
certain  morbid  states  of  various  parts  of  the  system  or  of 
the  system  generally ;  paralysis  of  the  iris  may  also  arise 
from  various  morbid  affections  of  the  eye  itself;  but  I 
shall  treat  more  particularly  upon  this  subject  in  m^ 
remarks  on  cataract  and  amaurosis;  and  I  haveahrf 
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referred  to  it  in  the  coarse  of  my  observations  on  myosis 
and  mydriasis.  In  true  paralysis  of  the  iris,  that  mem- 
brane  has  lost  all  power  of  contracting  and  dilating,  the 
size  of  the  pupil  remains  stationary — its  magnitude  never 
varies — and  the  iris  sometimes  acquires  a  vacillating  motion. 


SECTION  r.-— OF  THE  PERMANENT  PUFILLABY  MEMBBANE. 

The  pupil  is  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  fcetal 
life  by  an  extremely  vascular  membrane  which  prevents 
the  retraction  of  the  iris,  and  retains  it  in  one  fixed 
positioui  so  that  its  development,  and  more  especially  the 
development  of  its  vascular  system,  may  be  rendered  the 
more  perfect  It  becomes  comparatively  thin  and  trans* 
parent  towards  the  seventh  month,  and  is  either  ruptured 
or  quite  absorbed  (?)  a  few  weeks  prior  to  birth,  or  it  is 
ruptured  by  the  first  movements  of  the  iris. 

There  is  a  description  of  this  membrane  and  an  account 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  discovery,  and 
also  many  curious  particulars  relative  to  its  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  the  writings  of  Haller,'!^   W&isBER6,t 

Ax.BINUS,t     ZlNN,§      BaEENS,||      HUNTBB,ir     BiCHAt,*"^ 
B6U,tt  WENZEI^tt  SaBATIEB,§§  and  DiXBYMPLE.|||| 


*  De  ffOM  tumeapupUUmfmlm  ehmdenie.    Open  JUcfioro. 

t  See  Mtd,  and  Phyi.  Com.    Edinburgh.    VoL  1. 

X  Aeademictt  Annatationei,    1758. 

§  DicripHo  AiuUmmem  o€uli  kmnmU.    1766,  p.  94. 

II  Scripioret  Ophthahnolo^  Minora.      Edidit  Justus  Radius. 
Vol.  1,  p.  9. 

%  See  Medictd  ConmgnUarkt^  p.  03.— Foot  note. 
♦♦  TrtUU  i^Anatomie  DeMcripHve.    T.  2,  p.  467. 
tt  'f^  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    Vol.  3,  p.  71. 
it  Diettommre  Ophthalmologifue.    T.  2,  p.  416. 
§§  Traiti  d^Anatomie.    Tom  ].' 

III  T%e  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye^  p.  286.— The  opimons  of 
Cloquet  and  Henlb,  who  hare  paid  great  attention  to  the  anatamicaj 
peculiarities  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  pupillary 
membnne,  are  quoted  at  some  length  in  this  work. 
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The  anterior  "aspect  of  the  tnembrana  pupittaris  is 
nourished  by  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  (Haller,  Albinus, 
BiERENSy  Wardrop,  Bell,)  and  its  posterior  surface 
derives  its  vascular  supply  from  the  vessels  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane (Hunter,  Henle).  As  to  the  use  of  this  membrane, 
it  appears  to  me  that  its  chief  object  is  to  support  the 
anterior  capsule  and  to  prevent  the  lens  from  becoming 
dislocated  prior  to  birth,  until  it  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
degree  of  firmness  to  retain  its  fig^e  without  stretching  or 
pressing  too  much  upon  the  capsule,  and  until  the  capsule 
has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  lens.  It  appears  also  to  fiunish  a  medium  for  the 
abundant  ramification  of  vessels,  until  the  due  develop- 
ment of  those  numerous  vessels  which  the  function  and 
nutrition  6t  the  iris  requires,  and  also  to  keep  it  duly 
expanded,  and  to  retain  it  in  its  proper  situation ;  for  did 
it  not  possess  such  a  support,  its  pupillary  edge  would  be 
very  likely  indeed  to  fall  against,  and  acquire  adhesions  to, 
surrounding  parts.  Its  use  is  differently  explained  by 
authors,  but  I  believe  the  opinion  I  have  now  stated 
to  be  correct. 

I  have  stated  that  the  tnemhrana  pupiUaris  is  very 
generally  absorbed  or  ruptured  At  the  period  of  birth,  but 
it  may  remain,  and,  of  course,  it  will  either  seriously 
impair  or  quite  destroy  vision  just  as  it  may  happen  to  be 
dense,  continuous  and  very  vascular,  or  reticulated  and  thin. 
In  the  former  case  there  will  be  noticed  a  red  or  grayish 
membrane  continuous  with  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
and  conipletely  occluding  the  pupil,  and  it  will  be  slightly 
convex — slightly  protruded  towards  the  cornea;  but,  if 
the  membrane  be  reticulated,  and  neither  very  thick  nor 
vascular,  there  will  be  observed  various  filaments,  (perhaps 
merely  one  or  twQ  fine  vessels)  which  pass  across  the 
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pupil  and  coimect  togethec  ti^e  oppo9iiv  P>^  ^^  ^® 
pupiUaxy  mai^gin  of  the  iris.  Many  such  cases  are  on 
cecord ;  and  Mn.  Waudbop  has  eoUected  some  of  them 
in  his  work  on  th^  Morbid  Jnaiamp  qf  the  Sjfe.  Similar 
cases  hare  also  been  witnessed  by  Wenzbl,  G4VABii, 
JouEDAN,  JijcoB,  and  Laweevce. 

Treatment-^lf  the  men^brana  pupillarU  remain  only 
in  one  eye,  and  if  it  be  firm  and  vascular,  you  had  better 
not  inter&ae ;  but  if  it  be  merely  reticulated,  you  may 
pass  a  fine  needle  carefully  through  the  cornea  near  tp 
ita  margin,  and  most  cautiously  divide  one  or  more  of  the 
firenulsB  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  I  do  not  think  i| 
would  be  justifiable  to  produpQ  a  cataract  in  the  attempt 
to  remove  this  pppillary  memh^Wtf^  which  only  existed  in 
one  eye. 

If  the  defect  exist  in  both  eyes  you  may  then  use  the 
needle  as  for  the  posterior  operation  of  solution,  and  if 
the  membrane  be  very  tough,  you  m^^y  en^oy  the  sinaH 
kmife  suggested  by  Sir  W^  J^ha^ms,  jfor  the  fofmat|oii  qf 
artificial  pupil.  It  may  be  necesafuy  to  perfoi^^i  several 
operations  before  the  disease  is  cured. 

After  treatment — In  addition  to  the  emplpyment  of 
the  usual  measures  lor  the  removal  of  any  ij^amma^on 
the  operaitioA  may  hav^  excite4>  i^  would  be  a4visable  to 
apply  the  exUa^t  of  bellad^Ty  to  the  €ye4)roiv  and 
forehead,  once  in  the  twenty -ti^ur  hoi^fs,  du^n^  the  prpr 
j^ess  of  i^  cu^e. 

If  the  di/ie^^  be  undet^cte4  vu^t^ji  a4^t  ^ige,  if  at  tlpuit 
4>r  at  e*  latter  fmo^  pflify  yci^  j^e  c^alled  up<^  te  m^- 
i$kB  m  ^f^TfiJ^im  for  tbe.cj^e  of  the  jj^amflyiMit  pf^^irfintt 
pufiUarUy  which  M  thjbc^  wd  v^i^^^,  y w  l»ight  4w 
make  an  ineisio^i  in  the  cofo^^^  j^itix>dHce  X^^«aoy's  of 
Mau^oir's  scissors  beneath  the  coix^eal  4^9  (^d  le^cmse 
»pr<qper  portimi  (rf*  the  dense  me^br^i^ie,  Ju^  ^s  for ^ 
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-^  variety  of  closed  pupil  (atfeHa  iridia  com" 
the  menibrana  pupittaris  be  very  fine  and 
4S  indeed,  then  you  might  try  the  effect  of  elec- 
upon  the  eye-ball,  ^PP^J  belladonna  to  the  eye- 
rv ,  expose  the  eye  suddenly  to  a  very  brilliant  light, 
jnd  endeavour  in  various  ways  to  excite  that  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  iris  which  may  be 
adequate  to  sever  the  fi'enuls  connecting   together  the 
opposing  sides  of  the  pupillary  margin.     These  means 
may  possibly  succeed,  but  if  they  do  not  succeed,  you 
must  have  recourse  to  an  operation,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
you  would  pass  a  needle  through  the  cornea  near  its 
mairgin,  and  very  carefidly  divide  the  filaments  which 
wOl  exist  in  the  pupil,  without  injuring  the  lens  or  its 
capsule ; — it  is  on  account  of  the  risk  of  producmg  cata- 
ract that  I  recommend  you  to  pass  a  fine  needle  through 
^e  eomea  rather  than  through  the  sclerotica. 

If  the  pupillary  membrane  were  present  in  the  eyes  of 
to  adulty  the  same  operative  ptoceedings  itould  be  neces- 
sary as  for  the  cure  of  closed  pUpil  with  remaining  cap- 
sule and  lens,  but  the  chances  of  success  would  not  be 
considerable; — ^first,  because  the  retina  has  never  been 
duly  impvsssed  by  light;  and  secondly,  becdrUise  the 
autmor  ohamber  is  small,  and  the  developm^it  of  the 
eye  is  raiely  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be. 


SBOrrON  VI.-'-CONGBNITAL  ABSENCE  OF  THE  IRIS. — COX- 
OENITAL  PECUtlARITIES  IN  ITS  COLOUB. — CONOBKITAL 
0BFEOTS  IN  THE  FORM  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  ITS  PUPILLARY 
APERTURE. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  where  no  iris  existed  in  either 
eye ;  they  both  occurred  in  infonts  who  had  been  blind 
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from  birth,  who  had  nevet  suffered  from  ophthahnia,  who 
had  sustained  no  local  injury,  and  the  exterior  form  of 
whose  ejes^  as  well  as  their  magnitude,  was  perfectly 
natural.  I  should  certainly  have  thought  it  possible,  that, 
in  these  instances,  the  iris  might  have  been  absorbed  from 
some  cause  or  other,  if  I  had  not  examined  the  eyes  at 
too  early  a  period  after  birth  to  justify  me  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion. .  I  do  not  deny,  though  I  do  not  thiiik  it 
at  all  probable,  that  the  iris  might  have  been  formed^  and 
afterwards  absorbed  in  utero.  The  appearance  in  both 
cases  was  so  peculiar  and  palpable,  that  it  Could  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  mistaken  for  any  other  conditioii  of 
disease;  the  whole  of  the  cornea  had  an  equally  black 
appearance  on  a  superficial  examination,  and  when  the 
eye  was  more  minutely  inspected,  it  did  not  piresent  any 
other  deviation  firom  the  perfection  of  its  organization  in 
any  other  part  The  eye-balls  had  a  peculiar  oscillatoiy 
motion,  the  little  patients  were  incessantly  rolling  them 
about  with  a.  regularity  and  energy  which  would  have 
fatigued  any  set  of  muscles  more  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ¥rill,  than  these  (the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball) 
appeared  to  be.  I  depend  for  any  information  I  may 
bave  acquired  respecting  this  congenital  peculiarityj 
more  on  the  attentive  observation  of  these  two  cases  than 
on  the  perusal  of  books; — as  there  existed  no  rudi- 
ments, not  even  the  slightest  vestige  of  an  iris,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  both  these  instances  it  was  never 
formed.  Whether,  however,  it  had  been  formed  as  usual^ 
and  had  aft;erwards  .become  absorbed  together  with  the 
membrana  pupillarts,  I  am  unprepared  to  determine. 
In  these  cases  the  patients  were  blind  and  remained  so^ 
and  nothing  I  employed  to  excite  the  retina  and  restore 
vision  influenced  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Sometimes  the  iris  is  very  pecoliar  in  its  colour;  the 
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iris  of  one  eye  and  a  greater  part  of  the  other  maybe 
blue  or  hazel,  and  the  remaining  portion  may  be  of  a 
totally  different  and  of  a  much  darker  shade.  This  is  of  no 
real  consequence,  it  gives  a  person,  it  is  true,  a  singular 
and  odd  appearance,  but  it  neither  impairs  vision  nor 
impedes  the  motions  of  the  iris.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
mention  it  lest  it  should  be  confounded  with  the  effects 
of  inflammation,  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  iris,  but  it  (inflammation)  rarely  operates  in  so 
peculiar  a  way  and  to  so  limited  an  extent,  and  when  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  affect  the  colour  of  the  iris,  very  often 
gives  rise  to  other  and  more  important  changes.  The  ap- 
pearance to  which  I  am  now  referring,  may  exist  as  a  soli- 
taiy  spot,  or  there  may  be  many  spots,  or  it  may  extend  over 
a  portion  of  the  iris  to  a  variable  extent  from  its  pupillary 
to  its  ciliary  border.  These  conditions  of  the  iris  (which 
may  exist  in  one  or  both  eyes,  as  a  simple  macula  or  as 
many  spots,  or  as  implicating  a  great  part  of  the  iris)  con- 
stitute, as  I  have  stated,  a  congenital  pecidiari^  and 
require  no  medical  treatment.  I  have  seen  the  irides  of  a 
different  colour  in  children  very  many  times ;  the  iris  of 
otie  eye  has  been  blue,  that  of  the  opposite  eye  has  been 
hazel,  or  the  reverse  of  this  has  occurred,  in  short,  they 
have  differed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  as  rei^ects  their 
colour.  This  defect  has  been  oftentimes  hereditary  so 
that  all  or  many  of  the  children  of  the  same  family  shall 
have  had  some  singular  spot  upon  the  iris",  different  from 
its  natural  colour,  or  the  two  irides  shall  not  correspond 
in  their  colour.  I  do  not  pretend  to  describe  these 
variations  minutely,  I  am  only  anxious  to  mention  their 
occasional  existence.* 


*  In  a  condition  of  perfect  aUnnitm^  the  iris  is  wholly  deprived  of  iu 
uT^Ay  but  RuDOLPBi  has  seen  a  dog  in  which  only  half  of  the  iris  was  so 
affected;  it  is,  howerer,  pretty  dear,  that  the  quantity  and  intensity 
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The  natural  form  of  the  pupil  in  man  is  circular,  but 
sometimes  it  is  not  round,  but  oval  or  cordiform ;  the  iri^ 
may  be  deficient  at  part  of  its  circle  or  it  may  be  gradually 
narrowed  from  its  pupillary  border  to  its  ciliary  margin, 
so  that  the  apex,  as  it  were,  of  the  pupil  may  exist  in  the 
latter  situation,  and  its  broad  part  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  may  be  two  perfectly  distinct  pupils,  or  there  may 
be,  as  it  were,  two  pupils  joined  together — a  sort  of  hour- 
glass pupil ;  or  the  edges  of  the  pupil  may  be  indented  at 
various  points,  so  as  to  give  a  festooned  appearance  to  the 
pupillary  margin,  and  this  last  change  has  been  presumed 
to  depend  on  some  peculiarity  or  anomaly  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  membrafM  pupillaris  has  disappeared — such  is 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Himlsy. 

These  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  pupil  are  of  no 
material  importance  provided  that  aperture  be  not  thereby 
rendered  excessively  large  nor  extremely  small,  and  pro- 
vided no  other  imperfection,  either  in  the  transparency  or 
the  other  properties  of  tbe  tunics  and  humors  of  the  eye, 
exists.  Of  these  singular  defects  and  .capricious  iinper- 
fections  the  cordiform  pupil  (cleft  iris)  is  the  most  commoi^ 
and  occurs,  as  I  have  represented,  fiiom  a  defect  of  the 
formative  process  by  which  a  portion  of  the  pnpillaiy 
border  of  the  iris  at  some  part  of  its  circle,  is  wanting^ 
which  deficiency  becomes  less  and  less  uniQ  it  azrives  at 
a  point  at  or  towards  its  ciliary  margin^  at  which  part  the 
circle  of  the  iris  is  not  at  all  deficient — ^no  deficiency  of 
the  iris  usually  exists  at  the  margin  of  the  iris  close  to  the 
ciliary  ligament.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  pupil 
elliptical  from  above  downwards,  and  have  many  times 


of  colour  of  the  uvea  are  liable  to  ooiuddmble  Tariations ;  and  that  it 
may  be  present  only  on  a  part  of  the  iris;  and  that  it  may  exist  in 
due  quantity  and  intensity  of  colour  in  one  or  more  parts,  and  be  de- 
ficient in  a  certain  degree  in  other  parts. 
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wiiaessad  a  pupil  o?b1  either  firom  above  downwardsi  or 
fiom  side  to  side. 

Kespecting  that  variety  of  pupil  which  I  have  teemed 
Gordiform  (cleft  iiis)  and  the  pointed  or  cleft  part  of  which 
is  almost  always  situated  towards  its  lower  part,  I  may 
mention  that  the  cleft  of  the  iris  which  constitotes  the 
prolongation  of  the  pupil,  possesses  the  power  (thoui^ 
not  in  an  active  degree)  of  contractioni  so  that  when  the 
eye  is  suddenly  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  vivid  light^ 
the  cleft  in  the  iris  is  nearly  closed  and  the  defect  in  the 
form  of  the  pupil  is  scarcely  visible.  The  deficiency  of  the 
iris  at  this  part  has  been  presumed  by  Waltheb  to  depend 
on  a  defect  of  the  formative  process,  by  which  those  parts 
(the  two  sides)  of  the  iris  which  ought  to  have  united  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  separation,  and  Db.  Ammon  asserts 
that  he  has  proved  by  dissection  that  the  fissure  of  the  iris 
may  be  continued  to  the  choroid  and  the  retina  and  even 
to  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  lens ;  and  botb  Kiessb 
and  Carus  have  shown  that  in  some  animals  there  is  a 
fissure  of  the  retina  and  choroid  at  its  lower  part  which  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  development  of  the  eye ; 
and  Professor  Cabus  has  further  stated  that  in  the  young 
of  many  mammalia,  there  is  an  evident  cicatrix  in  the 
sclerotica  at  the  point  coxiesponding  to  the  previously 
existing  fissure  of  the  choroid  and  retina  together  with  a 
firmer  attachment  of  the  choroid  in  this  line,  as  supporting 
the  supposition  that  a  similar  fissure  existed  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  sclerotica,  at  an  early  period  of  uterine  life.* 


*  Mb.  Mackenzib  has  published  a  very  Inteiestiiig  paper  upon 
this  Buljjeet,  (eolohoma  iridii)  in  the  ninth  Tduxne  of  the  LomUm  Me- 
died  Gazette.  Mb.  Wabdbop  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the 
subject  with  any  reference  to  the  dereloinnent  of  the  eye.  The  pub- 
lication of  Db.  Seileb  contains  by  far  uie  follest  aoooont  of  the  im- 
perfect and  irregular  development  of  the  iris  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

MORBID  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CILIARY  LIGAMENT,  THE 
CILIARY  PROCESSES,  AND  THE  CILIARY  BODY. 


MOBBID  AFFECTIOKS  OF  THE  CILIABT  LIOAMENT. — ^The 

liffamenium  ciliare  which  is  perforated  by  the  Tessels  and 
nerves  of  the  iris,  is  rarely  the  seat  of  any  morbid  change. 
I  have  inferred  (no  opportunity  of  instituting  a  post-mortem 
examination  has  occurred)  the  origin  of  tumours  from  it  in 
several  instances,  but  with  this  exception  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  ever  the  seat  of  any  primary  morbid  affection 
which  requires  surgical  attention. 

MoBBiD  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CILIABT  PBOOESSES. — ^The 

ciliary  processes  are  liable  to  become  inflamed  when  those 
parts  with  which  they  are  continuous  and  those  to  which 
they  are  contiguous,  are  affected  with  inflammation ;  so 
that  tiiey  may  be  more  especially  expected  to  become  so 
affected  whenever  the  hyaloid  membraioe,  the  posterior 
capsule,  the  iris,  and  the  choroid  are  inflamed.  They 
may  become  absorbed,  may  acquire  morbid  adhesions  to 
surroundiug  textures,  may  experience  changes  in  their 
fig^e  and  arrangement,  and  may  undergo  various  other 
pathological  changes  as  a  consequence  of  disease  or  severe 
inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  eye,  but  I  cannot  point 
out  any  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to,  and  distinctiy 
characteristic  o^  a  state  of  inflammation  which  is  confined 
to  tiie  ciliary  processes.  It  is  said  by  Beeb  and  others, 
that  wounds  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  always  followed 
by  amaurosis  and  great  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  I  cannot 
accede  to  this  opinion  to  its  full  extent,  but  I  am  confident 
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that  if  any  extensiye  wound  of  the  eye-ball  has  particularly 
implicated  the  ciliary  processes,  dilatation  of  the  pupU 
and  amaurons  may  b^  expected  to  occur,  and  it  may  also 
be  expected  that  the  iris  will  be  quite  paralyzed  at  some 
particular  part,  so  that  its  pupillary  border  will  acquire  an 
irregular  figure,  more  especially  when  the  eye  ia  exposed 
to  a  strong  light 

MOBBID  AFFECTIONS   OF   THE   CILIAET   BODY. — Chrouic 

inflammation  of  the  corpus  ciliare  has  appeared  to  me  in 
a  few  ingtawcaa  to  be  succeeded  by  its  penaanent  eolarge- 
mant^  at  least  I  have  several  times  observed  the  feUomng 
coaditiou  of  disease  which  I-  have  reftrred  to  the  iiiflam*^ 
■utioa  and  subsequent  increaser  of  the  cQiaiy  body:-^ 
Aeie  has  been  a  slight  degree!  of  intolerance  ai  lif^t  and 
inereaaed  lachrymalion,  the  vascularity  of  the  sclarotica 
has  been  oonaidenddy  augmented^  and  especia&y  so  at 
some  one  or  more  points,  close  or  veiy  near  to  the  matgin 
of  the  coniea.  The  polish  of  the  iris  and  the  mobility  of 
the  pupil  have  been  a  little  diminished  and  the  eye  has 
been  very  painfiiL  In  the  comose  of  a  short  time  liie 
sclerotica  bulges  at  those  pointa  which  were^  fionnerly  so 
particularly  vascular,  and  it  has  acquned  a  dnk-bldish  or 
leaden  tinge,  vision  is  impaired,^  and  tlie  general  inflam- 
matoky  state  of  the  eye  is  a  Itttle^diminished.  By  the  aid 
of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  administration  of  mercury, 
and  the  use  of  countor^irritatioif,-  the  disease  is  pr^rented 
from  increasing^  and  the  pain  subsides,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sclerotica,  and  the^dinmess'  of  vitton  remain^ 
and  the  eye  is  particularly  prone  to  a  relapse  of  the 
inflammation  &om  a  veiy  trivial  cause.*     In  the  class  of 


*  The  following  example  of  disease  appears  to  me  to  hare  oonsistad 
of  inflammation  of  a  portion  of  the  corput  cUiare : — lieut  Phillips, 
has  suffered  from  sUgnt  weakness  of  the  rig^t  ere  for  some  tine,  hot 
recently  it  has  heen  the  seat  of  pain  and  decided  inflammatioD. 
When  I  first  saw  his  eye  with  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Kenxev,  the 
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cases  I  am  now  describing  the  inflammation  does  not  at 
first  particularly  affect  either  the  sclerotica,  the  iris,  the 
choroid,  the  retina,  or  the  ciliary  processes,  but  some 
other  part  in  their  neighbourhood  and  immediately  beneath 
the  corneo-sclerotic  junction,  which  part  is  Ifsft,  as  a  sequel 
of  such  inflammation,  in  a  state  of  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment. I  have  verified  this  opinion  only  in  one  instance 
by  a  post-mortem  exaipination — the  ciliary  body,  was  in 
that  case,  enlarged  in  a  situation  corresponding  to  the 
projected  part  of  the  sclerotica. 


cornea  was  a  little  hazy  towards  its  temporal  side,  the  iris  was  also 
less  brilliant  on  that  side,  than  at  other  parts  of  its  circle,  the  pupil 
was  a  little  enlarged,  the  sclerotica  increased  in  rascalarity,  and  more 
especially  so  towards  its  corneo-sclerotic  junction  at'  the  temporal  side 
orthe  eye.  This  state  of  disease  was  eventually  removed-  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  but  it  relapsed  on  several  occasions,  and  at  the  present 
thne  there  is  a  small  projection  of  the  sclerotica,  nearly  at  its  union 
with  ihe  oomea,  whico  comprehends  nearly  a  fourth  of-  its  circum-* 
ference. 


5  F 


CHAPTER  X. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  CHOROID. 


Introductory  observations. — ^The  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye  is  an  extremely  vasctilar  tunic  of  a  dusky-brown 
colour,  but  in  yeiy  early  life  it  possesses  a  reddish  tint 
It.  is  expanded  over  the  retina,  being  placed  between  the 
medullary  or  pulpy  layer  of  that  membrane  and  the  scle- 
rotica, and  is  continued  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eye-ball  as  far  as  the  ciliary  ligament  That  surface  of 
the  choroid  which  is  opposed  to  the  retina  is  covered  by  a 
dark  pigment*,  which  is  secreted  by  the  minute  vessels 
with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  supplied ;  but  Professor 
MoNDiNi  believes  that  '*he  has  demonstrated  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum  to  be  a  true  membrane,  extended  over  the 
whole  internal  part  of  the  eye,  between  the  retina  and  the 
choroid,  and  forming,  independently  of  the  choroid,  a 
universal  involucrum,  denser  at  the  ciliary  processes  and 
on  the  iris,  and  always  more  delicate  as  it  approaches 
towards  the  optic  nerve." 

The  firee  secretion  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  is  so 
necessary  to  accurate  vision,  that  whenever  it  is  deficient 
in  quantity  or  in  the  depth  of  its  colour,  vision  is  always 


*  It  is  said  by  some  anatmnisto,  that  this  pigment  exists  both  on 
the  rtHnal  and  me  ideroHc  surface  of  Uie  chon^  Those  anatomisU 
who  contend  that  the  daik-brown  pigment  is  onlv  secroted  on  its  ogb- 
cafe  surface,  describe  a  delicate  membrane  wbich  thi^  assert  coven 
that  surface,  and  prevents  the  pigment  itself  fiom  being  in  actual 
contact  with  the  retina. 
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impaired ;  and  Sobmmebino  has  shown  that  the  choroid 
ressek  (whence  this  dark-coloured  secretion  arises)  do  not 
diminish  in  magnitude,  in  proportion  as  the  eye  is  small, 
but  that  the  choroid  coat  of  a  small  eye  may  be  considered, 
as  respects  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  vessels,  as 
the  choroid  coat  of  a  lesser  eye.*  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  free  secretion  of  the  choroid  pigment  is  most 
carefully  provided  for,  in  this  arrangement  of  its  vascular 
system,  as  being  in  man  and  various  animals  (in  many  of 
which  it  is  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  in  man)  essen- 
tially necessary  to  correct  vision.  For,  wha{\)ther  object 
is  the  very  £preat  vascularity  of  the  choroid  intended  to 
answer?  It  is  not  required  for  the  mere  nutrition  of  its 
own  texture ;  for,  the  proportions  between  its  degree  of 
vascularity  and  the  quantity  of  material  constituting  its 
texture  are  widely  different  from  the  established  propor- 
tions subsisting  between  other  parts  in  these  respects.  It 
is  not  required  for  the  nutrition  of  the  retina,  for  the 
vessels  of  the  choroid  and  the  retina  are  only  slightly  and 
indirectly  connected.  There  is  not,  in  short,  any  ascer- 
tained necessity  for  the  very  great  vascularity  of  the 
choroid,  unless  for  the  free  secretion  of  the  pigmentum 
liigrum*  A  great  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  choroid  in  which  its  vessels  ramify. 
By  maceration  a  white  flocculent  mass  may  be  detached 
from  the  interior  of  the  choroid,  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  distinct  tunic,  and  named,  by  the  son  of  its 
discoverer, "  Tunica  Ruychiana.'' 

The  arteries  of  the  choroid  ramify  chiefly  upon  its  inner 
and  its  veins  upon  its  outer  surface;  the  latter  have  a 
peculiar  arrangement  and  are  termed  vasa  variicasa. 


*  SoBMMERiKO  further  asserts,  '*  that  the  configuration  of  the  vas- 
cular  net-vork  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  in  the  various  classes, 
genera  and  species  of  animals,  is  so  different,  that  the  coat  of  each 
may  be  thereby  readily  distinguished/^ 
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affection,  but  when  we  reflect  on  its  situation,  its  sources 
of  nutrition,  and  its  mode  of  connexion  with  other 
textures,  and  moreover  when  we  accurately  observe  the 
decided  phenomena  which  are  indicative  of  inflammation 
of  its  texture,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  separate  existence  of  choroiditis  are 
quite  as  cogent  as  those  in  favour  of  the  separate  and 
independent  existence  of  iritis ;  and  this  may  be  readily 
admitted  as  well  as  that  other  textures  of  the  eye  are 
exceedingly  prone  to  become  inflamed  in  the  progress  of 
choroiditis. 

Local  symptoms, — Superficial  redness. — ^There  is  some- 
times a  trifling  enlargement  of  the  sclerotic  vessels,  and 
a  very  faint  and  imperfect  zonular  arrangement  of  pink 
vessels  around  the  cornea,  but  both  these  occurrences  are 
very  variable  in  degree,  the  latter  in  particular,  being 
much  more  considerable  where  there  is  a  concomitant 
affection  of  the  iris.  We  cannot,  of  course,  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  choroid  vessels  at  this  period  of  the  affection 
by  any  actually  demonstrative  evidence,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  condition  differs  from  that  of 
vessels  in  other  parts  at  the  commencement  of  their  inflam- 
mation. In  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  we  shall  pre- 
sently explain  that  distinct  indications  of  their  true  con- 
dition do  exist. 

.  Pain. — The  pain  is  from  the  first  somewhat  acute,  and 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  tension  of  the  globe ;  this 
feeling  of  tension  will  then  be  present,  and  there  will  also 
be  deep-seated  pain  in  the  orbit,  and  distracting  agony 
in  the  head  generally  either  at  its  fore  or  back  part,  or 
there  may  be  distinct  hemicrania.  This  pain  is  not  usually 
of  an  intermittent  character — it  is  almost  always  uniformly 
and  equally  severe. 

State  of  the  pupil  and  iris.— The  pupil  is  generally 
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somewhat  enlarged,  and  its  motions  impaired,  and  it  is 
reiy  frequently  pulled  from  its  natural  and  central  situation 
to  eiih&c  side,  or  more  generally  upwards  and  outwards — 
it  is  very  eyidently  removed  from  its  natural  position. 
This  is  particularly  noticed  at  the  commencement,  when 
the  pupil  is  not  much  dilated,  the  iris  appearing  as 
though  narrowed  towards  the  affected  part  of  the  choroid 
and  drawn  backwards,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
when  the  choroid  is  pretty  equally  and  generally  inflamed 
and  the  pupil  extensiyely  dilated,  this  change  in  its  situa* 
tion  is  less  distinctly  observed.  The  iris  sometimes 
loses  its  polish  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  when 
iritis  is  distinctly  superadded  to  the  orig^al  affection,  the 
characters  of  the  additional  disease  will  be  rendered 
evident  by  the  usual  symptoms. 

Intolerance  of  light — State  of  vision. — ^Mr.  Mackenzie 
states  that  there  is  much  intolerance  of  light  in  this 
disease,  but  this  remark  is  scarcely  coincident  with  my 
own  observation.  The  enlargement  of  the  choroid  vessels 
produces  great  pressure  on  the  retina,  and,  by  consequence, 
materially  impairs  its  sensibility  and  dimishes  the  accuracy 
of  vision.  The  susceptibility  of  the  retina  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  increased  by  pressure  than  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  brain  liable  to  be  augmented  from  the  same  cause.  I 
state  the  results  of  my  experience  and  observation,  and 
whether  my  mode  of  explaining  the  dimness  of  vision  and 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina  during  an  attack  of 
choroiditis  be  correct  or  otherwise,  I  am  assured  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  fact  There  are  other  circumstances  to 
which  the  dimness  of  vision  may  be  partially  owing,  and 
particularly  at  the  latter  stages  of  choroiditis^  snch  aSi 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  dulness  of  the  lens  or  vitreous 
humor,  or  compression  of  the  retina  from  efiusion  which 
may  have  proceeded  from  the  choroid  vessels. 
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Tension  of  the  eye-ball. — One  of  the  early  sjrmptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  choroid,  is  tension  of  the  globe.  On 
pressing  upon  the  eye-ball  daring  an  attack  of  choroiditis, 
it  is  found  to  be  very  firm  and  hard,  and  this  is  owing,  not 
of  course  to  any  alteration  in  the  quality  of  its  tunics,  but 
to  its  increased  plenitude.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
I  have  attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  pain  which  attends 
this  variety  of  inflammation. 

DiscoUmratiofh  of  the  sclerotica, — The  state  of  tension 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  soon  combined  with  a 
dark-brownish  or  bluish  tinge  of  the  sclerotica,  the  pres- 
sure it  has  sustained  from  within  has  produced  its  absorp- 
tion— ^its  attenuation — ^the  choroid  is  partially  seen  through, 
it,  and  we  have  consequently  a  leaden  or  dark-brown 
tinge  of  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  globe. 

Projection  or  bulging  of  the  sclerotica. — The  change  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  morbid 
alterations  in  the  sclerotica  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  choroid.  In  the  first  place,  the  sclerotica  and  the 
eye-ball  are  rendered  tense  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
choroid  vessels  and  by  effusion  fix>m  their  exhalent  ex- 
tremities; secondly  J  the  sclerotica  is  so  far  attenuated  by 
the  pressure  it  has  sustained  that  the  choroid  may  be 
partially  seen  through  it,  and  the  eye  may  acquire  a 
leaden  or  brownish  tinge ;  and  thirdly^  the  absorption  of 
the  sclerotica  may,  either  from  the  pressure  of  a  cluster  of 
varicose  choroid  vessels  or  from  some  other  cause,  take 
place  partially,  so  that  it  may  bulge  in  one  or  many 
points,  and  generally  around  the  cornea,  giving  rise  to  a 
Variable  number  of  bluish  projections.  This  projection  of 
the  sclerotica  from  inflammation  of  the  choroid  may  not, 
however,  take  place  immediately  around  the  cornea. 

Effusion  between  the  choroid  and  retina. — In  some 
instances  serous  effusion  may  take  place  from  the  vessels 
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of  the  choroid  and  may  separate  diat  tunic  from  the  retina, 
■o  that  it  shall  form  as  it  were  a  mere  semi-opaque  cord 
extending  from  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
posterior  capsule ;  the  vitreous  humor  being  at  the  same 
time  absorbed.  You  will  readily  understand  how  the 
retina  will  assume  this  cord-like  form  when  it  is.sqiarated 
from  the  choroid  by  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
eventually  filk  the  globe  in.  the  place  of.  the  vitreous 
humor,  which  has  been  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  ab- 
sorbed. In  such  a  case  you  would  not  expect  to  find 
those  morbid  changes  in  the  sclerotica  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, to  have  occurred  to  the  same  extent  The  choroid 
vessels .  having  relieved  themselves  by  eiSusion  (which 
effusion  has  induced  the  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humor) 
would  be  much  less  likely  either  to  become  varicose  or  to 
give  rise  to  that  distention  of  the  sclerotica  which,  in  the 
former  case,  would  be  likely  to  elevate  that  tunic  into  a 
series  of  bluish-coloured  projections  corresponding  to  the 
clusters  of  varicose  choroid  vessels;  and  in  the  latter 
would  give  rise  to  hydrophthalmia,  in  addition  to  a  dark- 
brown  tinge  of  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the 
globe.  You  will  understand  that  this  effusion  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  place  *  between  the  retina  and  the 
choroid,  than  between  the  latter,  membrane  and  the  scle- 
rotica :  because  it  is  on  the  under  or  concave  surface  of 
the  choroid  that  its  arterial  system  is  developed,  and 
where  its  secreting  property  mainly  resides.  t 

Constitutional  symptoms, — If  choroiditis  be  not  pre- 
ceded by,  and  connected  with,  some  constitutional  diseaisej 
such  as  gout,  (and  it  very  often'  takes  place  in  gouty 
persons)  syphilis  (?)  or. scrofula,  and  if  the  individual  be^ 
prior  to  its  occurrence,  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health, 
any  constitutional  symptoms  which  may  afterwards  arise, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pain  and  sympathetic  irritation 
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the  local  disease  (the  inflamed  eye)  occasions.  The 
extent  to  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  proceed,  their  severity,  their  variety, 
and  their  complication,  will  be  influenced  and  mainly 
regulated  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  in* 
dividual  in  whom  they  take  place  and  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  local  malady.  With  the  exception  of  gout 
scrofula  and  syphilis  (?)  I  do  not  know  that  inflammation 
of  the  choroid  is  especially  associated,  as  regards  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  with  any  particular  kind  of 
constitution — any  constitution  having  a  morbid  tendency. 
It  has  never  occurred  under  my  observation  during  infancy 
as  an  idiopathic  affection.  As  regards  the  syphilitic 
inflammation  of  the  choroid,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  occurred  on  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  my  own 
practice  as  a  primary  aflfection. 

Choroiditis  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye,  it  may, 
however,  exist  in  botii  organs  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is 
much  more  usual  either  for  the  disease  to  disappear 
altogether  after  having  affected  one  eye,  or  to  attack  the 
other  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  opposite  organ, 
or  just  as  it  is  subsiding  there. 

Effects  of  choroiditis.— The  effects  of  choroiditis  are 
rery  numerous  and  various,  and,  as  respects  vision,  ex- 
ceedingly importaut. 

1. — Inflammation  of  the  choroid  coat  may  produce 
thickening  of  its  own  texture,  and  varicose  enlargement  of 
its  vessels ;  it  may  separate  its  two  layers  from  each  other, 
or  it  may  destroy  its  secreting  properties;  but  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  dark  pigment  has 
been  increased  by  acute  choroiditis. 

2. — It  may  induce  attenuation  with  permanent  dis- 
colouration of  the  sclerotica,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  a  series 
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of  the  choroid  and  may  separate  fhat  tunic  from  the  retina, 
80  that  it  shall  form  as  it  were  a  mere  semi-opaqne  cord 
extending  from  the  termination  of  the  optic  nerre  to  the 
posterior  capsule ;  the  vitreous  humor  being  at  the  same 
time  absorbed.  You  will  readily  understand  how  the 
retina  will  assume  this  cord-like  form  when  it  i8.sq[)arated 
from  the  choroid  by  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
erentually  fills  the  globe  in .  the  place  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  which  has  been  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  ab- 
sorbed. In  such  a  case  you  would  not  expect  to  find 
those  morbid  changes  in  the  sclerotica  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, to  have  occurred  to  the  same  extent  The  choroid 
vessels  having  relieved  themselves  by  efiiision  (which 
eflfusion  has  induced  the  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humor) 
would  be  much  less  likely  either  to  become  varicose  or  to 
give  rise  to  that  distention  of  the  sclerotica  which,  in  the 
former  case,  would  be  likely  to  elevate  that  tunic  into  a 
series  of  bluish-coloured  projections  corresponding  to  the 
clusters  of  varicose  choroid  vessels;  and  in  the  latter 
would  give  rise  to  hydrophthcdmia^  in  addition  to  a  dark- 
brown  tinge  of  the  whole  of  the  sclerotic  portion'  of  the 
globe.  You  will  understand  that  this  effusion  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  place '  between  the  retina  and  the. 
choroid,  than  between  the  latter,  membrane  and  the  scle- 
rotica :  because  it  is  on  the  under  or  concave  surface  of 
the  choroid  that  its  arterial  system  is  developed,  and. 
where  its  secreting  property  mainly  resides.  r 

Constitutional  symptoms. — If  choroiditis  be  not  pre- 
ceded by,  and  connected  with,  some  constitutional  diseasci 
such  as  gout,  (and  it  very  often' takes  place  in  gouty 
persons)  syphilis  (?)  or. scrofula,  and  if  the  .individual  be^ 
prior  to  its  occurrence,  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health, 
any  constitutional  symptoms  which  may  ailenvards  axise^ 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pain  and  sympathetic  irritation 
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the  local  disease  (the  inflamed  eye)  occasions.  The 
extent  to  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  will,  under 
Bach  circumstances,  proceed,  their  severity,  their  variety, 
and  their  complication,  will  be  influenced  and  mainly 
regulated  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  they  take  place  and  the  degree  of 
sererity  of  the  local  malady.  With  the  exception  of  gout 
scrofula  and  syphilis  (r)  I  do  not  know  that  inflammation 
of  the  choroid  is  especially  associated,  as  regards  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  with  any  particular  kind  of 
constitution — any  constitution  having  a  morbid  tendency. 
It  has  never  occurred  under  my  observation  during  infancy 
as  an  idiopathic  affection.  As  regards  the  syphilitic 
inflammation  of  the  choroid,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  occurred  on  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  my  own 
practice  as  a  primary  affection. 

Choroiditis  is  generally  confined  to  one  eye,  it  may, 
however,  exist  in  both  organs  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is 
much  more  usual  either  for  the  disease  to  disappear 
altogether  after  having  affected  one  eye,  or  to  attack  the 
other  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  opposite  organ, 
or  just  as  it  is  subsiding  there. 

Effects  of  choroiditis, — ^The  effects  of  choroiditis  are 
veiy  numerous  and  various,  and,  as  respects  vision,  ex- 
ceedingly important. 

1. — Inflammation  of  the  choroid  coat  may  produce 
thickening  of  its  own  texture,  and  varicose  enlargement  of 
its  vessels ;  it  may  separate  its  two  layers  from  each  other, 
or  it  may  destroy  its  secreting  properties;  but  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  dark  pigment  has 
been  increased  by  acute  choroiditis. 

2. — It  may  induce  attenuation  with  permanent  dis- 
colouration of  the  sclerotica,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  a  series 
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of  nodulated  enlargements  of  that  texture,  wbich  are  gen^ 
rally  situated  near  to  the  corneal  margin. 

3. — It  may  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  choroid  with  the 
sclerotica,  or  with  the  retina. 

4. — It  may  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  between 
the  choroid  and  the  retina,  or  between  the  former  mem- 
brane and  the  sclerotica  ;*  and  the  consequent  partial  or 
total  absorption  of  the  yitreous  humor. 

5. — It  may  occasion  opacity  of  the  lens  and  glaucoma ; 
absorption  of  the  retina  or  paralysis  of  that  texture  from 
pressure ;  and  to  general  inflammation  of  the  eye-ball  and 
disorganization  of  its  various  textures. 

What  is  the  canditum  of  an  eye  which  is  deprived  tf 
vision  by  choroiditis^  which  has  not  induced  cotta^Me  of 
the  eye^haU  or  caused  any  material  change  in  itsjigure  ? 
^You  will  generally  find  that  the  superficial  vessels,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  are  much  enlarged, 
tortuous,  and,  in  short,  varicose ; — ^that  they  terminate  a 
little  anterior  to  its  edge,  and  that  they  are  continuations 
of  the  muscular  branches  of  the  eye-ball,  proceeding  as 
one  or  two  large  vessels  for  a  short  distance,  and  gradually 
dividing  into  many  large  tubes  as  they  approach  the  front 
of  the  eye,  which  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  almost 
entirely  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  at  about  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  from  its  junction  with  the  sclerotica^  (a 
few  of  them  sometimes  pass  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
cornea) — ^that  the  figure  of  the  pupil  has  undergone  some 

*  Although  the  effusion  of  serum  is  the  usual  oonsequenoe  of 
inflammation  of  the  choroid,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  th&t 
purulent  efiusion  or  lymphatic  deposition  may  also  talce  place. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  connected  with  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  choroid  texture,  to  ixmuoe  us  to  beUeve  that  lymphatic  deposition 
and  purulent  effusion  ought  not  to  he  ranked  among  the  occasional 
products  of  choroiditis — ^in  fact,  hoth  these  results  of  choroid  inflam* 
mation  have  occurred  under  my  own  ohserfation. 
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change  and  is  dilated  and  drawn  from  its  natural  central 
position,  and  that  perhaps  the  texture  of  the  iris  has 
experienced  some  change,  its  colour,  for  instance,  may  be 
altered.  The  sclerotica  will  be  of  a  dark-brown  or  leaden 
colour,  and  will  be  very  probably  projected  at  one  or 
more  points  around  the  cornea ;  the  lens  and  the  vitreous 
humor  will  be  of  a  dingy-yellow  colour,  or  will  present 
what  is  termed  a  muddy  appearance ;  the  eye-ball  will  be 
unusually  tense  and  hard ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  retina  may  be  compressed  by  the  enlarged 
choroid  vessels,  and  that  the  dimness  or  loss  of  vision  in 
those  cases  where  the  texture  of  the  retina  has  undergone 
no  appreciable  organic  change,  is  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
these  varicose  vessels. 

'Diagnosis. — Inflammation  of  the  choroid  bears  some, 
but  a  very  slight,  resemblance  to  iritis,  retinitis,  and 
glaucoma:  I  shall  briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  circumstances  which  distinguish  these  difierent 
afl'ections. 

Choroiditis  is  distinguished  from  iritis  at  its  early  stage, 
by  the  greater  degree  of  tension  of  the  globe,  of  dimness 
of  vision,  and  of  pain  in  the  eye-ball,  and  by  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  vascular  zone  around  the  cornea  and  of  much 
superficial  redness  of  the  eye,  and  of  any  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  iris.  It  is  distinguished  from  retinitis  by  the 
absence  of  that  increased  sensibility  to  light  which 
characterizes,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  early  stages 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina;  by  the  existence  of  a  slight 
zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  around  the  cornea;  by 
the  greater  degree  of  tension  of  the  globe ;  and  by  the 
absence  of  those  intensely  vivid  and  unpleasant  scintil- 
lations which  always  accompany  retinitis.  Choroiditis 
is  distinguished  from  glaucoma  by  a  less  degree  of  dim- 
ness of  vision  and  of  change  in  the  colour  and  trans- 
parency of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  greater 
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rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  by  the  greater  severity  of 
the  pain  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  also  by  the  indi- 
cations of  external  inflammation  which  are  present 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  will  rarely  be  faroorable 
because  we  seldom  witness  a  case  sufficiently  early  to 
enable  us  to  control  it  by  treatment,  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  pathological  changes  which  neces* 
sarily  injure  vision.  When  it  has  passed  its  first  stages, 
either  the  choroid  vessels  remain  permanently  enlarged 
or  other  effects  destructive  to  vision  are  either  in  an 
advanced  progress,  or  are  already  produced.* 

Causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  choroid  inflammation 
are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover : — 1,  inflam- 
mation of  some  proximate  texture ; — ^2,  blows  upon  the 
eye,  and  various  forms  of  injury,  such  as  occur  after  the 
operation  for  cataract ; — 3,  sudden  transitions  from  total 
darkness  to  vivid  light ; — 4,  employing  the  eyes  in  the 
inspection  of  minute  objects  by  gas  or  some  other  brilliant 
light,  with  the  head  in  a  depending  position ; — 5,  increased 
circulation  in  the  head; — 6,  and  also  that  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  eye  in  particular,  which,  working  at  a 
fire,  or  by  a  large  body  of  heat  or  flame,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce,  and  especially  when  this  cause  is  accom- 
panied with  that  flickering  variable  and  unequal  light  to 


*  Mr.  Travers  has  the  following  remark  at  page  131  of  his  Sspupmi^ 
which  will  serre  to  indicate  how  little  j^rogress  was  made  in  thiB 
country  so  late  as  1824,  in  discriminating  mdammatiQn  of  the  choroid 
from  other  ophthalmic  affections.  '*  It  is  probable,  however^  as  the 
iritis  presents  considerable  varieties  in  its  fonn,  its  access  and  progress, 
relatively  to  the  superficial  inflammation,  and  the  kind  and  decree  of 
pain  ana  dimness  which  accompany  it,  that  the  choroid  is  the  seat  of 
the  primary  inflammation  in  those  cases  in  whidi  the  changes  upon 
the  iris  take  place  later  than  the  other  signs  of  internal  infiammatian, 
viz.  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  die  pain,  and  the  oUewity  ofmtum. 
I  have  often  seen  cases  of  this  description,  which  I  have  felt  oispooed 
to  denominate  choroiditis." 
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which  the  eyes  of  forgers  and  some  other  artizans  are  so 
much  subjected. 

Treatment. — Bleeding. — Of  all  the  remedies  for  the 
subduction  of  choroid  inflammation,  venesection  is  by  far 
the  most  important;  we  have  promptly  to  airest  an 
inflammation  of  a  part  which,  if  it  continue,  will  lead  to 
the  permanent  loss  of  the  tonicity  of  its  vessels  and  their 
consequent  enlargement,  and  this  can  only  be  efiectually 
accomplished  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  by  diminishing  the  vigour  of  the  circulation.  It 
may  be  preferred,  to  accomplish  this  object,  by  cupping 
the  temples  or  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  be  abstracted,  it  is  not  very 
impoitant  whether  this  object  be  efiected  by  opening  a 
vein,  or  by  cupping.  This  method  of  reducing  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  is  of  the  highest  importance,  until, 
at  least,  its  vessels  have  undergone  that  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  distension  which  prevents  them  from  recovering 
their  original  magnitude,  or  until  important  changes  are 
wrought  in  the  form  and  texture  of  the  sclerotica.  Then^ 
indeed,  bleeding  will  not  be  adequate  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief, nor  will  it  be  required  for  the  removal  of  any 
existing  defect  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  lower 
lid  may  be  necessary  after  general  bleeding  has  been 
practised,  and  particularly  if  there  is  much  superficial 
redness  and  varicose  enlargement  of  the  external  vessels* 

Mercury. — ^Aware  of  the  efficacy  of  mercuxy  in  auesting 
inflammatory  action  generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
its  administration  would  be  serviceable  in  this  disease  if 
given  immediately  after  free  depletion  which  has  been 
practised  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  attack.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  administer  mercury  to  the  induction 
of  its  specific  effect,  for  the  removal  of  the  ejfecU  of 
choroiditis  (when  tliose  effects  have  actually  been  pro- 
duced), as  hydrargyrus  would  be  prescribed  for  the  removal 
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of  the  effects  of  iritis,  for  there  exists  veiy  little  similitude 
between  many  of  the  consequences  of  these  two  affections. 
Mercury  in  conjunction  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium 
given  at  short  intervals  immediately  after  the  detraction 
of  bloody  is  the  best  course  I  can  recommend  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  choroiditis  at  its  commencemeniy  and  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  this  plan  of  treatment  is  peculiarly 
advisable,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  is  connected  with  syphilis. 

Purgatites. — Purgatives  are  useful  after  the  employ- 
ment of  the  previous  measures,  or  they  may  be  required 
where  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the  administration  of 
mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  system,  and  on 
this  account  the  saline  class  of  purgatives  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  Where  the  bowels  are  much  con- 
fined,  the  tongue  loaded,  the  breath  fetid,  with  an  ill 
taste  in  the  mouth,  it  may  be  necessary  to  commetice  the 
treatment  by  prescribing  an  active  purgative. 

Nauseanis. — Nauseants  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  system  after  depletion  has  been  prac- 
tised, where  the  patient  from  delicacy  or  peculiarity  of 
constitution  is  unable  to  bear  the  due  administration  of 
mercury. 

Turpentine  and  iodine  have  also  been  recommended ; 
the  latter,  I  presume,  under  an  impression  that  choroiditis 
has  sometimes  a  certain  alliance  with  scroftila,  but  they  are 
both,  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  deliver  an  opinion  of 
their  respective  merits,  veiy  inferior  in  the  utility  and 
efficacy  of  their  action,  to  the  free  administration  of  calomel 
and  opium,  and  (in  those  cases  where  the  disease  is 
connected  with  scrofula)  to  the  sulphate  of  quina.* 


*  In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Mackenzie  recommended  the  arseniatc  of 
potass,  as  a  remedy  for  choroiditis,  and  he  appears  to  think,  that  g^veu 
m  the  form  of  pill,  in  the  thirty-second  port  of  a  grain  thnc  times  a 
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Tonics,— In  the  treatment  of  an  acute  inflammation  of  a 
highly  vascular  texture  of  the  eye  possessing  a  strong 
tendency  to  lead  to  changes  destractive  to  vision  if  unar- 
rested in  its  progress,  the  emplojonent  of  tonics  at  its 
early  stages  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  very 
energetic  depletory  measures.  You  may,  indeed,  employ 
tonics  when  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  have  arrived, 
and  when' the  constitution,  being  enfeebled  either  by  the 
long  continuance  of  pain  and  irritation  or  the  employ- 
ment of  active  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  mere  effects 
of  inflammation  of  the  choroid  remain;  or  you  may 
employ  them,  together  with  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
leeches,  when  the  disease  is  unusually  mild  or  tardy  in  its 
course,  or  when  it  occurs  in  a  feeble  strumous  persoir. 
The  constitutional  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  de- 
termine the  choice  of  tonics,  but  if  no  circumstance  exist 
to  negative  its  use,  I  should  recommend  the  sulphate  of 
quina. 

Counier^rritatum. — Counter-irritation  is  extremely 
useful  after  bleeding  has  been  premised,  and  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  placing  a  seton  in  the  temple  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  keeping  open  a  blister  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  not  only 
during  the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  state  of  the 
choroid,  but  also  so  long  as  the  slightest  irritation  of  the 
eye  remains,  and  I  am  convinced,  and  particularly  when 
I  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  relapse  and 


day,  it  is  capable  of  curing  the  disease,  and  also  any  effects  it  may 
have  produced  short  of  '^  large  sclerotic  staphyloma."  He  says, 
^  under  the  influence  of  the  arseniate  of  potass  upon  this  disease, 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction,  in  a  number  of  mstances,  to  observe  the 
varicose  vessels  to  shrmk,  the  blueness  to  become  whiter,  the  humour 
of  the  sclerotica  and  choroid  to  fall,  and  the  patient's  health  and  vision 
to  improve."  Medical  GazetU,  Vol.  12,  p.  IB-—!  shall  be  most 
happy  to  leam  that  the  remedy  continues  to  maintain  its  character. 
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assume  a  lingeriDg  chronic  fonn,  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important  means  of  cure,  after  bleeding  and  the  free 
administration  of  mercury,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Tapping  the  eye. — ^I  have  explained  that  there  is  great 
tension  of  the  eye-ball  in  inflammation  of  the  choroid, 
partly  from  the  enlargement  of  t&e  choroid  vesselsy  and 
partly  from  fusion  into  the  globe ;  and  that  the  eye  is 
thereby  rendered  very  punfril,  and  the  sclerotica  much 
attenuated  and  sometimes  partially  projected  externally. 
Now,  these  circumstances  are  precisely  those,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  render  the  operation  of  tapping  the  globe 
necessary  if  that  operation  can  ever  be  required,  which 
some  practitioners  erroneously,  as  I  think,  deny.    Yoa 
may  indeed  also  tap  the  eye  when  the  symptoms  have 
subsided  and  are  replaced  by  simple  hydrophthalmia,  or 
by  the  staphylomatous  projections  which  we  have  before 
represented,  as  being  so  frequently  produced  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.    Now,  in  performing 
this  operation  would  it  be  right  to  puncture  the  cornea  or 
the  sclerotica  ?     When  the  pain  is  extremely  great,  the 
sclerotica  pretty  generally  and  equally  tense,  the  lens  in 
its  proper  situation  and  the  cornea  not  materially  projected 
forwards,  you  had  better  pass  a  fine  grooved  needle  through 
the  sclerotica  at  about  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  so  as  to  evacuate  the  efiusion  which  has  most  pro- 
bably taken  place  between  the  choroid  and  the  retina,  and 
this  should  be  done  without  displacing  the  crystalline  lens^ 
which  I  am  now  presuming  has  not  yet  been  absorbed  by 
the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  globe.      But  if  the  sclerotica  is  distinctly  projected 
at  one  part  or  at  many  parts,  you  would,  of  course,  puncture 
it  at  that  point  where  its  projection  was  greatest  and  its 
attenuation  most  considerable.    Again,  if  the  iris  be  much 
bulged  forward  so  as  to  have  acquired  a  convex  figure. 
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I  should  strongly  recommend  70a  to  punctjire  the  jsomea 
as  being  likelj  to  relieve,  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  the 
tension  of  the  globe.* 

When  vision  remains  exceedingly  dim  on  the  subsid^ce 
of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  there  is  reason  to  refer  this 
dimness  of  sight  to  the  varicose  enlargement  of  the  choroid 
vessels,  I  believe  the  most  useful  plan  of  treatment  that 
can  be  adopted  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  seton  or 
issue  in  the  temple  and  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  to  the  low^er  eye-lid.  But  it  is  an  nnfortunate 
condition  of  things  and  is  not  very  likely  to  be  amended 
by  any  measures  we  may  employ  for  its  removal. 


SECTIOIf   11.^ — ABSSNGB   OF  THE    CBOROID  PIGMENT,   AND 
VARIATIONS   IN   ITS   COLOUR  AND   QUANTITY. 

Absence  of  the  choroid  pigment  in  the  human  subject 
generally  leads  to  impaired  vision  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  This  defect  may  be  congenital  or  it  may  take 
place  at  any  after  period,  of  life.  The  loss  of  the  secreting 
power  q$,  the  choroid  has  been  known  to  succeed,  cho- 
roiditis under  circumstances  which  rendered,  it  probable 
that  the  chosoid  coat  wag  subsequeptly  absorbed.     When 


*  In  the  eighty^second  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
SurgicalJoumal,  Dr.  Martland  has  related  a  case  of  staphyloma  of 
the  sckaotjjNL,  in  which,  as  the  patient  refused  to  permit  a  more 
eittensive  operation,  pamcen/em  ocuti  was  performed  thirtv-tlnfee  times, 
and  with  eventual  success  as  regards  the  diminution  of  its  mapnitude 
and  the  relief  of  pain.  I  mention  this  case  because  it  exeinphfie(»  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  a  very  excellent  mode  of 
rd^idog  patients  at  an  early  ste^  of  Uiis  affection,  ton  a  state  of 
severe  pain,  and  at  its  latter  sta^s  of  lessening,  without  exciting  much 
pain  or  inconvenience,  one  of  the  ikiost  irntatitig  slnd  mischievous 
effects  if.  h$»  %  twdency  to  produce. 

5  u 
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the  choroid  pigmeDt  is  deficient  from  birth,  it  is  usually  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  membrane  only — that  part  towards 
the  ciliary  processes  being  properly  supplied  with  it. 

Variations  in  the  colour  and  quantity  of  the  choroid 
pigment  sometimes  take  place.  It  may  be  excessively 
abundant  or  it  may  be  exceedingly  scanty,  and  instead  of 
retaining  its  natural  brown  colour  it  may  become  very 
pale  or  intensely  black.  Melanosis  of  the  eye  was 
formerly  considered  to  be  merely  an  increased  secretion  of 
the  choroid  pigment.  Deficiency  of  the  choroid  pigment 
is  productive  of,  and  connected  with,  certain  forms  of 
amaurosis. 


SECTION  III. — ^ABSENCB  OF  THE  CHOROtD  COAT. 

The  choroid  coat  has  been  known  to  be  absent ;  and 
this  want  of  the  choroid  coat  may  occur  as  a  congenital 
defect  or  it  may  take  place  firom  disease.  It  has  been 
known  to  result  firom  choroiditis,  fi'om  hydrophthatmia, 
firom  the  development  of  tumours  in  the  eye,  and  fiom 
staphyloma  of  the  sclerotica.  Partial  absorption  of  the 
choroid  is  more  frequent  than  the  total  absorption  of  that 
membrane.  When  the  choroid  is  entirely  absorbed, 
vision,  at  least  useful  vision,  is  destroyed. 


SECTION  IV.— OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CHOROID. 

The  choroid  has  been  firequently  found  ossified,  and  the 
ossific  formations  may  consist  of  one  or  two  small  deposi- 
tions of  ossific  matter,  or  the  whole  of  the  membrane  may 
be  converted  into  a  shell  of  bone.    When  removed  from  the 
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eye  there  exists  a  small  aperture  in  the  bony  cup  which 
indicates  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  passed  through 
it  to  be  expanded  into  the  retina.  Many  well  authen- 
ticated cases  of  ossification  of  the  choroid  are  upon 
record :  Mr.  Wakpbop  has  witnessed  scTeral,  and  he  has 
collected  others  from  the  writings  of  BichAt,  Haller, 
MoROAGNi^  PellieR)  Moranp,  Scarpa,  and  Gunz. 
Mackenzie  and  Trayers  allude  to  this  pathological 
change  but  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  any  example  of  it 
in  the  course  of  their  own  practice.  Ossification  of  the 
choroid  has  also  been  witnessed  by  Lenhosseck^  Muller, 
and  Jacobson. 

The  vessels  of  the  choroid  are  liable  to  become  ossified 
and  to  undergo  the  same  morbid  changes  as  occur  in 
blood-vessels  in  other  situations. 


CHAPTER  XL 


DISEASES  OF  THE  RETINA. 


Introductory  obsrrvations. — The  retina  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve ;  it  is  situated  between  the  vitreous 
humor  and  the  choroid^  aud  passes  nearly  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  ciliare.^  It  consists  of  two  parts;  the  medullary 
which  is  opposed  to  the  choroid,  and  the  membranous 
or  vascular  portion  which  is  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor.  In  its  healthy  state  it 
is  perfectly  transparent,  but  in  the  dead  subject  it  is 
opaque  and  of  a  grayish  colour.  The  nutrient  artery  of 
the  retina  (arteria  centralis  retince)  ramifies  in  what  I 
have  termed  its  membranous  or  vascular  layer,  and  in 
addition  to  this  vascular  layer  and  its  medullary  layer  Dr. 
Jacob  has  fancied  he  has  discovered  a  third  layer  or  mem- 
brane situated  between  the  medullary  layer  and  the 
choroid. 


*  The  precise  point  at  which  the  retina  teminates  anteriozly  is 
▼arioosl^  repxesented  by  anatomists.  The  different  opiniona  upon 
this  subject  are  thus  arranged  by  a  Gennan  writer. 

1.  The  letina  reax^es  no  further  than  the  middle  of  the  vitreoas 
humor. — Fallopius  and  Vesalivs. 

2.  It  tenninates  at  ^e  exterior  margin  of  the  processus  dtiaies. — 
Meckel,  Soemmesino,  Wrisberg,  ZiNNtRuDOLPBi,ysLP£AUy  Home, 
Jacob,  Paullucci. 

3.  It  extends  to  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  where  it  is  inserted 
in  the  capsule. — Ferrein,  Halle r,  Libutacd,  Monro,  Winslow. 

4.  It  is  continued  into  the  processus  ciliares. 

5.  Haring  reached  the  external  margin  of  the  zone  of  Zinn,  it 
forms  a  defined  edge,  from  which  it  extends,  as  a  very  delicate  mem< 
brane,  to  the  maigin  of  the  lens. — Bisrens,  Walter,  Doelunoer, 
Hesselbach. 
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SECTION  I. — ^ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RETINA.* 

Symptoms. — At  the  commencemeDt  of  acate  retinitis 
the  patient  will  complain  of  an  intensely  agonizing  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  eye,  sometimes  of  a  darting  and  in 
other  instances  of  a  throbbing  pulsating  character ;  this 
pain,  which  may  be  said  to  usher  in  the  attack,  will  fre- 
quently occur  most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  will 
not  be  preceded  by  any  symptoms  indicative  of  its 
approach.  There  will  also  be  a  sense  of  fulness  and  ten* 
sion  of  the  globe,  with  vivid  scintillations  or  meteoric 
hashes  of  light  The  pupil  will  be  at  the  seme  time  much 
contracted,  and  will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  clear  black 
aj^arance;  the  iris  will  be  slightly  projected  towarda 
the  cornea ;  there  will  be  great  intolerance  of  lig^t  and 
profuse  lachrymation.  The  external  redness  will  not  be 
at  this  stage  very  considerable ;  a  few  of  the  sclerotic 
vessels  may  be  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  zonular 
arrangement  of  pink  vessels  around  the  cornea,  but  this 
zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  as  well  as  the  enlargement 
of  those  of  the  sclerotica,  is  much  less  than  what  occurs, 
in  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  choroid — it  is  indeed 
sometimes  absent  and  always  quite  dkspn^ortionate  to 


*  We  speak  of  the  varietieB  of  inflammntion  when  seated  in  man^r 
of  the  textures  of  the  eye :  we  distinguish  the  variations  in  the  inflam^ 
•mationsof  the  conjonctiTa,  c^the  iiis^  and  so  on,  and  it  is  of  course 
probable,  that  die  inflfmunation  of  the  retina  differs  also  in.  different 
mstances,  and  if  we  could  with  equal  facility  contrast  its  states  under 
a  oonditioa  of  i^flawimftrinm^  it  u  probable  we  should  discover  every 
reason  to  arrange  its  inflammatory  affections  in  a  similar^  manner ;  so 
that  when  inflammation  of  the  retina  occurs  in  connexion  with  any 
oonstitutional  affection,  soeh  as  g!Out,  fhenmatwm,  scrofula  or  ayj^iilis, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  how  far  the  course  and  progress  of  the 
inflammation  are  modified  by  these  morbid  conditions  or  predispo- 
sitions of  the  system. 
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the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  agony  in  the  eye  and  head  become  increased, 
the  patient  will  sometimes  complain  of  great  Hffhinessot 
the  head  and  heat  of  the  scalp,  and  these  sympUmw  may 
be  carried  to  so  distressing  an  extent,  that  unless  familiar 
with  this  disease,  you  may  be  tempted  to  regard  the  aftc* 
tion  of  the  eye  merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  more  im- 
portant affection  of  the  head,  which,  nnder  such  circum- 
stances, yon  might  presume  to  be  present*— I  mean,  phre^ 
nitis.  A  great  degree  of  attention  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
case  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  ns  from  confounding 
the  disease  with  its  effects. 

The  intolerance  of  light  from  having  been  extremely 
great  is  after  a  time  so  far  diminished  that  the  patient 
is  rendered  almost  insensible  to  its  stimulus,  the  pu{Ml 
becomes  dilated  and  motionless,  it  has  quite  lost  its  clear 
black  colour,  and  has  acquired  a  dingy  muddy  tinge, 
sometimes  indeed  the  lens  and  vitreous  humor  are  of  an 
amber  or  greenish  colour ;  the  iris  is  projected  towards  the 
cornea  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  its  neural  surface, 
and  the  pale  pink  zonular  arrangement  of  vessels  has 
become  much  more  distinct,  and  perhaps  there  may  now 
be  much  external  vascularity  of  the  globe.  This  state  of 
things  may  give  rise  to  amaurosis,  and  may  leav^  the  eye 
in  the  following  condition:  iris  convex  anteriorly  and 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  cornea — pupil  large  and  im- 
moveable— ^lens  and  vitreous  humor  of  a  dingy  green,  or 
amber  colour-  —and  retina  quite  insensible  to  light  And 
here  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  why  is  the  retina  insen- 
sible to  light?  Can  the  inability  to  distinguish  the 
ordinary  light  of  day  be  referred  either  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  or 
to  the  dulness  of  the  CTystalline  and  vitreous  humors? 
It  appears  to  mc,  that  neither  of  these  occurrences  are 
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adequate- to  produce  that  total  blindness  which  is  so 
frequently  consequent  on  retinitis  unattended  hj  any 
manifest  change  in  the  figure  of  the  globe.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  texture  of  the  retina  has  itself  under- 
gone important  changei  and  that  its  insensibility  is  refer- 
able to  some  organic  alteration  produced  by  the  severity 
or  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  action ;  the  more  fre- 
quent and  important  of  which  is,  lymphatic  deposition 
within  or  upon  its  texture. 

Such  is  the  history  of  simple  acute  retinitis ;  but  ihe 
disease,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  has  a  tendency  to 
implicate  other  textures,  it  has  a  tendency  to  extend  to 
the  iris  and  choroid,  and  when  this  is  the  case  there  will 
be  superadded  to  the  affection  of  the  retina,  the  symptoms 
of  iritis  or  of  chcMToiditis,  or  of  both,  as  they  may  happen 
to  hare  occurred.  The  pink  zone  around  the  cornea  will 
then  be  fully  formed,  there  will  be  great  superficial  vascu- 
larity, the  eye-ball  will  become  extremely  tense,  and  the 
sclerotica  will  acquire  a  bluish  or  brownish  tinge;  the 
pupil  will  become  more  add  more  contracted  until  it  is 
completely  or  almost  closed;  the  irifr  also  will  be  dis- 
coloured and  will  acquire  a  greenish  or  reddish  hue ;  there 
will  be  frequently  an  effusion  of  lymph  or  pus  into  the 
chambers  of  the  eye,  which  will  project  the  comeaibrwards 
and  excite  great  torment  until  it  either  burst  spon- 
taneously or  be  opened  by  artificial  means.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  combined  affection,  on  the  textures 
of  the  eye,  will  be  various.  There  may  exist  at  the  same 
time  the  effects  of  simple  acute  retinitis — those  of  cho* 
roidiUs  and  iritis — ^and  in  unusually  severe,  neglected  or 
mismanaged  cases,  collapse  of  the  eye-ball. 

I  have  said  that  the  progress  of  acute  retinitis  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  its  effects,  when  its  course  has  been 
unarrested  by  remedies,  very  destructive  to  vision,  and. 
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I  believe  this  slateaient  coxvesponda  witb  tha  opiiuon  of 
nearly  e?ery  surgeon  who  ha«  paid  m»A  attexiti<m  te 
ophlhalmic  maladaea.  Ma.  TRAYEHSMjrSy  ^^  I  bare  aeldom 
seen  an  esample  of  this  inflaimwation  {ntissitM)  which 
seemed  lo  afiiurd  time  fox  the  beneficial  operation  of.  a 
remedy.**  Mr.  Lawbbnce,  on  th»  coalaniy^  remarks  that 
a  case  of  acute  retiMtis  came  under  his  obsenralion  in  the 
pesson  of  a  co^dc,  who  had  been  blind  in  consequence  ot 
an  attack  of  retinitis  for  three  duffe^  bat  whose  sight  was 
erentually  restored  by  the  treatment  he  recosmended*  I 
do  not  think  any  aecuiata  information  respecting  tibe 
Q/oerage  course  and  eflfects  of  this  disease,  can  be  obtain^ 
from  either  of  these  statements ;  for,  in  the  first  ^ace* 
many  cases  fall  under  our  obsenration  in  which  ample 
time  is  a&rded  for  the  beneficial  operation  of  remedies, 
whilst  few  instances  in  which  retinitis  haapvoceeded  so 
far  as  to  destroy  visicm  for  three  diqrs,  will  Qvientuidly  be 
cured  by  any  remedies  whatever. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  some  writers  on  ophthabnalog^r 
represent  the  pupil  as  being  ccmtracted  in  zetinilaa^  whilst 
others  state  that  it  is  dilated.;  agiun,  some  sogr  these  is 
great  intolerance  of  light,  and  others-remark  thai' fheisetuw 
is  quite  insensible  to  its  stimulus ;  and  all  these  statemenls 
are  correct,  with  certain  qudifioatioas.  The  actual  state 
of  these  questions  appears  to  be  as  fcdlows : — the  pupil  i% 
at  first,  somewhat  centrjseted,.  and  there  is  great  intcble- 
ranee  of  light,  the  retiaa  being,  at  that  since  of  th^ 
affection,  in  an  exci4ed  state ;  biit  this  condition  eif  things 
is  very  rajndly  exchanged  for  a  dilated  pupil  and  a  more 
or  less  considerable  degree  of  insenaibilifey  of  the  ic^kijaa- 
Wheu  the  pupil  remains  permanently  dilated,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  disease  has  been  confined  to  the  retina, 
hut  when  it  is  much  contracted,  with  other  chauges  in  the 
form  of  the  pupillary  aperture  and  in  the  colour  of  the  iris. 
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then  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  iris  itself  has  participated 
in  the  inflammatofy  action  which  has  wrought  those 
changes  in  its  texture  and  in  the  figure  of  the  pupil, 
which,  unarrested  iritis,  unconnected  with  inflammation  of 
any  other  part,  would  be  likely  to  produce.  You  will 
distinguish  then  the  symptoms  of  the  first  from  those  of 
the  latter  stages  of  acute  retinitis,  and  discriminate  the 
affection  of  the  retina  firom  that  of  the  internal  tunics 
generally,  and  also  the  effects  of  the  former  from  those  of 
the  latter  disease.  Do  not  forget  the  vascular  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  external  and  internal  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  and  remember  that  with  respect  to  the 
retina,  the  intimacy  of  this  connexion  is  much  less  than 
that  which  subsists  between  the  iris  and  the  choroid,  the 
sclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva. 

Retinitis  does  not  usually  exist  in  both  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  but  I  have  seen  it  both  in  its  acute  and  chronic 
form,  arise,  advance,  and  terminate  in  both  organs  pretty 
nearly  at  the  same  period. 

I  do  not  think  retinitis  is  by  any  means  a  common 
disease;  BichAt  thinks  it  is  extremely  rare,  but  Mb.  Law- 
rence says  ^^  the  retina  is  perhaps  as  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion as  the  iris;"  and  Mr.  Wardrop  remarks  that  '^in 
most  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in  whatever  texture  of  the  eye 
inflammation  commences,  the  retina  generally  participates; 
the  degree  being  always  indicated  by  the  increase  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  eye  to  light"  I  do  not  think  this 
sympathetic  affection  of  the  retina— Hhis  simply  increased 
sensibility  to  light — ought  to  be  termed  a  condition  of 
inflammation,  although  it  is  evidently  so  considered  not 
only  by  Wardrop,  but  by  Mirault,  Dupuytren,  and 
others. 

Ccnsiiiutional  symptoms. — ^There  is  no  form  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  which  excites  so  much  constitutional 
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irritation^  as  acute  retinitis,  and  I  have  alreadj  explatiied 
that  so  severe  are  these  symptoms  in  some  acute  cases, 
and  so  great  is  the  intolerance  of  light,  the  anxiety  of  the 
countenance,  the  pain,  and  agonizing  sense  of  tension  in 
the  head,  and  so  distressingly  great  is  the  heat  of  the 
scalp  and  the  nervous  excitement  of  the  system,  that  we 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  regard  the  symptoms  as 
proceeding  from  phrenitis  unless  well  acquainted  with 
those  produced  by  retinitis. 

Diagnom. — Inflammation  of  the  retina  sometimes  re- 
sembles choroiditis  and  acute  glaucoma.  It  is,  however, 
attended  with  more  pain,  more  intolerance  of  light,  and  less 
tension  of  the  globe  than  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  and 
further,  the  sclerotica  is  not  discoloured,  the  arrangement  of 
pink  vessels  around  the  cornea  is  less  distinct,  there  is  less 
superficial  vascularity,  and  the  progress  of  flie  disease  is 
altogether  more  rapid.  From  acute  glaucoma  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  circumstances: — ^the  pain 
and  intolerance  of  light  are  greater,  the  pupil  is  moie 
contracted,  the  humoia  of  the  eye  are  less  cloudy,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  very  much  quicker,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  infinitely  more  severe. 

Causes. — ^Any  thing  capable  of  suddenly  impressing  the 
retina  with  the  stimulus  of  brilliant  light  as  contrasted 
with  its  recent  degree  of  stimulus ;  or  of  wn^intftjpffig  a 
state  of  intense  excitement  of  the  retina  for  any  great 
length  of  time;  or  of  exciting  and  maintaining  an  undne 
degree  of  vascularity  of  that  membrane,  may  be  classed 
among  the  causes  of  retinitis;  thus,  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning — sudden  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  bright  glaie 
of  the  sun  on  first  rising  in  a  morning — continued  exposure 
of  the  eyes  to  the  ordinary  light  of  day  after  having  been 
for  a  long  time  confined  in  a  dark  apartment — ^frequent 
exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the'  glare  of  a  large  hot  fire— 
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employing  the  eyes  much  in  the  inspection  of  minute 
polished  objects,  or  in  reading  or  writing  for  an  annsiially 
long  period — determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in- 
creased actirity  of  the  circulation  of  the  eye  in  particular, 
may  all  be  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  retinitis. 
From  this  statement  it  woold  appear  that  the  individuals 
most  liable  to  its  attack  are,  miners — smiths — cooks- 
astronomers — ^literary  characters — and  mechanics  engaged 
in  avocations  requiring  them  to  l>e  constantly  and  closely 
inspecting  the  minute,  polished,  or  rividly-colbured  objects 
of  their  attention.     I  hate  witnessed  the  disease  many 
times  in  attorney's  clerks  and  in  persons  employed  as 
artists  in  the  offices  of  architects ;  and  certainly  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  employ  the  eyes  by  the  aid  of  gas-light 
in  the  injudicious  manner  which  was  too  often  adopted  on 
the  comparatively  general  introduction  of  that  mode  of  light- 
ing apartments,  the  disease  was  particularly  prevalent, 
though  more  generally  in  a  chronic  form.      It  is  said  that 
certain  conditions  of  the  system  and  particular  diseases  pre- 
dispose to  retinitis,  such  as,  general  plethora,  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head,  severe  fever,  phrenitis,  and  so  on. 

I  li^ve  known  a  person  to  be  affected  vidth  retinitis  from 
walking  out  for  a  long  time  together  in  the  middle  of  a  clear 
bright  day  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  snowy  countries  are  so  well  aware  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  disease  which  they  term  **  snow  blindness,** 
that,  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  eyes,  they  make  use  of 
&  contrivance  somewhat  similar  to  our  spectacles,  except 
that,  instead  of  the  central  glass  which  usually  covers 
the  front  part  of  the  eye-ball,  there  is  only  a  minute 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  ivory  or  wood  of  which  they 
are  composed — this  aperture  is  generally  an  horizontal  slit 
or  chink.  It  is  said  that  the  native  princes  of  Ind* 
doomed  to  blindness  by  the  envy  or  hatred  of  I? 
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are  compelled  to  look  stedfastly  for  a  certain  period  upon 
a  concave  mirror  of  highly  polished  steel ;  and  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  eyes  of  these 
unfortunate  blind  individuals,  state,  in  presumed  vmfica- 
tion  of  the  opinion  that  this  cruel  punishment  induces 
loss  of  sight  by  causing  retinitis,  that  there  are  no  osten- 
sible indications  of  change  in  the  form,  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  eyes  themselves.  But  this  statement  is,  as 
I  conceive,  rather  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  their 
blindness  has  been  occasioned  by  retinitis  consequent  on 
looking  intently  upon  the  polished  concave  mirror  ;*  for, 
of  course,  acute  retinitis  so  produced  and  for  the  cure  of 
which  no  remedial  measures  were  employed  would  not  be 
so  generally  limited  in  its  effects.  Acute  inflammation  of 
the  retina,  as  we  meet  with  it  in  practice,  frequently  changes 
the  form  of  the  globe  and  generally  effects  a  visible  altera- 
tion in  some  one  or  more  of  the  textures  of  the  eye. 

TreatmenL — In  the  first  place  you  would  enjoin  com* 
plete  rest  of  the  eyes,  and  place  the  patient  in  a  dark 
apartment.  Secondly,  you  would  bleed  without  delay  ad 
deliquium  animij  and  repeat  this  operation  in  a  few  hours  if 
the  pain  in  the  eye  and  head  and  the  tension  of  the  globe 
returned  with  extreme  severity.  Thirdly,  you  would 
place  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury  as  rapidly 
as  possible  consistently  with  the  constitntianal  condition 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient  And  lasfly,  yon 
would  direct  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  snmmit  of 
the  head,  and  the  use  of  some  mild  narcotic  fomentation  if 
the  face  and  eyes  are  acutely  painiul ;  or,  if  there  existed 
much  frontal  agony,  yon  would  direct  the  mercurial  oint- 


*  Is  not  the  blindness  produced  bv  looking  for  some  time  upon 
the  polished  miiror,  dependent  on  paralysis  of  me  retina  from  ezces- 
sire  stimulus,  and  quite  unconnected  with  inflammation  and  its  effects? 
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men!  mixed  with  opium  to  be  rubbed  just  above  the  eye- 
brow eveiy  third  or  fourth  hour.  This  is  the  plan  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  fhe 
disease  in  its  acute  form  in  strong  plethoric  subjects ;  but 
we  may  be  called  in  at  its  latter  stages  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  reasonable  chance  of  restoring  vision,  and^  of 
course,  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  make  use  of  those 
measures,  which  would  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  pain 
and  to  remedy  as  much  as  possible  the  tendency  to  the 
production  of  any  effects  capable  of  exciting  irritation. 

If  the  cornea  be  bulged  forward  by  purulent  effusion,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  open  it,  because  its  confinement  will 
occasion  great  pain,  and  its  discharge  must  sooner  or  later 
be  effected  by  an  opening  in  the  cornea  which,  unless  made 
by  the  surgeon,  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  be  produced 
by  ulceration,  absorption  or  sloughing  of  that  tunic.  The 
dimness  of  vision  sometimes  consequent  on  retinitis, 
unattended  by  an  obvious  want  of  transparency  in  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  is  most  successfully  treated  by  the 
insertion  of  a  seton  in  the  temple,  and  by  exciting  and 
maintaining  a  slight  degree  of  salivation. 

Acute  retinitis  being  so  rapid  in  its  progress  and  so 
likely  to  lead  to  effects  calculated  to  impair  the  integrity 
of  a  texture  (the  retina)  most  necessary  to  accurate  vision, 
it  becomes  highly  important  that  any  remedies  which 
may  be  employed  should  be  equally  powerful  in  their 
operation  and  prompt  in  the  production  of  their  effects. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  copious  removal  of  blood,  the 
rapid  production  of  salivation,  and  the  exclusion  of  light 
from  the  patient's  apartment,  combined  with  a  low  unsti- 
mulating  diet,  are  the  measures  to  be  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  the  management  of  this  terrific  disease. 
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SECTION   II. — CHRONIC   RETINITIS. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  of  retinitis  which  sometimes 
takes  pUce  in  fitecary  penons — those  who  write  much  by 
artificial  Kght — in  ^atch  mak^s,  and  those  who  employ 
their  eyes  much  in  the  inspection  of  minnte  polished 
objects  either  with  or  without  the  ud  of  glasses.  This 
disease  generally  advances  rery  slowly  and  without 
much  pain,  and  the  inflammation  is  usually  limited 
to  the  retina,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  gradually  de- 
stroyed by  the  depontion  of  lymph  within  or  upon  its 
texture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  organic 
changes  also  occur.  I  think  this  chronic  slate  of  disease 
possesses  a  tendency  to  establish,  a  varicose  enlargement 
of  the  choroid  vessels  and  of  the  art^ria  centralis  retinae 
and  its  ramifications. 

The  best  mode  pf  treating  this  disease  condsts  in  the 
administrati<m  of  small  doses  of  mercury  so  as  to  induce 
and  maintain  slight  saUvation,  and  in  the  emplojrment  of 
permanent  counter-irritation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
disease.  Of  course,  the  eyes  should  not  be  employed  to 
their  usual  extent,  and  the  retina  should  be  protected 
fitim  bright  light* 


SECTION  III. — INCREASED  AND  DIMINISHED  SENSIBILITY  OF 

THE  RETINA* 

The  sendbilitfr  of  the  retina  may  be  increased  firom 
many  causes,  and  particularly  firom  sympathy  with  yarious 
infiammatoiy  states  of  the  eye  and  the  brain ;  ipd  many 
disordered  or  diseased  states  of  the  system  may  give  rise 

*  The  importance  of  purgatives  in  the  txeatment  of  various  affec- 
tions of  the  retina  has  been  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Ward- 
Rop  in  the  Lancet  for  October,  1834.  I  shall  speak  of  their  efficacy 
when  treating  of  amaurosis  connected  Mrith  various  disordered  states 
of  the  retina. 
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to  a  rery  temporary  or  a  more  prolonged  attack  of  increase 
in  the  sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  retina  may  acqoirey 
an  increase  of  sensibility,  from  the  circimistances  under 
which  it  exerts  its  function,  so  that  a  person  confined  in  a 
dark  room  has  been  aUe  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
fortnight,  to  see  objects  pretty  distinctly  in  his  dreary 
apartment,  which  he  could  not  at  first  perceive ;  and  on 
femoring  from  his  dismal  habitation  to  the  ordinary  light 
of  day,  he  has  been  obliged  t6  protect  his  eyes  from  its 
influence.  This  &ct  has  beenpioved  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  when  a  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  dark  cells 
have  been  suddenly  liberated — ^they  hove  been  totally 
unable  for  some  time  after  their  liberation  to  sustain  the 
ordinary  Ught  of  day. 

The  treatment  of  this  unpleasant  ailment  is,  of  course, 
little  more  than  the  treatment  of  the  disease  whence  it 
arises.  It  is,  however,  always  desirable  to  guard  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  firom  bright  light  and  vivid  colours,  and  to  apply 
a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  In  a  ease  of  this  kind 
Dr.  Ellxotson  prescribed  the  local  applicatiozk  of  bella* 
donna,  but,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out  {Medical 
Gazette^  Vol.  viii.,  p.  4A1)  such  an  application  is  a  very 
improper  one,  inasmuch  as,  by  enlarging  the  pupil,  the 
morbidly  sensible  retina  is  exposed  to  the  increase  of  that 
stimulus,  which  is  so  particularly  painful  and  injurious  to  it. 

The  contrary  condition  may  exist — the  sensibility  of 
the  retina  may  be  impaired. 

This  state  of*  the  retina  may  be  the  result  of  either  too 
much  or  too  little  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  influence  of 
light.  The  fimction  of  the  retina  may  be  permanently 
impaired  if  either  insufliciently  or  excessively  exercised. 
This  condition  of  the  retina  may  be  induced  by  various 
morbid  states  of  the  system  and  the  brain,  into  the 
investigation  of  which  we  shall  more  particularly  enter 
when  treating  of  amaurosis. 
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SBCTION  IV.*-VARIOUS   PATHaLOOICAL  CONDITIONS   OP 

THE  SSTINA. 

The  pulpy  matter  of  the  retina  may  become  absorbed, 
or  it  may  have  been  deficient  firom  birth.  It  has 
become  absorbed  after  retinitis ;  after  a  varicose  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid;  as  the  result  of 
effusion  between  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  as  the  con- 
sequence of  dropsy  of  the  eye-ball ;  and  it  has  been 
absent  or  nearly  so  in  many  old  amaurotic  subjects,  and 
in  cases  where  the  retina  has  been  long  deprived  of  its 
proper  stimulus — ^I  have  termed  this  state  of  things, 
atrophy  of  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  thickened, 
converted  into  ligamentous  matter,  and  instances  of 
ot9^fication  of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  retxna  are 
recorded  by  Halleb,  Moboagni,  Manovrt,  Roonetta, 
GossET,  Maoendie,  and  Andral.* 

Mr.  Tbavers  says  it  is  probable  that  the  '^<^>aque 
retina"'  is  sometimes  coi%enital.t  Labbey  saw  a  case  in 
which  the  retina  was  reduced  ^^  en  putrilage."]:  On  dissect- 
ing an  amaurotic  eye,  Heusikoer  discovered  ''tbi«e 
transparent  vesicles,  of  a  pyrtfnrm  shape,  and  the  siee  of 
a  pea,  adhering  to  the  outer  surfiMse  of  the  retina.§     • 


*  Andral  states  that  atrophy  of  the  q>tic  nerve  and  letina  aie 
generally  connected  with  an  ossified  condition  of  the  latter  msrabrane. 
Atrophy  of  the  eye-ball  is  very  conunonly  associated  with  ossificatioii 
of  the  retina  in  horses. 


t  A  SyfMptu  of  the  DiaMm  of  ths  Eye^  p.  157. 
X  Mhmiret  de  Chirwryie  MiUtaire,    T.  1,  p.  230. 
§  See  Lancet.  Vol.  14,  p.  173. 
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